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PREFACE 


This issue. Number 1 of Volume 49, contains the papers presented at the 
Pacific Coast Convention held at Santa Monica, California, September 3-6, 

1929, and at the Great Lakes District Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, December 
2-4,1929. 

Three miscellaneous contributions are also included: Power Transmits 
in A-C. Motors, by L. E. A. Kelso and G. F. Tracy, General Circle Diagram of 
Ekctrieal Machinery, by F. E. Terman, T. L. Lenzen, C. L. Freedman, and 

K. A. Rogers, and Effect of Electric Shock, by W. B. Kouwenhoven and Orthello 
langworthy. 

For the reader’s conyenienee an index of the authom and discnssoia in- 

eluded in (iis issue is appended. The eomplete annnal index null appear in 
the October Quarterly. 



Radio Interference from Line Insulators 

BY ELLIS VAN ATTA' and f:. L. WIIITE^ 

N'oii-imiml«ir Assiiriatr. A. I 10. 10. 
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Tiolio iiihrfiriin-i' from iiixtduUtrx on Inijfi-roUoiii- viini imnnt. Thv vxi>lninvit, nnd Uw i/nextion of fill nn; dtxiijn ix dixi-nxxal. 


Introduction 

AD 10 broadcasting has brought with it the prob¬ 
lem of radio interference. The radio listener is, 
of course, the one most affected by interference; 
but. Ihe broadcasting companies, the manufacturers of 
electrical appiuTitus, and the producers of electrical 
energy tire likewise concerned since the solution of the 
problem devolves upon them. During the past few 
yeans each of these interests has done much to eliminate 
unnecessary interference; and every kind of equipment 
used in the supply and consumption of electrical energy 
ha.s been tried and tested for interfering qualities. 

Their experience htis shown that radio interference 
may be chussified under five headings, with respect to 
its origin. 'I’he.se sources are as follows: 

1. Consumers’ equipment. 

2. Lr)w-voltage supply circuits and apparatus (110- 
."j.'jO volts,). 

2. Intermediate-voltage circuits and equipment 
•fllOO-7»0O volts). 

4. High-voltage equipment (11,000-220,000 volts). 

0. Atmospheric disturbances. 

Ways have been devised for eliminating practically 
all radio interference which originates on any of the 
first three classes of equipment. The last item is 
obviously beyond human control. The fourth classi¬ 
fication includes numerous items of equipment which can 
be made free from radio interference, and a few other 
ifem.s for which no remedy has been devised as yet. 
'I’he scope of this paper is limited to the latter group, 
particularly line insulators of the pin and suspension 
typt«. 

Gknkral 

The principles underlying radio interference are 
similar to those of spark telegraphy and carrier current 
telephony. In brief, a spark occurring on electrical 
etjuipment of any kind sets up a wave train which 
produces dampeii oscillations at a multitude of fre¬ 
quencies. The predominating frequencies are the 
resonant frequencies of the associated lines and equip¬ 
ment, and their harmonics, including those in the radio 
broadcasting band. 

Since the electrical constants which determine the 

1. Radio KnRineer, Pacific Power & Light C’onipany, Walla 
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2. Ominiunication Engineer, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company. Kcattlo, Wash. 
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above fre( 4 uencies are distributed, and .several kinds of 
equipment may be concerned, the resonant peaks are 
usually broad and overlapiiing. Conseiiuently a broad¬ 
cast receiver which has radio interference is usually 
affected over the entire broadcasting range, with 
occasional points of greater di.sturbance. 

The extreme sensitiveness of modern receivers, and 
the u.se of a-c. supply, make them very susceptible to 
radio interference. The comparatively small amounts 
of energy involved in the electrical discharges described 
later are therefore sufiicient to produce a great amount 
of disturbance in broadcast receivers, particuUmly 
when the discharges occur along high-voltage lines. 

The distinction between corona and brush di.scharg6 
should be kept in mind when radio interference from 
line insulators is conssidered. Corona discharge usually 
occurs at lower voltages than brush ilischarge, and 
appears as a bluish glow when viewed in a din’ll room. 
Brush discharge occurs after corona discharge, and takes 
the form of fine white streamens. This condition is 
usually considered as another form of corona discharge, 
but will be classed sepamtely in this case because of 
the different interfering characteristics of the two dis¬ 
charges. In a broadcast receiver, corona discharge 
produces a soft, hissing sound which is not ordinarily 
objectionable. Brush discharge, however, produces a 
crackling, frying noise which is very annoying. 

PiN-TypK Insulators 

Corona and brush discharges may occur on high- 
voltage lines in any or all of the following ways: 

1. Between metallic surfaces. 

2. Between iasulating surfaces. 

3. Between metallic surfaces and insulating 8urface.s. 

To entirely free a line of radio interference, all dis¬ 
charges must be stopped. In order to accomplish this 
purpose, all hardware must be tight; adjacent pieces of 
hardware must either have sufficient .separation to 
prevent discharges, or must be bonded together; con¬ 
ductors and tie-wires must make perfect electrical 
contact with the tops of the insulators; and the pins 
must make perfect electrical contact with the entire 
surface of the thread in the pin holes. On lines using 
pin-type insulators these requirements can be met 
with the exception of the last two. Conductors, tie- 
wires, and pins do not make good electrical contact 
with the surfaces of the insulators, and every insulator 
is therefore a potential source of radio interference. 

For the purpose of this discussion, a pin-type insulator 
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will be considered as the dielectric of a condenser, 
with the conductor and tie wire acting as one plate 
and the pin acting as the other. When potential is 
applied to the plates, a charging current, the magnitude 
of which is detmnined by the reactance of the con¬ 
denser and the applied voltage, will flow into the con¬ 
denser. Since the reactance of a condenser is a func¬ 
tion of its electrostatic capacity and the frequency of 
the applied voltage, it follows that the charging current 
is affected by the three factors, voltage, frequency, 
and capacity. 

Consider a 66-kv. pin-type insulator, whose electro¬ 
static capacity is approximately 10 m M f • A charging 
current of 0.14 milliaraperes will flow into it when used 
on a line operated at a voltage of 38.1 kv. to ground and 
a frequency of 60 cycles per second. If the conductor, 
tie-wire, and pin all made perfect electrical contact 
with the insulating surfaces, this charging current 
could easily flow into the insulator. Unfortunately, 
resistance is offered to the flow of charging current by 
insuffident contact between the wires, pins, and insu¬ 
lating stuffaces. Due to the fact that the dielectric 
strength of air is lower than that of the insulator mate¬ 
rial, the potential differences e,t these points of poor 
contact are suffident to ionize the adjacent air, with 
resultant corona and brush discharges. 

The problem of radio interference from pin-type 
insulators is thus reduced to the matter of overcoming 
resistance to the flow of charging current into tiie 
insulator. 

Since the magnitude of the charging current into the 
insulator is determined by the voltage and the frequency 
applied, and by the electrostatic capacity of the insu¬ 
lator, a reduction in any of these factors will decrease 
the charging currait. In practise, the voltage and 
frequency are fixed, but the capadty can be reduced 
by overinsulating the lines. This method has been 
tried with only partial success, particularly on lines 
operated at 55 and 66 kv. If larger pin-type insulators 
are used, the problem of insufficient contact between 
wire, pin, and insulator is still present. 

The best solution of the problem appears to be some 
method of insuring good contact betweea the con¬ 
ductors, tie-wires, and insulating surfaces. On existing 
pin-type insulators, this result can probably be secured 
by treating the insulator heads and pin-holes in some 
manner which will eliminate the poor contact between 
tiie wires, pins, and insulators. 

Metallic paints have been tried, without fstinn oap^ 
because such paints form a coating of metal particles 
suspended in varnish and do not offer a good conducting 
surface. Mbtal disks, attached to the conductors above 
the insulators, have proved partially successful, due to the 
reduction in curroit density where the conductors and 
tie-wires contact the insulators. Tests have shown that 
the same r^ult may be accomplished by looping the tie- 
wire to form a ring several inches in diameter over the 
head of the insulator. Tests have also shown that dis¬ 


charges to the heads of insulators are materially reduced 
by the addition of several extra turns of tie-wire in the 
insulator grooves. Metal gauze, placed in the tie-wire 
groove, has proved effective in some cases, and seems to 
be the best solution of the problem at the present time. 
Experiments are still being conducted, however, and it 
is hoped that a compound can be found which will fill 
in the air spaces between wires and insulators, will be 
unaffected by weather conditions, and will not be expen¬ 
sive to apply. 

The problem of new pin-type insulators is being 
attacked in several ways. Some manufacturers em¬ 
ploy a metal cap cemented on the head of a standard 
insulator. Another one uses solder-impregnated gauze 
in the tie-wire groove. Other insulators have layers of 
metal applied to the heads and the wire grooves. These 
metals are of various kinds and var 3 nng thicknesses. 
Most of them are too thin to be practical but all have a 
good contact surface. Still another insulator is treated 
in the wire grooves and the pin-hole with a special glaze. 
This last insulator proved to be the. best of all when 
subjected to rated voltage in a comparative test. 

Obviously, the use of metal-coated heads and metal 
caps on pin-type insulators will result in an increase in 
the electrostatic capacity of such insulators. The 
charging current will be increased and consequently the 
current density at the surface of the pin-hole will be 
increased. Tests have shown that this point is a very 
important one. It is therefore imperative that the pin¬ 
hole be treated in some manner to insure good contact 
between the pin and the insulator. Metal threads, 
cemented into the insulator, are being used in most 
cases, while one insulator is treated with a special glaze, 
as mentioned before. 

At the beginning of this discussion it was stated that 
corona and brush discharges may occur between insu¬ 
lating surfaces such as the petticoats of pin-type insu¬ 
lators. The presence of such discharges is an indication 
of faulty design or too high an applied voltage. The 
remedy is obvious in either case. 

Suspension Insulators 

Suspension insulators can be classified imder three 
general t3q)es, cap-and-pin, link, and spider. The cap- 
and-pin irype, as the name implies, consists of a porcelain 
disk with a cap cemented to one side, and a pin to the 
other. Two ]^ds of hardware are used for attaching 
adjacent units, the clevis type and the ball-and-socket 
t^e. The link type of insulator consists of porcelain 
disks connected together by loops of metal, so that the 
porcelain is in compression. The spider type consists 
of extra-heavy poreeimn disks, with tiie connecting 
hardware imbedded in both sides in the form of a spider, 
and ^ured by a metal alloy instead of cement. 

Until recently, suspension insulators as a group have 
been considered free from radio interference. The 
potential impressed upon individual disks of a string, as 
they are used in practise, is comparatively low. On 
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55-kv. lines, using three units per phase wire, the maxi¬ 
mum duty is about 11,000 volts. For 110-kv. lines 
using six or seven units per string, the maximum poten¬ 
tial per unit is 14,000 volts. On 220-kv. lines, using 
fourteen units per string, the maximum voltage per unit 
is 23,000 volts without grading rings or shields, and 
about 15,000 volts with such devices. 

When individual ball-and-socket-type insulators are 
tested in a dark room corona discharge appears at the cap 
and at the pin when potentials as low as 18,000 volts are 
applied, iirush discharge occurs at voltages as low as 
26,000. This type of insulator, therefore, should not 
cause interference under ordinary conditions. 

Corona and brush discharges also appear on clevis- 
type insulators at the above voltages when the cotter 
key is removed from the clevis bolt. With the cotter 
key in place, and the pointed ends turned upward, 
brush discharges occur between the points of the key 
and the innermost petticoat at potentials as low as 
11,000 volts. The cotter keys on clevis-tsre insulators 
which have been in service on 110-kv. lines for only 
short periods, show unmistakable evidence of brush 
discharge, not only from the pointed ends but from the 
round ends as well. Cotter keys on the units next to the 
line are alfected most, but the keys on other units also 
show signs of discharge. Obviously the cotter key is at 
fault on the clevis-type of insulator, and ways of 
eliminating this source of interference will be taken up 
later. 

Insulutom of the link type are even more liable to 
cause interference than clevis-type insulators. In the 
older models, no attempt is made to obtain good con¬ 
tact between the links and the porcelain, and brush dis¬ 
charges take place at potentials as low as 2000 volts per 
unit. When weights are used to .simulate line loading, 
thejjrush-discharge potential rises to 4000 volts. 

The newer models of link-type insulators employ 
lead shims, soft copper links, etc., in order to get better 
contact between the metal and the porcelain. With¬ 
out loading, radio interference starts at 6000 volts per 
unit. Under 340-lb. tension, interference does not 
begin until 14,000 volts are impressed. Since the po¬ 
tential across the line unit of a string of six link-type 
insulators used on a 110-kv. line is about 20,000 volts, 
interference will be-present under those or similar 
conditions. 

On the spider-type of insulator, corona discharge does 
not start until potentials of 21,000 volts are applied 
across individual disks. Brush discharge occurs at 
26,000 volts. Both discharge points are higher than the 
corresponding points for either cap-and-pin or link-type 
insulators, a fact which is accounted for by the heavy 
mass of porcelain used in this type of insulator, and the 
absence of sharp points or rough edges at points of high 
electrostatic flux density. 

Both the spider type and the ball-and-socket type of 
insulator are designed to have certain values of me¬ 
chanical strength, flashover voltage, and leakage dis¬ 


tance, rather than high values of corona or brush dis¬ 
charge voltage. Fortunately these di.scharge points are 
higher than the usual operating voltages, and the insu¬ 
lators ai’e satisfactory from the point of view of radio 
interference. 

Clevis-type insulators are also satisfactoi-y when the 
cotter key is properly designed. One manufacturei* 
has designed a clevLs-type insulator in which the cap is 
recessed to overlap the cotter key and prevent it from 
turning. One of the large power companies is replacing 
the regular cotter key with a circular key, so designed 
that the ends are concealed inside the clevis bolt when 
in place. Comparative te.sts show that clevis-type 
insulators equipped with circular cotter keys are on a par 
with ball-and-socket insulators. 

The link type of insulator is satisfactory if sulRcient 
loading is applied to keep the porcelain and the links 
in intimate contact, and the volUige per unit does not 
exceed 14,000 volts. Much of the discussion pertsiining 
to pin-type insulators is also applicable to link-type 
insulators. The problems involved are similar and can 
probably be solved by using similar methods. 

Many lines using suspension, insulators also use arcing 
horns to protect the insulator disks during flashover and 
to prevent burning of the conductor. Grading rings, 
shields, etc., also accomplish this purpose and change 
the potential distribution along the insulator string, so 
that the maximum voltage per unit is very much re¬ 
duced . Tests show that the arcing hojn is the only one 
of the above devices which ordinarily clmses radio inter¬ 
ference. Brush discharges take place at the ends of the 
horns, which produce an interference similar in sound 
to that of pin-type insulators. These discharges can be 
eliminated in the present design of tu-cing horn by 
adding a .small metal ball to the end of the horn. The 
surface area is thus increased, and shari) points are 
avoided. 

Other Sources op Interference 

Pin-type and suspension insulators behave alike when 
subjected to moisture and dirt. The pr^ence of either 
of these factors will usually increase the amount of 
interference, particularly on pin-type insulators. Tests 
in the laboratory show differences of 50 per cent or 
more in interference caused by insulators when dirty 
and the same insulators when cleaned. Moisture has a 
similar effect as shown by the curves of Fig. 1 where the 
noise level is three times as high for a line with insulators 
wet as it is for the same line when dry. 

Defective, cracked, and broken insulators of either 
kind set up a disturbance which often affects radio 
receiving sets several miles away. Small projections on 
the surface of the porcelain sometimes create inter¬ 
ference, especially when they are located in a heavy 
electrostatic field. Discharges frequently occur from 
the ends of tie-wires which are not bent closely enough 
to the conductor. 

The remedy in each case is clear. Defective insula¬ 
tors must be replaced. Dirty insulators can be cleaned. 
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Wet-weather conditions are sometimes minimized by 
overinsulation, and tie-wire ends should always be bent 
back as closely to the conductor as possible. Proper 
inspection and maintenance are therefore essential to 
the elimination of radio interference from high-voltage 
lines. 

Curves 

The curves in Fig. 1 are intended to show the effect 
of attenuation on radio interference which is being 
propagated along a transmission line, to give an idea of 



D (OlSrANCe IN HILE5) 

Pig. 1—Attenuation op Intebference Along a 
Transmission Line 

tiie distances to which interference will travel before it 
is reduced to a non-interfering level, and to show the 
effect of overinsulation. The observations were made 
on a 65-lpr. line, one mile of which is constructed witii 
pm-type insulators, and the remainder, about 20 miiAg^ 
with ball-and-socket type suspension insulators. 

The origin of the curves is taken at the point where 
the two types of construction join, and the abscissas 
•are measured from that point along the section using 
suspension insulators. The ordinates are measured 
by means of a milliameter coupled to the output circuit 
of a superheterodsme receiver through a transformer. 
Although the readings of this meter have no absolute 
value, their significance becomes apparent when it is 
known that signals from a 5000-watt radio broadcasting 
station 75 miles away could not be heard with noise 
levels of ten per cent or more. At ten p^ cent the sig- 
113.1s were Ebout eQUEl in intensity to the interfering 
noise. At five per cent the signals were stronger thnn 
the mterference. With a zero-reading on the meter 
the mt^erence was not objectionable, although it 
could still be heard along with the signals from the 
broadcasting station. 

The readings for the upper curve were talfAn during 
a ram-storm. The lower curve was taken about thirty 
minutes after the storm ceased. In the ease of the 
upper curve, a slight amount of interference could still 
be h^d at a distance of four miles, which was attrib¬ 
uted to the OTect of rain on the suspension insulators. 


The curves of Fig. 2 are similar to those of Fig. 1. 
These curves show the attenuation of radio interference 
at right-angles to a 55-kv. line for two conditions, 
(1) with no distribution circuits to radiate the dis¬ 
turbance, and (2) with distribution circuits parallel¬ 
ing the 55-kv. line and connected to other circuits 
at right-angles to the 55-lcv. line. The latter con¬ 
dition is one which occurs frequently in cities and 
towns, but no way of overcoming it has been devised 
yet. The most effective method of minimizing this 
kind of radio interference is the elimination of the inter¬ 
ference at its source. In many cases, however, the 
cheapest remedy for the situation may be the use of 
radio-frequency choke coils inserted in the distribution 
circuits where they leave the high-voltage line. 
Standard lightning-arrester choke coils have been tried, 
but were not successful because their inductance is too 
low. One company is successfully preventing radio 
interference on high-tension lines from following its 
telephone circuits by inserting choke coils in the tele¬ 
phone leads at points where they l^ve the high-voltage 
lines. Another company is experimenting with carrier 
current choke coils, and still another one is trying 
^ecially constructed choke coils of about 0.5 milli¬ 
henry inductance. No reports are available on these 
tests, however. 

Conclusions 

Radio interference is one of the problems which must 
be considered in future insulator designs. On pin-type 
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OWTANCE FROM LINE 

Fig. 2—Attenuation on Intebpbbbncb Pbiipendicolah to a 
Transmission Line 

insulators, corona and brush discharges can be elimi¬ 
nated by proper design of the petticoats, by using 
metal-coated or metal-capped heads, by using metallic 
threads in the pin-holes, and in some cases, by usin g a 
special glaze on the head and in the pin-hole. Sus- 
pemon insulators can be improved by changing the 
d^^ of the cotter key in the clevis type, by eliminating 
^charges between the links and the porcelain in the 
link type, and by redesigning all arcing horns to elimi¬ 
nate discharges at tee ends. The corona-discharge 
point on cap-and-pin insulators can be raised by proper 
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design of hardware, by elimination of sharp points, by 
insuring adequate clearances at the cap and the pin, and 
by making the shape of the porcelain conform more 
closely to the lines of electrostatic flux. 

Existing pin-type insulatoi's present the most difficult 
problem of all. Copper mesh placed under the tie- 
wires has proved fairly successful in eliminating dis¬ 
charges at the head of the insulator, but experiments 
are still being made to discover a process which can be 
easily applied, is not too expensive, and which will 
stand up under operating conditions during the life 
of the insulator. 

Radio interference from line insulators will always be 
a problem, because corona and brush discharges occxu* 
so readily on high-volCage equipment. Much work has 
been done to minimize this type of disturbance, and 
more is contemplated. Adequate maintenance and 
good construction are essential to the solution of the 
problem, but the greatest needs ar^ for improved de¬ 
signs and continue^ experimenting. 


DisciiHHicm 

R* J, Cl. 'WkhhIz Ati R<‘(loU(lo IXcacli \vt\ bavo a uuinhur of 
ioHulaiors up Utsts where they may become as 

dirty as possible with ochuiu s[)ray and fog. Tlmy are not 
cleaned at all; they are Uift to aceuiuulub^ all tlm spray and dirt 
that will come. Several tiiticK wo liavti ti*i(d tf) (bto^fc radio 
interference from that lot of iusiilators. There are 10 strings of 
insulators, of wld(*h 3 are post assemblies and the rest are sus¬ 
pension, including 2 <load ends, all under test at 150 kv. to 
ground. Wo have lujvor hmn able 1o find any radio interference 
althougJi tile iuHulators are visibly sparking over uudorueath 
arouncl the pin of eacjli when the air is damp. So it seems that 
there might be something more involved than just the design 
«if the itiHuljitur string itsr^lf; possibly the attachment of a long 
line with its inherent capacity is necessary to form an os(?illating 
<?ireuit whicli would give rise fo radio interference. 

J* P* ^follyinitiis 'I’lm experience in respect to radio inter- 
fnronee of the sev<‘ral (?ompanies operating transmission systtmis 
on the Pjwjifie Coast seems to vary eonsidc»rably. Aiipoituitly the 
greatest dilTiculty exists in the regions Itaving the heaviest 
rainfall and hence the eleanest insulators. diiTimilty seems 

to he experiem?ed hi the regions liaving less rain and a longer dry 
but partly foggy season, Omler these conditions dirt aeeuniu- 
lates along an oversf,r(‘ssed leakage path and becomes so firmly 
attached from the elTeet of leakage <3urronts that, a conducting 
path is built up which is not removed by rain. This conducting 
path reduces the arching at overstressed points and apparently 
reduces the radio interference. 

Il» N* Kalbs In connection with the bushing that Mr. 
Jollyman spoke of, we Inm* h:id the. same trouble with arcing bo- 
Iweeu the comluclor and the Inner portion of tlie bushing surface 
and -we havi! installed a screoii, using cither copper scriHUj or gal- 
VMTimid-iron .screen wire, attaching it to the upper part of the 
conductor, the s(?reen being allowefl to spread out and mnko con¬ 
tact with tile inner surface of the bushing tliroughout the entire 
length. 

With pin-type insulators, %vo have a groat deal of that same 
trouble that was described in .Mr. Van Atta’s paper. Wo use 
both three-jnecc and four-i)ioce pin-typo insulators, and have 
found nothing as yet that would clear up t.ho interference en¬ 
tirely. We have tried, in au expenmental xvay, using both the 
copper gauze that was nientioiicd in ilio paper, and semen and 
different materials of that kind. 


So far as tlio suspension insulators are coiieerned, wo lia\'e made 
some tests on tlieiii and find very little interference, if any. I 
wisli to emphasize the wonl “if*’ for this reason: We have lines 
with diffei’ont sized conductors on wliicli wo have found that the 
noise was of different vtduine on the dilTerent lines. On. a 1 lO-kv. 
line with 7 units in suspension, a lino having01)00 ahiminuin wire 
was niueli more noisy than a line of tho same voltage with a 
conductor of 307,5;i0-cir. mil aluminum. Also wo arranged for a 
field test by connecting une of those lines to one unit in the 
generating plant, starting in with zero voltage ami iMiilding it u)i 
and then lowering it, and at tho same time taking aremling of tho 
noise lov^ol. We found that the lino wliich ordinarily operated at 
120,000 volts still had points of visible corona, at 100,000 volts. 
'Tlioso were fcAV and scattered, of eonrso, but appeared even on tho 
arcing liorns. Wo still had noi.se at a voltage as low as 70,000 
volts. Contrasting with tJiat., wo oomploted a lino to oi>erato 
at 70,(X)0 volts, which liad 31)7,r)00-ou\ mil aluminum con¬ 
ductors, and from tlio radio intorferencc! standpoint, that is 
probably the most (pnet line on wliich we have ever made any 
tests. 

I simply wisli b) make tliat staLeniorit because i>robably a 
groat deal of our trouble is duo not to the insulators alone, but 
to tlio size i)f (ionductors and tho voltage impressed on them. 

Bradley Cozzens: 1 was very much interested in tho fact 
that the authors brought out tho problem of voltage dLstribiitioii 
on insulat<ir strings. With dry insulator.s, tho values which wore 
given aro undoubtedly correct. However, on tho Pacific Coast, 
we always fiinl fog, and Avith tho fog conics a wotting of tho in¬ 
sulators, and a ver>' marked ohango in tho voltage ilistributiou 
from that which is found in dry weather. A good example of this 
changed distrilmtion is the 9- or lO-unit .string on 110,(X)0-volt 
linos, in wliich two units of the string may be can-ying 90 per cent 
of tho applied voltage. Thus there is in ©xce.ss of 30 kv. on each 
of tho ovorstressed units. 'Phis is made evident by sparking 
over tho under side, and oecasiomilly ovt^r tho top surfaces of 
these units. These static sparks develop at times into an are 
discharge. At this time tho current is limited only by the wet 
resistance ot that iiortion of the string whicli is not partially 
short-circuited by the arcs. 

1 shovdd like to ask Mr. Van Atta if he has experienced this 
arc condition, and if so, how serious it is from a radio interference 
standpoint. 

I should like to stress this point further, that other voltage 
distributions than tlioso normally assumed for dry conditions 
practically ahvays exist on wet insulator strings, aud should bo' 
borne in mind when considering interference as caused by line 
insulators. 

K B. Doolitiies I was intor<»stetl to note that Mr. Jollyniau 
brouglit up iim subject of radio interference caiused by bushings 
because avo have experienced trouble from 96-kv. transformer, 
oil-switch, and wall-type bushings. These particular bushings 
consist primarily of a central porcelain tube, tho 1-in. bore of 
wliich is of considerably larger diameter than the bare copjior 
conductor Avhicb passes through it. Oonsequontly it was neces¬ 
sary for tile idiarging current of tho porcelain to juin]i the air-gap 
betAveen the conductor and the porcelain. This sparking not 
only caused radio infcorforonco but also broke doAvii the air and 
caused the formation of cu]>ric nitrate on the copper lead. The 
cupric nitrate was formed in such large quantities in some of the 
oil-swifceh bushings that it dropped to the bottom of the switch 
tanks and ate holes tlirough them, causing oil leaks Avhieh led to 
the discoAX‘ry of the trouble. 

We found that a very simple remedy for this trouble is to insert 
a split brass sleeve the full length of the hole through tho bushing 
which makes close contact with tho porcelain. The ifieevo con¬ 
sists of 24-gagG brass tubing of slightly larger diameter than the 
bore of the bushing, the tubing being split lengthwise so that it 
springs tightly against the porcelain Avhen inserted in the bore* 
On© end of the sleeve is, of emurse, bonded to tho conductor. 
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In regard to radio interference from Kne insulators, the 
Southern California Edison Company is particularly fortunate in 
that most of the lines are considerably over-insulated. This 
over-insulation is necessary because of the accumulation of dirt 
on the insulators during the dry season which would otherwise 
cause flashovers in fog. Five suspension units are used on most 
of our 66-kv, lines, which results in such a low voltage stress per 
unit that no radio interference is produced' under ordinary 
conditions. 

We operate a few miles of 33-kv. line on pin-type insulators 
and have looked for radio interference on them but so far have 
found none traceable to the insulators. This seems surprising in 
view of the possibilities for interference with this type of con- 
stnictioh as pointed out in the foregoing paper. 

Our 11-kv. and 16-kv. lines are in general free from radio inter¬ 
ference, I believe largely due to the fact that the insulators used 
are rated at eorusiderably higher voltage than that on which they 
are operated. 

H. T. Plumb: I was interested to hear the opinion that only 
clean insulators give radio iuterference, and that western lines do 
not interfere. The line of which the gentleman spoke is unknown 
but there is a line at about 110 kv. between here and San Diego 
which does interfere. I can vouch for the fact that there is so 



Pig. 1-—Radio Interference Readings 


Taken along the Medford Tap of Line 19. 12-21-28. beginning at Sw. 
327-A, using radio frequency galvanometer with radio test set. Lapp* 
insulators, 60 kv. No. 6173 had been previously re-tied beyond O. O. B. 
No. 327-A, using copper web under the tie wire. The web reduced the 
readings to zero within a distance of 8300 ft. from the switch, and readings 
remained 0 for 1.7 mile to end of single pole line at junction with 2-pole 
line insulated 130 kv. and operating at 68 kv. 

, Started talcing readings at Sw. 327-A at 9:20 A. M., arrived at end of 
130 kv. line at 10:45 a. m. 

much noise from that line, not only radio noise but real sound 
noise, that it once woke me up in the middle of the night. The 
line voltage may have increased in the night, or sea fog may have 
deposited on the insulators so that there was actual arcing be¬ 
tween petticoats. An engineer who lives in San Diego and whose 
home this line passes stated that it causes e:^cessive interference. 
He has jpurchased a $600 radio instrument which is practically 
worthless. He lives within three blocks of that line. 

R. S. Daniels: A serious situation at Medford, Oregon, 
has been remedied by the use of heavy copper braid on pin-type 
insulators used on 66-kv. wood-pole lines. Seven miles of line 
have been retied, using not gauze, but a pad of heavy copper 
braid, No. 4 B & S gage, placed under the tie wire. 

Mg. 1 shows relative attenuation along the 3>^-mi. section 
of line where the braid was used. 

We have found that the disturbance originating from dis¬ 
charges between the tie wire and the procelain is greatly affected 
by (1) rain or snow, (2) clouds, (3) temperature of the air, 
(4) tinie of day. The first two are probably due to humidity. 
Noise is at its worst in hot weather and least in either rainy or 
cloudy weather. 

Fig. 2 shows relative change in noise level throughout the day 


between the hours of 7:00 a. m. and 10:00 p. m., which shows 
much more disturbance during clear weather than cloudy. The 
copper braid as used at Medford for over a year has reduced the 
noise level to a point which gives practically no interference to 
radio sets which are near the 66-kv. wires, or near distribution 
lines, part of which have been carried on the same poles with the 
high-tension wires. 

Fig. 3 shows the application of the braided pad. 



Fig, 2—Radio* Galvanometer Readings at Medford 
Substation 

R. L, Binder: (communicated after adjournment) The 
authors have undoubtedly grasped the essential features of the 
cause of static on insulators and bushings, but they do not give 
any information on methods for overcoming the difficulty nor 
have they mentioned other important, considerations in connec¬ 
tion with brush and corona discharge on high-tension lines. 
Not only do corona and brush discharge affect radio transmis¬ 
sion but by the generation of ozone, they cause rapid deteriora¬ 
tion of insulation and also a high rate of oxidation of conductors. 

As far back as 1912, the writer was brought into contact with 
this condition on what were then considered high-voltage trans¬ 
mission lines and was able to overcome some of the difficulties by 
cementing metal foil to various parts of high-tensiou insulators. 
Such methods, however, did not afford permanent means for 
overcoming the trouble, because with the breakdown of the 
cementing medium, part of the foil would separate and that which 
remained attached to the insulator would increase the static 
discharge. 



Fig. 3 


We have called attention to the use of sprayed molten, metal 
coatings on various parts of petticoat insulators and insulator 
bushings and in every instance where such coatings have been 
used, entirely satisfactory results have been obtained. 

The accompanying report shows exhaustive tests which were 
made on porcelain bushings. 

Sprayed molten metal coatings of lead, tin, zinc, or copper, 
or combinations of them, have been used with equal success. 
Wliere it is desired to place them on the glazed parts of insulators, 
such surfaces are first sand-blasted and a permanent bond of the 
sprayed molten metal is readily secured. On clean unglazed 
surfaces, no sand-blasting is necessary. 
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The cost of applying the coating is entirely within commercial 
limits. 

Tests on Porcelain Bushings. A series of tests was made to 
determine a satisfactory method for decreasing the static leakage 
on some bushings used in circuit breakers. These bushings 
illustrated in Pig. 4 were used on 2000-ampere circuit breakers. 
They were normally subjected to a stress of 7700 volts to ground. 
In the test at 60 cycles', voltage was applied across the brass collar 
of the bushing and the bus bar through the bushing. The voltage 
was increased gradually from zero to a value at which static 
appeared and sometimes to flashover. 



Pig. 4—Bushing as Recisivkd from Factory 


The first appearance of static occurred between the through- 
bolt and the inside cylindrical surface,. See (a) on Fig. 4. As 
the air gradually became ionized the static spread and flowed 
very violently between the main copper conductor and tlie inside 
cylindrical surfjme. When the air within the bushing became 
(entirely ionized and the voltage had increased, static occurred 
about the alloy All. With increased voltage the static at (a) 
became violent and gradually crept over the porcelain causing a 
breakdown at 52,000 volts. 

Voltages at which sialic occurred. 

Audible. 8000 to 9000 

Visible inside. 13,500 volts 

Visible outside,... 19,000 volts 
Flashed over. 52,000 volts 

Methods of Eliminating Static. 1. Filled bushing with steel 
wool and poured a ring of compound consisting of beeswax and 
rosin over the visible ends of the metal alloy between bushing and 
sleeve. 

Results—Satisfactory if wool is properly packed. 

2, Pilled bushing with beeswax and rosin. 



Fig. 5—Bushing with Sprayed Copper Lining 


Results—Static eliminated until 12,000 volts was reached. 
Then it appeared on outside from porcelain to metal alloy. 

3. Bushing filled with compound. Metal alloy covered 
with compound. 

Results—Very satisfactory. No static at 25,000 volts. Not 
considered because flexibility of bushing was destroyed. 

4. Painted inside of bushing with aluminum paint. Alloy 
covered with porcelain. 

Results—Static at 15,000 volts. Not considered because 
aluminum paint flaked ofl. 


5. Sheet-metal tube placed inside of bushing and alloy 
covered with oompoun d. 

Results ^Very satisfactory. Not considered because method 
was thought undesirable. 

6. Brass through-bolts removed and bakeliie substituted, 
no compound used. 

Results—’Static occurred at 9000 to 10,000 volts. 

7. Inside of bushing coated with 0.006 in. of sprayed molten 
copper. AUoy covered witli compound. 

Results—Static occurred at 16,000 volts. Plash point re¬ 
duced to 46,000 volts. This method adopted to eliminate the 
static on these bushings. 

The inside of the bushing was sand blasted and cleaned. 
Next a coat of lead 0.004 in. tliick was put on to proidde a proper 
base. Over the lead a coat of copper 0.006 in. thick was sprayed. 
This metal coating is firm and will not flake or peel off. The work 
was done by the Metals Coating Company of America, at 
Philadelphia. 

Since discovering static on the FH9 bushings, tests were made 
with a compact superheterodyne radio set on various other types 
of bushings and the results indicated various amounts of static 
on practically all of them. This radio set is moved slowly along 
the compartment doors and the static is picked up oven though 
very slight. 

Further tests were made on an untreated bushing and on 
treated bushings. The results of tliese tests were as follows: 




Voltagei 

$ 


Specimen tested 

Audi¬ 

ble 

Visible 

Flash- 

over 

Kemarks 

(Fig. 4) Untreated. 

8.000 

i 1,000 

52.500 

Di.scharge lli*st became 
visible at ;« between 
. the bus copper and 
porcelain bushings. 
This discharge grad¬ 
ually Increased un¬ 
til flashover occurred 
from h to c. 

(Fig. 5) Inside of porce¬ 
lain bushing coated 
with spmyed molten 
. lead 0.004 in. thick. 
Covered with sprayed 
molten copper 0.006 
In. thick. With Ir¬ 
regular lead seal. 

8.500 

14,000 


Visible discharge took 
place from irregular 
lead seal to porcelain 
bushing at ft. No dis¬ 
charge audible or visi¬ 
ble inside bushing. 

(Pig. 5) Inside of porce¬ 
lain bushing coated 
with sprayed molten 
lead 0.004 in. thick. 
Covered with sprayed 
molten copper 0,006 
in. thick. With lead 
seal smoothed off. 

10,000 

17,000 


Visible discharge at d. 
No discharge inside 
porcelain brishlng. 

(Pig, 6) Inside of poi*ce- 
lain bushing coated 
with sprayed molten 

16.r>00 

29,000 


A very slight visible dis¬ 
charge occurred at e 
between collar and 

lead 0.006 in. thick. 
Covered with sprayed 
molten copper 0.006 
in. thick. Specimen 
No. 1, end of lead seal 
covered with insu¬ 
lating compound. 




porcelain bushing. 

(Pig. 6) Inside of porce¬ 
lain bushing coated 
with sprayed molten 
lead 0.004 in. thick. 
Covered with sprayed 
molten copper 0.006 
In. thick. Specimen 
No. 2, with end of 
lead seal covered with 
insulating compound. 

15.000 

29,000 

45,700 

A greater visible dis¬ 
charge occurred at c 
and gradually in¬ 
creased until flashover 
occurred from e to /, 
i. c., from collar to end 
plate. 
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C onclusions. The resiilts of the tests brought out the following 
points: 

1. Application of sprayed molten metal coatings on the inside of 
the porcelain bushings transfers the leakage from the inside to the 
outside of the insulator. It also slightly increases the value at 
which leakage becomes audible, but materially increases the 
stress on the porcelain bushing. 

2. Smoothing off the lead seal between the bronze collar and 
the porcelain bushing on one of the sprayed types definitely in¬ 
creases the resistance to audible leakage. 



Pig. 6—^Bushing with Sprayed Copper Lining and Gompound- 
piLLED Joint 

3. Removing some of the lead seal, and replacing it with an 
insulating compound, and smoothing it over the entire end of the 
brass collar, appreciably increases the resistance to audible 
leakage and transfers the discharge to the large end of the brass 
eoUw. Under these conditions, audible leakage occurs at a 
minimum voltage of 15,000 volts, which is about twice the nor¬ 
mal voltage stress of 7700 volts to which these bushings are 
subjected. 

4. The greatest safety factor is therefore obtained by coating 
the inside of the bushing with sprayed molten metal, and finish¬ 


ing off the end of the lead seal with insulating compound in such a 
manner as to completely cover the small end of the brass collar. 

E. Van Attas Regarding the voltage on strings of insulators 
on 220,000 volts, I gave only the maximum voltages. The paper 
takes care of that; that was given as 23,000 volts without grading 
rings, but with these it is down to 15,000 volts. 

Now regarding dirt and moisture on insulators: There is a 
question as to whether the distribution of voltage over the insu¬ 
lators isn’t changed by these factors. It certainly is. And, 
as a matter of fact, all of our experience has shown that during 
wet weather conditions of reception are very greatly improved 
along high-voltage lines. 

In connection with whether a certain line gives interference or 
not, I think we have to take into consideration the location of that 
particular line with respect to iihe broadcasting stations to which 
you happen to be listening. We know that if a station has a 
signal strength 100 or 1000 times gi’eater than the disturbing 
field strength that we are going to gj^t reception and there isn’t 
any radio interference on that line in that particvlar location. 
If we moved the same line out where we had to reach out 1000 
mi. to get reception, it would be as bad as any of the others. 

The condition of corona on wires may have something to do 
with interference along a line. In fact, there are a great many 
things outside of insulators that have a lot to do with radio 
interference. 

Regai'ding bushing trouble, we have had a great deal of that. 
In one instance, on a 66,000-volt bushing, we filled the bushing 
mth compound. In other instances on 25,000-volt transformers 
with hollow bushings, we have simply wrapped the wire running 
through the bushing with 10 or 12 thicknesses of Empire tape 
and this has taken care of the trouble and relieved the radio inter¬ 
ference. Incidentally, that same idea may be worth something 
on pin-type insulators. 







Spray and Fog Tests on 220-Kv. Insulators 

BY R. J. C. WOOD* 

Associate, A. I. B. B. 


Synopsis.—To determine insulation for an outdoor SSO-kv, 
station on the coast subject to ocean spray, an insulator test rack was 
installed at Redondo, California, 

Ten types of insulator, including widely different designs, were 
tested continuously for two years and a half at 160 ko. to ground. 
Comparative results were obtained by adding or subtracting units in 
suspension strings until an eguality against arc-over was approx¬ 
imated. Ninety arc-overs occurred. 

The surface leakage resistance was found to be a fair index of the 
resistance to arc-over under saU sprby conditions. The shape of the 
insulator made no difference as long ns the total surface resistance of 
the string remained the same. 


The surface resistance is that caleulated upon the assumption of a 
uniform conducting coating upon aU the exposed surface of the 
insulator and is the line integral of distance divided by circumference 
along the shortest surface path from cap to pin. 

Accidental differences of conditions are such that one insulator 
string would not consistently arc-over in preference to another unless 
its surface resistance were less than SO per cent of the other. 

Suspension strings having a total surface resistance of 11.0, rtsing 
inch units, were found satisfactory for a steady 150 kv. to ground 
under the conditions at Redondo. 

A spray method of cleaning insulators while energized was 
devised. 


Introduction 

N the latter part of 1926 it was seen that itwould soon 
become necessary to decide upon the kind of insula¬ 
tion to be used^in the Southern California Edison 
Company’s 220-kv, outdoor station that was to be built 
at Long Beach, on the coast south of Los Angeles. 

A test rack was therefore set up at Redondo on the 
coast, the location being chosen as one of the most 



^^10. 1 Test Rack, Knkkqiiunu Tuanspohmru, and Two 
Smadi, Tiiansfoiimbuh Uskd as Rkaci'ohs. Lomkino NbrtTit 

subject to ocean spray and fog upon the system, and 
where considerable insulator trouble on both 66-kv. and 
16-kv, lines had been experienced. 


of the porcelain. At night the deposition of moisture 
upon the insulators is frequently sufficient so that they 
drip and the sandy soil underneath is all pock marked 
from the dropping water. In addition to the salt deposit 
there is a certain amount of dust and sufficient soot 
to blacken any rag used for cleaning. 

The time of year during which arc-overs are most 
prevalent is from March or April until the first rains of 
the season, which may come in September or October. 

Description op Apparatus 
The rack illustrated in Pigs. 1, and 2, was situated 
about 500 ft. from the ocean front. The pipe bus was 
energized to 150 lev. to ground. 

Electrical connections were as in Pig. 3, the two 150- 



Pjfi. 2—Tms'i’ Rack. Looking Soutiiwhmt 


Climatic Conditions 

The storm winds are westerly and drive the spray 
from the ocean surf directly into the test rack, the 
accumulation of salt upon the insulators having been 
such at times that during the heatof theday small crystals 
of .salt have been observed scattered all over the surface 

1. Researeli Engineer, Soutliern CJalifornia Edison Oo., Los 
Angeles, Calif. ’ 

Presented at iha Pacific Comi Cojivmlion of the A, L E, E., 
Santa Manica^ Calif., Sept. H-O, lOfPJ. 


kv-a. banks of transformers in series with the4600-kv-a. 
t^sformer being used as reactors to limit the short- 
circuit current to 10 amperes over an insulator and 100 
amperes on the station bus. 

To indicate which of the insulator strings had arced- 
over, a one-ampere enclosed fuse was connected between 
each insulator string and the bus. These fuses were 
further protected agmnst weather and corona by short 
lengths of dne-inch pipe and may be seen in Pigs, land 2. 

The types of insulator tested are shown in Pig. 4; 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


some of their physical' constants in Table I. The 
quantity called “Surface Resistance’' is not any 
measured resistance, hut is the calculated surface 
leakage resistance from cap to pin of a single insulator 
unit, assuming the exposed porcelain surface to be 
uniformly coated with a conducting layer. Should the 
conducting layer have a redstance of one m^ohm per 


Test Rack 4,500 Kv-a 



Pig, 3—Diagbam of Connections between Station Bus 
AND Test Rack 

square inch, then the figures of Table I give the surface 
resistance from cap to pin in megohms. 

The rack was kept energized both day and night 
whenever possible; an arc-over would cause the relays 
to open the main 16-kv. switch; the operator would at 
once close the switch again; if upon the third trial the 
arc-over still persisted the switch would be left open until 
the n^ day. Arc-overs practically always occurred 
during the night when fog or dew was heaviest. 

Program op Tests 

During the period from January 1, 1927, to Jxme 1, 
1928, a number of rather long suspension strings was 
under test, no changes being made except to disconnect 
two short sfrings of 18 Ts^e A and 13 Tjqje D which 
arced-over. 

The strings under test during this period are detailed 
in Table II. They were all washed by hand on February 
9,1927. 6-E and 6-J were washed immediately after 
each arc-over, and 5-J was washed frequently as 
desmbed later. 

Beginning Jxme 1, 1928, the program was changed. 


Strings 8-E, 7-E, 6-E, we’*e removed (the number and 
letter designating the number of units of a certain type). 

The other types in service had the effective Humber of 
imits in a string reduced by short-circuiting any required 
number of units, at the upper end of the string, with 
wire. 

The g^eral practise was then followed of adding a 
unit, by moving the short-drcuiting wire, on any one 
string after it had arced-over on two separate days. 
This wire device enabled units to be added or sub¬ 
tracted without handling the units and changing their 
surface condition. 



Pro. 4—^Ttpss op Insviiator Undbb TbsI' 


It was expected in this way to .arrive gradually at an 
equality in the different strings. 

Types H and G were not put on test until October 
16,1928; Tspes C and F were added January 10, 1929. 

In order to get comparative results, types C, F, G, H, 
N, M, were all washed by hand on January 15,1929, so 
as to have them in the same condition as the recently 
added tspes. None of the other suspension strings had 


TABI.B I 


PHYSIOAL OOKSTAITTS OP INSUIiATOBS: INCH tINITS 


Type 

Diameter 

Leakage distance 

Surface resistance 

Resistance per 
inch leakage 

Axial length 
per unit 

Resistance per 
axial inch 

A 

10 

10.75 

0.651 

0.0605 

6.76 

0.1132 

B 

9 

20.0 

1.062 

0.0531 

6.5 

0.1634 

O 

9 

18.25 

0.956 

0.0623 

6.6 

0.1468 

D 

10 

11.0 

,, 


5.37 


B 

17 

33.0 

1.163 

0.0362 

14.5 

0.0802 

F 

11 

16.5 

0.811 

0.0492 

6.76 

0.1411 

G 

10 

18.12 

0.715 

0.0545 

6.76 

0.1244 

H 

10 

15.5 

0.837 

0.0540 

6.76 

0.1466 

J 

17 

83.0 

1.168 

0.0352 

14.6 

0.0802 

K 

14 

16.5 

0.848 

0.0514 

6.6 

0.1286 

L 

14 

19.0 

0.908 

0.0478 

6.6 

0.1375 

M 

14 

16.5 

0.848 

0.0514 

8.0 

0.1060 

N 

14 

19.0 

0.908 

0.0478 

8.0 

0.1136 


Note: Bedstance la not easily caleolated for Tn>eD. Promteatresaltattaeeinstoliayespproxiinately the same resistance as Type A. 
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been washed, except by natural rains, since February 
9,1927, and they were now left in that state but reduced 
in number of units per string and the process of building 
up to an equality started in again. 

On June 16,1929 the program was again changed and 
all types, except the posts J, had units added untO 


TABLE II 

INSULATOR STRINGS UNDER TEST 1-1-27 TO 6-1-28 


Ntunber 
in string 

Type and 
position 

Leakage 

distance 

Siurface 

resistance 

Period under test 

13 

A suspension 

140 

8,47 

1-1-27 to 3-12-27 

17 

A 

« 

183 

11.06 

1-1-27 to 6-1-28 

15 

« 

AA dead end 

161 

9.77 

1-14-27 to 6-1-28 

15 

AA « 

« 

161 

9.77 

1-14-27 to 6-1-28 

12 

B suspension 

240 

12.76 

1-1-27 to 6-1-28 

13 

D 


143 


9-23-27 to 2-1-28 

6 

E 

« 

231 

6.98 

1-1-27 to 6-1-28 

7 

E 

«• * 

231 

8.14 

U II 

« 

8 

E 

u 

264 

9.30 

tf fl 

If 

5 

J post 


165 

5.81 

ff ff 

ff 

6 

J « 


198 

6.98 

ff ff 

ff 

7 

J « 


231 

8.14 

ff ff 


15 

K suspension 

248 

12.72 

ff ff 

4f 

12L+3 

K 

u 

278 

13.43 

2-10-27 “ 

It 

12 

M 

If 

198 

10.17 

1-1-27 " 

ff 

12 

N 

If 

228 

10.89 

2-10-27 « 

ff 


there was one more unit in each string than the max¬ 
imum number that had arced-over at any time. 

Aec-Ovbrs 

The first pmod of the test showed that neither the 
five- nor six-unit post, type J, would be satisfactory 
without periodic cleaning; it was found feasible, how¬ 
ever, to spray the five-unit post with water, while 
energized, without danger of its arcing-over, provided 
the spra 3 dng were done frequently. Cleaning once a 
week apparently kept this post in good condition. The 
special spray nozzle used washed practically the entire 
porcelain suiface. 

13-A, 18-D proved inadequate, each arcing over twice. 
There were six arc-overs on 6-E in suspension and three 
on 6^J as a post, in each case the insulator being hand 
washed immediately after arcing-over. This difference in 
behavior between post and suspension may have been due 
to the slight difference in the shidding, or to the cap in 
one case and the pin of the insulator in the other being 
at bus potential or, what seems most probable, that at 
the greater devation above groimd of the suspension 
string there was a greater wind velodty and more 
spray and dirt were deposited upon the porcelain; heat 
radiation would also be greater in the more exposed 
position and deposition of dew greater,—all of which 
would rend®- the suspension string more liable to arc- 
over than the post. The post 5-J arced-over four 
times but not after regular washings were inaugurated. 
No relative values for the remaining suspension strings 
were obtained as none arced-over. Altogether there 
were 17 arc-overs in this period. 

From June 1,1928 to September 30,1928 there were 
30 arc-overs. The first rain of the season occurred 
October 11, 1928, and no further arc-overs took place 


imtil March 4,1929. From March 4, 1929 to July 19, 
1929 there were 43 arc-overs, giving a total of 73 ai’c- 
overs from which to analyze the relative perfonnance of 
the different t 3 T)es of insulator. 

Analysis op Arc-Overs 

In Fig. 5 each flashover has been plotted with a view 
to seeing whether the leakage distance might not be the 
controlling factor in arc-over; if so, the string ai'dng 
over should have the least leakage distance of all under 
test. When this was the ease it was plotted as a circle at 
100 per cent. When, however, there were one or more 
strings having lower leakage distances than the one 
ardng-over, then they were plotted as crosses showing 
their leakage distances as a per cent of that of the string 
that arced. Thus in Fig. 6 any tjrpe which has many 
low-percentage plots is apparently not so good as one in 
which the plots are of a higher percentage, remembering 
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Pio. 6—CoMPAnisoN OP Types upon a Leakaok Distanom 

Basis 


The inaalator string having the shortest loabago distance Is not always 
the one to arc-over. Eodi cross shows the i>ercet)tage leaksige length of u 
string that was shorter than the one ardng-over. A cirde shows the 
shortest arcing'Kiyer, 


that the comparison is not unit per unit, but is based 
upon strings of equal leakage distance. 

It is seen at once that this basis of comparison is not 
entirely satisfactory. Due to the imavoidable variations 
in amount of deposit, dew, wind, no two strings of 
insulators subjected to field conditions would ever 
behave exactly in accordance with any of their physical 
dimensions, except by accident. It would, however, be 
expected that they would average in some relation to 
some measuring stick, each exhibiting departures on 
either side of a mean. When these departures from the 
mean were the same for each, then they would be 
considered as equal, according to the particular ha-gin of 
measurement chosen. Ext^ding this argument to a 
number of different types of insulator, a true hania of 
comparison will have been found if in such a plot as 
Fig. 5 all the types exhibit equal divergencies. It is 
seen at once that Pig. 5 fails chiefly with respect to 
Type J, which by reason of its position should show uiv 
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better than all others. Fig. 5 shows it as the worst. 
The intercomparison of the other types is fair in view of 
the fact that C, F, G, H, N, M, were all washed January 
15,1929, and would be expected to show up better than 
the others last washed February 9, 1927. It will be 
found significant that the ratio of surface resistance to 
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PjG. 6 —COMPARMON OP TtpES UPON A SuKPACB RESISTANCE 

Basis 

Ea«* <^sa shows the percentage resistance or a string that was lees than 
Ttot of the one arclng.over. A circle shows the lowe^ 

inch of leakage distance does not vary over a wide range 
until Type J is considered. 

In Fig. 6 a plot similar to that of Fig. 6 is shown, the 
total surface resistoe of the string, instead of the 
leakage distance, being made the basis of comparison. 


the same range; M and AT are restricted in range but 
the niunber of observations is small for each. The same 
qualification applies to type J; however, J is now in its 
proper place, not having arced-over unless it had the 
lowest resistance, which is as it should be considering its 
preferred position near the groimd. 

a further test of the supposition that the surface 
resistance is a comparative measure of the resistance to 
arc-over, a direct comparison between types, taken in 
pairs, covering the whole period January 1, 1927 to 
July 19,1929 is given in Figs. 7 and 8. 

Comparing for instance Ts^ies A and B, each arc- 
over that has o^urred upon either one of these is 
plotted, showing in the same vertical line the surface 
resistance of the two strings, the one that arced-over 
marked with a circle, and the one that did not, with a 
dot. Drawn lines connect points of the same type and 
do not represent any relation between coordinates. 
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Fio. 7 Comparison op Types by Pairs upon a Subpage 
Resistance Basis 

toThaf of ^“ arbitrary resistance per unit equal 

nlnf ^ ^"easons referred to later This 

Mbrts a Ma^ aaifonait, 

the tmii civied “ t» 


Fia. S-COMPARISON OP Types by Pairs upon a SoiiPACE 

Resistance Basis. Insulatorsnot Washed Since Jan. Ifl, '29 

Type D has arbitrarily been assigned such a resistance 
per ^ T;^ould it best fit the comparisons 
A-p and D-B, A and B being radically different designs. 
This arbitral resistance of D turns out to be the same 
per umt as the calculated value for A. 

If th»e were none of the accidental variations 
previously referred to and the surface resistance were an 
exact measure of the arc-over resistance, then the circle 
points would dways be on the lower line. This is not the 
ca^, consideimg those pairs of points where the higher 
r^stance strmg has arced-over. The amount of the 
discrepancies is shown in Table III. 

TABUS in 

_ PBBOBNTA 6 B DJSOBBPANOIBS Og JIGa, 7 anh g 

.p Average difference In sai’- ~ --* 

restetancos as par 

-_ <»”t of the grater Period of test 

B-0 2'?? l-27to7-l9-2l» 


7-19-20 


aft^Ti? discrepancies are not large 

all, considering the nature of the origiZ^iS 
Md It B certoinly impossible to sesign to my one 
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rather than another any materially greater liability to 
arc-over when equal surface resistances of each are 
taken and exposed to the same conditions. 

It therefore appears that the surface leakage resis¬ 
tance is a close measure of the ability of these types of 
insulators to stand up under such conditions as are 
found at Redondo and that there is no particular virtue 
in one shape over another, except in so far as it may 
afford more surface resistance and enable a fewer 
number of units to provide the total required. 

1 here is a limit to the reduction in number of units 
per string imposed by ordinary diy and wet arc-over 
requirements and the danger of puncture when too few 
thicknesses of porcelain are used between line and 
ground. It would seem conservative to satisfy the 
ordinary line conditions as to number of units and then 
choose the type and perhaps greater number of units 
which will furnish the necessary surface resistance to 
suit the locality at the minimum of cost for both in¬ 
sulators and supporting structures. 

1 he final results of the elimination contest are shown 
in Table IV. 


'PAUtiB IV 

UMITa mSAOIIKD IN AltO-OVBR. tiEAKAGlS, AND RESISTANOK 


Tyiu? 

Max, 

iminbor 

ai’Cert- 

over 

Mill. 

mimbor 

not 

arcod 

l^oakuKo 

amd- 

over 

Distance 

n<it 

arced 

Burface 

arced- 

over 

Uosistanco 

not 

arced 

A 

10 

17 

172 

183 

10.41 

11.06 

H 

10 

13. 

200 

220 

10,62 

11.60 

O 

0 

10 

104 

m 

8.50 

0.55 

I> 

JO 

17 

170 

187 

10.41 

11.00 

K 

7 

K 

2.31 

204 

8.14 

9.30 

1*' 

ll 

12 

1«2 

108 

8.02 

9.78 

(i 


13 

158 

171 

8.58 

9.30 

H 

It 

12 

171 

186 

0.21 

10.04 

J 

7 


231 


8.14 


K 

12 

i;i 

IU8 

215 

10.17 

11.01 

ij 

It 

12 

200 

228 

9.00 

10.80 

M 

10 

12 

165 

308 

8.48 

10.17 

N 

0 

11 

171 

200 

8.17 

9.99 


Not©. Heaifltanco por unit of '*!>’' assumcKl oqual to that of 


It is seen that strings having a surface resistance of 
from 9,99 to 10.62 have arced over, these strings having 
gone through the whole period of the test from 1-1- 
27 to 7-19-29 without being artificially washed, but 
that the strings washed 1-15-29 had in competition 
with them arced-over resistances of from 8.17 to 9.21, 
showing to some extent quantitatively how the washing 
done by natural rains compares with careful artificial 
cleaning. It further seems that a string with surface 
resi.stance of 11.0 will satisfactorily insulate against a 
steady 150 kv. to ground for three years under climatic 
conditions similar to those encountered at Redondo. 

Acknowledgments are due practically all the in¬ 
sulator manufacturers for their ready response with 
samples of ‘‘fog type^' insulators without which it 
would have been impossible to arrive at such definite 
results. 

Conclusions 

1. Insulators may be compared, as to their ability 
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to withstand arc-over under spray and fog conditions, 
by their surface leakage resistance, calculated as the 
line integral of length divided by circumference along 
the shortest surface path from cap to pin. 

2. There is no virtue in any particular shape except 
as it provides surface leakage resistance. 

3. One insulator string will not consistently arc over 
.in preference to another unless its surface leakage 
resistance is less than 80 per cent of that of the other. 

4. A surface leakage resistance of 11.0, in inch units, 
per string, appears sufficient for a steady voltage of 
150 kv. to ground with conditions as at Redondo, Calif. 
On a line, allowance may have to be made for surges. 

5. It has been found practical to clean some in¬ 
sulators, while energized, with a water spray and thus 
use a smaller number of units than would otherwise be 
safe. 


DiHcuHsion 

G. A. Tho 220-kv. insulators at Loriji^ Btumh Stuani 

Plant worn solootod on tlii« !>asis of Mr. Wood’s tnsts. Six iy^ns 
J units aro usod for f ho bus supports aiul lo typo H units for 
tho strain i^sulat<u^s. A sjiray sysliun for washing tho insulators 
whilo onc?rgi/.(sl was also instatlod. All of this oquipment has 
now iMs^n in sorvioo for about ir> months and vorific^s Mr. Wood’s 
conoliision to a vory gnsit oxiont. 

Tho bus supports havo oiu^ inoro unit or 20 por mni, rnoro 
insulation than Juts lasm found oi»tiroly satisfmstory at stations 
away froiii tho soa (iojist, but Iiavo loss surftwai rosistaricni than 
Mr. Wood s Uwts show dosirablo at Hodondo without froquoiit 
oloaning. A spray-uozxlo system was therefon? iiistallod and 
th(» insulators an*, washed ontjii day from two uozs&los planed 
10 ft. from the bus sui)purts, ’J’ln? oloanlug seeurod has boon very 
satisfaetory and loaves only a small dfqmsit on tho under side of 
tho poroolaiii pettic?oats to bo romovod by hand wlieii found 
oonveniont. 

dotermiiio tho fiio.tor of safety against arc-over when the 
wtishiug is boing done, a sorios of laboratory kssts was made on 
insulatorH which ha.d boon covered with water and sand. It 
was found that the bus supports stood 325 kv. without arc-over 
and tho strain insulators in a horizontal position stimd an oven 
higher voltag(«. But tho bmtors of safety on tho Haine strain 
insulator in a vertical position and on tho oquipnnmt bushing, 
were found to b<» considerably lower. Thh characteristic of the 
strain iriHulators is xittrifiutofl to tlu! ilistaiico botw(»en units 
boing so small that a continuous stream of water is formed by tho 
lun-olT Ironi IIkj spray. Tho surface rnsistanco of those units is 
so Jugh that no trouble is o.xp(Hd,(ul on tho transmission lino 
whiU'c! washing is irnpriwjtical, but tho added saf(d;y of clean insu¬ 
lators is oIwif»usly desirable at such an important station and 
it is mm planned to cJiaugn the vertical strain insulators to 
typo L. 

"J'he husluiigs wm*o found to have a low surface resistance which 
makes frequent (deaniug imperative, so they are being washed 
whiles ermrgizerl, even though the concentration of salt in the test 
covering had to be reduced to 1/10 timt of sea water and oidy one 
spray nozzU^ usfsl to stand 325 kv. without anj-over. Sparking 
is of courses more uoiiceahht when washing the bushings than tho 
bus su})ports, but n*) trouble luis been experienced. Larger 
bushings will of course lie spccilied for all future equipment* 

F. W. M^xHtadU Some dry flashover tests on glmss cylinders 
in electric fiehLs between parallel plates where tho electric lines 
are parallel to th<» .surface of tho insulator have been in progress 
ill our laboratory ami Mr. Wood’s first conclusion suggested that 
we try Wet flasliovor tests on tho same apparatus. 

The following r. m. s. voltages were obtained; 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


Siuface resis¬ 
tance on 

Flasliover 150-kv. basis 

(a) Two-ln. lon^ by 1-13/16 in. diameter glnss 

cyJinder, treated with thi’ee successive 
coats of sea water dried between each 
coat.—Dry 2o deg. cent. 

(b) Same sample with a fourth coat of sea 

water.—Dry. 

(c) Same sample with 3 coats di'led and one wet! 

(d) Sprayed with fresh water (fine jnist) but 

many time.s jus much water as natural 
mist and sprayed from :i sides at once: 
some salt remaining. 

(e) Spray reduced to half of former amount..! 

(f) Corona and streamers but no dashover; 

spray In action as in (d^.’ 

Test (c) is under conditions most nearly duplicating Mr. 
Wood’s worst weather at Redondo and the agreement is quite 
satisfactory. 

The fact that this test is on an insulator of a shape radically 
different from those used by the author, a shape intended to 
eliminate some of the uncertainties such as flux refraction and 


non-uniform surface-current density, strengthens his second 
conclusion. 

Test (d) indicates the factor of safety that may be expected 
when spraying salty insulator surfaces with fresh water. 

The values above given are reproduceable within 10 to 15 per 
cent. The source of test voltage was a 250«kv., 400-kv-a. 
transformer with onlj'^ 15,000 ohms resistance in the liigli-voltage 
circuit, a voltmeter coil being used for the readings, 

R. J* C* Wood: It may be of interest to bring the Redondo 
tests up to date. 

Referring to Table IV of the paper, string D has been iucrejased 
to 17 units and has subsequently arced over twice. Stnng G 
arced once, was increased to 14 units and has not arced over 
since. One unit was added to string H which now has 13 units 
that have not arced over. In other respects Table IV remains 
unchanged. 

Mr. Maxstadt s I’esults in the laboratory, giving the same order 
of results as those obtained outdoors, are very gratifying and 
important as so much of the difficulty of research work lies in the 
proper coordination of laboratory results and field experience. 


12.500 4.2 

10,300 5.1 

5,000 10.5 

7.500 7.0 

8.300 6.3 

4,200 12.5 







The Sixty-Cycle Flashover of Long Suspension 

Insulator Strings 

BY R. H. ANGUS* 

Enrolled Student, A. I. B. B. 

Synopsis* This is a study of the 60^cycle flashover of strings strings^ with and without shields and tower, members. An attempt 
up to voltages of 1100 kv,, undertaken at the Ryan High-Voltage has been made to correlate these flashover voltages with the point-to- 
Laboratory, Stanford University. Investigation was made of the point and point-to-grounded-ptane arc-over voltages established in 
varltitions tn flashover voltage for similar horizontal and vertical 1928 at the Laboratory. 


Introduction 

HE dry 60-cyde flashover voltage of long sirings 
of cap-and-pin porcdain insulators, is of some 
importance in the design and selection of the insu¬ 
lation for any particular project. There are authori¬ 
ties who advocate the adoption of a wet flashover as the 
eritmon;* but the difficulties which have been enco\m- 
tered in the standardization of a suitable "rain” or 
"mist” make it inadvisable to accept this as the only 
test of insulator strings.’ Further, if Dr. L. B. LoebV 
theory of breakdown is established, it may be that power 
frequraicy arc-over voltages will be a measure of impulse 
voltage flashover of insulator strings, provided arcing- 
rings are designed and fitted to prevent cascading arcs.* 

In all the publications dealing with the flashover of 
insulator strings, which the writer has seen, no refer- 
Mice was found to tests on strings in a horizontal 
potition. Judging by the large numbers of strain 
strings in any high-voltage line, this would appear to 
be an important omission, which may be filled by the 
tests on horizontal strings to be described in this paper. 
Only one article mentioned flashovers of more 
760 kv.* Because deviations from a straight line 
flashoyer-distance relation only begin to appear above 
600 kv., the experimental work was continued up to 
flashovers of 1100 kv., which is the maxiTniiTn volt¬ 
age to ground available at the Ryan High-Voltage 
Laboratory. 

Doubt has been pressed as to the necessity of 
increasing the number of insulators in strain strings, 
by one or two, over the number in a normal suspension 
string. This seems to be standard practise to attempt 
to overcome the deterioration of insulation due to the 
accumulation of dirt and the heating effects of sunlight. 
But the flashover of similar clean strings in the two 
positions was not thought to be different,* although the 
form of the dectrostatic field about vertical and hori¬ 
zontal strings cannot be the same. 

The Nature op Flashover 

The flashover of an insulator string is the breakdown 

♦Commonwealth Fund Fellow at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

1. For reference see Bibliography. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. B., 
Santa Monica, Calif., Sept. S-6,19S9. 


of the surrounding air, and consequently follows the 
laws of conduction of electricity through gases, which 
have been formulated by Paschen, J. J. Thomson, 
J. S. Townsend, L. B. Loeb, F. W. Peek, and others. 
The process of breakdown is thought to consist of 
ionization, of the air and disturbance of the electronic 
orbits, consequent on the applied voltage gradient, till 
the air attains a conducting or chemically reactive 
state. When this occurs a sharp spark takes place, 
the spark having many of the characteristics of a con¬ 
denser discharge. The power arc immediately follows. 
In the preparation for breakdown, ionization is de¬ 
pendent on voltage gradient and therefore on the form 
of the electrostatic fidd. Previous to power-frequency 
point-gap arc-overs of above 500 lev., long “streamers” 
sparks reach out from the electrodes. The air in the 
paths of these sparks is conducting and their presence 
must influence the distribution of the field. It is con¬ 
ceivable that their influence is the main cause of the 
widdy varying arc-over values which are observed.^ 

The field about an insulator string is, as is well 
known, by no means uniform. The equal capacities 
of the units, as they are in series, give a higher stress at 
the line end of the string than at any other place. 
Equalizing shields do much to unify the distribij.tion of 
stress along a string, but they and grounded tower 
structures complicate the form of the field, so that the 
effect of their presence on the flashover of a string can 
hardly be accurately anticipated for any particular 
case. All that can be done is to discover the variations 
in flashover values due to surrounding objects, for some 
extreme cases. 

The Test Insulators 

Only two types of insulators were used in the tests. 
Both .were standard, ball-and-socket cap-and-pin 
porcelain insulators, whose principal dimensions are; 
insulator “A”, diameter 10 in., pitch 6.76 in.; insulator 
“B” diameter 10 in., pitch 6.0 in. 

It is hoped that the selection of this lype of in¬ 
sulator will in no way prejudice the possibilities of other 
types, induing that evolved by Dr. H. B. Smith.® 
Only ring shields at the line end and ardng-rings at the 
groimd end of the strings were used, as arcing horns 
appear unsatisfactory.® The shidds were to attempt 
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to equalize the electrostatic stress on individual units, 
and the arcing rings were to insure that the arc clears 
the string at the ground end. The dimensions are 
below. 

Shields. Single String; a circular torus, internal 
diameter 22 in. of 2.5-in. circular metal material, 
mounted from the line clamp so that the central plane 
of the torus was one inch below the top of the cap of the 
line unit. The whole shield was in metallic contact 
with the high-voltage line. 

Double String; an oval ring, internal diameters 33 
and 20 in., of oval material 1 in. by 0.5 in., mounted in a 
similar way to the single string shield with the 33-in. 
diameter in the plane containing the axes of the two 
strings. The 1-in. diameter of the material was parallel 
to the axes of the strings. 

Arcing-rings. Single Staring; circular ring, internal 
diameter 20 in. of 1-in. by 0.25-in. flat material, 
mounted in metallic connection to ground, the 1-in. 
dimension parallel to the axis of the string. The ring 
was level with the porcelain of the ground unit. 

Double String; similar in every way Ip the double 
string shield. 

Flashover voltages of vertical and horizontal strings 
of both types of insulators, were measured for the 
following cases: 

1. Strinp without shields or arcing-rings. 

2. Strings fitted with shields and arcing-rings. 

3. Strings fitted with shields and arcing-rings, 
tower structures being present at the ground end of the 
string. 

In eadi case the nearest object, other than these men¬ 
tioned above together, with the high-voltage and ground 
cables was over 18 ft. from the string. 

Method of Conducting Tests 

As the fiashov^ of any gap is dependent on ioniza¬ 
tion, the maximum voltage reached before spark-over 
is the value that must be measured. With an alter¬ 
nating voltage, the required value is that of tiie crest 
immediately previous to ^ark-over. Thus, a satis¬ 
factory method of measuring this value must be de¬ 
vised; either the crest value or the wave form must be 
known, and the use of an oscillograph is obviously 
desirable. The technique of voltage measurement by 
means of an oscillographic record of the current through 
a water resistor,- as developed in 1928 at the Ryan 
High-Voltage Laboratory,! proved to be invaluable. 
This method was used to cJdibrate the voltmeter coil 
of the high-voltage transformers, for each tjnpe of set-up. 
as differing capacities to groxmd and differing corona 
loads affect the constancy of the voltmeter coil’s 
transformation ratio. 

Five separate oscillograph measurements were made 
for each of a number of typical set-ups. The results so 
obtained were compared with voltmeter coil readings 
of other flashovers of the same strings. This led to a 
calibration curve for each type of string, so that volt¬ 


meter coil readings could be used for similar strings of 
different lengths. 

Results were thus achieved more quickly than if an 
oscillograph had been used for every measurment. 

No temperature or pressure connections of flashover 
voltages were made, as at no time during the tests were 
the conditions sufficiently far from the standard of 760 
mm. and 25 deg. cent, to warrant such connections. 

COMFABISON OP FLASHOVER VOLTAGES 

There are certain principles which must be accepted 
before flashover values of different strings may be com¬ 
pared; these are: 

1. Flashover values should be referred to the arc- 
over distance and not to the number of units in the 
string. The arc-over distance is the length of the 
shortest path in air which arc can take from the line 
to the groimd end of the string. 

, 2. Comparison of the flashovers of complete strings 



Pia. 1 —^Plashovbk or Suspension Insulators, Strain 
Position, Unshielded 

under working conditions should be made only with 
each other, or some standard, and not with the flash- 
over value of one unit of the string.® 

3. The lowest observed flashover is the important 
value. Proceeding on these lines, an attempt has been 
made to relate the lowest flashovers of suspension and 
strain strings with the standards of the point-to-point 
and point-to-grounded-plane arc-overs. 

Discussion op Results 

As the flashover of a string of insulators to a certain ex- 
t«it is dependent upon the initial state of ionization of 
the surrounding air, a constant flashova- voltage cannot 
be expected, and the values may be represented rather 
by an area than by a line curve. This is done in Fig. 1. 
The areas denote the range within which the flashover 
of a strain string may occur, for the two types of insu¬ 
lators which ware tested. A comparison is also made 
between the values derived by the water resistor ipethod 
and the direct voltmeter readings. This shows the 
necessity for calibration of any particular arrangement 
of apparatus. 
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With “B” insulators, the calibration ratio increases 
steadily with the string length, which is a result of the 
increasing corona load as the flashover voltages grow 
larger. With “A” insulators a greater change in the 
ratio sets in at 550 kv. This is due, first, to the in¬ 
creasing corona, and second, to priming which occurs 
with more than six of this type of unit. '‘Priming” 
is a term applied to the short, snapping sparks over the 



FltJ. 2'—NoN-(JASrAI>IN<J Ki.ashovku ok VkuTKJAIi Stuino ok 
I0'‘A” iNsri.iVTciuH 

line units, occurring before arc-over. It is the direct 
translation of the French expression for this phenom¬ 
enon,® and .should, in the opinion of the writer, be 
used in tireference to ‘‘cascading,” which should de- 



KlO. a - Fl.AMIlOVKIt OF SliWKNHION lN.SUI.A'l‘aitS, VVitlTlCAI. 

F(»hitjon% LowKH'r Ouhkkvkj) Vamhcs 

scribe only the type of arc that clings close to the 
porcelain in ite passage from one cap to the next. 

Lowest Observed Values 
1. Strings in the Vertical Pveition. 

(a) . “A” and “B” insulators, unshielded. 

in this position, the conductor has a very considerable 
shielding effect on the string; so much so that no 
priming took place, and only 108 in. could be arced over 
with the 1100 kv. available. There was some cascading 
with ‘‘A” insulator strings of above ten units. Fig. 2 
is a typical non-cascading are-over. 

(b) . “A" and “B” in.sulators, with shield.^, arcing- 
rings, and tower members. 


The lowest flashover voltages for the same arc-over 
distances are very similar to those foi-unshielded strings; 
the effect of the conductor is nearly as much as that of 
the shields in equalizing the stresses on individual units 
and preventing both priming and cascading. This is 
especially noticeable with the smaller pitched “B” 
insulators. 

‘Phe values for shielded and unshielded strings are 
so equal that one curve serves for both sets. (Fig. 3.) 
The curve is approximately midway between the point- 
to-point and point-to-plane curves; the deviation from 
thi.s po.sition at above 750 kv. is due to the effect of the 
capacity-to-ground on avertical gap, which caiuses about 
20 i>er cent increase in the arc-over value of a 110-in. 
point-gap when the lower point is moved from ground 
level to 15 ft. above it.' 

In order to discover any effect of the vertical part of 



KlO. 4—J'’l,A8IlOVBU OP 20 “B” Insiii.atoks, with BHIEr,I>S AND 
Towbk Mbmhbhk in Pokition 

towers on flashover values, a large wire screenfwas 
erected 10 ft. 10 in. from the nearest point of the shield 
of a string of 20 “B” insulators, and the screen was 
connected to ground. (Fig. 4.) Voltmeter readings 
of flashovers were taken with and without the screen 
in place. The averages of the two sets of readings were 
equal, showing that the voltmeter coil calibrations of 
the two set-ups were the same. But the lowest ob¬ 
served values were 900 kv. with the screen and 930 kv. 
without. It is probably safe to infer that the exploring 
streamer sparks were influenced by the presence of the 
screen, resulting in a 3 per cent lower flashover. This 
is barely greater than the limits of experimental error. 
Consequently it may be said that the important part 
of the tower, as regards flashovers, is the member at 
the ground end of the insulators. 

The flashover voltage of a double string when 
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shielded, is sufficiently near to that of a similar single 
string to assume that they are equal, provided they have 
equal arc-over distances, (Fig. 3). 

2. Strings in the Horizontal Position. 

In the horizontal position the conductor provides no 
shielding effect. In actual transmission lines, the 
jumper at anchor towers would give some shielding; 
but it was decided to use an ^treme case, as might be 
found at a terminal point, wh«‘e the lead to the trans- 


PiG. 5 —^FiiAShoyer op 25 “A” Insui<atobs, STRAiif Position 

formers or switchgear is in such a position as to shield 
the insulators but little. 

(a) “A” insulators, unshielded. 

The lowest flashover voltages of unshielded strings of 
“A” insulators are mid-way between the point-to-point 
and point-to-plane values, up to about 750 kv. Above 
this, both priming and cascading (Fig. 5) become very 
marked, and the curve runs below those of the two 



Pio. 6 —Flashotbr op Suspension Insulators, Strain 
Position, Lortbst Observed Values 

st^dards. (Fig. 6.) It should be noted that 26 “A” 
units were arced over only because priming and cas¬ 
cading occurred. The flashover of 26 of the closer 
pitdied “B” units was beyond limits of the high-voltage 
transformers, for witb them there was less priming and 
cascading. (Fig. 7.) 

interesting, as it visibly demonstrates the 
ne^ of ^elds and arcing-rings; corona from the high- 
voltege lead has shielded the firat nine units, but cas- 
cadmg has occurred on the ground unit. 

(b) “B” insulators, unshielded. 


The smaller amount of priming with “B” insulators 
results in a higher flashover for a given arc-over distance 
than with the “A” insulators, although there is hardly 
any difference between the flashovers of the two ts^pes 
for strings of less than 15 units. 

^ (c) “A” and “B” insulators, with shields, arcing- 
rings, and tower members. 

Fig. 9 shows a typical arc-over. An arc to the tower 
sometimes occurred, and the flashover was frequenfly 
below the string but in every case the arc cleared the 
units. 

The flashover voltages were the lowest of all those 



Fig. 7 ^Flashover op 22 "B” Insulators, Strain Position 


Aj --- 


Fig. 8 Fla^^hover of 10 Insulators, Strain Position 



l^iG. 9 —Flashover op 20 ‘A’’ Insulators, with Shields 
AND Tower Members in Position. Water Column Resistor 
IN Foreground 


measured. They agree very closely with the point-to- 
grounded-plane values, as might have been anticipated 
from the position of the high-voltage lead with respect 
to the grounded tower. 

Conclusions 

1. Variation in Pitch. With strings in any position 
which are shielded (either by the conductor or by 
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shields) a 15 per cent variation in pitch does not 
affect tiie arc-over. 

With strings which are not shielded cascading and 
priming may result on an increase in pitch. This will 
lower the flashover value. 

The 5-in. pitch of the “B” insulators seems to be as 
large as a 10-in. diameter unit will stand without cas¬ 
cading. This is in close agreement with the results of 
G. Viel® for eap-and-pin insulators 11.4 in. in diameter 
and 5.9 in. pitch. In other words, for unshielded 
strings the pitch should not be more than about half 
the diameter of the unit. 

2. Shielding. All strings (except perhaps those below 
15 in. long) should be shielded. With vertical strings 
the conductor may provide sufficient shielding if the 
pitch and therefore the variation in stress on individual 
units, is not too great; though to be certain that the 
flashovers dear the string, arcing-rings should be used.® 
In other positions the conductor may not provide 
sufficient shielding; then ring shields must be fitted. 

S. The Flashover VoUage-Distance Relation is not 
straight line, but lies between the point-to-point and 
point-to-ground-plane curves. 

The Lowest Flashovers are obtained with strain 
strings. But th^e values are not below the point-tp- 
grounded-plane arc-overs for the same distances. 

5. Length of Strain Strings. These need not be more 
than five per cent longer than suspension strings; 
that is, one unit in twenty should be added to the normal 
vertical string to guard against the capadty effect of 
the strain towers. Additional units may also be neces¬ 
sary to overcome special local atmospheric or dirt 
conditions. 

6. Double Strings have the same flashover as single 
strings of the same length, if both are adequately 
shielded. 

7. Calibration of Voltmeter. Voltmeter-coil (or po¬ 
tential-transformer) readings should be calibrated by 
some suitable method for each particular type of set-up. 
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Discussion 

Bradley Gozzens: It has been pointed out that the condi¬ 
tion for the maximum field intensity on a point having a definite 
distance clearance, is to place that point at the center of a sphere. 
It is practically impossible to have the point at the center of a 
hemisphere. The point-to-plane condition approaches this 
latter setup, and is the practical condition that gives the lowest 



Pig. 1 


arc-over voltage for a given distance between electrodes. The 
value of point-to-plane arc-over voltage is thus the safe value to 
use in that portion of tower design which is based on flashover 
distance. The results of Mr. Angus show that the insulator 
string flashover values approach the point-to-plane arc-over 
voltage as a minimum. 

Mr. Angus states that double strings have the same value of 
flashover voltage as do single strings of the same length. It has 
been the practise in past years to use the double string in prao- 
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tioaily every place where especially high str^gth is necessary. 
These have been replaced in some cases by the new high-strength 
units, but there are still many places where the double string is 
used. The wet arc-over of an insulator string is quite different 
from the dry condition which Mr. Angus has considered. 

The volt^e distribution on a wet insulator string is anything 
but uniform. Taking a double string that is wet, the voltage 
may pile up on the two or three line units of one of the,strings; so 
that the remaining portion of the string is practically entirely at 
ground potential. On the other string of the pair the high-voltage 
stress may be on the tower end of the string. This means that 
the entire string with the exception of the two or three units at 
the tower end of the string will be at line potential. The fourth 
unit in this strmg will be at line potential, while the fourth unit in 
the paralleling string is at ground potential. This high potential 
difference between the two strings is in many cases sufficient to 
break down the air between the two strings, and result in a 
complete arc-over of the string. 

It has been found in practise that double suspension strings do 
have a higher rate of failure in dust and fog conditions than do 
the single suspension strings. 

Mr. Angus has given some valuable information in this paper 
in regard to the two conditions which he has investigated. 
There are, undoubtedly, many Other conditions which might be 
considered, but it is of the utmost importance to the man who is 


designing towers to have definite values upon which to base 
judgment in regard to the value of pitch as affecting the string 
flashover. 

P. H. McAuleys (communicated after adjournment) Mr. 
Angus has studied the 60-oycle fiashover characteristics of sus¬ 
pension insulators of two different pitches or spacings. The 
longer spaced units showed a greater tendency to cascade. It is 
inferred that cascading flashovers will not occur if the pitch of the 
insulators is sufficiently small. These conclusions seem per¬ 
fectly valid in so far as the effect of cascading on the magnitude 
of the 60-cycle flashover voltage of a given string is concerned. 

However, from a service point of view we are interested in cas¬ 
cading because of the liability of damage to the porcelain disks. 
Apart from foreign conducting material, perhaps most line flash¬ 
overs are caused by smrge voltages. Hence, we are really more 
interested in the nature of the surge flashover, because it seems 
reasonable to assume that the power current will follow the arc 
path established by the surge. Laboratory tests indicate that ' 
surge voltages invariably cascade insulator strings that are not 
protected by arcing rings. Pig. I shows a surge flashover of a 
12-unit string of suspension insulators of 10-in. diameter disks 
and 4%-in. spacing. It is noticed that the are clings to the 
porcelain surface of every unit in the string. In our experience 
tos is characteristic of surge voltage flashovers regardless of 
insulator pitch of spacing. 
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Synopsis*—This 'paper gives the results of a rather comprehensive transmission line construction; and suggested methods of protecting 
series of tests on the impulse insulation characteristics of wood and vyood from damage due to lightning discharges; also a brief discus- 
on combinations of insulators and wood as used in wood pole sion on the application of the data. 


I. Introduction 

OOD poles and crossarTns have been used in trans¬ 
mission line construction since the beginning of 
electric power transmission. That wood has insu¬ 
lating value has been recognized through these years 
both in the field and laboratory and it has been utilized 
to a greater or less degree either intentionally or acciden¬ 
tally as a part of the insulation for transmission lines on 
practically every power system. In some localities it 
has been possible to use treated wood as a part of the 
normal line voltage insulation but frequently it is not 
even practicable to have wood in the insulating circuit, 
between phases at least, on account of the possibility of 
crossarm and pole burning caused by leakage currents. 

With steadily applied voltages the insulating value 
of wood varies over a very wide range depending upon 
the treatment, kind of wood, moisture content, and 
amount of contamination. Ordinary t 3 ^es of line in¬ 
sulation are also affected by moisture and contamina¬ 
tion; however, it has been learned that these factors do 
not influence their impulse insulation characteristics 
materially. It has also been observed, from analyses of 
operating performance of transmission lines from a 
lightning standpoint, that those utilizing some part of 
the wood apparentiy have better records than lines with 
the same amount of porcdain insulation but with the 
hardware bonded and grounded. 

Con^deration of these factors made it desirable to 
undertake a special study of the impulse insulation 
characteristics of wood for its practical value in the 
design and operation of wood pole lines, to provide a 
means of placing some measure of value upon the many 
schemes being proposed and tried which use wood as 
insulation, and as a supplement to the rather intensive 
investigation of the lightning problem being conducted 
in the field and laboratory. Accordingly a rather 
comprehensive series of tests was undertaken for the 
purpose of obtaining some fundamental data on the 
insiUating value of poles, crossarms, and combinations 
of insulators, crossarms, and poles to impulse voltages, 
also on methods of protecting wood from damage due to 
lightning. With these data available it should be pos- 
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sible to use wood in a more intelligent manner in design 
and better understand the performance of various types 
of construction where wood constitutes part of the line 
insulation. 

II. Test Impulse Wave 

The impulse voltage wave used for all the tests can be 
described as one reaching its maximum value in ap¬ 
proximately one-fourth of a microsecond and then 
decreasing to one-half of its maximum in approximately 
twenty microseconds. The voltages recorded are the 
minimum crest values required for sparkover on the 
tail of the wave. 

While the sparkover voltage values would vary with 
the tsnpe of impulse wave used, it was not considered 
practicable to extend the tests to cover other types of 
voltage waves, particularly since no actual determina¬ 
tions of the character of lightning voltages had been 
made at that time. These tests should be interpreted 
as not necessarily representing actual lightning condi¬ 
tions but as giving comparative sparkover voltage values 
for the particular voltage wave. 

Voltages having maximum values of«400 kv. to 3000 
kv. were employed. Several shots were required in 
making each point determination and as would be 
expected in testing insulation having the characteristics 
of ordinary wood, the test points were rather erratic. 
The actual test points have not beoi shown on the 
curves in the various figures, hut rather they represent 
averaged results. The dashed curves and portions of 
curves are interpolations Snd extensions. 

III. Impulse Sparkover Voltages 

General. Sparkover voltage tests were made on 
cedar, chestnut, and treated pine poles; fir and treated 
pine crossarms; tr^ted hardwood and pine sticks; and 
combinations of insulatorsand crossarms; insulators and 
poles; and insulators, crossarms, and poles. The poles 
and crossarms were of .dimensions that might be used on 
a line except that the poles were shorter. The dimen¬ 
sions of the sticks were about those conadered sui^ble 
for use as long wood guy insulators. The combinations 
of insulators and wood tested were as might be used in 
66 kv. to 132 kv. construction. 

To study the influeice of moisture, conductivity, and 
contamination on the impulse sparkover values, one 
eada of the different varieties of poles was kept under 
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cover for over two weeks so they contained the usual 
amount of moisture in a dry pole, another set was kept 
in a similar way but their surfaces were wet before test- 



their conductivity, and to other samples a coating of wet 
cement was applied to simulate contamination. The 
crossarms and sticks were prepared in a similar mann^, 
several similar sample being given the same treatment. 

Poles, Crossarms, and Sticks. Tests were made on the 
dry, surface wet,tap water soaked, salt water soaked, 
and cement coated poles in varying lengths from 4 ft. to 
14 ft. The results indicated that the impulse sparkover 
values are not materially affected by the variety of 
wood, treatment, mpisture content, contamination, or 
salt water absorption. The salt water soaked cedar 



Fio. 1 —Impulse Sparkover of Wood Pole 

ing as would be the case in a heavy shower, a third 
group was soaked in a vat of ordinary tap water for 
about two weeks to thoroughly wet the wood fibers, the 


pole, however, did give values lower than any of the 
othere, probably on account of its very low conductivity, 
but since it did not represent any probable field condi¬ 
tion, it was not included in the results. Many values 
obtained from the wet and salt water soaked samples 



Pig. 2—Ttficaii Test Assemblt 


fourth soaked in a vat of salty water (about one-fou 
as salty as sea water) for about two weeks to incre 



Pig. 4—Sparkover Voltage of Wood Guy Insulators and 
Wood Ckossarms 

were higher than those from corresponding dry samples* 
Adding^ a 200-ohm resistance in series with a pole, 
simulating high ground resistance, did not measurably 
affect the sparkover value. 

Fig. 3 gives the results of the tests on poles. The 
test points fall between the maximum and miriim niYi 
curves which vary about 20 per cent above and below 
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the average value of approximately 170 kv. per ft. 

Similar results were obtained from tests of crossarms 
and wood guy insulator sticks, little difference being 
found as between hardwood, fir, or pine and the treat¬ 
ment or moisture content. A slightly higher insulating 
value than that obtained for poles was indicated, how- 


exception of those using a 70-kv. pin type insulator of 
usual design. 

Combinations of Insulators, Crossarms, and Poles. 
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Fig. 6—^Spabkovkr Voi.tagb op Air-Gaps 

ever, probably due to their smaller cross-section and the 
better class of wood. The results are shown by the 
curves in Pig. 4. 

Air-Gaps. Sparkover voltage measmements were 
made for air-gaps such as obtain between conductors 
and guys or grounded parts of structures and across 
horn-gaps. These gaps are somewhat similar to needle- 
gaps but usually, on account of the hardware and 
configurations involved, should have slightly higher 
sparkover values than needle-gaps. It is believed the 
test set up was fairly representative of actual conditions 
and the resulting values are given by the curve in Fig. 6. 
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LENGTH OF WOOD CROSSARM IN FEET 

7—Spakkovbr Voltage op Insulators and 
CllOSSARM 




LENGTH OF WOOD POLE GAP IN FEET 

8—Sparkovbb Voi^agb op Insulators and Wood 
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NUMBER OF lOINCH 0IAMETER*5%^ INCH SPACED INSULATOR UNtlS 

Fig. 6—Sparkover Voltage op Suspension Insulators 

InsuMors. Fig. 6 gives the*'sparkover voltages for 
10-in. diameter 5H-m. spaced suspension units of the 
ordinary design for the 20-microsecond wave, as tak«i 
from the recent paper on Lightning by F. W. Peek, 
Jr.* All tests were made with this tjpe of unit with the 

*See Bibliography for references. 
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LENGTH OF WOOD POLE GAP IN FEET 

Pig. 9—Sparkover Voltage op Insulators, Wood Cross- 
Arm, AND Wood Pole 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9 give the average sparkover volt¬ 
ages for combinations of insulators and varying length 
of crossarm, insulators, and varying length of pole 
and differmt combinations of insulators and cross- 
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arms with varying length of pole respectively. The. 
suspension units were hung from the crossann by means 
of an ordinary eye bolt as illustrated by Fig. 2, and the 
pin type insulator was mounted on a 13-in. pin. The 
crossarms and poles were tap water soaked and had 
approximately average insulation characteristics; how¬ 
ever, all curves were adjusted to represent an average 
of the samples. 

The sparkover voltage values of the component parts 
cannot be added directly as will be noted, on account 
of the differences in the characteristics of porcelain and 
wood insulation and their physical relations in the 
ordinary transmission structure. 


The results of these tests are not included in curve 
form as , they were very erratic, depending upon the 
condition of the poles; also direct practical application 
could not be made of the data. They did, however, 
indicate possible limitations in the effective use of poles 
to increase the insulation of all three power conductors 
from ground. For example, should simultaneous par¬ 
tial sparkovers occur on two or more phases on the same 
structure followed by dynamic current, a phase-to-phase 
flashover might occur at lower lightning voltages than 
would be required to cause a flashover to ground. 
Operating experience and possibly additional tests 


If sparkover values are desired for combinations 
different than those shown or for suspension insulators 
with spacings other than 5H in-j values can be inter¬ 
polated by shifting the starting point of the curves or 
making estimates from the combinations covered by the 
tests. For example, eight 5-in. spaced units have 
approximately the same impulse sparkover as seven 
5^-in. spaced units so the seven unit curves may be 
used for estimating the sparkover voltages with eight 
short spaced units in the various combinations. 

Partial Sparkover of Combinations of Insulators, 
Crossarm, and Poles. Sparkover of the insulators only 
may occur with impulse voltages applied to combina¬ 
tions of insulators and crossarms, insulators and poles, or 
insulators, crossarms, and poles, at lowervalues than are 
required to completely spark over the combinations. 
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Pio. 10 —Hoen-Gap Psotection of Wood Poles 

The voltages at which these partial sparkovers occurred 
seemed to be primely a function of the moisture 
content or conductivity of the pole or crossarm. With 
cross^ or a dry pole in series with the 
a <^, he voltages at which partial sparkover 
oee^ed were about the same as required for com- 
^rkoTO of the a^My. Howeyer, Mth a 
akrag wet pole the voltages at which partial sparkover 

sparkover value of the in- 
O^e crossarm only. The intensity 

th spMkover arc was very much lower than 

that for normal discharge of the lightning generator. 
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Pig. 11—Horn-Gap Protection op Wood-Gxiy Insulators 

having available 60-cycle dynamic voltage on which the 
impul^ wave is superimposed will be required before 
the possible effect of partial sparkovers on line operation 
can be estimated. 

IV. Protection op Wood prom Damage 

Wood poles and crossarms are frequently damaged 
by lightning discharges and it is therefore essential that 
some m^M be devised for protecting wood from such 
damage if it is to be used as part of line insulation to 
lightning voltages. 

A simple device used in the tests consisted of protect¬ 
ing hom-gaps so proportioned that the .'mpulse dis¬ 
charges occurred across the air-gap rather than along 
the wood. It was also indicated that, whenever the 
sparkover value of the parallel path was lower than that 
of the wood boing protected, all discharges occurred 
across the weaker path. Since the sparkover voltage 
values for wood were found to. vary it is necessary that 
the gap be so designed to afford protection even though 
the particular wood specimen might have lower than 
average insulation strength. 

10 .and 11 give the controlling dimensions for 
designmg hom-gap protection for wood poles and ^y 
iMulator sticks respectively. Dimensions taken from 
me safe” curves ^ould protect poles and sticks hav- 
mg insulation stren^s corresponding to the low 
samples tested and the margin between the “critical” 
curves and “safe” curves indicates the factor of safety 
under average conditions. Not only must the air-gap. 
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be of the proper relative length but the clearances from 
all points of the horns to the wood must be such that 
ares will not occur from the horn to the wood and then 
along tlie surface of the latter. 

Another method of protecting guy insulators from 
damage in the event of structui’e flashover is by means 
of a parallel gap, having a lower sparkover value than 
the insulator, installed on the pole. Fig.l2 illustrates 
this scheme and gives the relation between pole-gap and 
guy insulator lengths. To provide for the possibility 
of a high insulation strength pole being combined with 
a low insulation strength guy insulator it is necessary to 
allow a differential as shown by the “safe” curve. 
Damage will, of course, occur in this pole-gap in the 
event of flashover unless it is protected. If protecting 
horns are to be installed, the critical curve should be 
used in determining the pole-gap and the protecting 
horn-gap dimensions should then be proportioned as 
shown by Fig. 10, otherwise by using the “safe” pole- 
gap curve and the “safe” air-gap curve a double factor 
or safety would be provided. 
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Kiii. 12 —Ratio op Woob-Polb Gap to Wood-Goy Inbolatob 
FOJ i Guy Insulator Puotkction 


To determine whether an ordinary differential in 
ground re.sistance between pole and guy would make 
.such a protective scheme unstable, a 60-ohm resistance 
was inserted in series with the pole-gap and this amount 
of resistance did not affect, the relations. 

Protecting gaps for cro&sarms must be designed for 
each combination of insulators and crossarm length as 
the voltage appearing on the crossarm is dependent 
upon the relations in the particular combination and the 
protecting air-gap must be so proportioned that it will 
have a sparkover value lower than the voltage appear¬ 
ing on the crossarm. Actual tests were not made to 
determine controlling dimensions for crossarm protect¬ 
ing horns; however, a suggested procedure is as follows, 
from Fig. 7 obtain the sparkover voltage of the partic¬ 
ular insulator and crossarm combination, interpolating 
if necessary, then determine the increase in sparkover 
voltage effected by the crossarm by subtracting the 
sparkover voltage of the insulators alone, take 80 per 
cent of the resulting value to allow for variations in 
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crossarins, determine the air-gap length from Fig. 5, 
and then obtain the clearance between the horn tip and 
crossarm directly from Pig. 11, using the clear length 
of crossarm to be protected as the abscissa. 

The use of two or more shorter gaps in series might 
seem preferable and this scheme was also experimented 
with, but the sparkover value of gaps in series is rather 
indefinite unless all gaps are identical. The single gap 
would also seem less objectionable and more practicable 
of application even up to dimensions for protecting 
wood pole gaps longer than 20 ft. Whether protecting 
horns for poles, wood guy insulators, and crossarms 
designed with these dimensions will be effective for 
actual lightning must be demonstrated by field applica¬ 
tion, or when more is learned about lightning, including 
direct strokes, it may be possible to more nearly simulate 
the conditions in the labomtory and devise improved 
methods for protecting wood or modify the dimensions 
given by the curves. 

V. Application of Data 

General. This investigation and discussion should 
not be interpreted as a recommendation for the general 
utilization of wood to increase the impulse insulation 
strength of lines, ft is not always practicable to use 
wood in this manner on account of the possibility of 
crossarm and pole fires. The values of increased im¬ 
pulse insulation as reflected in the improved perform¬ 
ance of transmission lines has not been definitely 
established. Furthermore, in some cases it may not 
be effective or advisable to increase the impulse insula¬ 
tion strength of lines materially above that of the sub¬ 
stations and terminal apparatus. 

In sections of the country where lightning is regarded 
as severe, several lines have been constructed and exist¬ 
ing lines modified using wood in the various ways de- 
cribed below, from which some actual operating ex¬ 
perience should soon be available. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that considerable time may be 
required to obtain authentic and conclusive confirming 
results from operating experience, since lightning 
storms must occur at the particular installations and 
careful analyses be made of what actually occurred 
from the evidence left by the storms. 

The surge voltage investigations conducted during 
the past few years, which have included some lines 
using wood to a limited degree and one section of line in 
particular using long wood guy insulators have, how¬ 
ever, yielded a few lightning voltage records of the order 
indicated by these tests. The plan for protecting long 
wood guy insulators by means of a parallel gap on the 
pole, as illustrated by Pig. 12, also seems to be effective 
from the limited operating data now available. 

Present Conventional Designs. An analysis of the 
insulation strength of conventional wood structures in 
existing lines, using the wood to some extent as insula¬ 
tion, will no doubt reveal inconsistencies which might 
readily be corrected. Clearances between conductors 
and guys or other grounded parts of structures and the 
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amount of insulation wherever the insulator hardware 
is grounded should be checked in particular. It may 
also be practicable and should be very desirable to 
make the impulse insulation strength of all structures in 
a line uniform or at least design them for a uniform 
minimum value. Damage to wood from lightning may 
be reduced in particular cases if simple protecting hom- 
gaps can be applied to the affected parts of the struc¬ 
tures. 

The data can also be used to compare the relative 
impulse insulation strengths of diff^ent lines, also the 
insulation strengths of lines with that of terminal 
substations and apparatus. 

Modified Designs. Where practicable to use wood as 
part of the line impulse insulation, the crossarms 
and poles can be employed in varying d^rees in com¬ 
bination with the insulators. In designs of lines with 
conventional overhead ground wires and those with 
pole ground wires, installed for protecting poles from 
damage, the crossarms can frequently be used to in¬ 
crease the insulation strength. Attention must, of 
course, be given to those structures where the insulator 
hardware is grounded to provide the additional porce¬ 
lain necessary to make them the equivalent of the other 
structures in the line. Whether crossarm protecting 
horns should be used or not would depend upon the par¬ 
ticular combination of insulators and crossarm as well 
as past experience in the territory with similar con¬ 
struction. 

It was observed during the tests that with four ormore 
suspension units or a 70-kv. pin ty^pe insulator and 
about two feet of crossarm, the arc would usually strike 
to the groimd connection deaf of the arm, but with 
longer lengths of crossarm the arc usually cascaded the 
insulators and arm. Actual lightning may not perform 
in the same manner but it has been observed that rd- 
atavely little damage is done to short crossanns or arms 
with crossarm braces which short drcuit all but about 
two feet of thdr length. On the other hand, long 
crossarms are frequently damaged. 

The impulse insulation str^gth of the conductors to 
ground, on lines not employing overhead ground wires, 
can be materially increased by utilizing the crossanns 
and a considerable portion of the poles. Long wood guy 
insulators are required in sudi designs to increase the 
insulation of the guyed structures. If bonding of the 
insulator hardware is necessary on account of burning 
due to leakage currents, the poles only can be used, in¬ 
creasing the insulation of the three conductors as a 
group to groimd. There are several factors to be taken 
to aecoimt in preparing these designs, particularly at 
angle, dead end, and specialstructuresandfor lineshaving 
eommuni(^tion or distribution drcuits on the same 
pol^, which cannot be properly treated in this paper. 

An example of a rather favored eqierimental dpaign 
for H frame 66-kv. to 132-kv. lines, anploy^ wood guy 
insulators about 20 ft. long, (usually two 10-ft. insu¬ 
lators m series); the end sections of the crossarm are 


either bonded to the top section of the pole grounding 
wire or crossarm protecting gaps are installed on the 
end sections; no bonding wore is placed along the 
crossarm between the poles increasing the phase-to- 
phase insulation, also th^e is little probability of severe 
damage in this section of the crossarm; pole gaps with 
protecting horns are installed at the guyed structures to 
protect the guy insulators and poles; the unguyed 
structures may not have any bonding or pole ground 
wires installed in order to obtain the maximum possible 
insulation, or unprotected gaps may be cut in the pole 
grounding wares such that their insulation strength wall 
be equivalent to the guyed structures; or in severe 
lightning territory protecting horns may be used on all 
pole-gaps. The lower ends of the guy insulators and 
pole-gaps are kept about 10 ft. from the ground. Such 
designs will have from 2500-kv.> to 3000-kv. impulse 
insulation strength to ground based on the results 
of these tests. 

A line immune from lightning flashover cannot be 
built in this fashion as the small amoimt of operating 
experience already available has demonstrated. Expe¬ 
rience has also showm that structures wdthout the in¬ 
sulator hardwwe bonded or grounded frequently flash 
over and are damaged. If present reasoning is correct, 
however, it should require a direct stroke' to the line or 
structures or an induced stroke of approaching maxi¬ 
mum value to cause flashovers on lines wdth insulation 
strengths of the above order. 

To be immune to lightning a line must either be 
^pable of receiving a direct or branch stroke terminat¬ 
ing on conductors or stouctures, wdth some means 
provided for relief of the lightning energy without 
dymamic follow up, or direct strokes must be effec¬ 
tively diverted from the line and the line insulation be 
such that flashover will not occur due to the voltages 
which can appear on the line conductors when lightning 
discharges occur to the diverting structures. 

A general design along these lines might consist of a 
wood tow«* line constructed about as described above, 
using long wood guy insulators, with direct stroke 
protecting wire or wires erected over, or over and to one 
side, or possibly on both sides of the line, ata height such 
that direct strokes wall occur to the protecting wore or 
wires rather than to the line conductors or structures. 
The protecting wire orwdres mi^t be grounded at two or 
more points in each span to reduce the impedance 
voltage drops to earth. Suffident insulation through 
the air paths between the direct stroke protecting 
wires and the line conductors would of course be neces¬ 
sary, so that side flashing woxdd not occur to the line. 
The impulse insulation strength of the line or com¬ 
bination of insulation wdth conventional overhead 
ground wires must be such that insulation sparkover 
wall not occur for the induced voltages appearing on the 
line conductors. Instead of the overhead direct stroke 
protecting wire or wires, tall masts might be sub¬ 
stituted so arranged as to divert direct strokes from the 
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line. Experimental applications of schemes of this 
kind are expensive; considerable time might be required 
to demonstrate their merit conclusively, and at the 
present time there is hardly sufficient information 
available for the preparation of designs, which would 
offer promise of functioning, without providing un¬ 
reasonable factors of safety and at undue expense. 

How important a part the use of wood may play in the 
insulation of lines for lightning voltages in future 
designs cannot be predicted, but it would seem pi’ob- 
able that it may be used quite extensively in exper¬ 
imental installations and in connection with held re¬ 
search and lightning investigations. 

Substation Protection. When transmission line im¬ 
pulse insulation strengths are increased above what is 
now regarded as normal for lines or for substations and 
tenninal apparatus, as would seem possible if wood is 
utilized to any appreciable degree, attention must be 
given to substation protection from surges originating 
on the lines. Spillway or protective gaps set at substa¬ 
tion insulation levels or slightly lower, or reduced in¬ 
sulation adjacent to substations, lightning arresters, or 
combinations of the above should provide the desired 
protection. Furthermore, lightning voltages seem to 
attenuate very rapidly in traveling along transmission 
lines so high impulse insulation should usually be 
effective over the major portion of lines between 
.substations and the protective devices should only be 
callefl upon to function for some of the surges originating 
relatively near the terminal equipment. 

Conclusions 

Wood seems to have quite definite impulse insulation 
strength which is fairly uniform, within practical limits, 
for the different varieties of wood used in transmission 
line construction; also it is not materially affected by 
moisture or contamination. 

If, should seem practicable to utilize wood to increase 
the impulse insulation strength of lines in many 
situations and these test data should be an aid in 
de.signing the structures so they will each have the 
desired uniform minimum insulation strength. 

The impulse sparkover voltages of combinations of in¬ 
sulators and wood are not equal to the sum of the spark- 
over values of the component parts on account of their 
physical arrangement and the differences in their 
characteristics- 

Partial sparkovers may occur, where poles and cross- 
arms are used as part of the impulse insulation, particu¬ 
larly when the wood is wet, at lower lightning voltages 
than are required for complete sparkover to ground, 
possibly resulting in phase-to-phase flashovers. 

The normal amounts of porcelain insulation required 
to successfully insulate normal line voltages cannot be 
reduced by utilizing wood on account of the proba¬ 
bility of crossarm and pole fires; also, wet wood has very 
low insulating strength to steadily applied voltage. 


Wood can evidently be protected from damage due 
to lightning discharges by providing a parallel air-gap 
of lower sparkover voltage value than the section of 
wood being protected. 

Any application of these data should be regarded as 
experimental until such time as they have been demon¬ 
strated as applicable to actual lightning conditions. 
A definite statement cannot be made at this time 
regarding the value of increased impulse insulation as 
measured by improved line performance. 

The voltage values given by the curves are for the 
particular impulse wave used in the tests and represent 
average values for the given test conditions. 

These tests, while quite comprehensive, should not be 
considered as complete. Further tests would be very 
desirable, particularly if the impulse wave were super¬ 
imposed upon normal 60-cycle voltage so that the 
effects of partial sparkovers could be studied as well as 
the behavior of 60-cycle voltages in following up long 
impulse arcs. Tests utilizing impulse waves of var3T;ng 
types would also yield valuable data and possibly the 
studies should be extended to cover these when more 
definite dataware obtained on the characteristics of 
actual lightning and switching surges. 
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Discussion 

L, R, Gambles Following up the tests rec?ently made in 
PiiXsfield on the insulating value of wood poles, the Washington 
Water Power Company has incorporated a few of the ideas that 
seem to he rea.soiiable in the use of wood insulation for protection 
against lightning impulses, and has redesigned its 110-kv. wood- 
pole structures to take advantage of wood insulation, We did 
not use wood guy insulators, but moved all guys to a position on 
the pole to give greater (doarance to conductor and introduce a 
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section of wood-pole insulation in every instance, tlie guy where 
the strain really should be put, but in no ease is it sufficiently far 
away from that point to weaken the construction. 

W^e.used cross-arm braces to stiffen our two-pole structiu'es 
against the prevaCing winds in the eastern part of Washington. 
If we do not use the brace the structures will take a leaning 
position. Nevertheless, when it was found the brace was de- 
prmng us of two feet of insulation in the cross-arm itself, we 
decided to omit the brace. 

Our older lines were insulated with six disks, which gave us 
about QOO-kv. impulse breakdown with the cross-arm braces 
used, and with 30-in. clearance to guys. By removing the 
braces and increasing clearance to guys to 4 ft. 6 in. we get about 
1600-kv. To have obtained this by additional insulators would 
have meant the addition of two more disks in each string. 



A wood brace from the cross-arm to the pole could have been 
used, but it was felt this expense was not justified. 

To make the line symmetrical throughout in regard to the 
impulse insulation of IfiOO-kv. would have required eleven disks 
in every string on angle structures. To obviate this the guying 
of angle structures was arranged to get the equivalent insulation 
in the pole itself. 

The tests covered in Mr. Melvin’s paper indicate that each 
foot of wood insulation is equivalent to one disk of insulation on 
the conductor. 

F* D. Fielders Tests on wood insidation have been made at 
the Westinghouse Pligh Voltage Laboratory with an approxi¬ 
mately flat-topped wave; it is believed that a comparison of 
some of these results will show the relative variation obtained 
with different impulse waves. 

The wave used at Trafford rises to its crest in approximately 
% microsecond and decreases to half of this value in 50 roicro- 
. seconds. It is practically a flat-topped wave to the breakdown 
point in most teats. By varying the crest value of this wave it is 
possible to obtain a wide range of breakdown voltages at differ¬ 
ent time lags. Such a process provides data which completely 
show the characteristics of the insulation under test. Cathode 
ray oscillograms of each test furnish a means of accurate measure¬ 
ment and analysis. 

Two series of curves which are directly comparable with Pig. 7 
of the paper are shown. The first set. Pig. 1 herewith, presents a 
series of time lag curves obtained on a 5 in. by 5 in. dry oak 
cross-arm, and shows voltage crest measurements corresponding 
to 1, 2, 3, and 10 mimosecond time lags. The second set. Pig. 2 
shows similar data obtained with five standard suspension in¬ 
sulators suspended from the end of a horizontal cross-arm. Thus 
a considerable variation in flashover voltage is shown for identical 


conditions. Similarly, tests have shown that 16 standard sus¬ 
pension units will flashover in 10 microseconds on impulse waves 
wiih a crest value as low as 1450 kv. Also, a 5-ft. needle gap in 
air Avm break down on surge voltages of 1000 lev. in approximately 
20 microseconds. Actually, the surge breakdown voltage for any 
piece of insulation is represented by a time lag curv-e and not by a 
single value, and it is necessary to study the effect of different 
voltage waves to obtain complete information. It is hoped that 
the above comparative results will indicate the order of the 
variation which may be expected with different waves. 

H. L. Melvins Prom these tests it would seem that the 
impulse insulation strength of conventional wood-pole lines, 
where it is not necessary to bond the insulator hardware to 
prevent cross-arm burning, could frequently be increased 50 per 
cent or more by consistent use of a part of the wood in the struc¬ 
tures and providing adequate clearances to guys and grounded 
parts. On lines not employing overhead ground wires, the 
insulation strength can be materially increased by the use of long 
wood guy insulators. The relative decrease in the number of 
transmission-line interruptions which may be experienced with 
increased insulation cannot be stated. It is very difficult to 
obtain authentic data of this kind from actual operating experi¬ 
ence as lines of different impulse insulation strengths must be 
available which are subjected to the* same lightning influence and 
comparisons should be made for several seasons. Even when 
parallel lines are compared, the prevailing direction of storm 
travel may influence their relative performance. 

The results of these tests have been applied experimentally 
in the construction of a number of lines from which one to two 
seasons operating experience has been obtained. Prom these it 
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Standard Units 

has been learned, that lines with insulation built up as high as 
3000 kv. based on the test voltage wave, are by no means immune 
to lightning flashover. The scheme of protecting the wood guy 
insulators by means of the shorter parallel path on the pole, a$ illus¬ 
trated by Pig. 12 in the paper, has been fairly successful though 
in a number of eases the wood guy insulators have been damaged. 
Numerous discharges across the unprotected pole gaps have been 
experienced and in several instances the poles have been severely 
damaged. The by-pass protecting horn gaps using the dimen¬ 
sions given, have evidently functioned to protect the wood 
though the operating experience covering this feature is at 
present quite limited. 

The discussion and data given by Mr. Fielder are very inter¬ 
esting and illustrate the variation in voltage values which may be 
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oxpoctit^d by varying llio duration of application of tlio crest 
value of tlio iinpulso voltage. It will bo noted that the tail-of- 
wav(^ spark-over vahu'S, obtained with the test wave used in the 
pajx^r, giv(^ vahu‘s approximating those* for a ono-rnieros(^(M>nd to 
a two-microse(*ond time lag and the more noai'ly Jlat.-toppo<l 
imptdse wave. Tlu^ variation in impulse hisulation strength 
of the wood specimen with varying time lags corresponds fairly 
well with the variation in tlu^ insulation strengtli of insulators, 
so it would st^om that the curves in the ])aper can 1 m* ust»d In 
estijuating the relative impulse insulation strcuigtlm of insulators, 
air-gaps, and combinations of insulators and wood, I'ven thougli 
the type of impulse wave he varied over quite a wide range. 


I’his assumption is probably suHiciently acenrate for practwjal 
pLirposius as the insulation strength of wood is not uniform, also 
i^xtreme precision in the inqndse insulation design of wood-pole 
linos does not scorn warranted. Tjightning voltages having 
tMpiivalenl, durations considerably over K) .microseconds may be 
experienced and it is also possil>le with the longer dumtions that 
moistures c'ontainiiiation, and the resistance <if the wood may 
innueiice tln^ spark(»A'er voltage valiums to a grt^abT extent than 
with tln^ laboratory test wave emjdoyed. '^Phe actual voltage 
values do nut mean a great deal <.^xco]>t for making oonqjarisons 
and in so far as they may be correlated with actual lighl.iiing 
voltage values. 



The Theory of Electrical Conductivity 

Recent Developments 

BY WILLIAM V. HOUSTON-^ 


Synopsis.—This paper explains the declrieal eonductioity of 
metals in light of recent discoveries regarding the behavior of 
electrons. It is claimed that these discoveries have made possible 
a satisfactory theory of eondvuAion. The more important 
discovery is that of the mm nature of the electrons. The other 
new discovery is known as PauWs ‘*ex<duston princijAe** which 
states that no two electrons in a wire can have exactly the same 
velocity and direction of motion. In working out the theory, the 


F or the past 30 or 40 years the attempt has been 
made in the study of physics to explain all of 
the properties of matter on the basis of ultimate 
electrical particles. It has been assumed that a piece 
of material is made up of a very large nxunber of posi¬ 
tively charged particles called protons, and of negatively 
charged particles called electrons. This assumption 
is based on the experimental fact that it is possible to 
separate positive and negative particles from all kinds 
of matter. The numerical value of the charge on one 
particle is found to be the same as that on the other. 
Furthermore, the total nxunbers of protons and elec¬ 
trons are the same, so that there is no electrical charge 
on the body; but the mass of a proton is some 1840 
times as large as that of an electron, so that the weight 
of a body is essentially that of the protons. It is found 
that all of the protons and about half of the electrons 
are gathered together into small clusters which are 
the atomic nuclei. These nuclei then have a resultant 
positive charge, and are surrounded by enough negative 
electrons to make a neutral atom. The number of 
positive charges on the nucleus, which is the same as 
the number of electrons around the nucleus, is equal 
to the atomic number of the element and determines, 
its position in the periodic ssratem of the elements. 
This method of interpreting experimental facts has 
had such tremendous success in so many fields that it 
seems almost certain that, in its broad outline, it repre¬ 
sents correctly the constitution of matter. 

With this picture, it is relatively easy to account 
qualitatively for the electrical conductivity of metals. 
When the atoms are packed as closely together as they 
are in a metal, the outer and more loosely attached 
electrons come under the influence of more than one 
atom and become free. In other words, they cannot 
be identified as belonging to one atom or another, 
and they move about between the atonos with very 
little restra int. Under these conditions, the application 
*Assistant Professor of Physics, Csilifomia Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Pasadena, CaJifomia. 
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statistical method of the Fermi distribution function is employed. 

The paper shows that the theory satisfactorily explains how there 
may be emissions of electrons from a hot wire m spite of the fact that 
very litUe energy is put into the electrons by raising the temperature', 
it explains relative resistances of metals and their alloys, the contact 
potential between metals, the thermoelectric effect, the Peltier effect, 

and the change in resistance due to a magnetic field. 

***** 


of e. m. f. causes these electrons to fiilter between the 
fixed atoms, and so, to constitute a current. On the 
other hand, an insulator is a substance in which all of 
the electrons are tightly bound to individual atoms. 

This idea was given a quantitative treatment by 
Drude,i Lorentz,® and others. They started out by 
treating the free electrons as though they were alone 
in the metal and behaved exactly as gas molecules, 
moving about with energy due to tempaature. Thus 
we come to speak of the group of free electrons as an 
electron gas. If an e. m. f. is applied to such an elec¬ 
tron gas, it starts of course an average motion of all 
the electrons in one direction. If there were nothing to 
interfere with the motion, the electrons would move 
faster and faster, and the current would continue to 
increase without limit. The limit is set, however, by 
the presence of the atoms themselves, or more strictly 
speaking, of the positive ions, which form the crystal 
lattice. When an electron collides with an ion which 
is more or less tightly boimd to its position in the 
crystal, the electron loses the extra energy which it 
has acquired from the field. On this account, its 
velocity cannot increase indefinitely. Thus the 
collisions of the electrons with the fixed ions are ob¬ 
served as a resistance, and the resistance is proportional 
to the number of collisions per second. 

It is perhaps desirable to look at the relative magni¬ 
tudes of some of the quantities involved in this picture. > 
If we make the very reasonable assumption that there 
is one free electron for every atom, there will be about 
6 X 10®* free electrons per cu. cm. When tiiere is no 
e. m. f. applied, these electrons will be moving with 
fairly high speeds in all directions, but the average 
velocity will be zero, so that the electron gas as a whole 
will not move. This distinction between the velocity 
of a single electron, and the average velodty of all 
electrons, which latter is the current, is the same as the 
distinction between tiie velodty of the molecules of air 
and the velodty of the air as a whole. The velodty 
of the molecules we recognize as heat, while the velodty 
of the whole we call wind. Now the velocity of a single 
electron will be of the order of 10® cm. per sec., while if 
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the average velocity of the whole is as great as only one 
cm. per sec. there will be the tremendous current of 
about 8000 amperes per sq. cm. or about 50,000 amperes 
per sq. in. This shows that the applied e. m. f. pro¬ 
duces only a very minuie change in the velocities of the 
electrons. 

All this, of course, has nothing to do with the propaga¬ 
tion of the e. m. f. along the wire. That is governed 
by Maxwell’s equations and can be explained as a result 
of the mutual repulsions of the electrons. This mutual 
repulsion can be neglected except, perhaps, in the finer 
details of the theory of conductivity. 

Qualitatively, this picture is very satisfactory; but 
tiiCTe are very serious difficulties with the quantitative 
treatment. In the first place, if there is at least one 
free electron for each atom in the metal, the electron 
gas should have a specific heat about half as large as 
that due to the vibration of the ions which make up 
the (aystal. But the observed specific heat is merely 
that of the ions themselves. This constitutes a very 
serious objection to the classical theory, since it in¬ 
dicates that not enough energy is put into the metal 
when the temperature is raised to account for the as- 
sxuned inCTeased energy of the electrons. In the second 
place, the number of free electrons which must be as¬ 
sumed to explain the different electrical prop^ies of a 
metal varies between such wide limits that the theory 
is evidently inconsistent. Another difficulty is that 
when the resistance is calculated by means of this theory 
it is found to be proportional to the square root of the 
temperature, which is not at all in accord with the 
observed facts. 

On account of these difficulties, many attempts have 
been made to give other pictures of the behavior of the 
electrons in a metal. Some of these have been based 
on the idea that the electrons do not become free from 
the atoms, but remain attached and under the influence 
of an applied e. m. f. occasionally pass from one atom 
to the next. In this ease, of coi^e, the electrons 
need have no specific heat, since they do not move 
independently of the atom. But it is just this lack of an 
independent motion which makes it difficult to explain 
the emission of electrons from hot wires which we use 
in thermionic vacuum tubes. It is usually thought that 
this is due to the fact that certain electrons acquire a 
very high velocity and so are able to pass through the 
retaining wall of potential which bounds the metal. 
If there is no motion due to temperature energy, this 
could not be the case. 

Thus, until recently, the theory of the electrical 
propaties of metals contained a number of conflicting 
hsTpotheses, and it seemed impossible to form a con¬ 
sistent tiieory with a few simple assumptions. Within 
the last few years, two important discoveries have 
changed the whole aspect of the situation. Perhaps the 
more important of these discoveries has been the 
discovery of the wave mture of the electrons. 


For several centuries there have been two rival ex¬ 
planations of the phenomena of light,—the wave theory 
and the corpuscular theory. During the nineteenth 
century, the weight of evidence became almost over¬ 
whelmingly in favor of the wave theory, but with the 
discovery of the photoelectric effect in 1888, it became 
necessary to use the corpuscular theory, (which has been 
called the quantum theory), to explain the phenomena 
of the interaction of light with matter. But although 
there have been two theories of light, there has been 
only one theory of the nature of electrons. Since the 
very early experiments on cathode rays, there has been 
practically no doubt as to the nature of electrons. They 
seemed in every way to satisfy the requirements of 
corpuscles of electricity. No one ever thought of 
investigating the wave properties of electrons until it 
was accidentally discovered in 1927 that a stream of 
electrons produces a diffraction pattern in the same way 
as a beam of X-rays.* Many theoretical considerations 
had been pointing toward the necessity of treating 
electrons as waves under some circumstances. Through 
this experimental confirmation of the theory, we have 
now just as good evidence for saying that a stream of 
electrons is a train of waves as we have for saying the 
same thing about a learn of light. The quantum theory, 
which was so called because it seaned to require that 
light should be propagated in corpuscles or quanta, 
has now come to include the requirement that electrons 
should have the properties of waves. This duality 
of nature, of both light and electrons, is now a firmly 
fixed experimental fact. It is one of the discoveries 
which has made possible a satisfactory theory of 
electrical conduction. 

The other essentially new feature in the present 
theory is known as Pauli’s exclusion principle. Ap¬ 
plied to the problem in hand, this states that no two 
electrons in a wire can be in the same quantum state, 
i. e., they caimot have exactly the same velocity and 
direction of motion. At first this seems an outrageous 
restriction, and yet there is a great deal of experimental 
evidence in favor of it. It is the basis of the theory 
of the periodic systwn of the chemical elements, as 
well as the very extaisive and satisfactory theory of 
spectra. This principle, combined with the fact of 
the wave nature of the electrons, makes it necessary 
to revise the statistics with which we treat the electron 
gas in a metal. 

On account of the large number of electrons with 
which we have to deal, it is necessary to use the methods 
of statistical mechanics. There are several differ^t 
varieties of statistics, each one adapted to dealing with 
a certjdn kind of object. It is perhaps easiest to diarac- 
terize the different types of statistics by giving their 
distribution functions. These functions give the num¬ 
ber of dectrons which may be expected to have velod- 
ties in a given range. 

The classical statistics were developed largely by 
Maxwell and Boltzmarm, and are adapted to the treat- 
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ment of material particles. The distribution function 
for th^ is 

= ( 1 ) 

This means that dn is the number of electrons, on the 
average, whose vdocity components in the x, y, and z 
directions lie between J and $ + d J, n and ij + d ij, 
f and f + d f. .» is the total velocity, k is the 
molecular gas constant, m the mass of the electron, 
and T is the absolute temperature. The curve of this 
function for two different temperatures is shown in 
Fig. 1. It is evident from Equation (1), as wellasfrom 



Fig. 1—The Maxwell or Classical Distribution Plotted 
AS A Function or Velocity 

Pig. 1 that as the temperature increases, the curve 
becomes more and more spread out, so that more elec¬ 
trons are found with high velocities. 

The theory of quantum statistics with which we are 
concerned was developed by the Italian Fermi,* and 
independently by the Englishman Dirac. It is based 
on assumptions which make it applicable to wave 
motions when the Pauli exclusion principle applies. 
Thus, according to our latest knowledge concerning 
the nature of electrons, it should apply to electrons. 
The distribution function in this case is 


where n is the numb^ of electrons per cu. cm. Be¬ 
cause of the very large number of free electrons when 
it is assumed that there is one per atom, A for ordinary 
metals is about 10”. Thus, only the ease where A is 
very large need be considered. Fig. 2 shows the curve 
of the Fermi distribution function for two different 
temperatures when A is given this value. A gas for 
which the constant A is greater than unity is called 
degenerate, and the size of A is a measure of the 
degeneracy. 

It is evident from the cvirve and from Equation (2) 
that in the case of the highly degenerate electron gas, 
the temperature has onl^ a very slight effect on the 
velocities of most of the electrons. Only the relatively 
few which have the higher velocities are affected at all. 
Since the temperature has very little effect upon the 
motion of the electrons, it follows that the specific 
heat of the electron gas is very small; in fact it is 
given by 

a = (t* m k/h^) (8 ir/3 »)*« R T (4) 

where R is the gas constant for one gram molecular 
weight. For room temperature, C« is less than 1 per 
cent of the value to be expected with the Maxwell 
distribution. This is one of the important successes 
of the presait electron theory of metals and was pointed 
out by Sommerfeld® who developed the statistical 
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Fio. 2 —The Fermi Distribution Function Plotted a.s a 
(2) Function of Velocity 

The scale of this figure Is not at all comi>arable with that of Pig. 1. 


where the letters have the same significance as in Equa¬ 
tion (1); ft is known as Planck’s constant of action 
and characterizes all equations in the quantum theory. 
The constant A in both functions is determined so that 
tihe integral of dn over all possible values of v gives the 
total number of electrons preset. In the Maxwell 
distribution function in Equation (1), A is merely a 
constant by which the exponential function is multi¬ 
plied, but in the Fermi distribution, the size of A 
determines the nature of the function. If A is very 
much smaller than 1, the first term in the denominator 
is so large that the other may be neglected. The func¬ 
tion then becomes the same as the Maxwell function. 
But in the opposite case, the functions are entirely 
different. The value of A, when A is large, can be 
determined from the equation 

log A = (ftV2 m ft T) (3 n/8 r)*'» (3) 


phase of^the theory." Now it can be understood why the 
electron gas makes practicaUy no eontrilmtion to the 
spedfie heed of the metal. 

But although the free electrons have a very low 
specific heat, they do not have a low energy of agita¬ 
tion. It is merely that this energy is not given up 
when the metal is cooled, but is retained and exists 
at the absolute zero of temperature. The average 
velocity of a fre^ electron in a metal is of the order of 10* 
cm. per sec. This high velocity and the accompanying 
energy produces a pressure on the surface of the metal 
which amounts to sometihing like 2 X 10* atmospheres. 
Even with this pressure, however, the majority of the 
electrons are unable to escape from the metal because 
of the strong electric field which exists at the surface. 
But there will always be a few with extra large velocities, 
which can penetrate this surface layer and escape 
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from the metal, and the number of these increases with 
the temperature. 

In Fig. 3, the Fermi distribution function for the 
degenerate electron gas is plotted with the energy in¬ 
stead of the velocity, for the horizontal axis. Wi repre¬ 
sents the energy at which the function has dropped to 
J^,while W'arepresents the energy which an electron must 
have to escape from the metal. The electrons which 
escape are those represented by the part of the curve 
to the right of PF®. By calculating the number of elec¬ 
trons represented by this part of the curve, and taking 
accoimt of the various directions in which they are 
traveling, Sommerfeld has shown tiiat the current per 
sq. cm. coming from a hot wire is given by 

I = (4 TT e m/h?) T* e (5) 

The equation derived by Dushman and others is: 

I = ( 6 ) 

In Equation (5) (Wa — Wd/k takes the place of 6 in 
Equation (6). This shows that tiie b which is. usually 
measured and called the work function, is not really the 
oiergy necessary for an electron to have in order to 
escape from the metal, but is the difference between 


I Wi vl^a 

Fig. 3—The Fermi Distribution Function Plotted as a 
Function op Energy 

this enm’gy and an energy which represents the pressure 
of the electrons inside the metal. In this way, the 
theory explains completely why we can get emission of 
electrons from hot wires in spite of the fact that very 
little energy is put into the electrons by raising the 
temperature. 

The outstanding electrical property of a metal is that 
of conductivity. It was mentioned above that a current 
is a relatively slow drift of all the electrons under the 
influence of an applied e. m. f. This drift would become 
faster and faster if it wo’e not for the fact that the 
electrons collide with the metal atoms and so lose the 
acceleration they have gained from the field. Thus, 
the average gain in speed and the current is propor¬ 
tional to the time for which an electron can travel 
without a collision. The average distance which the 
electron can travel without making a collision is called 
the mean free path, and this quantity is generally used 
for calculation instead of the mean time between col¬ 
lisions. Sommerfeld has shown that when the Fermi 
statistics is used to describe the velocity distribution 
of the electrons, the specific conductivity in electrostatic 
units is given by 


7 = (8 T cV8 h) (3 n/8 ir)*« I (7) 

In this equation e is the charge on one elecfa*on, h is 
Planck’s constant of action, n is the number of free 
electrons per cu. cm., and I is the mean free path 
for those electrons whose energy is equal to the 
of Equation (6 ); Hs of the order of 5 X 10“® cm. The 
mean free path is, of course, a function of the velocity, 
but only the length of the mean free path at this par¬ 
ticular velocity is essential in the conductivity. 

In Equation (7) all of the quantities except I are in¬ 
dependent of the temperature, and so we must explain 
the fact that resistance increases with temperature by 
the fact tiiat I decreases with temperature. It is here 
that tiie wave nature of the electron becomes directly 
apparent. The wavelength of an electron wave is 
determined by the velocity of the electron through the 
relation 

X = h/m V (8) 

This shows that the faster electrons have the shorter 
waves. From the Fermi statistics, it can be shown that 
the free electrons in a metal have such velocities that 
practically all of the wavelengths are greater than 
about 5 A or 5 X 10-“ cm. They are longer than most 
X-rays. This fact is of importance when we study the 
effect of a crystal upon these waves.® The behavior 
of an electron in a crystal can be considered from two 
points of view which correspond to the two natures of 
the electron. From the corpuscular , point of view, the 
electron makes collisions with the atoms in the crystal 
and so is deflected from its path. From the wave point 
of view, the electron wave is diffracted by the crystal 
in the same way that a light wave is diffracted from an 
optical grating. In the case of electrons in a metal, 
the wave point of view is the correct one to use. Hence, 
the problem of determining the resistance of a metal 
is the same as the problem of determining the scattering 
of the electron waves by the atoms which form the 
lattice of the metallic crystal. 

It is possible to calculate tiiis scattering effect by the 
methods used for calculating the diffraction of X-rays 
by a crystal, when proper allowance is made for the 
difference in wavelength. The electron waves are 
longer than the distances between the atoms of most 
crystals, so that if the atoms were really stationary and 
regularly arranged, there would be no scattering at ex- 
and hence, no r^stance whatever. This is not the all, 
planation, however, of the phenomenon of super¬ 
conductivity, nor of the fact that the resistance becomes 
ZOTO when the absolute ternperature becomes zero, for 
there is very good evidence that the atoms in a crystal 
are not stationary, even at the absolute zero of tempera¬ 
ture. There are stiU other ways in which the resistance 
may become zero, although if there were no motion of 
the atoms in the lattice, it would certainly be zero. 

The thing that produces the diffraction of the electron 
waves and consequently the resistance is an irr^larity 
in the arrangement of the metallic atoms. This ir- 
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regularity may come about either through the presence 
of impurities which distort thearrangement of the atoms, 
or through the motion due to the temperature energy. 
This latter effect produces the resistance in pure metals, 
while the first effect explains why the resistance of an 
alloy is always greater than the resistance of at least one 
of its constituents. It is easy to understand from thia 
the reason for Matthiessen’s rule which states that a 
small amount of impurity causes a small added resis¬ 
tance which is indq)endent of temperature. This is 
explained by the fact that the irregularity in the cxys- 
tal due to the impurity is essentially ind^endent of 
temperature. 

It is possible to calculate the resistance due to the 
heat motion of the metal atoms. This kind of calcu¬ 
lation shows that the resistance, in its d^endence on 
temperature, may be closely approximated by 

Btaproportional to 1/..^ TO 

Xo = 9/T, where d is a fimction of the elastic constants 
of the metal and T is the absolute temperature; a is a 
measure of the scattering power of a single atom and so 
is characteristic of the metal. Equation (9) shows that 
for ordinary temperature, the reistance is proportional 
to the absolute temperature, while for lower tempera¬ 
tures, it falls off more rapidly tiian would be indicated 
by the simple proportionality with temperature. 

The agreement of Equation (9) with the observations 
shows that the knowledge of the wave nature of the 
electron has made it possible for the first time to give d 
sttHsfctctory expUtnoMon of the way in which the resistance 
depends on the temperature. 

In addition to the phenomena already mentioned, 
mere are several others which are explained in a satis¬ 
factory manner by the present theory. The sudden 
mcrease of resistance, which always appears when a 
pure nietal is melted, is due to the destruction of the 
r^^ty of the crystal by the metal. The atoms in 
the sohd have a regular arranganent, to a certain extent. 


while the atoms in the liquid are moving about at 
random. This loss of regularity causes a large increase 
in the scattering of the electron waves and a correspond¬ 
ingly large increase of resistance. 

The fact tiiat the resistance of a non-cubieal metallic 
crystal is different in different directions can be attrib¬ 
uted to the fact that the atoms in the non-cubical 
crystals can vibrate more easily in one direction than 
in the others. This causes the diffraction of the 
electron waves to vary with the direction. The cor¬ 
responding difference in resistance, calculated on this 
basis, agrees very well vtith the observed differences. 

A number of other effects, such as the contact po¬ 
tential between different metals, the thermoelectric 
effect, tiie Peltier effect, and the change in resistance 
due to a magnetic fidd, receive a consistent and satis¬ 
factory explanation on the basis of the Fermi statistics 
and the wave nature of the electron. 

The study of atomic structure, which has engaged the 
attention of physicists for the past 30 years, has now 
come to the stage where it is possible to treat not only 
single atoms, but molecules and those very large 
molecules which we know as solid bodies. 

The first extensive application to solids has been the 
electron theory of metal which has been developed by 
So^erfeld, Houston, Frenkel, Nordheim, and Bloch.’' 
This brief outline has sought to indicate the degree of 
success mth which the modem theory of the electron 
has provided a unified treatment of this baffling physical 
problem. 
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Development of Insulating Oils 
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Synopsis,—During the last SB years or more the development of 
insulating oil for use in transformers^ circuit breakersj etc,, has 
paralleled the development of electrical apparatus, VarioTis steps 
in the development of oils for this purpose are described in the 
paper. These include the discoveries from time to time of elements 
which have been responsible for difficulties which arose in the use of 
such oils. These include such items as the effect of moisture, the 
importance of flash and fire test values, the question of fluidity for 
better cooling, the development of oils with non-sludging character¬ 
istics, and a statement of the long series of tests and experiments 


T he integrity of modem transformers and circuit 
breakers, which are essential features of all trans¬ 
mission S 3 ratems, is due in no little measure to the 
insulating oil now universally used in such apparatus. 
While the oil is a. relatively minor part of these devices 
as a whole, its failure will mean the failure of the 
apparatus. This is increaringly true as the voltage 
of the transmission systems is increased. The service 
rendered by the oil used as an insulating medium in 
electrical apparatus, is radically diflEerent from service 
rendered by oil in any otiier class of service and there 
are rigid requirements for oil for this service which do 
not exist where oil is used for other pxuposes. In fact, 
i TiR ii1fl. t i Tig oil may be considered a material of con- 
straction rather than a material of maintenance. 

The history of the development of transformer oil 
begins with the first high-voltage transmission lines 
in the early ’90s, and a continuing and increasing 
amount of research has been required from that day 
to this to meet the ever increasing demands for quality 
and service. The electrical manufacturers’ representa¬ 
tives who have beai responsible for the quality of the 
oil used in transformers, have faced many diffictdties 
and have experienced much grief from time to time, 
due to troubles for which the oil was either directly or 
indirectly responsible. The fact that such difiiculties 
are rare at the present time does not indicate that 
further attention to this important material is un¬ 
necessary, but on the other hand, it does indicate that 
a full knowledge of the difficulties which have been 
so disturbing in the past and a constant watchful¬ 
ness have mitigated these difficulties to a point 
where the modem transformer gives perhaps less 
trouble than any other piece of apparatus in the trans¬ 
mission system. 

It may be useful to review some of the history of the 
development of modem insulating oil and to indicate 
some of the problems still unsolved, so that a full 
appreciation by those responsible for the purchase and 
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necessary to etiminale these various difiicvUiea. The importance 
of a universal oil for insulating purposes is stressed and some of the 
conflicting characteristics for different uses are described. Atten¬ 
tion is called to the seleetion of the proper raw materials from which 
insulating oil is derived, together with the extreme care which has 
been found necessary in the handling of containers, in making ship¬ 
ments, and in applying oil to specific purposes. While much has 
been accomplished in the securing of satisfactory oil, it is intimated 
that research and development must be more or less continuous so long 
as the electrical art advances and oil is used for insulating purposes. 


use of transformer oil may be had. This history may 
be divided into various chapters, each concerned with 
the items which seemed to be the cause of the major 
difficulty prevailing at each particular stage of the 
development. 

When tiie study was made of oil which might posably 
be suitable for the insulating and cooling of the trans¬ 
formers to be used on the Pomona transmission line, 
this being the first constant high-potential transmission 
line undertaken in the United States, the study in¬ 
cluded oils of a very wide variety. Mineral oils, from 
the heaviest cylinder oil to the equivalent of gasoline 
and benzine, were carefully studied. Similar tests 
were made of quite a number of vegetable oils, such as 
linseed, rosin oil, etc. These early tests were almost 
entirely on the baas of the determination of dielectric 
strength. In making these studies, glass containers 
were used, with the testing electrodes immersed in the 
oil in a horizontal position. It was observed that any 
foreign matter visible to the naked eye would line up 
between the testing electrode and materially reduce 
the dielectric strength upon the application of the 
testing voltage, and this at once showed the necessity 
for extreme care in keeping oil free from foreign matter, 
such as.dirt, fibers, carbonized oil, etc. The necessity 
for cleanliness has been emphasized again and again 
with each major increased step in transmission voltages. 

In these same tests itwas discovered that oil which had 
been heated in an oven for a considerable period had a 
much higher dielectric strength than the average oil 
deliveredfrom the oil manufacturer. There is, of cour^, 
the age old tradition that oil and water will not mix, 
but there seemed no possible explanation for this 
increased dielectric value of the oil other than that it 
was due to the elimination of moisture, and that oil 
was subject to the same difficulties in this regard as most 
of the other materials of insulation, which at that time 
had already begun to be studied in conriderable detail. 

To test the theory, (which from the ancient tradition 
seemed more or less absurd) that moisture was re¬ 
sponsible for the low dielectric value of many oils as 
delivered, and their changed value on continued heating, 
the following test was made: 
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Extremely small amoimt of water in increasing quan¬ 
tities was added, each addition being a fraction of a 
drop per gallon of oil, the oil being very thoroughly 
agitated after each addition. This gave undoubted 
evidence that very minute amounts of water in the oil 
would cause radically decreased dielectric strength. 
This has been checked again and again during the inter¬ 
vening 36 years and more drastic precautions have been 
foimd necessary from time to time as the voltage of 
transformers has been increased. In fact, it has been 
found necessary to go to the precaution of treating, 
not only insulation of the transformer to eliminate 
moisture, but the whole structure, iron-core frame, etc., 
and to see that the oil which is introduced, especially 
in transformers for the higher tension is, as we now say, 
absolutely dry. 

The method of drying oil in the early stages of the 
transformer oil development was accomplished by 
giving it an extended heating at moderate temperature; 
but it was later found that although the temperatures 
used were relatively low, sufficient oxidation might be 
started to affect the endurance of the oil against sludg¬ 
ing in service. This lead to an investigation of other 
methods of drying and cleaning the oil, and this is now 
accomplished by various filtering and centrifuge 
processes. The requirement is that all suspended 
matter and all traces of moisture be removed. This is 
a difficult matter, due to the fact that while the ordinary 
refining process results in practical elimination of all 
free water the final moisture to be removed is apparently 
in solution in the oil. 

In the early construction of transformers, the enclos¬ 
ing cases were frequently made of thin material with 
deep corrugations and with wooden tops, these wooden 
tops being used for giving added insulation to the out¬ 
going leads. After experience vrith a number of dis¬ 
astrous fires with consfenictions of this kind, the vmder- 
writers demanded oil having the highest possible fiash 
and fire test, conastent with satisfactory transformer 
operation. As a result of this requirement, new studies 
were made and heavi® bodied oils adopted. At the 
same time, attention was given to a better mechanical 
structure for the transformer cases. The use of this 
heavia* oil resulted in more sluggish circulation and 
consequently poorer cooling, and apparently little or 
no decrease in the fire hazard so far as the oil itself was 
concerned. Soon after this change was made, a new 
and rmespeeted phenomenon appeared and this phe¬ 
nomenon is now generally denominated as sludging. 
This has been perhaps the most difficult matter to deal 
with tiiat has arisen in connection with transformer oil. 

It was soon discovered that a lighter and more fiuid 
oil was in general less subjecttosludgingthan theheavier 
oils adopted to minimize the fire hazard; but the adop¬ 
tion of these lighter oils merely minimized and did not 
cure the sludging trouble. As the units became larger 
and service more difficult, the sludging trouble increased 
to a point where transformer manufacturers and users 


found themselves in more or less continual trouble, 
and very extended studies WjStre made to determine the 
cause and cure of sludging. 

To date, however, no oil has been found which will not 
deposit sludge if the conditions of its use are sufficiently 
severe. By very careful selection and by eternal vigi¬ 
lance on the part of the oil refiners and the transformer 
manufacturers, oil has beai produced which undo" all 
modem operating conditions is sufficiently free from 
sludge to give satisfactory service. 

Unfortunately, no test has yet been devised which will 
quickly determine whetiier or not oil will be free from 
sludging in service, although an enormous amount of 
experimental work has been done and many tests have 
been proposed and used. This question has been 
considered of sufficient importance to warrant the co¬ 
operation of all the nations interested in the production 
and use of tiansformer oil to determine, if possible, a 
satisfactory sludging test. For this purpose, and work¬ 
ing through the International Electrotechnical Com- 
mistion, duplicate samples of oil have been submitted to 
laboratories of half a dozen or more countries and ex¬ 
tensive tests have been entered into for this purpose. 
At tile meeting of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission in Bellagio, Italy, in October 1927, the 
report of the various committees and laboratories which 
have been working on this question for two or three 
years, was to the effect tiiat the various tests were 
confiicting in that one test might indicate that a given 
oil was satisfactory, while another test just as strongly 
defended, might indicate this oil to be unsatisfactory. 

The result of this meeting showed that additional 
work must be done in order to determine which of the 
half dozen methods now more or less used would be the 
satisfactory one to evaluate oil with regard to its 
sludging characteristics, or whetiier an entirely new test 
must be devised. To date, the only safe procedure 
which has been found has been that of very careful 
laboratory tests combined with extended service tests, 
in many cases of several years, to bring the assurance 
that oil used would showaminimum of sludgingtroubles. 

In the meantime, the oil refiners and transformer 
manufacturers^ and some of the users of transformers, 
have been making continual studies, both as to the 
cause and elimination of sludging troubles, and for the 
securing of oil that would be free from this trouble and 
would meet all of the other rigid requirements for 
transformer oil to be used with the highest voltages. 

Through a pure accident, discovery wras made fairly 
early in the study of insulating oil to the effect that free 
sulphur would very greatly impair its insulating value 
and much study was given at one time to the effect of 
both free and combined sulphur in minute quantities in 
insulating oil. In like manner, the residual acids from 
the refinery treating and other effects of processing 
the oil, had to be studied with each change in the 
refining process to bring about the various character- 
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istics necessary to meet the increasingly exacting 
requirements on this material. 

The manufacturers of apparatus using insulating 
oils, early found it necessary to establish intimate 
working relations with the oil refiners and as they were 
obliged to meet one requirement after another, the 
refiners developed a special procedure from the selection 
of crudes in the fields through the final manufacturing 
process. The characteristics governing selection at 
the wells include such items as pour point, freedom from 
wax, amount of sulphur, etc. In some cases special 
pipe lines are used to transport the crudes selected for 
the manufacture of insulating oils to the refineries in 
order that contamination with other crudes shall not 
occur. During the preparation of the distillate by the 
vacuum process, rigid inspection for viscosity, flash, 
and pour point control is maintained and where these 
oils require treatment with strong sulphuric acid or 
equivalent, special care is required to see that there is 
complete neutralization and thorough washing of the 
oil, and this treatment is sometimes followed by re¬ 
distillation in order to remove all traces of reaction 
products remaining after washing. 

The advent of outdoor transformer and switching 
stations imposed an entirely new requirement on trans¬ 
former and switch oil, namely, the necessity of a very 
low congealing temperature, or as commonly known, 
a low-cold test. Transformer oils which were found 
relatively satisfactory for the old indoor stations had a 
relatively high-cold test and consequently were not 
satisfactory for outdoor stations, particularly in cold 
climates. This requirement for a low congealing 
temperature is even more rigid in connection with oil 
switches, which must be free to operate at any tempera¬ 
ture which may be reached in tiie climate where an 
outdoor switch may be installed. 

This requirement for low-cold test oil demanded a 
whole new series of studies, as the general requirements 
for indoor apparatus, such as freedom from dirt, 
moisture, and relative freedom from sludging, etc., 
had to be maintained. In all such studies it had to be 
kept in mind that there was a constantly increasing 
demand for oil and that any oil selected must be avail¬ 
able in sufficient quantity to supply this demand. 
Fortunately, oil has been developed throu^ the co¬ 
operation of the oil refiners and transformer manu¬ 
facturers, which meets the previous requirements, as 
well or better than any which had been previously 
used and which has a sufficiently low-cold test to be 
satisfactory for all ordinary outdoor service. 

From almost the beginning of the development of 
oil for cooling and insulating apparatus, mainly l^s- 
former and circuit breakers, the transformo" and circuit 
breaker requirements seemed tobesufficiently divergent 
so tba^' no single oil would be satisfactory for both 
services. Certain characteristics of these two services 
are in opposition to each, other, while certain other 
derirable characteristics coincide. For example, all 


the early tests and service experience seemed to indicate 
that the circuit breaker required a relatively heavy and 
sluggish oil, while the transformer required as light an 
oil as posable, in order that it might have sufficient 
fluidity Tmder all conditions to circulate rapidly and 
transfer the heat from the transformer vrin^ngs and 
core to the outer cooling surface. Again, an enormous 
amount of experimental work was necessary to find an 
oil which would meet both these services sufficiently 
well so that utilities would not be required to carry two 
or three grades of transformer oil and one ormore grades 
of circuit breaker oil. Several years of laboratory 
and field tests were carried on before there was sufficient 
confidence on the part of the electrical manufactuters 
to justify their making a positive assertion that an oil 
was available in quantity which had all tiie necessary 
requirements sufficiently well fulfilled to justify the 
stand, that this oil could be used as a univCTsal oil fdr 
all insulating and cooling work in transformers and 
circuit breakers. 

It has been found that the balance between the two 
services is very close, and that continued experimental 
work and the closest possible inspection and testing of 
oil of this class must be followed in order that the 
necessary characteristics may be maintained, suitable 
for all services and for all climates. The advantages 
of universal oil are so obvious that no arguments are 
necessary to justify its use. 

Throughout the whole history of the development of 
oil for insulating purposes the question of shipping 
containers and storage arrangements has been found 
to be of the utmost importance. In the early days 
oil was shipped in wooden barrels which were made 
tight by the use of ordinary glue. This led to inter¬ 
minable trouble from the glue getting into the tran^ 
formers and other devices, helping to reduce the di¬ 
electric strength and to increase the sludging character¬ 
istics. Seepage of the oil and the entrance of moisture 
were common difficulties with such containers. 

With the introduction of steel drums, a new kind of 
trouble developed. Additional dirt and scale were 
introduced into the oil and it was soon found that the 
more rigid cleaning and inspection methods did not 
always eliminate such difficulties. When the use of oil 
arrived at a point where tank car shipments were 
necessary, still further difficulties (dirt and water) 
appeared. It was not at all uncommon in the early 
days to find a considerable quantity of water in the 
bottoms of the tank cars containing transformer oil. 
Condensation of moisture, both on the exposed surfaces 
of the tank cars and on the surface of the oil itself, were 
almost inevitable and imperfectly protected openings 
frequently resulted in additional trouble. 

It had been assumed that steel drums with con¬ 
tinuous lead washers under the bungs, would be both 
proof against seei)age and proof against entrance of 
moisture, but this was found not to be the case, and the 
writer of these notes is familiar with a considerable 
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nxunber of cases where drums of oil, with bung-up 
exposed to the weather, were found to contain a con¬ 
siderable quantity of water, when it was absolutely 
certain that these drums were moisture free on ship¬ 
ment This was apparently brought about by the 
heating and cooling of the oil due to the changes in 
temperatures, between day and night, the resulting 
pressure and vacuum helping the entrance of water 
at the bung when this would be covered by rain water. 

The oil refiner has accomplished, therefore, only a 
part of his necessary functions when he has prepared 
the proper grades of oil. These must be so handled 
after preparation as to deliver them in the cleanest 
possible condition to the ultimate consumer. Amounts 
of contamination which would be inconsequential in 
lubricating oils will cause no end of trouble in trans^ 
former oils, so that an entirely new scheme of prepara¬ 
tion of packages and lines of special containers have 
been found necessary. Every container returned to 
the refiner must be most carefully inspected and put in 
such condition that it will not cause any of this con- 
taimnation.' All rust and any traces of foreign ma¬ 
terials which i^y have been stored in the container and 
every other kind of contamination must be absolutely 
remov^ or the container rejected, and many rejections 
occur in the inspection of such returned containCTs. 
The time between the final cleaning and inspection of 
containers, and the time of filling with the transformer 
oil and sealing must be an absolute mminrinm . 

Even with all the possible precautions taVAn^ the 
practise of making individual inspection of oil in drums 
aftCT allowing a suitable time for foreign matters to 
collect at the bottom, has been found essential. 

There is involved, of course, the shipment of small 
packages ranging in volume from one to five gallons. 
Dis^ous experiences were run into through the use of 
ordinary run of mill” tin cans in the early stages of 
the business. It later developed that the cause of this 
was the use of packages, the seams of which had been 
soldered with add flux and tiie latter material had 
worked into the cans with harmful results to the 
dielecfaic strength of the oil which the package con¬ 
tained. This has r^ted in oil refiners installing a 
specif line of machinery for tiie manufacture of these 
contain^ imder such control as to insure against the 
possibility of their becoming contaminated with 
materials wUch cause harm to the oil. Not only must 
these containers be manufactured properly, but they 
Ific^e must be tested for leakage and suitably dried 
before fil^g, after which they must be immediately 
^pp^ with the specially designed fittings which have 
be^ brought out for this purpose only. Furthermore, 
It M necMsary lhat inspection be made of a certain 
portion of the tin contains in order to insure that the 
quantity of the ofl ready for shipment in these packages 
IS runnmg uniformly satisfactoiy. 

During a few months of the year, und^ carefully 
eontrolled conditions, insulating oils of good dielectric 


strength could be delivered in ordinary tank cars but 
because of the extreme difldculty of properly drying 
them before filling, it is unsafe to guarantee delivmes 
in these tanks at all seasons. As a result of this con¬ 
dition, special cars have been developed with steam 
coils surrounding the shell, these coils in turn being 
protected by wooden jackets covered and protected 
with heat insulating material and thin sheet iron. 
Only with such equipment as this has it been found 
possible to properly dry out the cars before filling to 
such an extent that delivery of dry oil at destination 
can be assured. With these cars it is possible to not 
only dry them out before filling is started but during 
this operation to maintain the temperature of the cars 
at such a figure as to assure freedom from contamina¬ 
tion of moisture in the oil in the cars before the filling 
is completed and the cars sealed. 

A specific example, involving serioiis difificulty, will 
be of interest. Serious operating trouble was ex¬ 
perienced with some high-voltage circuit breakers, 
each containing over 3000 gallons of oil. The oil in 
this particxilar case was not thestandard usually supplied 
by the manufacturer. As a result of the diflSculty the 
oil had to be completely replaced in an outdoor installa¬ 
tion in severe weather, and in the final investigation the 
trouble was traced to faulty manufacture of the oil 
and to sloppy methods in its handling. 

It was early seen that some sort of cleaning and drying 
apparatus was e^ential in connection with the use of 
oil in some quantity as is required in the average power 
tra^ission station. Various schemes of filtering, 
(frying, and cleaning oil have been devised. These 
included filtmng through paper, unslaked lime, and 
the application of heat and various other schemes. 
The plan which seems to give the best all-round results 
and is now quite generally used, is' that of the use of a 
centrifuge type of cleaning device, often combined with 
a p^ure filter. Extensive research work in con¬ 
nection with the universal oil referred to above, has 
shown that bo^ the transformer and switch oil often 
may be reconditioned after it has become contaminated, 
to a point where it is unsatisfactory for use. Apparatus 
for this purpose is now manufactured and very specific 
mstructions have been worked out for the use of this 
apparatus in reconditioning and for the testing of 
reconditioned oil. 

Parallel to the research work on the oil itself, many 
improvements have been made in transformer and 
(HTcmt breaJcm- desi^s to aid in eliminating the diffi - 
^ties encountered in connection with the oil problmn. 

It was e^ly proved through research work that expo- 
^ of oil to the air very greatly increased its tendency 
to sludge and that this increase with a given exposure 

T ^ temperature of the 

ill® transformer case designs, which in¬ 
clude ae conservator type of case and more recently, 
the me^ scheme, which automaticaUy provides in 
service for the elimination of both moisture and oxygen 
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from contact with the oil in the transformer. While 
these devices have not changed the tendency of the oil 
to sludge under a given set of conditions, they have 
aided very greatly in changing service conditions, 
thereby inhibiting sludging and maintaining oil in a 
clean and dry condition. 

The final result of all this work, which has extended 
over a period of more than 35 years, has been to make 
the modem transformer and circuit breaker with the 
universal oil, among the most satisfactory devices 
which goes into the modem equipment for the produc¬ 
tion, transmission, and utilization of electrical energy. 
The transformer and circuit breaker manufacturers, 
together with the oil producers who have brought 
about these results, realize that only eternal vigilance 
and continued research will make it possible to main¬ 
tain and better the conditions which have been arrived 
at after so much labor and research in the past. 


Discussion 

H. B. Smiths Last November we had occasion to place 
40,000 gallons of transformer oil in an open tank located under 
a roof. That oil was received h*om the refinery and when placed 
in the tank tested at about 36,000 volts on the standard gap. The 
contents of the tank were given a heat treatment, and with some 
centrifuging, were brought up to the value of about 42^000, about 
the first of December. The tank being open, the oil naturally 
deteriorated in dielectric strei^th until it had dropped to about 
38,000 by the first of April this year. 

We then placed in this tank at the bottom on one side, a little 
electric heater consuming about 3 kw., and that was applied 
continuously 24 hours a day. This was designed originally to 
start a column of warmed oil at one side that would rise and flow 
over the surface to produce a slightly warmer blanket of oil to 
maintain the surface at a slightly higher temperature than that 
of the air. The tendency to condense moisture from the air in 
the oil would then be reduced and the quality of the oil main¬ 
tained so far as possible. It was found that Ihe temperature of 
the oil as it reaches the surface is from 5 to 10 deg. above the air 
temperature. 

This process was started about the first of April. Up to the 
first of July we found that there had been, without other heat 
treatment or centriPuging, an increase in the dielectric strength. 
The oil was brought up to about 46,000 on the standard gap. 
We had expected only to maintain the oil; we had not expected 
to increase the dielectric strength. On the first of July work had 
to be discontinued and the top of the tank was covered with 
canvas. On November 1 the oil tested slightly higher than 
46,000 volts. 

The only explanation of the increase in dielectric strength that 
I have had—and I would be glad to have comment on this,—^is 
that this heater raises the oil at the bottom of the tank in contact 
with the heater elements to a point where we gradually convert 
any water particles into a vapor which rises with the column of 
warmed oil and comes to the surface. The vaporization thus 
creates a continuous slowly dehydrating process at a surface 
warmer than the air so it does not condense and recombine with 
the oil. This gives at the heater a temperature which does not 
produce cracking and a temperature at the surface in contact 
with the air which does not produce sludging. Whether that 
proves to be the explanation or not I cannot tell now. It seems 
a possible explanation. 

J. H. Wilcox* In regard to cleaning and reconditioning oil 
that has been in service, Mr. Skinner says “the plan which seems 


to give the best results is that of the use of a centrifuge type of 
cleaning device often combined with a pressure filter.*' 

Since under certain conditions this equipment will not satis¬ 
factorily recondition oil, perhaps a brief outline of the various 
general conditions of oil to be handled, will not be amiss here. 

The impurities found in transformer oil in normal operation 
consist almost entirely of water and sludge. These are readily 
removed by passing through the centrifuge alone. 

Transformer oil that has been very badly overheated or 
burned, as in a transformer breakdown, sometimes is so badly 
sludged that only chemical-centrifugal treatment will satisfac¬ 
torily recondition it. The percentage of this type of oil is very 
small indeed as compared to that from normal operation. 

The reconditioning of used circuit-breaker oil is of particular 
interest at this time, in view of the recent announcement by on© 
of the largest manufacturers of transformers and circuit breakers, 
authorizing the use of properly reconditioned circuit-breaker 
oil in transformers. This eliminates the necessity of keeping 
reconditioned transformer and circuit-breaker oil in separate 
storage tanks. 

The main impurities formed in circuit-breaker oil are carbon, 
water, and organic acid. The carbon and organic acid are caused 
by the arc set up in the normal operation of the breaker. Water 
may be introduced through leakage, condensatio.n, and small 
amounts from the arcing in which the gases formed may be 
burned with the resultant products of combustion. 

Since the finer particles of carbon are so minute that the 
centrifuge will not remove them, the combination of a centrifuge 
and blotter press is widely used for purifying circuit-breaker oil. 
The centrifuge removes the water and the coarser particles of 
carbon, and the blotterpress the finer particles of carbon. 

The advantage of a combination centrifuge and blotterpress 
over the blotterpress alone is that by removing the water and 
coarser particles of carbon, several times as much oil can be put 
through the blotterpress before cleaning, as if the blotterpress 
was forced to handle all the impurities in the oil. 

Organic acid builds up in the oil to a large extent in direct 
proportion to the amount of service to which the oil has been 
subjected. Very often enough moisture and carbon will form 
in the oil to require purification while the presence of acidity 
will be hardly detectable. 

The combination of the centrifuge and the blotterpress will 
remove water and carbpn satisfactorily from the oil, but will have 
no effect on the acidity, and oil that has either been in service 
for a very long time and has had repeated reodnditionings with 
the centrifuge and blotterpress, or been subjected to very severe 
service, should be tested from time to time for this impurity, as 
high organic acidity tends to lower the resistance to emulsifica¬ 
tion and also dielectric strength. 

To satisfactorily recondition circuit breaker oil with high acid 
content or which has been burned or carbonized so badly that it 
cannot be handled in the combination centrifuge and blotterpress, 
the following process, which is known as the Sharpies chemical 
centrifugal process, has been developed. 

The oil is heated and agitated with water-glass, which ag¬ 
glomerates the fine carbon particles and reduces the acidity; this 
mixture is then passed through a centrifuge operating as a 
separator, which separates out the water glass solution carrying 
most of the impurities. 

The separated oil is then mixed with a small amount of fullers 
earth, which collects any remaining impurities in the oil. The 
fullers earth is then removed by a second centrifuge operating 
as a clarifier. 

The operation of the process is continuous and the cost of 
reconditioning oil in this manner is remarkably low. 

Oil reconditioned by this process will be ^e equal of new oil 
and have the following characteristics: dielectric strength, 22 kv. 
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or better; precise RE number, 35 seconds; neutralization value, 
0.08 mg. of KOH per gram of oil; flash, Are, viscosity, and 
color, same as new oil. 

Only oil having the above characteristics can be considered 
as properly reconditioned. In some cases used circuit-breaker 
oil is in such shape that purifleation by the combination centri¬ 
fuge and blotterpress will not produce the desired results. Either 
the Sharpies chemical centrifugal process should be used or the 
oil discarded. 

Summing this aU up, we have the following main types of oil 
and the suggested method of purifying each: Transformer oil 
from normal operation—centrifuge alone; transformer oil, badly 
sludged or burned—Sharpies chemical centrifugal process; 
circuit-breaker oil from normal operation, satisfactory acidity— 
combination centrifuge and blotterpress; circuit-breaker oil, 
badly carbonized or high acidity—Sharpies chemical centrif¬ 
ugal process. 

This chemical treating process can be operated by the average 
transformer, or warehouse foreman, without any trouble what¬ 
ever. 


As regards costs, the average cost will run around $11.88 per 
1000 gallons treated and a plant of this type will handle ap¬ 
proximately 1000 gallons per eight-hour day. 

D. W. Proebstels I should like to say a word in regard to 
the refining of used oils. We had gone over this problem prob¬ 
ably along the same lines as Mr. Wilcox and then we decided to 
make some short cuts. 

We first considered the main elements in the refining processes 
that the oil companies use. In order to be brief I will say that in 
recovering used oil the process we used was not necessarily 
dependent upon a centrifuge. We use fullers earth, a tank which 
has a mixing device in it, steam coils, and a vacuum pump. By 
mixing fullers earth with the oil, subjecting the oil to heat by the 
steam pipes, and applying a vacuum we are able to bring the oil 
that ordinarily would be thrown away back to what appears to 
be its original condition. 

With respect to flash point, fire point, viscosity, low acidity, 
moisture, and dielectric strength, it is a very easy process to 
operate and the cost of re-refining oil with us is about 6 cents 
a gallon. 
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Synopsis. The effvri uj volor on the tvmperalurv of oU^ivinwrscd 
arlJ^tUKtlf d tninitformi’rfi under airvirr ronditiomi has hem a mooted 
question for a tjreot many years. Based upon the relative absorption 
patvers of the vaiious rotors often used in pnintiny transformer tanks 
the Uyhler rotors should ylve appreeiahly lower temperatures in hoi 
rlimatr sections. The results of three series of field tests conducted on 
adual transformers are yiveu in the paper. The resuUsy however^ do 
not show the advnntatjes far the tight rotors that would he. expected^ 
bused solely upun the absorption powers of the colors, 

A method of enieulatiuu is used to check the test results^ taking 
into eouHiderntion the various factors whwh apply to a transformer 
and da not apply to, say^ a piece of metal painlrd and e,T.posed to the 
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sun\s rays, such as the ratio of the area of the surface exposed to the 
sim to the total surface dissipating heat, the difference in thermal 
capadiics, aiid the condition where in one case the test piece is dis-- 
sipating heat, as well as receiving heat from the sun, whereas in the 
other rase it only receives heat from the sun. It is shown that when 
all the fncto7'8 arc taken into considcraiion the calculated results 
check very closely the observations. Finally it is shown that the 
selection^ of color for rv/paintmg transformer tanks exposed to the 
sunshine should he based prinmrily on durability and appearance 
rather than upon color, smev the difference in te^npcimture resulting 
from n tank painted black an,d aluminum, or even white, will seldom 
exceed 1 or 2 deg, cent. 


I. Genkral 

HE predetenninalion of the ultimate temperature 
rise of a transformer operating in the shade, with 
constant load and ambient conditions is a compar¬ 
atively simple problem. 

Also, the effect of color on the temperature rise under 
these conditions can be calculated, knowing the emis- 
sivity of the (tolor and the percentage of losses dissi¬ 
pated by radiation and convection for a given color. 

In .servicte, however, we have a more complicated set 
of <‘onditi<»ns to deal with, which makes it more difficult 
to prcdict the effect of color on the temperatui’e of 
transformers. Ftir example, only a part of the tank’s 
surface is expo-sed to the .sun’s rays. The part exposed 
is ah.sorbing heat while the part unexposed is not af¬ 
fected by the .sun’s rays, ’fhe bink is exposed only a 
part of the time—during the day, while at night condi¬ 
tions may he altered; i.e., some surfaces that are 
advunUigeous in the sunshine are disadvantageous in 
the shade. Also the solar intensity varies during the 
day which still further complicates the problem. 

'rhe impres.sion is prevalent that a transformer tank 
if painted with a light color will operate at an appreci¬ 
ably lower temperature in the sun-shine than if painted 
black. This impression is based either upon the rela¬ 
tive absorption powers of the colors or upon tests nrnde 
on apparatus under conditions not applicable to trans¬ 
former conditions. 

All tests which have been made on transformers under 
service conditions show, however, that the gain result¬ 
ing from painting the case a light color is hardly worth 
considering. 

The objects of this paper are (1) to give the results of 
the available field tests and (2) to reconcile the results of 
these tests with theoretical results; in other words, to 
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show by a method of calculations, that we should not 
expect an appreciable gain for the light colors for the 
conditions under consideration. 

IL Rbsulto op Tests Made Under Service 
Conditions 

Three series of tests made under service conditions 
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Mormal excitation—^no load 

Five kv-a, transformers witli plain tanks temperature by thermometer 
in top oil. Test.B inado in Plttsbold 

(at Pittsfield, Mass., Fresno, Calif., and Dallas, Texas) 
are given and analyzed. 

Pittsfield Tests. In 1909 a series of tests was made 
at Pittsfield, Mass. Some 6- and 60-kv-a. lighting 
transformers were tested in an exposed location. Tests 
were made with tanks painted black, white, and 
aluminum. The temsformers were loaded by the 
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Jlp^f method which insured equal loads on occurred about 4 p. m., the black tank being the 

riss. i and 2 ahow tha ««d.a o, tas.. a^a holding “ 

ture of the aluminum painted tanks was as a rule 
between those of the black and white tanlrs 
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AUGUST R1909 


Pig. 2 ^Effect of Sun ttpon Heating of Transformers of 
Different Colors 
Normal excitation—^no load 

60 kv-a, transformers with cast Iron corrugated tanks. Temperature 
by thermometer In top oil. Tests made in Pittsfield. 



7 11 NOON 3 
AUGUST23.1909 


7 11 NOON 3 


AUGUST 24.1909 


7 11MION. 3 


Era. 4 —ErFBOT of Sxm'xipoii Heating of Tkansformbbs of 
Different Colors 
Normal ^dtaldon—six-hour full-load 

5^ktr-a. transformers with cast iron corrugated tanks. Temperature 
by thermometer In top oil. Tests made in Plttsfidd 


-Air 

-BMi 

-White 

-aack 

Aluminum 
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7 11 NOON 3 
AUGUST23.1909 


7 11 NOON 3 
AUGUST24.1909 


IIMIDN. 3 7 

AUGUST25.1909 


Pig. 3—Effect of Sun upon Heating of Transformers of 
Different Colors 

Normsd excitation—six-hour full-load 

Wnr-a, transformers with plain tanks. Temperature by thermometer 
in top oil. Tests made in Pittsfldd 


NOON 4 
SEPTEMBER 24,1909 

Fig. 6—Effect of Sun upon Hbatino of Transformbes of 
Different Colors 

Oontinuous full load 

»anlM. Temperature by thermometer 

in top oil. Tests made in Pittsfield 


normd exmtataon only on the units. It will be noticed Mgs. 3 and 4 show the results of tests made with six 
^t the t^^OT with the black tank averages 1 to hour fuU load following normal excitation at 6 and 

a- The effect of the color is notquite as 
The maximum difference which was 4 to 6 deg. cent, great in this case as in the excitation run: themLimum 
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difference occurring at 4 p. m. showing only 3 deg. cent, 
in favor of white paint over black. 

Fig. 6 shows the result of a continuous full load run. 
The difference in tenperature is still less, the majrimum 
differaice being about 2 deg. cent. Other tests also 
indicate that while some colors may seem to make con¬ 
siderable differaice on light or intermittent loads, the 
advantage decreases considerably on continuous full 
load. 

Fresno Tests. In 1922 Messrs. Moore and Moulton 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation con¬ 
ducted a long series of tests' on several 3-kv-a. lig h ting 
transformers in the sunshine at Fresno, Calif., where 
the air reached a maximum temperature of 38.8 d^. 
cent. (102 deg. fahr.). 

Fig. 6 shows curves of tiie oil temp^atures in cases of 



AUGUST 2a 1922 

Fig. 6—Effect of Sun upon Heating of Teansformers of 
Different Colors 

No exdtatioii—^no load 

Three kv-a. transformers with plain cases. Temperature by thermometer 
in top oil. Tests made in Fresno, Oalifomia 

various colors without either load or excitation on tine 
transformers. While these data may not be of any 
particular commercial value as applied to loaded trans- 
fonners, since the differences in temperature will be less 
under load conditions, they at least indicate tiie relative 
degree to which the different colored idle transformers 
are affected by the sunshine. 

The curves in Fig. 6 show that the average rises over 
the air temperature covering a 24-hr. period are as 
follows: 


Color of case 

Transformers excited—No load average 
temperature rise over air 

OJ» 


Black. 

19.5 

10.8 

Medliun gray. 

21.6 

12.0 

Light gray. 

19.0 

10.55 


It will be noticed that the differences in temperature 
rise are less than mthout excitation. 

Fig. 8 shows similar data for full load runs. The fol- 



Fig. 7—^Effect of Sun upon Heating of Transformers of 
Different Colors 
Normal excitation—^no load 

Three kv-a. transformers with plain cases. Temperature by thermom¬ 
eter in top oil. Tests made in Fresno, Oalifomia 



Fig. 8—Effect of Sun upon Heating of Transformers of 
Different Colors 

Normal excitation—normal load 

Three-kv-a. transformers with plain cases. Temperature by thermom¬ 
eter in top oil. Tests made in Fresno, Oalifomia 


Transformers not excited. 


Color of case 


®F 


Black. 

Medium gray. , 
lii^t gray. 


12.4 

12.9 

6.6 


over air 


Average rise 


®o 


6.9 

7.16 

3.67 


The fact that the medium gray is slightly higher than 
the black is probably caused by small mechanical 
differences. 

Fig. 7 shows curves of temperature with the trans¬ 
formers excited but without load. The following 
average temperature rises were formed over a 24-hr. 
period starting 10 a. m., August 21. 

1. See Bibliograpliy for references. 


lowing average temperatures were observed dming a 
24-hr. period starting 8 p. m., September 19. 


Color of case 

Average 

ambient 

Transformers w; 
temperature 

ith normal load 
rise over air 

Deg. 

fahr. 

Deg. 

cent. 

Deg. fahr. 

Deg. cent. 

Avg. 

Max. 

Avg. 

Max. 

Black. 

85.5 

29.7 

43.8 

58.2 

24. 

29.5 

Medium gray. 

85.5 

29.7 

42.5 

52.1 

23.4 

29.0 

Light gray. 

85.5 

29.7 

41.0 

48.6 

22.8 

27.0 


Many more tests were made than shown above. 
However, the general r^ts were the same. 

The following comments are from the report by 
Moore and Moulton on these tests. They will be of 
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interest since they were made by operating engineers 
who have transformers operating in one of the wannest 
sections of the United States. 

"The number of successive days during which tests 
were made and the consistency of the results leaves little 
doubt as to the accuracy of the full load tests. The 
fact that a gray paint will not reduce the oil tempera¬ 
ture more than 3 or 4 deg. fahr. or 1. or 2 deg. cent, 
during the extremely hot weather encountered in the 
San Joaqtiin Valley seems established. This was a 
disappointment in view of the seemingly prevalent 
belief that a much larger reduction for gray paint would 
be found. 

“We have reached the conclusion, after a very care¬ 
ful stady of the results herein recorded, that any addi¬ 
tional expenditure to procure a gray case instead of 
black would not be justified. This is in view of the 
fact that the differoices in temperature do not under 
full load conditions vary any more than the difference 
•obtained from various makes operating under identical 
conditions. Assuming that gray or black tanks are 
available at equal cost and that experience shows that 
gray paint stands up in service as satisfactorily as the 
black, we would be inclined to favor the medium gray 
tank. We feel very strongly however, that any ex¬ 
penditure to repaint black cases now in service would 
not in any way be justified." 

DaUas Tests. Through the courtesy of Mr. 0. S. 
Hockaday of the Texas Power and Light Com¬ 
pany, the writers are enabled to give the results 
of a series of tests conducted in 1924 on three 150- 
ky-a. transformers with corrugated tanks painted 
different colors and exposed to the sun’s rays. To 
calibrate the transformers with reference to each other, 
temperature of each ta’ansformer was recorded every 
day at 6:00 p. m. for about a month vnth the standard 
paint (alu mi num with black top and bottom) on all 
three tanks. The average reading for each transformer 
showed that the northeast unit ran 1 deg. cent, cooler 
than the middle one and tiie southw^t unit ran 0.8 deg. 
cent, cool^ Ilian llie middle one. 

The^ northeast umt v^as then painted all aluminum, 
the middle unit all black, and lie southwest unit left 
with aluminum vrith black trimmings. The average 
results of file readings taken from July 25 to September 
17 are given below. As in the calibrating run, one 
reading was taken at 6 p. m. each day. Fair weather 
occurred during 80 per cent of the test pwiod. 

From July 25 to September 17 inclusive the average 
temperatures are: 



Northeast all 
altmdntun 

Middle all 
black 

Southwest 
alum, black 
trim. 

OlMerved teixxDeratiira.... 

47.7 

1.0 


49.1 

0.3 

Co]rrQcfel(m fifom caUbratlng nm 

49.6 

0 

Ooirected temp, (deg, cent.).. 

48.7 

49.6 

49.4 


Thus the all-aluminum runs 0.9 deg. cent, cooler than 
the black. 

That the 20 per cent of cloudy or rainy weather has 
not had any great effect can be seen from the three 
following sets of figures each based on seven consecutive 
days of fair weather. 

JVom August 6 to 12 inclusive the average tempera¬ 
tures are: 



Northeast all 
aluminum 

Middle all 
black 

Southwest 
alum, black 
trim 

Observed temperature. 

Average correction from cali-* 

49.1 

60.4 

60.1 

brating run. 

1.0 

0 

0.3 

Corrected relative temp. 

60.1 

60.4 

50.4 


In this case the all aluminum runs 0.3 deg. cent, 
cooler than the black. 

From August 18 to 25 inclusive, the average tem¬ 
peratures are: 



Northeast 
all alum. 

Middle 
all black 

Southwest 
alum, black 
trim std. 

Observed temp. 

60.6 

62.6 

62 

0.3 

Average correction from cali¬ 
brating run. 

1.0 

0 

Corrected relative temp. 

61.6 

62.6’ 

52.3 


In this case, the all aluminum ran 1.0 deg. cent, 
cooler than the all black whereas the aluminum black 
trimming ran 0.2 deg. cent, cooler. 

From August 28 to September 10 inclusive, the aver¬ 
age temperatures are: 


Average observed temp. 

Northeast 
all alum. 

Middle 
all black 

Southwest 
alum, black 
trim 

48.3 

1.0 

. 61.7 

0 

61.0 

0.3 

Correction. 

Corrected relative temp. 

40.3 

61.7 

61.3 


The all aluminum ran 2.4 deg. cent, cooler and the 
aluminum black trim ran 0.4 d^. cent, cooler than the 
all black tank. 

Table I gives the results of readings taken every half 
hour from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m., Octoba* 1. Based on the 
average readings corrected, the all aluminum tank 
ran 0.7 d^. cent, cooler and the aluminum-black trim 
^ 0.5 deg. cent, vrarmer than the all black tank. 
This last set of readings is perhaps the most reliable 
since It took account of the entire day and afternoon 
when the aluminum color shows up to best advantage. 

Pittsfield Tests on Akmimm Tanks. The preceding 
tests showed a sli^t advantage for aluminum but they 
were made under circumstances favorable to alnntinnm 
Teste nmde with the tanks shaded from the sun show 
the disadvantages of almninuin. 

Some teste were made in Pitfefield in 1925 to show the 
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TABLE I 

TESTS MADE BY TEXAS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
Three Traiisformers-150 Kv~a..Oorrugated Tanks.Bank Capacity 450 Kv-a. 


Time 

Kv-a. 

Ambient 

tempera¬ 

ture 

Transfc 

rmer temperature 

Aluminum. 

Blade 

Alum, 
black trim. 

10:00 a. m. 

394 

23 

31 

33 

32 

10:30 

394 

23 

31 

34 

33 

11:00 

396 

23 

32 

34 

33 

11:30 

425 

24 

33 

35 

34 

12:00 m. 

445 

25 

34 

36 

35 

1:00 p. m. 

360 

27 

36 

37 

37 

1:30 

343 

28 

36 

38 

37 

2:00 

373 

29 

37 

38 

38 

2:30 

370 

20 

37 

38 

38 

3:00 

365 

29 

38 

39 

38 

3:30 

357 

29 

38 

30 

39 

4:00 

324 

28 

39 

40 

40 

4:30 

321 

27 

30 

40 

40 

5:00 

376 

26 

38 

40 

39 

5:30 

384 

24 

38 

40 

39 

6:00 

374 

22 

37 

'39 

39 


Data furnished through the courtesy of O. S. Hockaday of the Texas 
Power and Light Company. 


effect of aluminum paint on operation in the shade 
(indoors) on two standard 25-kv-a. transformers having 
plain cases. 

Two units having the same losses were first tested 
with their tanks painted black. The two tanks were 
then painted aluminiim and the test repeated with 
results shown below. 


Transf, 

No, 

Room 
temp, 
deg. cent. 

Top oil rise deg. cent. 

Max, tank 
surf, rise deg. cent. 

Black 

Alum, 

Black 

Alum, 

1 

2 

Average 

26 

20 

37.2 

36.7 

46.3 

47,6 

32.5 

32.0 

41.0 

41.6 

26 

37. 

47. 

32.3 

41.3 


The oil rise of the aluminum tank was 126.6 per cent 
of the black tank. The maximum tank surface rise of 
the aluminum tank was 126 per cent of the black tank. 
This checks very well the estimated percentage of 
about 130 per cent, assuming a low tempOTature emis- 
sivity of 0.55 for aluminum paint. 

The effect of aluminum paint in increasing the tem¬ 
perature indoors is lessened on radiator and tubular 
tanks, but may still be appreciable. A tank with four 
rows of tubes will run by calculation about 12 per cent 
hotter with aluminum paint when operating in the 
shade. Even on the largest tanks with radiators as 
close to each other as possible, it is estimated that 
aluminum paint will increase the temperaj,ure rise 
about 7 per cent when operating in the shaded 

III. Development op Method op Calculating 
Effect op Color 

In considering the effect of the sun’s rays on a trans¬ 
former it must be remembered that the radiant heat 
received is only that passing through the projection of 
the transformer on a plane perpendicular to the sun’s 
rays. In order to predict the effeefi of the sun it would 
be necessary not only to know the strength of the sun’s 
rays as a function of the time of day, but also to know 


the projection of the tank on a plane perpendicular to 
the sun’s rays as a fimction of the time of day. It 
would be possible to do this, but this laborious process 
can be avoided. 

Instead of taking readings of the sun’s intensity on a 
plane perpendicular to its rays and correcting for the 

♦TABLE II 

LOW TEMPERATURE TOTAL BMISSIVITIES 


Silver, highly polished. 0.02 

Platinum " « 0.05 

Zinc “ “ 0.05 

Aluminum ** ** 0.08 

fMonel metal, polished. 0.09 

Nickel « 0.12 

Copper " 0.15 

Stellite " 0.18 

Oast iron " 0.25 

Monel metal, oxidized. 0.43 

Aluminum paint. 0.55 

Brass, polished.0,60 

Oxidized copper. 0.60 

Oxidized steel.0,70 

Bronze paint.'.0.80 

Black gloss paint.0,90 

White lacquer.0.95 

White vitreous enamel. 0.95 

Asbestos paper. 0,96 

Green paint. 0.96 

Gray paint.0.95 

Lamp black. 0.95 


♦These data are the result of investigations made by the Buimu of 
Standards, the British National Physical Laboratory, General Electric 
Research Laboratories, and several eastern universities, and were collected 
by W. J. King of the General Electric Oo. 
tQuostionable because of scant or inconsistent data. 

variation in projected area of the transformer in order 
to correlate the sun’s intensity with the behavior of a 
transformer with a special finish, it is possible to use a 
similar transformer with a standard black paint for an 
instrument to measure the effect of the sun. This effect 
as determined, will be automatically corrected for 

•TABLE III 

OOEPPIOIENT OP ABSORPTION OP SOLAR RADIATION 


Silver, highly polished. 0.07 

Platinum “ " 0,10 

Nidcel ** " 0.15 

tAluminum ** 0.15 

Magnesium carbonate. 0.15 

Zinc oxide. 0.16 

tSteel.0.20 

Copper...*.0.26 

White lead paint. 0.26 

Zinc oxide paint...*.0.30 

Stellite, polished. 0.30 

Light cream paint. 0.36 

Monel metal, polished. 0,40 

Light yellow paint. 0.46 

Light green paint.0,60 

paint... 0.66 

Zinc, polished metal. 0.66 

Gray paint.0.76 

Black matte. 0>07 


♦These data are the result of investigations made by the Bureau of 
Standards, the British National Physical Laboratory, General Electric 
Research Laboratories, and several eastern universities, and were collected 
by W. J. King of the General Electric Oo. 
tQuostionable because of scant or inconsistent data. 

variation in the projected surface and its relation to the 
totalsurfaceeffectiveindissipatingheat. The eflectwill 
be expressed as, r, the average solar intensity in watts 
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per sq. cm. of effective tank surface. The same curve 
will hold for any transformers having similar tanks and 
similar locations close by. The behavior of any such 
similar transformers can be calculated if thtir losses, 
thermal characteristics, and initial temperature are 
known, as well as the manner of variation of ambient 
temperature. 

The following symbols will be used: 

C = Thermal capacity in joules per sq. cm. per 
degree centigrade divided by 3600. 

E = Coefficient of total etnissivity at low tem¬ 
perature. 

F = Ratio of average tank surface tonperature rise 
over ambi^t to top oil rise over ambient. 

L = Transformer loss in watts per sq. cm. 

P = Presstire in atmospheres, 
r = Effective intensity of solar radiation in watts 
per sq. (an. of effective surface, 
r* = Average value of rover one hour period. 

S = Coefficient of solar absorption. See Table III. 
To = Top oil temperature in degrees Kelvin. 

Toa = Average value of To over one hour period. 

Toi = Value of To at b^inning of one hour period. 

A T, = Change in To in one hour. 

Ti = Tempaature in degrees Kelvin of surface 
absorbing heat radiation. 

Tio = Average value of Ti over one hour period. 

Ts = Temperature in degrees Kelvin of surface 
radiating heat. 
t = Time in hours. 

Wc = Watts per sq. cm. dissipated by convection. 

W» = Watts p«* sq. cm. dissipated by radiation. 

Wt = Watts per sq. cm. dissipated by radiation and 

convection. 

It is shown in Appendix A that the following empirical 
expression can be used for the total loss by convection 
and radiation from a vertical plane in watts per sq. cm. 
Wt = 6.50 X 10-* (Ti - Ti)»-« (1) 

Equation ( 2 ) is the general differential equation for 
the thermal behavior of a self-cooled transformer, sub¬ 
jected to the rays of the sun. 

Sr+ 6.50 X 10“^ (T*- + C (2>, 

The approximate espression for tiie total heat dis¬ 
sipated given in Equation ( 1 ) is used. In the term con¬ 
taining the thermal capacity, C, the top oil temperature. 
To, is used as the thermal capacity has been worked out 
on that basis,^ although not all of the oil and tank is 
actually that hot. In the expression for heat dissipa¬ 
tion the tank surface temperature Ts is used. In the 
cases analyzed the tank surface temperature is not 
available, so the tank Surface rise is assumed to be pro¬ 
portional to the top oil rise. 

Thus: 

Ti-Ti = F(To-Ti) (3) 

Ti = F {To-Ti) + Ti (4) 


Substituting this expression for Ti in Eqxiation (2) 
gives Equation (5). 

d T 

Sr+ L = 6.50 X 10-«(T.- ^ 7 / (5) 

As the data consist of hourly readings we assume that 
the differential equation holds for average values over a 
one-hour period. Any errors caused by this assumption 
are too small to have any effect. 

In what follows intervals of one hour will be con- 
sidK“ed; Too, Tia, and will be used to represent 
average values over a period of one hour and the aver- 

d To 

age value of will be represented by A To, the 
change in T, on one hour. 

Rewriting Equation (5) to use average values gives 
Sra + L=- 6.50 X 10-* J’l-" (To« - Tio)i-w +C A To (6) 
This is not in a convenient form because both Toa and 
A To are unloiown. For Toa substitute Toi, the initial 
value, plus A To/2; which gives the average value, 
assuming linear variation. 

Sr + L = 6.50 X 10-^F-« 

/ AT 


(Toi+-^-Tia) 


+ C ATo 


This can be simplified by expanding [ (Toi — Tio) 
-|- A To/2]!'*® by the binomial theorem an<i dropping 
the third and subsequent terms. 

Sra + L = 6.50 X 10-*F!'« (Toi - 

-1- j 6.50 X 10-! X 1.19F!'i»(Toi- Tio)®-*® A To 

-f C A To ( 8 ) 

Solving Equation ( 6 ) for F and re, and Equation ( 8 ) 
for A To gives Equations (9) (10), and (11). 

_ / Sra + L-CATo y" 

' “ V 6.50 X10-® (Toe-Ti„)!'“ / W 

6.50 X 10-*F!-w (Too - Ti„)!-!» + C a To-L 

fa — Q (10) 


_ Srg + L- 6.50 X (Toi- TuY^^^ 

k ~ C -1- 3.88 X 10-« (Toi - ri.)®-“ 

Equations (9), ( 10 ), and ( 11 ) are sufficient to handle 
cases where hourly readings are available. 

In order to calculate the top oil temperature of a 
transformer with a special coat of paint operating in the 
sunshine,, it is necessary to have the following informa¬ 
tion. 

(a) Hourly readings of the ambirait temperature 
during the period of the test. 

(b) The initial^ temperature of the test transformer. 

(c) Hourly readings of the top oil temperature of an 
in<iicating transfomiJpr with a tank and location similar 
to the test transformer. The indicating transformer 
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probably do^ not need to be idaitical with the test 
transformer or to carry the same load, although in the 
tests referred to later this was done for convenience. 

(d) Effective surface, losses, and thermal capacity 
of the two transformers. Strictly speaking, the effec¬ 
tive surface is not required as a study of the equations 
will show that any surface area may be assumed and the 
constant F will come out of such a value as to correct 
the results. In this paper the actual effective surface 



Fia. 9 —No-Load Heat Run 

Made on 50 kv-a. taransformers exposed to sun at Pittsfield. A black 
corrugated tank was used 

is used to show more clearly the physical significance of 
the mathematical steps. 

Having these data the process of solution may be sum¬ 
marized in the following steps. 

(a) Apply Equation (9) to the identical transformer 
with standard paint for a period of one hour during 
which the transformer receives no solar radiation. 
This may be taken from operation at night, indoors or in 
the shade. From Equation (9) calculate F. It is well 
to take several hours and use the average value of F. 



Fig. 10—^Values op Constant F 

Eatlo of rise to top oil dse. for 50 kv-a. transformers during period 

in which solar intensity is zero. Dotted line gives average value 

(b) Apply Equation (10) to a transformer with a 
coat of standard paint having a low temperature emis- 
sivity, E, of 0.96 and a known co-efficient of solar 
absorption, S. This transformer must be similar to the 
one with the paint under test in the construction of the 
tATik and in location. They must both have the same 
situation with respect to the sun. Equation (10) 
should be applied to the tank with the standard finish 
during tire portion of the t^t in which the tanks are 
receiving solar radiation, about 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. Prom 
Equation (10) r* is determined for each one-hour period. 

(c) Apply Equation (11) to the transformer with the 


paint undergoing test, the behavior of which is to be 
determined. F was determined as given in paragraph 
(a). During the ho'urs in which the tank received sun¬ 
light ffl was determined as given in paragraph (b). At 
other times r* is zero, as the tank is receiving no solar 



Fig. 11—^Watts Per Sq. Cm. Intensity op Sun 


As determined from data on 60 kv-a. transformer witk blade tank. 
Average intensity over effective surface is used 


heat. Start wdth the initial top oil temperature Tot and 
calculate the change A T, by Equation (11). Then 
Toi + A T, gives the final temperature at the end of the 
hour, which becomes the initial temperature for the 
following hour. The process is repeated, each time 
giving a new value of IT. one hour after the last, until 
the end of the test period is reached. 

IV, Calculation of Effect op Color 
The first example selected for calculation is the data 
for August 13, showm in Fig. 2. Two 50-kv-a. trans¬ 
formers Tvith corrugated tanks operated at normal 
excitation and no load. The curve for the black tank 
is shown on a larger scale in Fig. 9. 

The calculation of F, the ratio of tank surface rise to 
top oil rise, for the hours before sunrise and afto* sunset 
is plotted in Fig. 10. The average value is 0.92. 
Cooney* gives the average value of this constant 
as 0.86 for all self-cooled transformers. 

Fig. 11 gives the calculation of r„ the effective in¬ 
tensity of solar radiation, during the daylight hours. 
The points are not all accurate as the data were taken 
only to the nearest haff degree, and two- or three-tenths 



Pig. 12—Comparison of Top Oil Temperature of 50-Kv-a. 
Transformers Operating in Sun 


of a degree is enough to cause considerable variation in 
r.. Such an error is not smious as an equal error in the 
other direction will occur in the n^t hour and coimter- 
act the effect of the first one. 

The calculation of the top oil temperature of the 
second transformer which is painted white (S = 0.30) 
is plotted in Fig. 12 and compared with the observed 
values. The top oil temperature’^f tiie black trans¬ 
former is also plotted, to show^that [tiie calculated 
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curve has really taken cai’e of the effect of the color and 
come decidedly closer to the observed curve of the white 
transformer than that of the black one. 

The second example selected for calculation is the 
data shown in Fig. 8 for September 19. Black and light 
gray cases were used. Two 3-kv-a. transformers were 
run at full load in the sun. 

Figs. 13 to 16 give the data, calculations, and results. 
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would be one-tenth of the solar int«isity. Actually 
the maximum value of r„ is 0.0089 watt per sq. cm. 
while one-tenth of .the maximum solar intensity is 
0.0094 watt per sq. cm. 

In the California tests smooth tanks were used and we 
would expect that the maximum value of r„ would be 
about one-sixth of the maximum solar intensity. The 
maximum value of r„ is 0.0091 while one-sixth of the 
solar intensity is 0.0167. These figures give as close a 
check as we can expect without actually recording the 
intensity of the sim at the time. 

The chief sources of error in the method used is the 
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Fig. 13 “—Load Ssat Hitns 

transformers exposed to sun, by San Joaquin Light 

19 ^^ f Substation, Septe^er 

19, 1922. A. black smooth tank was used 

"i^e agreement shown in Fig. 16 between calculated and 
observed top oil temperature is as close as can be 
expected. 

In ais ease the transformers were carrying full load 
and L, &e loss per sq. cm. of effective tank surface, 
vanes with the temperature. As the variation in loss 

Knotverygreatitissufficientto use theloss corresponding 

to the coil rise over oil (15 deg. cent, in this case) plus 
the top oil temperature at the beginning of the one- 
hour penod. 
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Fio. 15 ^Watts Per Sq. Cm. Intensity op Sun 

As deterged from data on three-kv-a. transformer with black painr.. 
Average intensity over efToctive surface is used 

possibility of small mechanical differences in the two 
transformers used giving them slightly different thermal 
maracteristira, and the effect of wind. Mechanical 
differences will not often cause more than one or two 
(mgr^ error ^d usually less than one degree. If there 
should be a <fecrepancy the possibility of error due to 
mechanical differences could be investigated by mfl.Krit r 
heat runs on the two transformers. In the cases in- 
vestig^^d very littte discrepancy was found so we must 
conclude that , the pairs of transformers were very 
nearly identical. 

The wind may affect the results a great deal as a small 


Fig. 14—VaiiUes op Constant F 

It fa possible to show that the maximxun values of r 
^ ab wt the right order of magnitude to agree with the 
mtoty of sol^ radiation. The ratio of the sun’s 
m^ty toja should be approximately the ratio of the 
effective surface to the projected area of the tank on a 
plane perpendicular to the sun’s rays. . k on a 

The maximum intensity of the sun’s rays on a dear 

P®' sq. cm. Cor- 

rugated tanks were used at Pittsfield, so we wonM 
expect the effective surface to be on the order of ten 
lines the projected surface, which would mean that^ 



Fig. or Tor Oil Tempbuatviib or 

Jiv-A. Transformers Operating in Sun 

amo^t of wind will greatly increase the convection loss 

KSieT to th. .a* swbS 

due to wmd, if it is present, appear as errors in 

the 

Sni! 5 ^ ^ calculate the behavior of 

tiie second transformer the error fa partly compensated 
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for. However, this method of calculating could not 
be expected to give good results on a windy day. 

One reason why it is possible to consider average 
values over a period of an hour is that the method auto¬ 
matically corrects the resulting errors. If the first step 
results in an error making the transformer too hot, the 
transformer will dissipate too much heat later and 
counteract the effect. An error caused in any way will 
gradually die out. 

V. Conclusions 

A. In Shade. 

1. The temperature rise of a transformer in a tank 



Ki«. 17 —Comi'Akikon of EftirntiCAL ant> Kxaot Fohmoi.as foh 
T0TAI4 Ukat Dik.sifatf.i> 


painted with a non-metallic paint is iM’actically inde¬ 
pendent of the color. 

2. Metallic paints radiate less heat than non-metal¬ 
lic paints and may cause a transformer to over-heat. 

3. A plain aluminum painted tank will run approxi¬ 
mately 30 per cent higher temperature rise* than if 
painted with a non-metallic paint. 

4. Thirty per cent represents the maximum increase 
of temperature rise caused by painting a tank with 
alumimun instead of a non-metallic paint. If a plain 
tank is finished with a surface having a lower emissivity 
than aluminum the temperature increase naturally will 
be more than 30 per cent, increasing to about 75 per 
cent* where the emissivity is very low such as for 
polished silver, nickel, etc. 

5. As the surface of a tank becomes more and more 
convoluted (with tubes and externally connected 
radiators) the effect of a metallic paint in increasing the 
temperature rise becomes less and less, in extreme cases 
getting as low as 7 per cent.* 

B. In Sunshine. 

1. The improvement resulting from using special 
paint on self-cooled transformer tanks either plain or 
with convoluted surfaces is in service very small, 
hardly enough to be worth considering. Even under 
the most favorable conditions (white lead paint, 

♦Refers to oil rise. The -winding rise over room -will be in¬ 
creased the same number of degrees as the oil rise is increased. 


smooth tank surface, and a hot sunny day) the gain is 
not more than 2 deg. cent, average during a 24-hr. 
period and in some cases less than 2 deg. cent. 

2. The repainting of transformer tanks in the field 
for operation in the wanner sections of the country 
should be based upon the consideration of durability 
and appearance rather than upon color. 

Appendix A 

Heat energy is dissipated from a surface exposed to 
the air in two ways, convection and radiation. The 
losses of heat energy by these two methods are inde¬ 
pendent and may be calculated sepai’ately. 

It has been shown that the convection' loss from 
transformer tanks can be expressed with fair accuracy 
by the equation: 

W = 2.17 X 10-' (T., - T,)*•■•" (la) 

This equation gives the loss from a vertical surface 
and its application must be limited to vertical surfaces 
of reasonable heights. 

The heat energy dissipated by radiation" is given by 
the Stefan-Boltzman law: 

W.. - 5.7 X 10-'= E (2V' - 2’i‘) (2a) 

In this equation E is the coefficient of total emissivity. 
For most non-metallic paints the value is 0.95 ap¬ 
proximately. 

The total heat dissipated from a plain surface Wr is 
the sum of the two. 

Wr “ 2.17 X 10-♦P-'^' (P.,- Pi)'-» 

+ 5.7 X lO-"'^? (7V-2V) (3a) 

If P is one atmosphere and E is 0.95 Equation (4a) 
results: 

Wr - 2.17 X lO-" (2’a- P,)'.--■» 

-t-.5.4 X 10-‘M2V- Pi') (4a) 

Equation (5a) is a much simpler approximate ex¬ 
pression for Wr- 

Wr = 6.50 X 10-''(P, - Pi)'-"* (5a) 



Pia. 18 —Watts Loss Pkr 80 . Cm. of Tank Subface at Fuli, 
Load vs. Winding Tbmpiskatores—fob Thbbe-Kv-a. Tbanb- 

FOBMERS 


The close agreement existing between the exact and 
empirical expressions is best shown graphically. In 
Fig. 17 the dotted and dashed lines represent the 
amount of heat dissipated from a vertical surface for 
ambient temperature of 27 , deg. cent, and 37 deg. cent, 
re^ectively, according to Equation (4a). The solid 
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line is obtained by using Equation (5a). It is seen that 
over the operating range the empirical expression gives 
satisfactory results. 
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Discussion 

Wa C* Smiths It is evident, from data submitted in the 
paper, that the operators who are using aluminum paint, and who 
have standardized it over their entire system, should immediately 
change over all indoor self-cooled transformers, or those shaded 
from the sun, to some other color such as gray. 

The thought has occurred to me, and I believe there are some 
data existing on the point, that the use of sunshades in the desert 
localities in this part of the country would be very beneficial. . 

If anyone has that information at hand, I should appreciate 
a word on the matter, as I know*from actual test that the effect 
of the sun beating down on a transformer tank will raise its 
temperature at least 20 to 30 deg. over the ambient shade 
temperature. • 

In conditions such as exist in the Imperial Valley, it would 
seem desirable perhaps to bring out the high-tension connections 
horizontally to a sufficient distance to allow of a sunshade, pro¬ 
tecting the transformers from the hotter day temperatures, and 
then paint the tank a non-metaUic dark color. 

C, H, Holladays We have had a few experiments on the 
effect of the color, not on the transformer tanks, as shown in this 
paper, but on our Florence Lake Dam at Big Creek. To prevent 
entrance of water the surface of the dam, about 400,000 sq[. ft., 
was painted with black bituminous paint. After it had been on 
several years it was noticed that the paint had deteriorated in a 
number of places and had come off in small fiakes. It seemed 
that possibly it was due to the heating effect of the sun on the 
black surface. 

To determine the amount of this heating, the bulb of a record¬ 
ing thermometer was grouted into the concrete on the face of one 
of the arches. Into the face of the next arch we grouted another 
thermometer bulb and painted the area around it, 10 ft. by 10 
ft., with one coat of aluminum pmnt. A third thermometer 
recorded the air temperature. 

The daily temperature curves from these three thermometers 
are very interesting. When there was sunlight on the face of 
the dam, the black surface became very much hotter than the air 
or the aluminum surface. On a typical dear day in November, 
the three temperatures are the same at 8 a. m. The peak is 
reached at about 1 p. m. with a black-surface temperature of 
107 deg. fahr., aluminum 64 deg., and air 60 deg. After 3 p. m. 
the temperatures drop very rapidly though there is enough heat 
stored in the concrete to keep it about 10 deg. above the air. 
Even on a doudy day there is as much as 6 deg. difference 
between the aluminum and black. 

We made still another series of tests to determine the difference 
in temperature on the interior of cottages when the roofs are 
painted with aluminum and with dark paint. Two identi¬ 
cal cottages having the same e^cposure were chosen. The roof 


of one was painted with our standard dark brown paint, while 
the other roof was painted with aluminum. We then took daily 
temperature charts in both houses. 

In the day the temperature of the house with the dark roof 
was 3 to 6 deg. fahr. above that with the aluminum roof. During 
the summer both houses would come to a peak at about five in 
the afternoon. At night the house with the dark roof cooled off 
faster and reached a temperature of three deg. fahr. below the 
house with the aluminum roof. 

J* F. Dunn: We should like to call attention to the state¬ 
ment that the results of the tests show such a slight difference 
between light and dark paints as effecting final temperature 
that it is “hardly worth considering.** In the results of the 
Pittsfield tests the statement is made that the transformer with 
the black tank averages 1 deg. to 2 deg. cent, hotter than the one 
with the white tank. A maximum difference which was 4 deg. 
to 5 deg. cent, occurred about 4 p. m., the black tank being the 
warmer. Most of us are familiar with the emphasis placed by 
transformer manufacturers on the rise of temperature and also 
with the fact that for a slight decrease in rise of temperature for a 
given output we pay a higher price for the apparatus. In view 
of this, the offhand manner in which the authors deem the saving 
of an average say of 2 deg. cent, and a maximum of say 4 deg. 
cent, in temperature rise is surprising, especially in view of the 
fact that when transformers are subjected to the acceptance 
temperature run the manufacturers insist on correcting the rise 
for the viscosity of the cooling oil, which under the worst con¬ 
ditions would amount to not more than 1 deg. cent. 

This average difference of say 2 deg. cent, in the relation be¬ 
tween oil temperature and output rating of the transformers may 
amount to 5 per cent or more in the maximum percentage of safe 
load on the transformer for a given hottest oil temperature. This 
fact is brought out in a very interesting way in the recent paper 
by E. T. Norris entitled Safe Loading of Oil Immersed Trans¬ 
formers, (A. I. E. E. Quarterly Trans., Vol. 48, October 1929, 
p. 1206). The slope of the curve developed by Mr. Norris as 
shown in Fig. 4, giving the relation between hottest oil tempera¬ 
ture and maximum percentage safe load for a given case shows 
up as one-half, or for a given maximum temperature rise an 
increase of percentage of safe load in the ratio of 1 to 2. 

It should be further noted that the experiments showing this 
average of 2 deg. cent, were conducted at Pittsfield, Mass, and 
that for southern and tropical countries where the intensity of 
the sun*s rays is considerably greater, we should have a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the average temperature between light- 
colored and dark-colored transformers. The experiment made 
in Texas should not be considered seriously because of the fact 
that one reading per day was taken at 6 p. m., when the TniniiYniTn 
difference was to be expected between light and dark colors and 
the transformers were not properly calibrated. The difference 
noted in. the calibrating run might possibly be caused by me¬ 
chanical and electrical differences in the transformers and not be 
due to position or radiation. The difference between the light 
and dark colors obtained in California as shown in Fig. 6 may be 
noted as 6 deg. cent, at 4 p. m. as against 4 deg. cent, at 4 p. m. 
in Fig. 2 and 4H deg. cent, at 4 p. m. in Fig. 1. Figs. 1 and 2 
were taken at Pittsfield and Fig. 6 was taken in California some 
600 miles nearer the equator. This illustrates the point made 
above as to the results to be expected in the warmer territory. 
We are much interested in aluminum paint for transformers in 
very warm climates and hope that some further experiments will 
be conducted either to prove or disprove its desirability for use 
in these localities. Unfortunately, the experiments in California 
did not include aluminum paint. 

There seems to be a discrepancy between the conclusions of the 
authors as given on the ninth page under “A: In shade,*' para¬ 
graph 5 which is quoted as follows: “As the service of the tank 
becomes more and more convoluted (with tubes and externally 
connected radiators) the effect of a metallic paint in inftrfigjaiTig 
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oil temperature beoomes less and less, in extreme eases’getting as 
low as 7 per cent,” and the results and conclusions reached by the 
late John R. Allen, a noted heating and ventilating engineer. 
These results and experiments are recorded in Vols. 24 and 26 
of the Journal of the .^erican Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, pp. 274 and 109 respectively. He states that *Tn 
radiators having a large proportion of rating surface such as pipe 
coils or wall coils, the effect of paint will be more marked than in 
4-column radiators having a comparatively small radiating sur¬ 
face in proportion to the convecting surface.” 

All finely ground materials have about the same radiation con¬ 
stant; therefore all paints made from finely ground pigments 
will have the same effect. Metals have a poor radiating effect 
so that any paint involving a fiake metal such as bronze wiU have 
a low radiating constant. 

J. S. Moulton: This paper supplements the field data pre¬ 
viously available with calculations confirming the several field 
tests referred to. It is gratifying to have such calculations con¬ 
firm the tests made by Mr. L.* J. Moore and me during 1922. 
At that time, we concluded that the repainting of transformers 
when received from the manufacturers, or when taken down from 
service, was not justified by any improvement in temperature 
characteristics secured by the use of a light colored paint. 

The data of Messrs. Wetherill and Montsinger show that 
paint may be selected for its durability in service, or to conform 
with a distinctive color scheme, if one is in effect, without con¬ 
sideration of resulting effect upon the temperature. 

V. M. Montstu^er: The discussion of Mr. Dunn criticizes 
the Dallas tests because of the fact that readings were taken at 
6 p. m. instead of at the hottest part of the day. While the 
latter would have been preferable, it will be noted from Table I 
that the conclusions would not be altered to any essential degree. 

I note that he has compared the black and white tank with 
normal excitation only on the transformers at Pittsfield. Com¬ 
paring these tanks with continuous full load, Pig. 5, the maximum 
difference is 2 deg. cent, instead of 4 to 5 deg. cent. All the tests 
show that the difference decreases as the temperature increases. 
This is pointed out in the paper. Furthermore, the difference 
between the black and alunodnum is about one-half the difference 
between that of black and white, meaning that the maximum 
difference is about 1 deg. cent, under full-load conditions. The 
average difference is probably less than 1 deg. cent. Factory 
tests are made under full load conditions rather than under no- 
load conditions. 

Mr. Dunn has taken the curve in Fig. 4 of Mr. E. T. Norris* 
paper to prove that for a difference of 2 deg. cent, in oil the load 
may vary 5 per cent. This curve does not attempt to show how 
the load varies with temperature rise but rather the difference in 
temperature between the oil and hot spot as the load increases. 


For the purpose of illustration, Mr. Norris assumes thatat 100 per 
cent load the hot spot rise over tho oil is 20 deg. cent., and that the 
hotspotshouldnotexceedlOSdeg. cent. For 100 per cent load the 
oil then should not exceed (105 — 20) S5 deg. cent. For 140 

/ 140 \ - _ _ 

per cent load the hot spot rise is 20 X ^ j oO.-. deg. 

and the oil, therefore, should not exceed (100 39.2) — 65.8 deg. 
cent. In other words, when th.e oil re^iiChes the value shown on 
this curve for any given load the load slioxild either bo reduced or 
removed. This is quite different from the way in which Mr. 
Duim has used it. 

Answering the point in question, namely, tlie variation in per 
cent load with temperature rise, calculations made by the proper 
formula will show that the load can be increasc^d about 1 per cent 
or slightly more for each 1 deg. cent, increase in hot-si)ot tem¬ 
perature. This question will be discussed iu detail by the writer 
in a paper entitled Loading Transformer hy Temjicrniure to be 
presented at the Winter Convention, 1930. 

With reference to our conclusions and the late John R. Allen’s 
conclusions on the effect of ooloi* in tho shade on tatiks with 
varying ratios of radiating and convecting surfaces, if he quotes 
Mr. Allen correctly there is no disagreomont. Both say the same 
thing, but in a different way. I should like to point out that our 
data do not show that the light colors cause as large an increase 
in the temperature in the shade a*s is shown by Mr. Allen’s data. 
We are unable to explain how Mr. Allen obtained such largo dif¬ 
ferences. The most reliable emissivity factors do not cliock these 
results. In fact, recent tests reported by O. E. Fessenden and 
A val Marin in an article entitled “New Data on Heating Effect of 
Painting Tubular Radiators** in Healing and Ventilation 
Magazine, February 1929, show much smaller differences than 
those claimed by Mr. Allen. 

The following is quoted from p. 64 of this report: 

“Prof. John R. Allen presented a paper about 18 years ago 
in which it was reported that paints having a flako-metal base 
when applied to a east-iron rectangle reduced the heat omission 
of the radiator as much as 26 per cent. AlEiough the statement 
frequently has been made that the form and distribution of the 
surface of the radiator would influence such quantitative data, tho 
erroneous impression seems to be rather widespread that alu¬ 
minum paint reduces the effectiveness of any radiator by about 
25 per cent.” 

These invesitgators found that the difference between an un- 
painted radiator and one painted with aluminum was in the order 
of 7 to 8 per cent. The largest difference they found was be¬ 
tween aluminum and fiat brown paint, this being around 10 
or 11 per cent. 



Population as an Index to Electrical 

Development 

BY N. B. HINSONi 


Member, 

I N making plans for the future in the electrical 
utility business it is necessary to make estimates 
of futoe growth. Various methods have been 
used. The usual method is to plot growth of one kind 
or another against time. This gives an upward curve 
which is difficult to project mathematically and usually 
is misleading if projected ahead more than two or 
three years in a mpidly growing territory. In the 
electrical utility field various values have been plotted 
against the number of consumers or meters. This is 
all right for past data but for the future the number of 
meters or consumers would have to be estimated and 
this would depend upon the increase in population, 
especially if all the present population now had service. 

This led to the use of population as the abscissa 
rather than time or consumers with any of the values 
desired as ordinates. This gives a straight line for 
practically all present values and the future is a straight 
line projection with a simple formula. The lower end 
of the line does not usually cross both zero points and 
this fact gives the changing values per unit of 
population. 

The various values at the very beginning of the 
industry do not give the correct trend as only a small 
number of people had service, but the business is now 
and has been for the last ten or fifteen years developing 
very uniformly and consistently and these later values 
give the correct past trend. 
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1—^Population Sbbvbd Dibbct bt Southhbn 


Caupohnia Edison Co. 

Population for the past, at least up to the last 
censm date for any city, town, or county, is easy to 
obtain and in many locations accurate estimates up 
to 1928 are available. -However, when it comes to 
projecting these values for ten or fifteen years into the 
future quit e a problem arises, particularly in rapidly 

1. Southern CaJifomia Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Presented at Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. B. B., Santa 
Monica, Calif., September S-6, 19S9. 
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growing territory such as is found in niunerous loca¬ 
tions in the United States. 

Raymond Pearl in his book, “Studies in Human 
Biology^' has developed a theory of population growth 
which gives a curve of population for various cities 
and countries that describes past growth with great 
precision and fidelity, and presets future growth in a 
more satisfactory manner than the usual method of 
projecting ahead with the same percentage increase as 
the place under consideration has had for a number 
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Pifl. 2 —Total Population Sbbvbd bt Southbbn 
California Edison Co.—Including Wholbsalb 

of ye^ back. This type of curve Mr. Pearl calls the 
^‘Logistic” type curve though it has come to be known 
in our territory as the “Ply Curve” from one of the 
experiments he performed and describes in an artide 
entitled the “Biology of Population Increase.” 

The population curves used for the territory which 
will be described were compiled from the census data 
for 1900, 1910, and 1920, and from estimated values 
of vOTous Chambers of Commerce, Local and State 
Officials, Statistical Bureaus, etc., for the years 1921 
to 1928. These curves were then projected ahead 
from the known data, the rate of growth, according 
to Mr. Pearl's conclusions, decreasing as the saturation 
point is approached. See Figs. 1 and 2. 

The system on which these studies have been made 
is that of the Southern California Edison Company 
serving in Central and Southern California. Southern 
California, in which most of the small towns and dties 
^e located, is one of the fastest growing conununities 
in America. More than 99 per cent of all the houses in 
the tOTitory covered have electric service and this 
valuO has been more than 90 per cent for ten years. 
Also the Southern California Edison Company supplies 
62 per cent of the total kilowatt-hours direct to thdr 
own ret^ consum^, and 88 per cent wholesale to other 
companies and cities for redistribution and to the 
railways. 
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In considering gross revenue, kilowatt-hours gener¬ 
ated, and kilowatt peak, the total population in the 
territory served direct and indirect were used, and for 
horsepower connected, number of meters, and system 
bettennent budget, the population served direct was 
used. These are illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. 

As will be seen, the population served is plotted 
uniformly and the date at which iso many people 
were in the temtoiy, or it is estimated from the popu- 
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lation curve will be in the temtory, is set opposite 
that number of people. The values of kilowatt-hours 
or hoi'sepower or whatever is being plotted are set 
opposite the year in which they occuiTed. These points 
lie in such a position that in all cases a straight line 
can be drawn through the group, and this line pro¬ 
jected ahead gives values for the future. 

Since the values for the future are dependent on 
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population which is an estimation, such future values 
for more than five years are liable to be in considerable 
error, but it supplies a means of getting values which 
can be calculated and is much better than projecting 
curves which are changing their shape from year to 
year. Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate the same data plotted 
against time. This will illustrate the difference in 
the two methods. Also as additional data are avail¬ 
able such as the census for 1930, the population curve 
may change but it is only necessary to move the date 
to its correct position on the various studies. In 
other words, the straight line values are such that they 
show the value when there is a given number of people, 
irrespective of the date on which it occurs. 


The foregoing are all with regard to the system in 
general and assist in forecasting so far as generation 
and transmission are concerned. A study was made 
of the load on small stations supplying cities and towns 
so as to be able to forecast the transformer capacity 
necessary in the future, particularly when new stations 
are contemplated so as to install transformers that 
will not have to be changed within a year or two. 

These studies were started on a load density basis of 
Icv-a. per square mile. These studies were made on 
ninety cities and towns in Southern California, ranging 
from 1500 to 150,000 in population, the average being 
10,000. The original study was made in 1925. This 
same study was made for the year 1928, using seventy 
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cities which are incorporated, and on which it is possi¬ 
ble to get a fairly accurate estimate at this time of 
population. 

The maximum kv-a. demand for the year 1928 was 
used and the area in squai'e miles of the developed 
territory, that is the territory actually built up in¬ 
cluding all vacant lots. This gave a value of kv-a. 
demand per squai’e mile which varied from 270 to 
2700. There seemed no logical relation between areas 
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so the population for each dty was taken and the cities 
grouped according to size, that is average values for 
all cities 1000 to 6000, 6000 to 10,000,11,000 to 21,000, 
21,000to30,000,31,000 to 40,000, and 41,000 to 150,000, 
the last group including only five cities. 

The values of kv-a. per square mile for each group 
plotted against the average population for each group 
gave practically a straight line as shown on Fig. 7. 
Spotting all seventy of the cities shows how dose tiiey 
follow the average. This gives a simple formula for 
kv-a. per square mile for various sized cities and this 
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times the developed area in square miles gives the peak 
demand. This has been applied to several cities for 
which the data ^e available for five or ten years in the past 
and they check very satisfactorily. These apply only 
to a unit city; if two cities have combined and each 
had its own business district the combined city will 
give values of kv-a. per square mile that are too high, 
that is a city of 25,000 people developed as a unit has a 
greater load density per square mile than two cities 
each of 12,500 combined as one city. This system of 
future peak load projection has been used to set up 
the probable demand for all cities five years in the 
future. There has been some increase in the kv-a. 
demand per square mile during the last three years 
for any sized city so that it will be necessary to check 
these data again after the 1930 census. However, it 
gives a fairly accurate check on the probable future 
demands. 

Fig. 8 shows the peak demand of the various cities 
plotted against the population. This value has been 
increasing yearly due to the increased use per capita 
of electric energy; it was 110 kv-a. per 1000 people in 
1920, 125 in 1925, and 160 in 1928. For the smaller 
cities the peak demand is higher due to less diversity 
of load. This is also seen in the kv-a, per square mile 
being lower for the smaller cities as the development 
is not as uniform as the larger cities. 

For making forecasts for the future no hard and fast 
rules will apply and all these means are used to check 
from as many angles as possible the future value. The 


be determined. These values change from year to 
year but only slightly and these changes can be 
determined. 

These data would not be the same in various parts 
of the country as the saturation is different and the 
character of the territory is different. Such values 
worked out for a particular territory enable fairly* 
accurate estimates to be made of many of the factors 
entering into its electric utility business. In a terri¬ 
tory in which practically every house has electrical 
service and has had for a period of approximately 
ten years, the various factors are perhaps more nearly 
related to the number of people in the dty or territory. 

TMs system of using population as a means of deter¬ 
mining values of electrical development has been of 
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great assistance in a rapidly growing tenitory and has 
enabled tihe mathematical determination of values in 
the future which otherwise would be pure guess work. 
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r^rular daily and monthly peak load readings on each 
station which have been kept for a number of years 
can be projected ahead as a check on future loads. 
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Discussion 

C. I. Anissimofi: I think Mr. Hinson has given an excellent 
paper; I object, however, to one expression he used, namely, 
“mathematical determination.” I think, it is fortunate, it is not 
mathematical; it is determination “by sight,” I should say, from 
the graphs. It could have been mathematical only if the com¬ 
plex phenomena involved were “idealized,” which in our case 
means distorted, and the results would have little practical 
value, if any. The results of Mr. Hinson’s method, however, 
can be used to advantage. 

Also I want to ask a question. Ordinai^y estimated future 
load is plotted against time; Mr. Hinson plots against population. 
I want to ask what is the advantage of changing the coordinates 
as Mr. Hinson did? 

M* A. Lissman: Forecasters of population have made use of 
that branch of mathematics dealing with probability and statistics. 
While uninitiated people may hold the opinion that this branch 
of science is rather crude, I can assure them that the mathemati¬ 
cal equipment desirable to deal with problems of population 
forecasting is of the highest order. At hrst glance, it appears 
paradoxical that in probability problems, provided the effect 
investigated is the result of numerous small independent causes, 
then the less we know about these causes the more satisfactory 
the treatment of the problem. In fact, if very large trends are 
apparent, then the effect of such known tendencies must be 
considered separately, because large known tendencies cannot 
be included in the statistical treatment. 

N. B. Hinsons I might have gone into more detail regarding 
some of the methods of determining population. First of all, if 


you try to guess at the total population of a section of the state, 
and say there are so many people in Southern California without 
any further study, you are likely to be far from the real facts, but 
if you break the territory up into counties, cities, towns, rural 
communities, and analyze each of them, and then add them all 
together, you get a resulting population which is much more 
accurate than if you are guessing at the large section. 

If we plot time against population, or time against any elec¬ 
trical values, we get a curve which is fairly flat in the early years 
but rises rapidly toward the end. In Southern California where 
we have had a rapid increase in population this upward trend is * 
very pronounced. If you attempt to guess where it is going in 
the future you have quite a problem. Of course, you can say it is 
going to grow at the same rate of increase as during a certain 
period in the past. If you did this for this territory; using the 
last eight years as the index, in a very few years you would have 
an infinite increase in one year. From observing these you know 
that such an assumption is wrong, except for a short time in the 
future. 

When you plot the same data against uniform population, with 
the date opposite the number of people in the territory at that 
time, you get practically a straight line. If you project this line 
ahead it is stiU correct for the particular number of people, 
though it may not be correct for the date which appears there. 
In other words, if you are talking about 3,000,000 people, and 
you have a certain value for 3,000,000 people, and a date, we will 
say 1930, if this number of people doesn’t happen to arrive until 
1932 all that is wrong is the date, so we just change the date. By 
that I mean, if you are making one of these projections, the thing 
you have to change, after you discover your population trend is 
different, is the date and you still have the value, stating that 
there will be so many kilowatt-hours for so many people. 

The census data for 1910, and 1920, were used in these studies 
and we are looking forward to the 1930 census as another definite 
point on our population curve. We have also used the number of 
customers which we have connected year by year as a check on 
population growth. The yearly school attendance records give 
another check. There are numerous local bodies which have 
data on population and these are all used as (^ecks on inlormar 
tion obtained from other sources. 

These various values are plotted together and if they all show 
the same trend, we have a good reason for assuming that the 
population curve is nearly correct. When they start to bend 
over you have a good idea that the population is not growing at 
the same rate as it did in the earlier period. 

With regard to Mr. Anissim off’s question of the term “mathe¬ 
matically”—^I meant only that if the data are correct, it is easy to 
determine the ratio between the two sets of data and to project it 
mathematically into the future. 



Flames from Electric Arcs 

BY J. SLEPIAN' 
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Synopsis* The origin oj flo-mes from arcs is considered* Their 
. low dielectric strength is attHbuted to ionization, and their rate of 
recovery of normal dielectric strength is computed. The large in.- 


fluence of temperature is brought out Computations are given and 
experiments described which show how flames can be reduced by 
passing the are gases through narrow channels. 


Flames prom Electric Arcs 

I Ti^is well Imown that heavy current arcs in air such 
as occur in switches of usual construction give off 
lai^e volumes of luminous gases or flames. These 
flames have a large volume in comparison to the arc 
itself wMch forms a core of comparatively small section, 
and it is quite certain that they have a much lower 
temperature and much lower electaical conductivity 
than the arc core itself.* Nevertheless these flames 
coMti^te one of the most troublesome features of 
switching in air in circuits of more than a few hundred 
volts, because they have a very small dielectric strength 
and will ca^ breakdown if they bridge live parts. 
This low dielectric strength persists for a relatively 
long time, and because of their large volume, consider¬ 
able clear space must be provided in which these flames 
may dissipate themselves. 

I. Origin op Flames 

In general, these flames consist of gases which have 
passed through the arc core itself. The temperature 
of the are core is more than 2500 deg. cent.* and hence 
the density of the air or gas there is one-ninth or less 
of the density of the air originally occupying the are 
core space. The air displaced by the formation of 
the arc core will thus make up some of the flame, and 
if the flame temperature is more than 1000 deg. cent., 
will occupy a volume more than four times the volume 
of the arc core. This, however, will account for only 
a small portion of the arc flame. 

^e motion of the air in the neighborhood of the arc 
while it is playing, probably accounts for a great deal 
more of the flame. When the motion of the air is 
regular, (stream line motion) and such as does not tend 
to change the cross-sectional area of the core, the arc 
will merely move with the air, and little air will pass 
though the arc core itself. When, however, the motion 
of the air is such as to tend to increase the cross-sectional 
area of the core, and particularly when the air motion is 
turbulent, then a considmuble volume of air will pass 
through the arc core. Such turbulent motion is to be 
expected fr om the magnetic reactions in a heavy cur- 

1. Consulting Researoh Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Kttsburgh, Pa. 

2. Hagenbach, “Der Elektrische licttbogen,” Leipzig, 1924, 
p. 2o7« 

3. Ibid*, p. 216. 
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rent arc and when an arc is moved laterally very rapidly 
as in a magnetic blowout switch. 

The gases and vapors given off by the electrodes will 
also contribute very largely to the flame. When the 
aid products of thecombustionof theeleetrodematerials 
are g^, as in the case of carbon for esample, the 
contribution of large volumes to the flame will be ap¬ 
parent j but also when the electrode vapors may be ex¬ 
pected to condense to finely divided solids or liquids in 
the relatively cool flame, as in the case of copper and 
other metals, the projection of large volumes of vapor 
from the electrodes longitudinally into the arc will 
cause a turbulent motion which vnll bring large volumes 
of air through the arc core. 

Flames will also result from gases which do not pass 
through the arc core, if the arc passes near a matmal 
which is decompo^d by heat into an easily combustible 
gas. Thus if the inner faces of the arc chute of a switch 
^e lined with fiber, paper, or similar material, a great 
mcrease in the volume of flame will result. In fuses 
of the expulsion type where the arc plays in a fiber 
tabe, a large part of the fiame is probably due to burn¬ 
ing decomposition products of the fiber. 

II. Low Dielectric Strength of Flames due to 
Ionization 

The (fielectric strength of the flames from arcs is 
astonishingly low. Many instances are known where 
the flames from arcs caused breakdown between parts 
having potential differences of less than one thousand 
volts, and separated by inches through the air. The 
normal breakdown between such electrodes would be 
50,000 volts or more. 

This very low dielectric strength indicates that the 
flames are in a state of considerable ionization, a con- 
elusion which would be reached from their luminosity 
a^. If the flames were only very slightiy ionized, 
like ordnary air, we should expect a dielectric strength 
approximately proportional to their density, that is 
reduced from normal only three or four fold. The 
presence of ions in large numbers causes the field 
produced by an applied potential to be considerably 
distorted,^ so that the breakdown voltage is lowered 
vay considerably, and made approximately indepen¬ 
dent of electrode separation. This is explained in the 
author’s paper. Extinction of an A-C. Arc, (A. 1. E. E 
Quarterly Trans., Vol. 47, October 1928, p. 1898). 

The flame gases which have passed through the arc 
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core are of course intensely ionized at the moment 
they leave the core. Recombination reduces the 
density of ionization very rapidly at first, but later the 
rate of recombination becomes much smaller so that 
ionization may persist for some little time. 

The temperature of the flame gases very shortly 
after they leave the core is far too low to account for 
any ionization on a purely thermal basis, as may be 
seen by calculating from Saha's equation.' The only 
other obvious source of ionization is chemical effects 
such as ainse in combustion flames." Where there are 
combustible materials in the flame this ionization may 
persist for a long time, since the rate of combustion is 
limited by the rate of diffusion of oxygen into the flame 
which is a relatively slow process. 

HI. Dielectric Strength op an Ionized Gas 

In the paper. Extinction of an A-C. Arc, referred to 
above, the following formula is derived for the break¬ 
down voltage of ionized air. 

Here V is the breakdown voltage, T is the absolute 
temperature, and n is the number of ion pairs per cm.’ 
of the gas. It will be noticed that the distance between 
the electrodes does not appear in the equation. 

This equation, which must be regarded as only very 
approximate, was derived by considering conditions 
in the layer of air immediately adjacent to the cathode. 
On the application of voltage, this layer becomes at 
once denuded of electrons, and until breakdown oc¬ 
curs, bears practically the whole impressed voltage.® 
The thickness of this layer for a given impressed voltage 
was calculated on the hypothesis that the positive ions 
were relatively immovable in space, and breakdown was 
assumed to occur when the maximum gradient in this 

273 

layer reached 30,000 X y volts per cm. 

Actually, the positive ions do move, and their motion 
will cause the gradient in the cathode gas layer to be 
considerably less than calculated. Also the gradient 
for breakdown at lower voltages is much greater than 

273 

30,000 X — --- - - volts per cm. Equation (1) then 

can only be used to give very rough orders of magnitude. 
It can be very useful, however, in bringing out the 
strong influence of the temperature of the gas, and the 
value of any means for reducing the density of ioniza¬ 
tion of the gas. 

4. Phil. Afag.. 40,1920, p. 972. 

5. Handh. d. Phyfdk, Geiger & Schoel, Berlin, 1927, Vol. XIV, 
p. 190. 

6. For detailed quantitative treatment of the physics of these 
deionised sheaths around electrodes in ionized gases see Ijanginuir 
& Mott Smith, General Elec. Rev., Vol. XXVII, 1924, pp. 449, 
538, 616, 762, 810. 


IV. The Decay op Ionization in a Gas 
Immediately after leaving the arc core, if the gases 
are not exposed to deionizing surfaces of solids, the 
density of ionization is practically entirely determined 
by the rate of recombination of the ions. This rate of 
recombination is proportional to the density of positive 
ions and also to the density of negative ions, so that we 
have^ 

dn 


If a, the recombination constant, was really constant 
in time Equation (2) could be readily integrated giving 


n 


no 


^ at 


(3) 


n» being the initial density of ionization, and if wo is 


very large, as it is in the are core itself,- is negli¬ 


no 


gible and Equation (3) becomes 

1 

n - —- 
a t 


(4) 


Plimpton" has found that a for ions generated by 
X-rays shows an aging effect, being considerably 
smaller for older ions than for newly formed ones. 
This result may, however, be due to the non-xmiform 
distribution of ions formed by X-rays. For air at 
normal pressure and temperature several investigators 
have found a - 1.6 X'iO“® for “aged" ions, a is 
found to be greatly affected by the temperature, in¬ 
creasing very rapidly as the flame cools. Meager ex¬ 
perimental data show that a varies inversely as the 
cube of the temperature. Equation (2) might then be 
better written 

dn 

~ = a {t,T)n^ (5) 


showing explicitly the dependence of a upon the time t, 
and absolute temperature T. 

However, since it is not the purpose of this paper to 
determine actual numerical values of the dielectric 
strength of arc flames, but merely to get orders of 
magnitude and to show the great influence of tempera¬ 
ture, we shall work with the following assumptions: 

1. We shall take the value of a. for air at normal 
pressure and temperature to be 7.6 X 10"®. 

2. We shall assume that the flame gases, im¬ 
mediately upon leaving the arc core, take on the ab¬ 
solute temperature T, and keep that value of tempera¬ 
ture thereafter. We shall assume that a varies in¬ 
versely as the cube of the absolute temperature. Thus 

/ 273 \* 

a = 7.6 X 10-* X y y - -|- 273 ^ (6) 

7. Townsend, “Electricity in Gases,” Oxford, 1913. Cliap. VI, 

8. PHI. Mag., (6), 25. 1913, p. 63. 
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V. The Dielectric Strength of Flames from Arcs 
From the standpoint of the designer of switches, it is 
the dielectric strength of flames from arcs which is im¬ 
portant, rather than their luminosity, temperature, or 
other properties. Where the ionization of the flames 
is almost entirely residual, or that is, where there is 
little combustible material in the flames. Equations (1), 
(4), and (6) above serve to determine the dielectric 
strength of the arc flame as a function of the flame tem¬ 
perature T and the time in the resultant equation 

V = 1.84 X 10' ^ y ^ 27s) ^ 

A few nxunerical values will best bring out the signifi¬ 
cance of Equation (7) and particularly the great infiuence 
of the temperature. Consider the dielectric strength 
of the fiame 0.01 sec. after it has left the core of the arc, 
during which time it may have traveled several feet. 

DIELECTRIC STRENGTH OF FLAME 


stances this loss of ions to surfaces of solids may far 
exceed the loss by recombination in the volume of the 
gas. 

The rate of loss of ions to a surface will be given by 


N = n V 


( 8 ) 


where n is the density of ions in the gas adjacent to the 
surface, j/ is the mean velocity of agitation of the ions, 
and N is the number of ions reaching the surface per 


0.01 Seconds after leaving arc 

Temperature of gas 

Density of ionization 
Ion pairs/cm,® 

Dielectric strength 
volts 

2000«0 

7.6 X 10® 

450 

1500®C 

3.6 X 10® 

1.610 

lOOO^C 

1.3 X 10® 

8,300 

500°C 

3.0 X 10® 

98,500 

0®C 

1.3 X 10^ 

1.840.000 


The advantage gained by cooling the fiame gases, 
which is considered de^ble instinctively by switch 




design^, is forcibly brought out in the table. How¬ 
ever, the duect instantaneous effect of lowering the 

8f®at increase 
the lowered temperature 
y m time as a result of the large increase in the 
recombination rate of the ions in the Llet ^ 

VI. Recombination op Ions at Surfaces op Solids 

an ionized gas is exposed to the surface of a 

^ thesurfaceandbebg 
caught and recombining there. Under proper circum¬ 


cm. per sec.' When the velocity of agitation of the 
ions of one sign exceeds that of the ions of the other 
sign, an electric fidd sets itself up at the surface which 
retar^^ the faster ion, so it is the velocity of the slower 
ion which must be used in Equation (8). 

The curves of Kg. 1 give a comparison of the recom¬ 
bination rates of ions at a surface witii the recombina¬ 
tion rates of ions in the volume of the gas for conditions 
winch are of practical importance in the flames from 
switch arcs. We see that the recombination rate per 
cm.' of surface is 100 to 1,000,000 times as great as the 

immediately 

If the gas is at rest relative to the surface, the layer 
of ^ immediately adjacent to the surface becomes very 
^cHy denuded of ions, and then ions which further 
mch the surface must diffuse through this layer of 

surface then loses most of its 
deionmng efficacy. If. however, the gas is in rapid 
tobulent m otion past the surface, fresh portions of Sie 

19^, * Mott-Smith. General Elec. Rev., XXVII, 
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ioniz^ ^ are constantly exposed to the surface, and 
its deionizing activity is maintained. 

VIL Experiments op C. L. Dbnaxjlt on Reduction 
OF Flames from Arcs 

The considerations given above of the influence of 
temperature and the deionizing effect of surfaces would 
lead one to expect that the flames from arcs would be 
greatly reduced in volume if the gases from tiie arcs 
were compelled to pass through narrow channels 
between solid walls. This is beautifully conflrmed by 



Pig. 3 


experiments of C. L. Denault (which have not yet been 
published). 

In th^e experiments an arc was formed by blowing 
a fuse in a soapstone chamber with an open top, 9/16 in. 
by 2-1/8 in. and 1-9/32 in. high. Covers were then 
placed over the chamber which compelled the escaping 
flame to pass through slots of various widths. A 
^ark gap consisting of J^-in. diameter brass roads 



Fig. 4 


with rounded ends, separated 0.9 in., and with 2200 
volts 60 cycles impressed upon it, was used to determine 
the effective height of the flame, by determining what 
was the shortest distance above the vent at which the 
^ark gap could be placed without breaking down. 
The breakdown voltage of the spark gap in normal air 
was 80,000 volts. 

The curve of Fig. 2 and the photographs in Figs. 8 
and 4, show the remarkable reduction in flame obtained 
by exposing the arc gases to deionizing surfaces. 

VIII. The Deion Contactor 
Recently contactor switches have been developed 
which use a weak blowout magnetic field and which 


extinguish the arc by means of a column of deionizing 
metal plates. These switches show an enormous 
reduction of flame in comparison with previous t 3 ?pes of 
switches. 

In the Deion contactor by the use of the deionizing 



Fig. 5 

plates the arc length has been considerably shortened, 
which in itself would cause a reduction in the total 
volume of arc flame. The arc is in a weaker magnetic 
field, which reduces the amount of air carried turbu- 
lently through the arc core, and thereforealso the volume 



Fig. 6 

of flame. Lastly, before escaping from the switch the 
flame gases pass through 1/16-in. channels between the 
deionizing plates where they are effectively cooled and 
deionized. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show a comparison of the amount of 
flame emitted by a magnetic blowout contactor of the 
usual t 3 ;pe, and a Deion contactor. The size of arc 
box is Ibe same for the two switches, and the arc current 
is of the same magnitude. The absence of flame from 
the Deion contactor is quite remarkable. 

















Design Features that Make Large Turbine 

Generators Possible 


BY W. J. FOSTER* 

Fellow, A. I. E. B. 

D evelopment in turbine generators has been 
so rapid during the past four or five years that any 
attempt to go into a detailed description of such 
development would involve too voluminous a work. 
The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to pick a few 
facts from a large experience of one manufacturer with 
tke hope that these might be of interest to the profession 
in general. 

In discussing the design features that may be in¬ 
corporated in a turbine generator to give it high rating, 
the authors wish it to be understood that they do not 
subscribe to the carrying to an extreme of certain of the 
featxu^. In fact, it is their idea that conservatism 
should be used in order to obtain the machine that will 
prove most satisfactory in service. 

The electrical and the mechanical are so combined 
and intemoven that it is hardly possible to discuss 
each by itself but it may assist in understanding this 
subject to mention, first, the mechanical factors, and 
second, the electrical factors. 

In 1924, the authors described some features in the 
building of a 62,500-kv-a., 1200-rev. per min. generator. 
Owing largely to economic consideration, the years 
since that date have seen the interest in machines of 
1200 rev. per min. decline and the interest in machines 
of 1800 and 3600 rev. per min. increase at such a rate 
as to make it difficult for manufacturers to keep up with 
the ever increasing demand for larger and larger units. 

62,600-Kv-a. Generator 

During the ye^ 1925, the company with which the 
authors are associated built and installed a 62,600-kv-a. 
generator, operating at 1800 rev. per min. As this 
gen^tor constitutes a milestone in the progress of 
turbme generator development, it will be in order to 
»ve some of the factors which made possible the build¬ 
ing of such a machine. The largest previous machines 
at this speed had a rating of 37,500 kv-a. These 
machmes were ventilated by carrying part of the au¬ 
to a ch^ber at the longitudinal center of the machine, 
from whence it flowed inwardly to the air gap where it 
joined the main body of air which had entered the air 
^p at the two ends, from whence it flowed outward 
^ough the remaining sections of punchings. This 
ffi-^fflon of the au- was adequate for 30,000-kw. machines. 
With mach ines requiring a length necessary for 60,000 
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or 60,000 kw., it was apparent that to force enough air 
through them, even though two paths were employed, 
would require pressures far beyond what would con¬ 
stitute good practise. The natunil development, 
therefore, was to employ a larger number of multiple 
paths. The employment of a greater number of 
multiple paths removes the restriction from the air gap 
^d places it in the air duets themselves. Naturally 
if each alternate air duct were used as an inlet duct the 
air velocity through the ducts would be just twice as 
great as if all the ducts were outlet ducts. With 
higher velocities in these air ducts it becamt* apparent 
that a real gain in efficiency could be made by imi)roving 
the entrance conditions to these air ducts, 'rin- air 
as it enters the air gap has a direction parallel with the 
shaft. As soon as it passes within the restraining walls, 
fornied by the armature and rotor .surfiices, it is im¬ 
mediately acted upon by the rotating suiface of the 
rotor and its direction quickly changed from an axial 
to a tangential flow. By means of specially de.signcd 
vanes, which were inserted from the back of the punch¬ 
ings directly into the air gap, a complete study was 
niade of the direction and velocities of the air in the 
air on actual machines under a wide var.ving 
ventilating arrangement. These experiments showed 
some rather surprising results as regjirds the resistance 
imposed on the air in passing from a tangential to a 
radial direction in entering the air ducts. 

In order to obtain data, as regards the above feature, 
model sections of armature punchings were made up. 
These were tested in an air tunnel at pressures and 
velocities corresponding with those in the actual ma¬ 
chine. A vast amount of data was collected on a large 
n^ber of entrance ducts of many shapes. Some of 
these data showed that variations as great as 300 per 
cent were possible in the amount of air put through a 
^ven shape of air duct, and in a few cases it was even 
foimd that the air actually flowed into the air gap 
instead of outward as would be expected. 

•iT*?' ^ ^ photograph of one of these models. It 

will be seen that the air duct which it is suppo.sed to 
represent can be turned through an angle of 90 deg. 
By this means, it was possible to study the entrance 
condition to the various air ducts throughout the length 
of the machine and to determine their resistance to the 

nti!I ^ “'If variation of angular flow. In 

otter words, the direction of flow of air in the air gap 

havmg been determined by measurement on an actual 
It IS possible by rotating the model into the 

to carefully measure the duet resistance 
to the flow of air from this angle. 


-133 
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Fig. 2 shows the variations in the volume of air from 
one duct. The length of radial lines represents the 
volume of air passing through the duct at a fixed pres¬ 
sure for different angles. 

Figs. 8 and 4 show the variations which exist in 



Fig. 1—Stator Ventilation Model 

1. Airtunnol 

2. One-half of adjiistable block shown in position corresponding to 

peripheral air flow 

3. Ductwedgesof “air-slide” type 
4; Stator inside space blocks 

different designs of ducts. They represent the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum flow under this study. These 
charts were made by putting a piece of paper over the 
ducts and marking out the outline and then recording 



Fig. 2—Stator Ventilation Model 

Showing wedge combination No, 17 completely assembled and ready 
for test. The radial arrows give the relative flow in the several positions 

the impact pressures at various points across the face 
of the ducts. 

Armed with these data, the ventilating passages of 
the 62,500 kv-a. were laid out and it is gratifsdng to 
report that subsequent tests on the machine verified 
the earlier experimental results. 


Fig. 5 shows results of test on this machine. 

The net result of all this information when applied 
in the design of the 62,500-kv-a. generator was that this 
gaierator employing estemal blowers required practi¬ 
cally the same amount of power to ventilate it as the 
30,000 kw. previously built. When it is considered 



Pig. 3—^Air-Plow Curves 

Minimum flow obtained—^the best shaped retaining wedge; heavy lines— 
impact; dotted lines—^velocity in the three passage ways between slots 


that 40 per cent of the loss on a turbine generator was 
formerly chargeable to windage, it will be seen that this 
saving in loss constituted a real step forward in the 
matter of efficiency. The outstanding facts which 
these experiments indicated, and which subsequent 



Pig. 4—^Air-Plow Curves 

Maxtmmn flow obtained—no retaining wedge across air duct; heavy lines— 
impact; dotted lines—velocity in the three passage ways between slots 


tests on the machine substantiated, was that as far as 
ventilation was concerned machines of any length could 
be built and if properly designed they could be as well 
ventilated as the shorter machines. This conclusion 
was of the greatest importance as it removed one of the 
factors which up to this time had more than any other 
impeded the progress in the size of generating units. 
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Temperatures and Their Relation to the Size op 

Units 

A few years ago it was thought by some designers, as 
well as users, that low temperatures wwe incompatible 
with large machines. The authors have never shared 
this view, and after a long experience are more strongly 
of the opinion that the larger the machine the more 
conservative the temperature should be. 

Some of the largest single-shaft turbine generators 
built to date have temperature rises, by embedded 
detectors in the stator windings, of 46 deg. to 50 deg. 
cent, instead of 60 deg., and of 60 deg. to 70 deg. cent, 
in the rotor windings instead of 85 deg. cent, as per¬ 
mitted in the contracts. Such machines could be 


beyond the boiling point of the constituents of the 
binding varnishes. These gases usually forced them¬ 
selves along the length of the coil until the restraining 
influence of the slot walls allowed their escape. Once 
free of this restraint, they ruptured the insulation wall 
causing a failure. Still other failures were caused 
principally in the rotors by purely mechanical move¬ 
ments between the copper and iron, which movements 
cause an abrasion of the insulation to the point of 
failure. Either of these effects is greatly multipled 
when we come to core lengths such as are necessary in 
machines of 100,000 or 160,000 kw. 

It has seemed best, therefore, to feel our way along 
in the matter of proper temperature rises for the ex- 



PiG. 5-VENTn.ATiON Tbsts ON 62,600-Kv-A., 1800-R«v. pbb Min., 13.800-Volt Gbnbratob 


Longitudinal cross section of stator core showing ingoing and outgoing sections: 


static pressures and relative directions and velocities of flow 


rated approximately 15 per cent higher and still have 
temperatmes within the usual commercial guarantee 
in the United States for the largest turbine generators, 
or 25 per cent higher and still keep within the limit 
that is recognized as good practise for Class B insula¬ 
tion by the Standards of the A. I. E. E. 

Most of the armature failures with which the authors 
are familiar, and which have occurred in recent years, 
have been the r^t of medianical rather than electrical 
causes. A majority of such cases occurred before the 
general adoption of the closed ventilating systems of the 
present day, and were largely brought about by the 
stoppage of the ventilating passages by foreign sub¬ 
stances. This in many cases caused the generation of 
gases in windings due to the temperatures getting 


tremely large turbo generators, at the same time 
putting forth every effort to minimize the serious con¬ 
sequences of expansions and contractions by introduc¬ 
ing certain constructions in the windings themselves 
that will permit of expansions that will not be wholly 
longitudinal, and at the same time continue the im¬ 
provements that have already been made in the quality 
of the varnishes or other cementing materials employed, 
in the hope of eventually obtaining insulations for 
high voltages that will be able to withstand much 
higher temperatures. 

It c^ readily be seen that the quantity of insulating 
material is a factor in the temperature rises and tlmt. 
insulations should not be any thicker than what is 
required to give the dielectric strength needed for the 
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highest potentials generated in service. The practise 
is now well established in the United States, as also 
abroad, of requiring insulations that will stand a high 
potential test for one minute of twice the rated potential 
plus 1000 volts. It is a question in the authors’ minds 
as to whether such test is not too high and yet some 
designing engineers advocate higher tests, and a few 
engineers in the public utilities are inclined to call for 
still higher tests, apparently on the theory that the 
higher the test that insulation will stand the better 
the generator. 

This attitude may be the result of the experience on 
earlier machines, where low potentials were the rule. 
Such machines if given sufficiently thick insulation to 
supply the proper space between copper and iron may 
have continued in service even when the dielectric 
value of the insulation was impaired to the point 
equivalent to that of air. 

A one-minute high potential test should not be used 
as the sole criterion of a good insulation. The authors 
have witnessed tests on armature coils insulated for 
13,200 volts which successfully withstood a one-minute 
high potential test of 100,000 volts. Such coils when 
subjected to potential of some 30,000 volts continuously 
failed after a short period. 

The fact should not be lost sight of that the insulation 
surrounding a conductor serves a dual purpose. It 
restrains the voltage induced in the copper, and also 
acts as a conveyor of heat from the copper to iron. Its 
thickness, therefore, should be no greater than what 
will insure a resistance for years to such potentials as 
the windings are subjected. 

Losses and Their Relation to Output 

It is a much mooted question as to the relation that 
should exist in any given instance between the armature 
and the field magnetizations. High armature reaction 
becomes overpowering unless the designer by increasing 
the air gap maintains a ratio within such limits as he 
thinks will prove satisfactory in operation. The rela¬ 
tion of field ampere turns at no load, normal voltage, 
to field ampere turns on short circuit with normal cur¬ 
rent is known as the short circuit ratio. Hence, a low 
short circuit ratio tends to a high rating for the speed 
under consideration and the ph 3 rsical dimensions of the 
machine. A few years ago it was the practise of the 
authors to design large turbo generators with a short 
circuit ratio of approximately unity but, in view of the 
designs of many of the European engineers where short 
circuit ratios not more than one-half as great exist, 
the tendency with us at present is to lower somewhat 
our former figure. 

Machines of greater rating are possible when mag¬ 
netic materials of the best quality are employed. It is 
important that careful studies be made of the magnetic 
densities that are pomitted in order to obtain the low¬ 
est losses under load conditions. Any reduction in the 
fixed losses in tiie generator is of a two-fold benefit, 
for less air is required to provide the proper ventilation 


with lower power loss chargeable to the ventilation. 
For each kilowatt saved in these losses, approximately 
0.25 kw. less power is required to ventilate such a 
machine. 

Higher armature reactions or lower short circuit 
ratios result in an increase in the so-called load losses; 
at the same time they reduce other losses and result in 
cheaper machines. A proper balance then must be 
maintained between these factors so as to obtain 
machines of great reliability and long life. 

With enormous amounts of power built into a single 
imit the desirability of building machines of great 
reliability cannot be overemphasized. 

In a previous paper the authors made reference to 
investigations which were carried out in regard to 
losses existing in machines of this type with particular 
reference to those losses in the so-called inactive mag¬ 
netic materials at the heads of machines. As a result 
of these and subsequent investigations the practise of 
using magnetic steels for such parts as the clamping 
fingers and fianges has been discontinued on all of these 
large machines, and non-magnetic materials substituted 
for them. The employment of these non-magnetic 
steels has resulted in a gratifying reduction in the 
losses. As a result of these and other improvements 
the efficiencies of these large units are of the order of 
98 per cent instead of the 96.5 to 97 per cent which 
were the rule a few years ago. 

One of the contributing factors in the trend toward 
larger units is the increased efficiency which such a unit 
brings. High efficiency, therefore, assumes an im¬ 
portance in these large units far beyond what it did in 
the units of years ago. The design factors for which the 
modem desi^er must strive in the order of their im¬ 
portance should be reliability, efficiency, and cost. 
If these factors are followed through to a logical con¬ 
clusion, the size of units for a given output' becomes 
greater than what would obtain if machines were de¬ 
signed to get the greatest output compatible with their 
temperature guarantees. 

Due to their high rotational speed the frictional loss, 
commonly called windage loss, becomes a serious factor 
in the efficiency of this type of unit. The problem of 
operating this class of apparatus in a medium of low 
density has claimed the attention of engineers for years. 
With the advent of the closed system of ventilation and 
surface coolers for extracting the heat from the cooling 
medium, the problem of the utilization of a gas lighter 
than air received a marked impetus. Hydrogen 
cooling is a perfectly practical thing and its adoption 
will mark the next big step forward in the increase in 
efficiency of these large units., By employing H 2 
cooling we may expect an increase in efficiency of some 
0.6 per cent and some 25 per cent larger outputs from 
the same physical size of units. 

High-Voltage Generators 

Within the past few years interest has developed both 
in this country and abroad in generators built for volt- 
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ages higher than those which had been standard, 
namely 13,200-14,000 volts. This trend has been for 
entirely different reasons. In England voltages as 
high as 33,000 have been advocated and one machine 
has been built at this voltage. The justification for 
such a voltage lies solely in the elimination of the step- 
up transformers. In this country the trend toward 
higher voltages has been brought about largely by the 
increase in generator capacities, and in an effort to 
minimize switching difficulties. 

The distribution areas being so widely scattered in 
this coxmtry, most of the power from the large stations 
to-day is sent out at potentials much higher than it 
would be possible with our present knowledge to build 
generators for. No attempt, therefore, has been made 
to adapt the generator voltage to the transmission 
potential. In those cases where power is distributed at 
various potentials, say 33,000,66,000, and 132,000 volts, 
it usually works out cheaper to use step-up transformers 
for all three voltages than to wind the generator for 
38 kv. and use step-up transformers for the two remain¬ 
ing voltages. 

Still another difficulty in the design of generators for 
transmission potentials lies in the hazard involved in 
surge potentials to which such transmission lines, es¬ 
pecially those of moderate potentials, are subjected. 
The class of insulation which it is desirable to use in the 
generator is not as well suited for resisting surge poten¬ 
tials as other classes which are totally unsuited mechani¬ 
cally to large generators. 

All of these considerations have worked together to 
confine the building of large generators to the potentials 
which are most economical in station switching and bus 
bar equipment. 

The introduction of the so-called double winding in 
large generators has retarded to some extent the trend 
to higher voltages in these machines. This double wind¬ 
ing consists, briefly, in dividing the coils, which make 
up the three phases, into two circuits and arranging 
them in the correct slot relationship in such a manner 
that they will be in phase and voltage agreement with 
high self induction with respect to each other. 

Each winding, therefore, will carry half the output of 
the machine. If these independent windinp are tied 
to separate buses, the switching problem is greatly 
minimized as the current to be handled is just half of 
what would be the case in an ordinary generator or it 
would be the same as if the generator were wotmd for 
27,600 instead of 13,800 volts. 

Rotor 

No description of generator development would be 
complete without some reference to the rotor as no 
part of these large generators has come in for such 
careful analysis and painstaking study as the revolving 
element. It is this element which must withstand all 
of the centrifugal strains, bending strains, and tempera¬ 
ture strains due to heating and cooling and still main¬ 


tain its alinement and balance so as to provide smooth 
operation. 

There are three distinct t 3 T)es of rotors built by the 
leading manufacturers of to-day. The first is the solid 
rotor type in which the rotor is made up of one or more 
forgings. The second is the plate rotor type in which a 
series of plates or disks is bolted together to form the 
rotor body structure. The third is the through-shaft 
dovetail punching type, in which the shaft is a solid 
forging which has been slotted and dovetailed to receive 
the punchings which carry the rotor coils. 

Each of these ts^es has its advocates, and each type 
has some inherent advantages which the others do not 
possess. From time to time articles appear in the 
technical press of the world in which some author 
attempts to point out the superiority of one type over 
another. Such articles are distinctly all right as they 
tend to stimulate thought which leads to progress. 
The authors have no intention of joining in such a 
controversy. Their first-hand knowledge would allow 
them to speak with some authority on only two of the 
three types. 

Suffice it to say that the manufacturing company with 
which the authors are associated has brought its steel 
forged type of rotor to its present state of perfection 
only after the most careful and painstaking research 
and that over one thousand of these rotors have been 
built and put into service and not one of them has failed 
due to imperfections in the rotor forging. This is an 
enviable record and is a most convincing argument that 
this type of rotor is thoroughly reliable if properly built. 

In the design of the 62,600-kv-a. generator, described 
earlier in this article, the rotor diameter was the same 
as those of the 30,000 previously built. The centrifugal 
stresses, therefore, were no greater than had been 
previously encoimtered. With further increases in 
capacity of the units the diameters have been increased. 
Many of the stresses, however, on these rotors of 
greater diameter have not increased due to the fact 
that the copper space has not been increased in propor¬ 
tion to the increased diameter. The body stresses 
have increased somewhat but, to offset this, alloy steds 
are being employed which give a higher factor of safety 
than many of the smaller units enjoyed. 

In the largest sizes the rotors are made of three pieces, 
a center cylinder and two stub ends, whidi carry the 
journals. There is a nximber of reasons for this con¬ 
struction; it reduces the size of the individual piece, 
and therefore the cost of such piece. It allows the main 
(grlinder to be worked on its inner bore as well as its 
outside diameter, insuring better material, and it 
allows a more thorough inspection to be made of tiie 
forgings. 

100,000-Kv-A., 16,500-Volt, 1500-Rev. per Min. 
Generator 

Fig. 6 shows the 100,000-kv-a., 16,500-volt, 1500-rev. 
per min. generator installed in the Long Beach 
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station of the Southern California Edison Co. This is 
the largest single turbine generator in operation in 
America. Its design brought up a number of problems 
largely mechanical, which are t 3 T)ical of the trend in 
modem design. When the order for this unit was 
placed, it was contemplated that the machine would be 
assembled at destination. The difficulty of transport¬ 
ing all of the component parts of a machine of this 



Fig. 6 —100,000-Kv-a., 1500-Rev. peu Min., 16,500-Volt, 
50-Cycle Genehatoh 

With 400(y>kw auxiliary genorator and 94,000-lcw. tandem compound 
turbine. Long Beach Station of So. California Edison Oo. 

size 3000 miles across the country, and assembling them 
under conditions which are an 3 d;hing but ideal, made it 
seem desirable to design the machine so that it could be 



Fig. 7—100,000-Kv-a., 1600-Eev. pee Min., 16,500-Volt, 
50-Ctclb Genebatob 

View of inside stator structure complete with winding and supports. 
Turbine end 

shipped completely assembled and wound. Weights 
.were carefully scrutinized and it was finally decided that 
if the frame weight could be kept to 25,000 lb. the 
problem could be solved. Such a weight was out of the 
question on the basis of any past design. A design was 
finally worked out whereby both the weight and di¬ 
mensional requirements for shipment could be met. 
The frame was divided into two parts, an inner mem¬ 


ber or cage (see Pig. 7) and an outer structure (see 
Fig. 8). The inner member consists of annular plates 
held on the outside by narrow steel slats, and on the 
inside by the core dovetail ribs which were let into the 
plate. This structure is intended largely as an assem¬ 
bling jig for the punchings. After the punchings were 
assembled and clamped the ribs and outside slats were 
welded in place. The whole structure thus became a 
rigid member which could be handled. 

The outer structime consists of a number of foot 
plates spaced so as to coincide with the circular plates 
of the inner structure to which they are securely bolted 
when assembled on the base. These foot plates are 
welded to side plates which form an enclosure add add 
stiffness horizontally. Over this structure when as¬ 
sembled is placed a steel cover. This cover plate also 
carries radial supporting plates which form the various 
air chambers. 

The strength of any structure is the strength of its 



Pig. 8 —100,000-Kv-A., 1.500 -Rbv. per Min., 16,500-Volt, 
50-Cycle Genebatob 

View of outer stator frame shipped aeparateljr and bolted to inside structure 
at destinatloii 

weakest member. In the design it became apparent 
that the iimer cage would be subjected to certain 
unusual stresses. It was found that no formula existed 
for calculating these stresses and a formula had to be 
developed. The calculations showed conservative 
stresses 'in this member. However, as there were 
available no data by which the correctness of the 
formula could be verified it was decided to test out the 
strength of the structure by means of a photo-elastic 
method. A celluloid model of one of the inner rings 
was made and loaded to simulate the body of tiie 
actual plates in the machine and the streams deter¬ 
mined. The stresses as determined by this method 
checked very closely with the calculated values. 

160,000-Kw., 1500 -Rev. pee Min., 25-Cycle 
Gbneratoe 

The use of 26-cyele power has practically given way 
to 60 cycles in this country except in certain disfaricts, 
notably around Niagara Falls and the metropolitan 
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area of New York. While these latter places are con¬ 
sidering the problem of changing over to 60 cycles, they 
still require large blocks of 25-cycle power. 

Fig. 9 shows the frame with the ventilating housing 
and cooling casing for the 160,000-kw., 25-cyele, 



Fig. 9—^160,000-Kw., 1600 -Rbv. fbb Min., 11,400-Voi.t, 
2^Ctciji Gbnbratob 

YentUation houi^g containing the coolers 


1500-rev. per min. generator for the New York Edison 
Company and installed in their 14th Street station. 
The building of a generator of this enormous capacity 
involved a number of new problems. The frame (see 
Fig. 10) is made entirely of steel plate welded and repre- 



Fia. 10—160,000-Kw., 1600 -Ret. pbb Min., 11,400-VoiiT, 
25-CTCiii Gbnbbatob 

Showing stator ftame and the special trunnion for changing after stacking 
core from yertlcal to horizontal position 

sents the most approved practise in this construction. 
The non-magnetic steel clamping flanges at the two 
ends of the stator and the cast iron end shields are the 
only castings in the generator proper. The employ¬ 
ment of steel plate and the application of the art of 


welding has resulted in marked reduction in weight and 
at the same time resulted in a much stronger structure 
than was possible with fabricated cast iron structure 
formerly built. As an example of this weight reduction, 
a recent design of frame on a 75,000-kv-a, generator 
showed practically the same weight as tibe frame of a 
37,5{)0-l5v-a. generator of an earlier design in which' 
castings were employed. Owing to the phsTsical di¬ 
mensions of the 160,000-kw. generator and enormous 
weight, the stator of this unit was built at destination. 
Specially designed trunnions were necessary in order 
that the frame, after it had received its load of half a 
million pounds of laminations, could be turned from a 
vertical to a horizontal position on its base. See 
Fig. 10. 

The winding of tins generator is of the transposed 
bar type with two bars assembled in each slot. This is 
the first machine to make use of the two circuit or so- 
called double winding. Each winding is connected 
delta and, to eliminate the objectionable harmonic 



Fig. 11—160,000-Kw., 1600-Rbv. pbb Min., H,400-Volt, 
26-Otclb Gbnbeator 

Wound rotor without end retaining rings showing aluminum saddles and 
blocking-in windings, length over-all 39 ft. 7 in., weight complete 290,000 Ib. 

currents in the delta, the pitch of the coils was made 
66% per cent. Each wintog will be connected to a 
separate bus section and these buses will have no tie 
between them other than -the generator windings. 
In case of a short circuit on one bus the generator wind¬ 
ings act as a limiting reactor in reducing the flow of 
current along the bus. 

Fig. 11 shows a view of rotor for the 160,000-kw. 
unit. The retaining rinp are not assembled. The 
end construction of the rotor can be seen. The rotor 
forgings were made in three pieces, a body and two stub 
ends. The body portion alone weighed 228,000 lb. and 
is the largest single forging ever turned out by the steel 
mills. This forging involved the use of billet weighing 
465,0001b. 

There is not contemplated at the present time, as far 
astixeauthorsknow, a turbo generator larger in capacity 
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than this unity power factor 160,000 kw. It may 
not be generally known to engineers other than de¬ 
signers that it is more difficult to design a 26-cycle 
machine of great capacity than it is to design a 50-cycle 
at the same speed, namely 1500 rev. per min. The 
amount of magnetic material is much greater for the 
lowffl* periodicity and the extensions of tiie end windings 
of both stator and rotor beyond the magnetic cores are 
much greater. Hence, the authors have confidence 
that by the introduction of certain features discussed in 
this paper, such as hydrogen cooling, a 50-cycle genera¬ 
tor conservative in its temperatures' and other im¬ 
portant characteristics could be designed and built at 
the present time for a rating of 200,000 kw. at 90 per 
cent power factor, or 222,222 kv-a. 
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Discussion 

L* J* Neumans I should like to ask the question as to how 
the possibilities of ignition of the hydrogen are taken care of ifii 
this problem. 

E* S. Hennin^ens Designing a laj*g6 turbine generator 
and making the outer structure explosion-proof seems to be 
impractical. That is, it is perfectly possible, but entirely uneco¬ 
nomic. Therefore, with such a machine there might be a possi¬ 
bility of an explosion. 

Witli the synchronous condensers which we have built to 
date, because of their being much smaller machines, it has been 
possible to utilize the frame as an explosion-proof steel case. 
However, I believe the dangers of explosion from hydrogen are 
practically nil. The control of the gas in the frame of the ma¬ 
chine can easily be arranged so that there will always be some 
positive pressure. Any leakage will be outward and there will be 
very, very little danger of air getting inside the machine to form 
an explosive mixture. 

The second thing that makes me think the danger isn’t very 
great is that there isn’t much energy involved in the hydrogen 
inside of one of these machines and the explosive force is over so 
very quicldy that even if it did explode, my opinion is it would 
simply open up a seam and it wouldn’t blow off a piece of the 
machine. 

One thing of interest in considering the dangers of an explosion, 
is that a great many manufacturing plants have hydrogen-filled 
furnaces for various kinds of work. At Schenectady, we have 
some large furnaces that are used for brazing pieces of steel 
together in an atmosphere of hydrogen. Those furnaces have 
been in constant use for many years right in the shop building 
with employees all around and we have never had an accident. 



Effect of Surges on Transformer Windings 

BY J. K. HODNETTEi 

Associate, A. I. £. 

Synopsis. —A study haabeenmadeof the reaction of transformer An esUmate of Ike stresses occurring in transformers due to the 
windings in grounded neutrod systems when subjected to transient voltages occurring on transmission systems is made, basing them on 
voltage surges such as exist on normally insulated lines. Measure- the most recent data obtainable. The data indicate that the worst 
ments of the voltage distribution throughout the windings between stresses, both mthin the winding and to ground, are in the vieiuity of 
various elements ajid to ground were effected by means of a cold the line coil. 

cathode type cathode ray oscillograph and sphere sparh-gaps. *»**'» 


I. Introduction 

riTHtherapidgrowth of transmission systems and 
YY their interconnection into larger systems, conti¬ 
nuity of service is becoming increasingly more 
important. This has prompted a great amount of 
study on the subject of increased reliability of all 
component parts making up the system. Such studies 
have been conducted on transmission lines and con¬ 
nected apparatus. The power transformer constitutes 
a vital link in such systems. These transformers have 
shown an excellent record, undoubtedly due to the 
unceasing research and study conducted during their 
rapid growth in size and voltage in the past few years. 

Transient voltage surges have long been recognized 
as one of the chief sources of trouble. During the past 
five years the klydonograph has yielded much informa¬ 
tion on the magnitude and frequency of occurrence of 
these surges on transmission systems xmder service 
conditions. More recently the cathode ray oscillo¬ 
graph has been perfected, making it possible to record 
accurately voltage-time relationships occurring in a 
small fraction of a second. By means of this instrument 
it has been possible to obtain actual photographs of 


surges. 

The voltage surges occurring on transmission systems, 
and of necessity those with which we are concerned as 
affecting tran^ormers, can be divided into three 
general classes according to tiieir origin, namely, arcing 
grounds, switching surges, and electrostatic or light¬ 
ning surges. It is the purpose of this paper to analyze 
various t37pes of these surges and afford a common 
basis of studsnng their effects, particularly on grounded 
neutral systems. 

Relative Importance of Arcing Grounds, Switching 
Surges, and, lAghtning Surges. Arcing grounds are 
disdiarges to ground usually from one phase or line of a 
transmission syst^. In case the neutral of the system 
is grounded the maximum voltage developed would be 
approximately times the normal voltage to neu¬ 
tral. For an isolated neutral system the maximum 
voltage may be as great as six times normal. 

When a switch is opened or closed, energizing or 
deenergizing a circuit, a transient condition of voltage 


1, Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. 
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and current exists. The voltage during this process 
may reach values above normal as detamined by the 
circuit conditions. 

Reviewing the literature® on this subject we find the 
data obtained on a number of systems covering the 
whole opiating range of transmission line voltages 
indicates that approximately 50 per cent of switching 
operations cause no appreciable voltage surge. Of the 
remainder 81 per cent are less than twice normal, 93 
per cent less than three times normal, and 99.2 per cent 
less than 4.5 times normal. That is, only one switching 
operation in 250 causes voltages in excess of 4.5 times 
normal. The maximum voltage recorded on any system 
was six times normal and that was caused by deener¬ 
gizing a line. 

As a rule switching surges do not cause fiashover of 
the line insulation. They must of necessity be short in 
duration in order to obtain excessive values and may 
rise to a maximum in the order of a few microseconds, 
lightning surges on the other hand attain values of 
many times normal line voltages. In many of the cases 
recorded by the klydonograph, fiashover of the line 
insulation is known to have occurred. The magnitude 
of the voltage, by virtue 6f the fact that the line insula¬ 
tion was fiashed over, is much greate* than for arcing 
grotmds or switching surges. In Fig. 1 is shown a 
comparison of the voltages to be expected from the 
several sources together with the normal voltages of the 
system, the transformer t^t voltages, and the 60-cycle 
dry flashovers of normally insulated lines. It may be 
seen from this that surges produced by lightning are of 
most s^ous consequence and may be as great as 14 
times normal for very short surges with lower values for 
surges of longer duration. ^ 

This does not mean that arcing grounds and switch¬ 
ing surges are of no importance. Operating experience, 
however, indicates that they are not a common source 
of trouble with modern designs of transformers. 

Shape of Lightning Surges. Much information has 
been contributed on the formation of lightning surges 
on transmission lines by Peek, Fortescue, Simpson, Cox, 
and others. It is generally accepted that induced 
voltages from lightning discharges are relatively low in 
magnitude and steepness, whereas surges produced by 
direct strokes may have abrupt fronts and be high in 
magnitude. 

Factors Limiting Lightning Surge Voltages. The 
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principal factor limiting the voltage on a transmission 
line is the spark-over of the line insulation. The flash- 
over of a string of insulators depends both upon the 
magnitude and the shape of the impressed surge and in 
the ease of lightning surges is always greater than the 
60-cycle flashover voltage. We may assume that failure 
commences as the 60-cycle spark-over voltage is ap¬ 
proached and that spark-over is a function of time 
and the voltage above this value. The tail of the surge 



FlCU I—COMFAHIH(>N UF SuUdK VOLTA«IOH AND ThANBKOUMKU 
AND TuAKHMtSBfON LiNK InSI.tI.ATION VoLTAHK.S (KhTIMATED) 

A, Normal voltage of transformor (lino to neutral) 

U. Tranoformor fust. voIUiro 

C. fiO-cyclo dry lliistiuvur of nnrnially iiiHuIatud Iranainissinn Hue 

D. I’robublu niiucliniiin .swItuhiiiK sui'ttus 

li. Pmbablo insixlimim voltagu for urf-raicroHCcontI siinto not causing 
(lashovor 

!•'. Probitblo inaxtmiiin voltago for .^-mlcroscxsoiid surge not causing 
(lashover 

6'. Protoblo maidiHuin lightning vollagu iviaslblo (na.shnver on rls«) 


as well as the front affects spark-over and the more 
abrupt each is, the higher the voltage necessary to pro¬ 
duce arc-over will be. 

A rate of rise of 4000 to 5000 kv. per microsecond is 
probably about as rapid as would be expected for natural 
lightning surges. From experimental data for the 
flashover of line insulators, it is estimated that the 
maximum voltage which could exist on a line as a result 
of a direct stroke would be in the neighborhood of 2.5 to 
2.7 times the 60-cycle crest sparkover. The curve for 
the probable maximum voltage, curve G, Pig. 1, is based 
on this computation. Points of this curve agree 
approximately with the maximum voltages recorded by 
the klydonograph. 

Similarly, curves E and F for simges rising to maximum 
in less than a microsecond and decreasing to half-value 
in five and 60 microseconds respectively are drawn. 
These curves r^fresent the approximate maximum 


voltages which can be propagated without causing 
sparkover. 

In this connection reduced line insulation, ground 
wires, protective gaps, and lightning arresters should be 
mentioned. Each tends to limit the voltage on the 
system, particularly lightning arresters. 

The second factor limiting the potential surges on 
apparatus is attenuation. 11 has been shown that where 
the voltage of the surge is very high the attenuation is 
very great. An example of this is in the attenuation of 
a surge of 1740 kv. to about half-value in a space of 
four miles. To this property of traveling waves much 
protection to connected apparatus is due. 

11. Genekal Considerations 

When a steep wave traveling along a transmission 
line strikes a transformer it proceeds along the conductor 
of the first turn or turns in much the .same manner as 
along the line. 

As soon as a potential is established on the finst turn 
of the entrance coil it sets up an elcctmstatic field en¬ 
veloping the total space between it and ground. Each 
element of the winding thereby will acquire a potential 
depending upon its position in the field. As the wave 
penetrates further into the coil the electrosfalic field 
changes every instant and with it the potential of the 
various elements. 

Thus, a transformer reacts to an abrupt front wave 
(luring the time in which the wave is restricted to the 
finst element much the same as a chain of conden.sers, 



Pifl. 2 Skbtcii Siiowino EbKernosTA'i'io JIihtihbution 

OP VOLTAOB WITHIN A WINDING DtIK TO A StMKP ImpXILHH ON 

Tina Fiust TtriiN 


Fig. 3a. Cc represents the capacitance between elements 
of the winding and Cg the capacitance to ground. 
The distribution of voltage to ground through the 
capacitances can be expressed as follows: 


sinh n i 

1 Cg 
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sinh N 
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Where E is the voltage above ground of any elements n, 
Eo is the voltage above ground of the first element, and 
N is the total number of elements involved. 

A typical curve for the initial or electrostatic distribu¬ 
tion in a transformer winding is shown in Pig. 4a. Each 
element of the winding includes an elementary portion 
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Fig. 3—^EquivaiiEnt Circuit op a Transformer 


A . Equivaleut circuit at instant of impact of steep wave 

B. Complete equivalent circuit 


of the total inductance of the winding. In order to 
completely represent the transforms vdnding schemat¬ 
ically these inductances should be coimected in paralld 
with the coil capacitance Ce, as shown 'in Pig. 3b. As 
time progresses a current will be established through the 
inductance and thse will be a redistribution of the 
eleclxostatic ensgy between each of the elements and 
throughout the winding as a whole. This redistribution 
of ensgy will take place in the form of oscillations about 
the final steady-state distribution, which in the case of a 
transforms would be a straight line. If tiie incoming 
wave is maintained at a constant value long enough, 
the voltage in oscillating will rise above the steady- 
state distribution cmwe to a value almost as large as 
its initial displacement belowit. (Pig.4c.) Theseosdlla- 
tions will be rapidly damped out by the losses in the 
transforms and tiie division of voltage reduced to the 
uniform distribution curve. 

On the oths hand, if the surge is not maintained but 
decays rapidly the axis of oscillation decays correspond¬ 
ingly and the magnitude of the oscillation is greatiy 
reduced. To illustrate this, if tiie rate of decay were 
infinite thse would be no time for the fundamental 
osdllation about any axis above the zso axis, and the 
original electrostatic distribution would gensally repre¬ 
sent the maximum voltages to grotmd. As the rate of 
decay decreases the magnitude of the oscillation would 
insease and a wave maintaining a constant value for 
one-half cycle of the natural period of the transforms 
would represent the oths extreme. 

Considsing again the electrostatic distribution of volt¬ 
age, the elements of the winding may eiths rrfs to the 
successive turns of a coil or to the various coils which 
make up the winding. In the case of the forms, the 
several turns are insulated with a mass of insulation 
having a relatively high permittivity and are coupled 
closely togeths compared to their disposition to grotmd or 


other coils. 


Thsefore the ratio 


4 - 


Cg 


Ce 


is low and 


the voltage gradient is correspondingly low. Extending 
the condenss chain beyond the first coil, assuming the 
first two coils connected togeths at the starts, in¬ 
troduces a voltage distortion from that represented by 
the equation (see Pig. 2). Since the end turns of the 
second coil are in close proximity to the line turn they 
receive a voltage from it as determined by the capaci¬ 
tance chain extending across the coil stack. A distri¬ 
bution of voltage across the second coil in opposition to 
the extension of the fiirat is established and the two 
ovslap. The distribution asoss the first coil should 
then be considered more correctly as a unit wherein the 
capacity of the last turn to ground is considered a series 
capacitance. This capacitance is relatively small and a 
high-voltage drop wilb result as compared to the ad¬ 
jacent turns. 

Thus the voltage to groimd decreases from the en¬ 
trance turn across the first coil and increases from the 
start of the second coil. This effect extends into the 



PER CENT WINDING 


Fiq. 4—Initial Voltaqii Distbibvtion and Maximum 
P ossiBLH Oscillation Pboduobd by a Tbavbling Wave 
(Estimatbd) 

A . Initial or static voltage distribution 

B. Final or 60-cycle distribution 

C. Masdmum possible voltage to ground by oscillation 


winding but with less difference in pot^tial across the 
coils the further they are removed from the entrance 
coil. 

The distribution of voltage across the coil stacks 
follows in the same manner except that a compensation 
is necessary wherever the ends of two adjacent coils are 
coimected together. If the coil stack is broken up by the 
interposition of other windings or reentries having 
a relation to earth much lower than the winding 
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considered, the effect will be the same as connecting a 
large capacitance to ground at that point in the ca¬ 
pacitance chain. This means that in the electi’ostatie 
distribution, almost all of the voltage will be present 
in the line group. On the other hand, during the time 
of oscillation the increased capacitance requires a larger 
ch^ging current which tends to retard the oscillation 
or increase its period. 

From the above consideration it may be concluded 
that by properly proportioning the constants of the 
transformer it is possible to alter the static distribution 



To Oscillograph 

Fia. 5 — ^Schematic Diaquam of Testing Ciucuit 


of voltage in the windings. For a given output capacity, 
the mass of the windings of a transformer is a constant 
within certain limits. Thus, if the coils are made narrow 
and of few turns the length of the winding must be long, 
and if the coils are wide and of many turns the coils will 
be few in number and the stack short. In the first case, 
the capacitance between coils will be relatively less than 
for the larger coils, whereas the capacitance of each to 
ground will not be greatly altered except near the ends 
of the winding or groups. As may be seen from this, the 
static distribution curve will be displaced much more 
from the uniform axis with a large munber of narrow 
coils than with a few wide ones. 

In proportioning the design of a transformer, consider¬ 
ation must be given to the space distribution as well as 
the turn-to-turn distribution of the voltage. In so 
doing the relative strength of the insulation to lightning 
voltage in the space should be given due weight. The 
amount of solid insulation used, its characteristics and 
the characteristics of the surrounding media, and the 
length of the path are factors in determining the light¬ 
ning breakdown strength of insulation. 

III. Experimental Results 

The circuit used in conducting these tests is shown in 
Fig. 5. The capacitance C was charged from an alter¬ 
nating source by means of kenotron rectifiers and dis¬ 
charged through an inductance L and rei^tance R. 
The potential drop across the resistance was impressed 
upon the transformer terminal. A lumped impedance 
Zs of approximately 500 ohms was connected between 
the transformer terminal and the source of voltage 
supply. The terminals of the secondary winding were 
connected to ground through similar impedances. 

Waves rising to a maximum in less than a micro¬ 
second and decaying to one-half value in 6 and 60 
microseconds were considered representative of fairly 
short and long lightning surges and these together with 


waves chopped while rising were used principally in this 
investigation. Waves of approximately 6- and 30- 
microsecond fronts were also used. 

When the capacitance was charged to the required 
amount the surge was initiated by means of a three-way 
gap interconnected vidth the supply for the cathode of the 
cathode ray oscillograph. This provided the means for 
synchronizing the surge and the oscillograph. The volt¬ 
age plates of the oscillograph were connected to various 
points in the winding through an electrostatic potenti¬ 
ometer. The maximum potential of these points was 
checked by a sphere spark-gap. 

The effect of sxu-ges on the windings of the following 
transformers was studied in the course of this inves¬ 
tigation. 

3000-kv-a., 140,000- to 5000-volt single-phase, shell 
type transformer with the high-voltage winding divided 
into three groups. 

667-kv-a., 66,000- to 7200-volt core type transformer 
wth cylindrical low-voltage coils and circular pancake 
high-voltage coils. The winding was arranged on two 
legs with a reentry in the middle of each leg. 

Both transformers were equipped with condenser 
type bushings. 

The Effect of Varying Steepness of Wave Fronts on the 



A . Hurgo with one-quai‘ter>n)lcrosectmd front 

B. Surge with flvo-inicrosecona front 

C. Sm*gQ with 30-micro6ccond front 


Initial Distribution of Voltage in Windings. The curves 
in Fig. 6 show the distribution of voltage in the winding 
for waves of different fronts. In obtaining these curves 
the voltage was measured from the entrance terminal to 
various points within the winding. In the portion of the 
winding near the entrance, this approaches the initial 
or electrostatic distribution, since subsequent changes 
tend to make the voltage divide uniformly or the 
difference in voltage less. The fronts of the waves then 
are effective in establishing this relation and the longer 
the fronts the nearer uniform the voltage wiU divide. 
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This process was not carried to the limit but a uniform 
division would be expected after the front was of the 
order of a period of the fundamental. 

The len^h of the tail of the waves has little effect on 
this curve as confirmed by measurements made with 
suites decasdng to half value in 6 and 60 microseconds. 
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PER CENT WINDING 

Fig. 7—Compabison op Voltagb Distribution in Long and 
Short Stacks op Coils 

A. Short of wide coils 

‘ B, Long stack of narrow coils 

The Effect of the Proportions of Winding on the 
Distribution oi Voltage. Fig. 7 illustrates the difference 
in the voltage to ground in a short stack of wide coils 



PER CENT WINDING IN FIRST GROUP 

Pia.. 8 ~-Thb Bppect op Inteblbavbl Windings on the 
Voltage Disteibution 

A. Voltage dlstributioii with one group 

B. Voltage distribution with two groups 

C. Voltage distribution with three groups 

and a long stack of narrow coils when subjected to a 
five-nucrosecond surge. These values, as will be shown 
approximately the initial voltage 
distnbution, and are indicative of the worst stresses 
occurring m the stacks. Curve A r^resents what ,occurs 


in the line group of a well proportioned wide stack of 
coils and Curve B represents what occurs in a narrow 
stack of coils when short steep waves are impressed 
upon them. 

When the windings are interleaved or broken up into 
groups the line group absorbs most of the surge voltage. 
Data were taken on the 8000-lcv-a. transformer first by 
impressing a surge across the total winding, then across 
two groups, and finally across a single group of the wind¬ 
ing. A five-microsecond surge was used and measure¬ 
ments of voltage were made to ground. Referring to 
Fig. 8, the three curves are seen to be of similar shape, 
or the distribution of voltage in the line group is prac¬ 
tically unchanged by varying the number of groups. 
The discontinuous points in the curves indicate the 



Fig. 9—Oscillograms showing Variation in Internal 
Oscillations op 3000-Kv-A. Transformer with Different 
Length Surges 


1. Very long surge, 260 microseconds to half value 

2. Xiong surge, 60 microseconds to half value 
8. Short surge, 5 microseconds to half value 
4. Chopped surge 

division of voltage across the group. The decrease in 
this value with the number of groups is not rapid. As 
shown, approximately 91 per cent of the voltage drop 
will occur in the first group where two groups are used 
and 85 per cent where three groups are used. 

IrOemal OmUaiiom and VoUage to Ground. When a 
steep front surge strikes a transformer, oscillatiohs are 
set up in the winding. The values attained by these 
oscillations depend largely upon the shape of the surge. 
Referring to the oscillograms, Fig. 9, the oscUlations are 
seen to be higher for tiie longer tail waves. A point in 
the winding 29.7 per cent above ground reaches a 
maximum value of approximately 75 per cent of the 
total applied voltage for the extremely long wave, 
approximately 47 per cent for the long or 60-micn)- 
second wave, 10 per cent for the short or 5-mierosecond 
wave, and 5 per cent for the chopped wave. These 
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measur^ents were checked with the sphere-gap within 
reasonable accuracy. 

1 hus it may be seen that if the surge is sufficiently 
short, the voltage by oscillation does not rise above the 
initial voltage acquired from the front of the wave. This 



quencies. It should be noted that the length of the 
wave affects the composition of the resulting oscillation 
to the extent of determining the proportions of fun¬ 
damental and harmonic. For the long wave the fun¬ 
damental is very large, comparatively, except for the 
parts of the winding near the line. With the five- 
microsecond wave the fundamental is reduced and the 
proportions of the harmonics increased, and, in the case 
of the chopped waves, the fundamental is entirely 
absent and only the harmonics exist. 

The natural frequency of the shell type transformer 
investigated was approximately 5000 cycles and that of 
the core 6700 cycles. It is believed that the order of 
these fundamental frequencies is representative of 
that of power transformers in general. 

Referring again to Fig. 11, a very close agreement 


Fi(j. 10 - Voi/rA«K AT Mm>-Point ok Winding ok GOT-Kv-A.' 
CojiK Tvkk Tkanskoumkii Puoduced by a GO-Micbosbcond 
SnuoK 

condition is seen to be fulfilled by the five-microsecond 
surge in the case of tlie 3000-kv-a. transformer and a 
measurement of the maximum voltage to ground would 
also be approximately a measure of the initial voltage. 
On the other hand a measurement of the voltage above 
ground for longer waves would indicate the maximum 
values Inched by oscillation. This is- confirmed by 



Pio. 11 Maximum Voltages to Okound for Different 
Types of Surges 

A. Voltage distribution In 3000>kv>a. transformor with 60-mfcroseoond 

surgo 

B, Same with chopped siu'ge 

C. Same with flve^miorosecond surge 

D, Voltage distribution In 607-kv-a. transformer with flve-microsocond 

surge 

the agreement between the curves (Fig. 11), and the 
oscillograms. 

The internal oscillations in general are composed of a 
fund^ental corresponding to the natural period of the 
transformer with many superimposed harmonic fre¬ 



Fiq. 12 —^VODTAQia DlSTlltBGTION IN LiNB Con.8 (FlVE- 
Micbosbcond SmtGK) 

A. Voltage across first si* turns 

B. Voltage to ground In lino colls 

between the voltage to ground for the five-microsecond 
and chopped waves is observed. This follows the expla¬ 
nation just given that the initial distribution and not 
the osciUatory portion of the transient was the factor 
determining the voltage to ground. This is further 
substantiated by the agreement between these curves 
and the curve (Fig. 6) for the initial distribution of a 
J^-mierosecond front surge. 

The breaks or departures from continuous smooth 
curves were caused by taps in the winding. 

The voltage to groimd for the 667-kv-a. transfonner 
subjected to a five-microsecond surge is ai s n given. A 
basis for comparing the two transformers is not simple. 
However, the curves show for the same surges tiiAt 86 
per cent of Uie voltage drop occurs across 16 per cent of 
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the winding of the 667-kv-a. transforms as against 67 
ps cent of the voltage for the same pscentage of the 
3000-kv-a. winding. 

DistribiUion of Voltage in the Ldne Coils. The division 
of voltage asoss the first few turns- of the line end of 
the shell t3?pe transforms is given in Fig. 12. This 
indicates that approximately six per cent of the voltage 
drop occurs asoss the first three turns. Data of this 
nature are very hard to obtain accurately but it is 
believed that the curve is a fair representation of exist¬ 
ing conditions. 

Whs the applied surge is chopped near the trans¬ 
forms, oscillations of a high magnitude exist in the line 
coils. Such a condition is illustrated in Fig. 13, I and 
II. The first rise in voltage is due to the initial distri¬ 
bution; following this the terminal voltage is reduced to 
zero and the oscillations take place about the zso axis,. 
The predominant period is of the order of three micro¬ 
seconds and as the damping factor inseases with the 
frequency, the oscillations are quickly damped out. 

The oscillograms III and IV show the osdllations 
produced in the same coil by the five-microsecond surge 



coils, since the outer layers of these coils are more closely 
coupled electrostatically than the inner and outer 
layers of the first coil. Spark-gap data indicate higher 
tiian applied voltages to ground throughout the first 
coil (see Fig. 12b). As points in tiie second coil were 
inaccessible only tiie end points were measured and the 
curve extended through them, 
rv. Magnitude op Stresses m Transformers 
AS Determined by the Line Conditions 
Stresses within theWindings. Refining to Figs. 6 and 
11 from which the stress along the length of the wind¬ 
ing can be estimated and to the probable maximum 



Fig. 14 —^Probable Maqnitudb op Internal Voltagbo 
ABOVE Ground 

A. Chopped surge* 8000»kV'^. transformer 

B. Fiye-microseoond sui^e* 3000-kY-a. transformer 

C. 60-niicrosecond surge, 3000>ky-a. transformer 

D. Slve-microsecond surge, 667-kv-a. transformer 


Fig. 13— Voltages in Line Coil of 3000-Kv-A. 
Transformer 

1. 2. Voltage resulting from surge chopped near transformer 

8. Voltage resulting from 5-microsecond surge 

4. Voltage resulting fi^om surge rising to maximum and decaying to half 
value each in 5 microseconds 

and a surge with both a five-microsecond front and tail. 
In the ease of the former they are greatly reduced in 
magnitude and in the latter almost absent. Thus, both 
the rate of rise and the rate of decay affect the mag¬ 
nitude of these oscillations. 

The voltage to groimd at the end of the first coil 
rises to a value in excess of the impressed voltage. 
This is the result of an oscillation, the energy for which 
is supplied through both the first and second coils due 
to the initial distortion of gradient through the first two 


potentials on transmission line as given in Fig. 1, the 
following may be deduced. 

The highest stresses are evidently those caused by 
surges with very steep fronts as these give the worst 
initial distribution of voltage and attain the highest 
values which, in the case of surges limited by flashover 
of the line insulation, may be of the order of 14 to 15 
times normal. Surges of this diaracter cause no fun¬ 
damental oscillations on transformers having periods of 
the order of those investigated herein; therefore, the 
initial distribution is the only factor necessary to con¬ 
sider. This distribution is largdy a fimction of the 
physical properties of tiie winding. It may be seen 
by reference to the above curves that the greatest 
stresses occur near the line ^d where the winding is 
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made of the simplest possible form of construction, 
free from taps, which lends itself for providing adequate 
insulation. 

Stresses to Ground. The voltages to ground as 
expressed in the curves of Fig. 11 have been multiplied 
by the ratios of the probable maximum surge voltages 
of Fig. 1 and are plotted with respect to their relative 
values in Fig. 14. On this basis, the latter curves 
represent the maximum voltage stresses to ground 
obtained in the various parts of the transformer wind¬ 
ing, either through internal oscillation or by the initial 
electrostatic induction. In recording these values, 
measurements by oscillograph and sphere-gap are in 
agreement within experimental accuracy. Obviously 
these stresses are placed upon the major insulation of 
transformers and for uninterrupted service must be 
withstood. Since in this case, as in the previous case, 
the highest stresses are produced by the very short 
surges, the transformer major insulation may be sub¬ 
jected to 14 to 15 times normal voltage in the vicinity 
of the line end. In the mid-section of the transformer 
the highest voltages are produced by the long surges 
and are 3 to 5 times normal. Their value is fixed by the 
amplitude of oscillation. The amplitude of oscillation 
is a function of the initial distribution which in turn is a 
function of the physical proportions of the winding. 
Transformers insulated sufficiently to withstand the 
maximum stresses at the line end should without 
difficulty withstand the stresses imposed at any in¬ 
ternal portion, even though the insulation there is 
reduced. 

The above conditions refer to the maximum surges 
expected in service. For longer surges such as rep¬ 
resented by curves E and F, Fig. 1, or for surges removed 
a considerable distance from the transformer, the 
stresses would be diminished. 
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Discussion 

K. K* PalueiXx (communicated after adjournment) Mr. 
Hodnotte*s contribution consists of an effort in five directions: 

First, he gives us a now impulse ratio for transmission-lino 
insulation. 

Second, he attempts to show that the initial voltage distribu¬ 
tion produced by a traveling wave of steep front can bo made 
more uniform by increasing the width of the coil and shortening 
the length .of the winding stack. 

Third, he shows by test (Fig. 6) that in shell-type transformers 
the initial voltage concentration on the line end is as high as in 
the core-type transformer tested by him. 

Fourth, he expresses his conviction that the natural period of 
oscillation of all shell-type power transformers is of the order of 
5000 cycles. 

Fifth, he tells of his belief, that in practise the relation between 
the length of the travebng wave and the natural period of internal 
oscillation, of all shell-type transformers, is such that no danger¬ 
ous oscillation can be created inside of the transformer winding 
designed for solidly grounded neutral, and having insulation 
between high-voltage winding and ground and between high- 
voltage winding and low-voltage winding, graded in the order of 
operating-frequency voltage stress between the respective parts. 
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All of the above points wei’e brought up by Mr. Peters, one of 
the associates of Mr. Hodnette, in his discussions of a paper by 
P. P. Brand and myself presented at Dallas last May, and have 
been briefly answered by me in the closing discussion.^ 
hnpulse Ratio. The only numerical data so far published on 
the impulse ratio of line insulators, have been obtained by 
P. W. Peek. Mr. Hodnette’s values of arc-over of line insiilators 



0 20 40 60 80 


WAVE LENGTH IN MICROSECONDS 

1—Maximum Lightning Voltage Possible 

No. 1—^Peek’s test 

No, 2—Hodnette’s hypothesis 

No. 3—Ratio of Peek’s to Hodnette’s 


Initial or Electrostatic * Voltage Distribution. Mr. Hodnette 
found it helpful to employ methods used in my paper of last 
January,^ and confirmed by his test, that initial voltage concen¬ 
trates at the line end of the winding of a complete shell-type 
transformer to the same degree as in the core type. (See Pig. 6 
of Mr. Hodnette’s paper and Pig. 2 of this discussion.) It is 
therefore rather a surprise to me that the author overlooked an 



A. 



B. 

Pig. 3—Comparison op Distributed Capacitance in 
Narrow and Wide Coils 


by traveling waves of different shapes differ radically from Mr. 
Peek’s. Refer to Pig. 1 of Mr. Hodnette’s paper and to Pig. 1 of 
this ^scussion. For example, line E of Pig. 1 shows that the 
amplitude of a wave 60 microseconds long cannot be more than 
6.4 times normal, as the normal line insulation would arc-over at 
that value, provided it would take 14 times normal voltage to 
arc-over the same insulator string with a wave of a few micro¬ 
seconds. Mr. Peek’s data (see Pig. 1 herewith) show that in 
such a case a wave 60 microseconds long must reach a value 10.3 



tiines no^^l before it arcs over the insulators. This fact alone 
makes aU of internal Toltages of shell-type transformers 

of ^14) ^ 

h t i L ^fOTKc^l^ ejcperimentaJ data were used as a 

1. A. I. B. B. Quarterly Tbans., July 1929, p. 989. 


A. Narrow colls 

B. Wide coils 


exceedingly important fact in his theoretical discussion of the 
phenomena. Pig. 2 of his paper corresponds to Pig. 19 of my 
January paper, except that it does not give numerical values of the 
equi-potential surfaces. Among other things, it shows that 
considerable voltage drop takes place across the first coil from 
outside turn toward the inside. This happens because the first 
coil (as well as all others) at the instant of impact of the traveling 
wave acts as a chain of condensers composed of the capacitance 



1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 
Line End COIL NUMBER Ground End 

Pig. 4—Effect of Coil Width on Voltage Concentration 
NEAR Line End 


No. 1—Coils 10 In. wide. No. 2—Colls 2 in. wide, 
calculated, and the points tested values 


The curves are 


between turns as shown in Fig. 3. Mr. Hodnette seems to 
appi^ate this fact, judging by the middle paragraph of p. 70, 
but in spite of it he tells us that the initial voltage distribution 
throughout the winding can be determined by the equation given 
at ^e bottom of p. 69. This equation would be applicable were 
mdividual coils acting as solid metal plates (of width and thick¬ 
ness corresponding to the ooil build). Since each coil does not act 
as a plate, but as a chain of series condensers, the equation is in- 
apphoable. T his may be iUustrated by the fact that the equation 

2. A. I. B. B. Quarterly Tbaks., July 1929, p. 681. 
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v’T'-t mufonn the initial 

<Ustribntu.ii. Tins of course is incorrect, as it is obvious timt the 
wilier the coils the longer the chains of oondensers to which the 
■coils are eqiiiviilout, and the greater the drop in voltage across 
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UiicEnd PER CENT WINDING Ground End 

Fill. A-'Initiau Voutaok Djstiiiiiution in Shuu, Tyi*k 
TkAN.SS’OHMKHH 

Nf). I—Paluefr’s tost, ono group 
No. 2—Faluolt’fi tost, throe groups 
No. :i—T(ocliiotto'.s hypothesis 

To uorifinn tliis tlit^oretically, a detailed equivalent circuit, 
including capacitance tiotweon luma, and from turns of one eoii 
to turns of next coil, as sliown on Fig. 3 herewith, was computed 
for coils of different widths, and calculations made which show 
very close agreement wiUi results of test (see Fig. 4 herewith). 



-- .... . vbiri niiiTwiiiu UIVUIIU UlU 

Fig. 6—Voltage PnoDxrcEP by a Single Tuavbling Wave 

No, X —Maximum voltage to ground, PalueCf’s calculation 
No. 2 Maximum voltage to ground, Hodnetto's calculation 
No. 2a— Curve 2 corrected according to results of Hodnotto’s test 
No. 3 —Initial or electrostatic distribution 

No. 4 —Final distribution, or line of equilibrium. Points shown are 
from Hodnette*H tests 

Figr. 5 shows an initial voltage distribution in a SOOO-lrv-a. 
shell-type transformer. The saw-tooth shape of the curve for 
one and three i^oup.s must be noted, as this is characteristic of 
initial distribution of short windings of wide coils. The lowest 
points of the curve were obtained by measuring voltage of the 
inside turns (next to the core leg). The peaks of the curve were 


obtained by measuring the voltage on the outside of the winding. 
If a curve is drawn through the outside points only, it obviously 
gives an inpression of more uniform distribution than is actually 
tJie case. Mr. Hodnette states that the inside points next to the 
core leg were not accessible in liis test. This probably accounts 
for the sinootlinuss of the initial voltage distribution in shell-type 
transformers, as shown in Ids Fig. 6. 

Tile title of Fig. 7 of his paper misled me for tlio iiiomeiit, as I 
took curve A for tJio ro.sult of Mr. Hodiiotto’s tost of initial 
voltage distribution in one group of his tliroe-group siieil-typo 
traiisforiner, and curve B for tlio same of his core-type trans¬ 
former. In the body of the paper, however, it is stated that it is 
a curve of the voltage to gi-ound produced by a 5-mieroseeond 
wave. In other words, it is the maximum voltage to ground that 
occurs ill the transformer from tho lime it is struck with tlio 5- 
microsecoHd wave up to tlie time wlien tho osoillatioii completely 
dies out, and as tho initial voltage dlstrilmtion precedes tho 
oscillation and gives the miiiiinum voltage to ground, the only 
conclusion that oan be derived from ins Irig. 7 is that in tho par¬ 
ticular core-type transformer, w'hicii Mr. Ilodiieito tested, much 



Flo. 7 —Maximum Voutaoe to Ground Due to a Wave of 
Modbratk Ijknoth (.Siibuu Type Transpobmbub) 

Bo. 1 —Maximum voltago possible. PaluoF’s calculation 

Nfi. 2 —Hodnotio's hypot}io.sfj 4 

No. 2a —Hodnotto’s tcBsfc 

No. 2 h—H odnotto’s tost cori'octcd for applied wave of voltage 10 6 
times normal 

lower voltages to ground were produced by the S-microsecond 
wave than in tho shell-typo transformer xiscd by him, which 
means that the natural frequency of the shell-type transformer 
was many times that of the core-type transformer. 

I would suggest that Mr. Hodnette check our test and calcu¬ 
lations, as shown on Figs, 4 and 5 herowitlx, by using the winding 
of a transformer that he considers to be * *well proportioned.’’ 
However, it would be quite necessary to measure voltage between 
line end and all inside and outside turns of the coils. 

The calculation and the test will show immediately that the 
initial distribution grows worse as the width of the coils increases 
and on account of the fact that the stack becomes shorter as coils 
increase in width, the voltage per unit length of the stack in¬ 
creases. The comparison of these stresses in the short and long 
stack is shown in Fig. 8 herewith, where a cross section of core and 
shell-type transformers, having approximately the same bulk of 
"vrinding, is drawn to the same scale, and the insulation distribu¬ 
tion and voltage stresses, due to initial distribution and subse¬ 
quent oscillation, are given. 
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Pig. 6 of the paper shows that at the initial moment 46 per cent 
of the applied voltage of a steep wave appears across 6.7 per cent 
of the winding in the so-called “well proportioned** shell-type 
transformers. Curve B of his Pig. 7, which Mr. Hodnette con¬ 
siders to give very nearly the initial distribution in the core-type 
transformer, gives 50 per cent of applied voltage across the same 
percentage of the winding. Does not the author think that this 
is good evidence, since the initial voltage distribution is so nearly 
alike, in two windings so radically different that our opinion is 
correct, that in practical transformers it is quite impossible to 
appreciably modify the initial voltage distribution by a mere 
change in the width and the length of the stack? 

In the light of the above, I should very much appreciate it if 
the author would explain to us the reason for classifying as well 
proportioned the shell-type transformer that he tested? The 
reason becomes particularly obscure, since the author himself 
emphasizes that in shell-type transformers about 86 per cent of 
the applied voltage appears across the line group, that is, across 
or of the entire winding, depending on the number of 
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groups. In my opinion the goal of a designer should be to get a 
uniform initial distribution, and not that of Ms Fig. 6. 

Internal OsdllaMon and Voltage to Ground. In my paper 
presented last January, I stated that both core and shell-typ® 
transformers undergo a violent internal oscillation when struck 
by a single traveling wave. 

It appears from the discussion that the tests of some of Mr. 
Hodnette’s associates showed such oscillations in sh6U-t3^6 
transformers. I am, therefore, particularly glad to see that 
further study, as revealed by his oscillograms Figs. 9 and 13, 
confirm in all respects our conviction that the oscillation of sheU- 
t 3 rpe transformers is of the same magnitude as that of the core- 
type. The shell-type transformer, as theory shows, has also 
certain additional oscillations peculiar to that type, but lack of 
space here does not allow going into the phenomena at length. 

On Fig. 6 herewith. Curve 1 is an envelope of maximum volt¬ 
age to ground possible in a long stack of narrow coils. This 
curve is copied from Fig. 4 of Lightning Study of Transformers 
by Cathode Ray Oscillograph} Bnciroled crosses correspond to the 
values obtained from Mr. Hodnette*s oscillogram No. 1 of Fig. 9 
and Curve A of Fig. 12. Incidentally, these points of Mr. Hod¬ 


nette’s test exceed materially Ms theoretical curve of maximum 
voltage to ground (Curve C of Fig. 4), as should be expected 
since the method employed by Mm for constructing Curve C 
is in radical conflict with requirements of the theory, described in 
detail in both of our above mentioned papers. 

Further similarity of oscillations in the two types of trans¬ 
formers is shown by comparison of amplitudes of the oscillations 
produced by a GO-mieroseoond wave at the 47 per cent point of 
the winding of the shell-type transformer (see Plate II of Fig. 9) 
and at the 60 per cent point of the winding of the core type 
transformer (see Fig, 10). 

As shown in my January paper; there is a very simple relation 
between the length of a traveling wave and the amplitude of 
mfl.YiTTnmn voltage to ground created by it in a transformer wind¬ 
ing. This relation is a function of the ratio of duration of half of 
a period of the first few natural frequencies of a transformer and 
the duration of the applied wave. Mr. Hodnette*s test shows 
that in Ms shell-type transformer the natural frequency happened 
to be 6000 cycles, and that of the core-type transformer to be 
6700, and by assuming that the longest dangerous lightning wave 
is not more than 60 microseconds, he arrives at Curve A of Fig. 
11 (by scaling oscillograms of Plate II, Fig. 9) as an envelope 
of rnft.yiTmiTTi possible voltage to be expected in service in any 
power transformer of shell type. There are several objections to 
this conclusion. 

1. Referring to Fig. 7 of this discussion, encircled crosses a, 
6, and c were obtained by measuring more accurately oscillograms 
of Plate II, Fig. 9. Point d is taken from Curve R, Pig. 12. 
Comparison of these points with the Curve C of Fig. 14 shows that 
the curve is from 10 to 50 per cent below the true values, as shown 
by the oscillograms. 

2. Since the voltage to ground increases with an increase in 
the length of the applied wave, it is very essential to know ac¬ 
curately the length of the wave that produced the voltage 
indicated by points o, &, and c. Mr. Hodnette considers this 
wave 60 microseconds long, but observing the fact that neither 
time nor voltage scale of Plate II, Pig. 9 is uniform, and exercising 
all necessary care in scaling the oscillograms, it appears that the 
wave is not 60 but 47 microseconds long. The theory shows that 
were the wave really 60 microseconds long, it would produce 
voltages in excess of even those shown by a, h, and c. 

3. If the natural frequency of the transformer were not 5(XX) 
cycles but, say, 10,000 cycles, then as theory shows, half of the 
winding next to the neutral end will practically reach Curve 1 of 
Pig. 7 of tMs discussion when the transformer is struck by a 60- 
miorosGOond wave. The same would happen if the natural period 
of the transformer were 6(X)0 cycles, but the length of the applied 
wave were 120 microseconds. Mr. Hodnette*s opinion that all 
shell-type transformers have a natural frequency not materially 
Mgher than 5000 cycles rests on the supposition that the presence 
of an interleaved low-voltage winding increases the effective 
capacitance of the Mgh-voltage winding to ground and prevents 
the natural frequency rising substantially above 6000 cycles. 
On Table I of tMs discussion, results of cathode ray oscillograph 
tests of natural periods of various transformers are given, wMoh 
show very wide variation in the natural period in accordance with 
theoretical conclusions published in my January paper. They 
also show that the minimum and maximum natural frequencies 
of shell-type and core-type transformers tested covered about the 
same range. 

The fact that the 5-microseoond wave produced voltage to 
ground in the short stack of wide coils as shown by Curve A of 
Fig. 7, indicates that the natural frequency of that particular 
stack was very much higher than 6000 cycles, and substantially 
Mgher than that of the core-type transformer that gave the 
voltage distribution shown by Curve B of the same figure. 

On the strength of all of the above, we can revise Mr. Hod¬ 
nette’s Curve C of Pig. 14. The results are shown on Fig. 7 of 
tMs discussion. Curve 2 is a copy of Mr. Hodnette’s curve 0 of 
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Pi;?. 14, which is siip|K)SGd to ho an envelope of maximum voltage 
to ground produced ])y a OO-microsocond wave of the maximum 
amplitude possi!)lo in servie<j. 

Curves 2a is th(» re <vision of this curve in accordance with Mr. 
IJodiiette’s own oscillograms, as mentioned before. Curve 2b 
is the i‘evision of curve 2a, wil.h the amplitude of the applied 
wave iiUfi’eascHl from 0.8 times normal to XOH times normal on 
aeccmiit of tlu< dilTenmce in impulso ratio given by Mr. Peek and 
Mr. llodnetti* for the 47-microsecoud wave. (See Fig. 1 of this 
discuHsionh 



Fin. 9—iNTEUNAIi VoLTAOKS IN ONE-GjlOtH» ShKLL TyPK 
Tuanspohmeii 

No. 1—‘Applied wave. No. 2—Voltage HO per cent from ground end. 
No. Timing wave. N<k 4—2(i per cent from ground. No. 5—78 per 
cent from ground end. No. fi—91 per cent from groxind ond. No. 7— 
22 per cent fj'tim ground ond. No. 8—6 per cent from ground end. No, 9— 
.'ll) por cent from ground end. Nos. 4, 5, 8, and 9 were obtained with re- 
vfM'sed polarity 

Dotted Curve 1 represents the maximum possible voltage to 
ground (jalculated for a long stack of narrow coils. The encircled 
point on it was taken from Plato 1 of Fig. 9 of Mr. Hodnette’s 
paper. This proves that the voltage that would appear in shell- 
type transformers, at least at that particular point of the winding, 
rises far in excess of the strength of graded insulation at that 
point, and reaches the .same value as in a long stack of narrow 
coils. That the necessary relation of the natural period of shell- 
type transformers and the length of the applied wave is possible, 
is substantiated by Table I of this discussion, and Curve A of 
Fig. 7, as well as by theoretical considerations. 

I did not find in the paper either test data or theoretical 
estimates of voltage stresses that may be produced in a shell- 
type transfonner by a damped switching transient. Since the 


shell-type transformer has a number of natural frequencies, 
it may get in resonance with the transmission line. This will 
produce very high internal voltages. I should like to know just 
what are the author’s findings in this branch, of the phenomena. 

On account of all of the above, I feel that wo must remain of 
the opinion that grading of major insulation in the order of 
low-frequency stresses is not a safe practise. This is sub¬ 
stantiated by service experienced with some modern transformers 
built with graded insulaiioii, whicjh have failed during a light¬ 
ning storm at a point on the winding far removed from the 
line end. 


TABLK 1 

NATUltAB r'JiEQlTKNCY Ol^* POWER TRANSFORMERS 


Typo 

Oapiicitanen 

kva. 

Fundamen¬ 
tal natural 
fi’ociuency in 
kilocycles 

Duration 
of naturai 
period in 
iiiicro- 
s<jcorul« 

Seconcl 
natural 
frequency in 
kilocycles 

Duration 
of second 
natural 
period in 
micro¬ 
seconds 

Hhcll 

2,000 

40. 

2,5. 



Hholl 

2,.'»00 

,33.4 

30. 



Core 

3,300 

33.2 

30. 

100. 

10. 

Shell 

j.OOO 

U.O 

90. 

40. 

2,5. 

Core 

22,000 

10. .5 

95. 

37,0 

27. 

Our<5 

23,300 

10.7 

00. 

80.0 

12,6 

Coro 

12,000 

12.9 

77.4 

05.0 

15.0 

Core 

0,670 

9,0 

ill. 

31.0 

32. 

Sholl 

.5,000 

0.25 

100. 

25. 

40. 

Core 

8.000 

0.-10 

157, 

28.H 

35. 


Hbell typo Ooro typo 


Lowest fimdanioiital froquency (kilocycle's). 0.25 0.40 

FTlgiiost. funUamontal friMiuency (kilocycles). 40.0 33.0 



Fig. 10—Cathopb Ray OboUtLogeam op thb Surge 
Flabhover op a Line Insulator 

F. W* Peek, Jr- 1 I find Mr. Hodnette’s paper of great 
interest because the subject has been a hobby of mine for a 
long time. 

The first test of this nature was made about 1913. There were 
some very peculiar failures far in the interior of a transformer 
winding and the only apparent cause was some high-voltage 
phenomenon due to arcing grounds or lightning. However, it 
did not, at that time, seem possible that very high frequency 
or lightning voltages could penetrate the very high inductance of 
a transformer. An investigation was started by applying high- 
frequency currents to transformer terminals. High voltages 
were built up even at the ground end. Ttis was surprising. 
However, the mystery was soon solved when it was realized that, 
while a transformer was an inductance at operating frequencies,, 
it was largely a capacitance at high frequencies. 
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At 60 cycles or for direct current or any low frequency, the 
applied voltage divides along a transformer stack in proportion 
to the inductance or the resistance. The voltage distribution is 
caused by these factors and is thus very good. When a high- 
frequency or steepfront voltage is applied to a transformer the 
voltage distribution at the first instant is controlled entirely by 
the capacitance. This capacitance distribution is always such 
that the voltage becomes practically all concentrated on a few 
turns of the winding near the line end. After a short interval of 
time has elapsed, the inductance must become the controlling 
factor. In passing from the transient distribution stage to tho 
final or inductance distribution stage, the voltage ovei*-shoots and 
oscillations occur. In this manner extremely high local voltages 
may be caused in any part of the winding. 

The above characteristics apply to either a shell-type or to a 
core-type transformer. In fact the original failure and the 
original investigations were on shell-type transformers. The 
first step in improving this transient condition was a change from 
the shell-type to the core-type transformer. While this was 
an improvement it was the ambition of the engineers interested 
in this investigation to produce a transformer that would not 
resonate, or, in fact, that would have the same voltage distribu¬ 
tion under all conditions of frequency or impulse. This has been 
accomplished in the shielded winding, or non-resonating trans¬ 
former recently discussed before the Institute.^ The means 
employed are quite simple. A shield is added to the transformer 
in such a way that the capacitance distribution corresponds to the 
inductance distribution. In other words, in the shielded wind¬ 
ing, whether the distribution is caused by the capacitance at high 
frequency or by inductance at low frequency, the voltage gradient 
is uniform throughout the winding. Since the initial and steady- 
state distribution are thus the same, there can be no oscilla¬ 
tion. By this arrangement local stresses are reduced as much as 
80 to 1. Besides the enormous strength of such a transformer 
under the voltage transients incidental to operation, it has an 
additional advantage in that the 60-eyole acceptance test is the 
equivalent of a lightning tost. This follows because of the uni¬ 
form voltage distribution at any frequency. 

There may be some question as to whether or not a transformer 
is subjected to the same frequencies or impulses in practise 
as were used in making tests in the laboratory. The original 
test covered a very wide range of transients and impulses. 
Cathode ray oscillograms of lightning which have been obtained 
this year and last show quite conclusively that the worst labora¬ 
tory effects would occur on practical lines. The highest;voltages 
to which transmission lines are subjected are caused by lightning. 
As a general rule, the maximum voltages caused by switching or 
arcing grounds are approximately half the lightning Voltages. 
Accordingly, switching surges have practically no influence on 
line insulation. It so happens, however, that surges of jthe type 
caused by Switching, because they are oscillatory, build up about 
twice the voltages that are built up by single impulses for the 
same applied voltage. The effects are thus, on many lines, equal. 

It is my opinion that the non-resonating transformer is one of 
the greatest advances made in the art in ibhe last 20 years. 

P. E. Terman: After we have been worldng with trans¬ 
formers for a while we get accustomed to think that the voltage 
between twp points of a coil will be proportionate to the number 
of turns within those two points, I want to point out that there 
are some types of coils in which that is not the ease. 

In an air-core coil the linkages per turn are less at the ends of 
the coil than at the center. As a consequence, with air-core coils 
such as used for radio we get a coil with a higher voltage rating by 
spreading out the center turns and bunching them together at the 
end. 

Mab^ Macferrans I should like to inquire what effect a 
reactor in th,e neutral of a Y-connected bank would have on the 
resonance ptenomena under discussion. 

Alexander Nymans The subject of Mr. Hodnette’s paper 


has long ago been recognized by designers of transformers. It 
has been usual to take account of these phenomena hy proper 
insulation of the end turns of transformers, but in spite of that, 
occasional disturbances of great magnitude have caused break¬ 
downs. 

The value of this paper lies therefore in summarizing the 
results of the recent studies on lightning disturbances and other 
surges , and applying these results to the study of transformer 
operation so as to give a clear picture of the phenomena that bake 
place. 

It appears that the main reason for the unequal distribution of 
voltage tlirough the windings of tlie transformer, when subjected 
to a surge, is the fact that the distribution of capacity between the 
coils and from coils to ground throws an excessive burden of initial 
surge voltage on the turns cloeest to the line.. It is evident, of 
course, that if the capacity to ground of these coils is reduced 
relatively to the capacity between coils, the distribution of surge 
voltage would be more even. In a limiting case, if all of the dis¬ 
tributed capacity to ground were eliminated and the capacity 
between the individual coils were the same throughout, the 
distribution of sxirge voltage would be exactly the same as the 
distribution of 60-cycle voltage. Of course, such a condition is 
impossible to reach in practise, but it is possible, and entirely 
feasible, to work in the opposite direction and to increase the 
capacity between the coils, as eomparjpd to the capacity to 
ground. The easiest way to achieve this is to introduce static 
condensers external to the transformer coils but connected to 
them at intermediate points. 

Condensers to withstand high voltages and to pass surge cur¬ 
rents of considerable magnitude have been developed and can be 
built in such small physical dimensions for the required capacity 
that they can be easily installed within the transformer tank and 
constitute a part of the final assembly of the transformer struo- 
txire before immersion into a tank. For example, a condenser 
to withstand a 60-cycle voltage of 10,000 would occupy a physical’ 
dimension of 4 by 6 by 10 inches for a capacity of about 0.01 
microfarads. Thus, if a number of units of this size he built up 
into a structure, with taps brought out corresponding to the 
voltages on the individual coils, it is quite evident that the 
resulting capacity will be far in excess of any capacity to ground 
that may exist from the corresponding coils, and therefore voltage 
distribution due to surges will be practically equalized. The 
condensers of this nature have been subjected experimentally to- 
surge tests and are known to withstand a surge voltage of at least 
ten times the operating 60-eycle voltage. Since the author 
states, as a result of his investigation, that the voltage seldom 
exceeds double the line voltage and never exceeds five times the 
line voltage, it is evident that such a condenser would be quite 
safe, and moreover, on account of its large capacity, it will have a, 
tendency to take over the peak of the surge, due to its steep wave 
front. 

J. K. Hodnette: Apparently Mr. Palueff has incorrectly 
interpreted the object of my paper. The intention was not to- 
prove that Mr. Paluefi was wrong in any respect or to present the 
real merits and demerits of shell- and core-type transformers, but- 
the object was to present additional data on the general subject 
and coordinate previous data. 

In Mr. Palueff’s discussion he stTessed the idea that the voltage 
distribution was substantially the same in all non-shielded trans¬ 
formers. I strongly disagree with this. In the paper of Blume 
and Boyajian published in February 1919, which Mr. Palueff 
correctly refers to as a classic, you will find that the value a which 

corresponds to the term V- in my paper, C g being the 

capacitance to ground and C c the capacitance between coils. 
They further state that a is found to vary between 5 and 30 for 
disk-type windings. It was not my intention to point out the 
relative values of the constants of shell- and core-type 
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transformers. But it is easily seen that this ratio is much smaller 
for the usual proportions of shell-type transformers than for the 
usual proportions of core-type transformers. Therefore, gener- 
ally, the initial voltage distribution would be better for wide-ooil 
transformers than, for narrow-coil transformers. 

With reference to the discussion on the initial or electrostatic 
voltage distribution, it is conceded that the problem becomes very 
complicated to predetermine the voltage at some particular point 
in a winding unless the elements of the winding are considered 
as being solid plates. This is the very assumption made in both 
Mr. PaluefP's and Mr. Peek’s work in connection with the shielded 
transformer. Otherwise they could not apply shields, effective 
on the edges of the coils only, and obtain a uniform distribution of 
voltage throughout the windings of the transformer. 

It is necessary to define a wav^ with respect to time when 
determining its effects. This has been carefully done in the body 
of this paper. The wave shown in Pig. 10 of this discussion was 
used as a basis for computing Curve E, Pig. 1 of the paper. 
This wave would have decreased to one-half value in approxi¬ 
mately 50 microseconds had the insulators not hashed over and 
reduced it to zero at 19 microseconds. In this oscillogram the 
dotted line represents the 60-oycle flashover voltage, and with this 
wave the impulse is 6.4 times normal instead of 10.3 as stated by 
Mr. Palueff. Therefore, in comparing the voltage stresses they 
^ould not be increased by the ratio of 10.3 to 6,4 but are correctly 
represented in Fig. 14. 

The curves given in the experimental section of my paper were 
obtained by measurement directly from the original oscillograms 
and checked by sphere spark gaps, the standard for measuring 
high voltages. Therefore, I cannot agree with Mr. Palueff that 
these values are so far in error. 

It has not been my intention to give the impression that all 
transformers have a natural frequency of 5000 cycles. Power 
transformers of modem design over a wide range in size have 
been tested and natural frequencies as high as 12,500 cycles 
recorded, but a frequency of 5000 cycles is considered a repre¬ 
sentative value in order of magnitude. In this connection, Pig. 9 
was given to show the variation in amplitude attained by internal 
oscillations with the variation in the length of applied wave. 
The waves used covered sufficient range in length to show the 
effect of any fundamental frequency expected in modern com¬ 
mercial transformers when subjected to natural lightning surges. 
As indicated, transformers having a higher fundamental fre¬ 
quency would have internal stresses somewhat increased but not 
sufficiently to alter any of the conclusions drawn. 

Curve A, Pig. 7, is a measure of the maximum voltage to 
ground produced by a 5-mioroseeond surge, but at the same time 
it is a measure of the initial distribution of voltage as the natural' 


frequency is such that the initial voltage is also the maximum 
voltage to ground. This curve was determined by measuring 
the voltage at the starts and finishes of evei'y coil. 

The company with which I am associated has supplied a largo 
number of graded-insulation shell-type high-voltage transformers 
which are operated in very severe lightning districts. It is 
definitely Iniown that lightning has struck the lines close to 
several banks of these transformers with no disastrous results to 
the transformers, in spite of the fact that these lines were con¬ 
siderably over-insulated. This does not prove conclusively that 
these transformers or any transformers are immune from all 
possible lightning strokes but it does indicate their adequacy 
for this service. It is only necessary to refer to service records in 
general to learn that faOures to ground tlirough the major insula¬ 
tion of such transformers is practically unheard of. 

With reference to Mr. Peek’s discussion, it may be of interest 
to note that the company with which I am associated has been 
building both shell- and core-type transformers for many years. 
Contiury to Mr. Peek’s conclusions, laboratory tests and service 
records do not indicate that the core-type transfoiuner is superior 
to the shell-type. The type of construction best suited for a 
particular application is generally used. 

Analyzing Miss Maeferran’s question concerning the effect of 
connecting a reactor between the neutral of a bank of transform¬ 
ers and ground, it is possible for the reactor to enter into oscilla¬ 
tion with the transformer and somewhat increase the voltage on 
the grounded end. The degree to which the reactor effects the 
osciUations here depends upon the chai-acteristics of the reactor 
and of the transformers and the shape of the surge strildng the 
transformer terminal. For a short surge, such as the 5-micro- 
second surge, it has been shown that only a small amount of 
energy penetrates the winding to the portion near blie gi’ounded 
end, consequently the potential at the reactor will be low. For a 
long surge more energy passes through the winding and the 
oscillations at the reactor will be proportionately increased as in 
the case of the transformer itself. 

Mr. Nyman has attacked the problem of improving the voltage 
distribution in the opposite phase from that described by Mr. 
Peek. In so doing he has reached a perfectly logical conclusion. 

I completely agree with him that the distribution can be improved 
by increasing the relative capacitance between coils, as this in 
turn decreases the ratio of the capacitance between coils. How-» 
ever, the introduction of condensers in the transformer means the 
addition of another device or complication in the construction and 
it is desirable to keep the construction as simple as possible. 

Mr. Terman has illustrated an interesting method of effecting 
a good voltage distribution in air-core coils but I do not believe 
' that it is applicable to power transformers. 
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Synopsis,—The object of this paper is to present a description 
of the Spokane, Washington, -underground network system, and to 
describe briefly the operating experience and problems which have 
resulted from the installation of ring primary feeders and a four-wire, 
IZOjZOS volt secondary network supplying a universal service. 

Reasons for the choice of the system described are presented with 
particular reference made to the use of a fuse in the secondary circuits 
instead of the device commonly known as the "Network Protector.” 

The general design of the primary feeders, secondary network, 
pilot wire relays and fuse protection, and transformer vaults is 
discussed. 


Descriptions are given of all apparatus and equipment used. 

A report is included covering tests made on the system under fault 
conditions. The report shows that the tests which Simula ed actual 
operating conditions indicate the system will operate , as designed. 
The voltage regulation of the network having been recently investi¬ 
gated, is covered in detail. 

The procedure in the change-over from d-c. to a-c. service ts 
discussed and the problem of customer consideration analyzed. 

The paper is concluded with a statement that no difficulties have 
been encountered on the system and that its operation up to this time 
has been perfect. 


Introduction 

I N 1923 a general survey was made of the three-wire 
Edison d-c. system, which served the downtown 
business district in the dty of Spokane, Washington. 
The survey indicated that the demands for electric 
service were placing many limitations on the d-c. 
system. Some of the limitations were: (a) excess trans¬ 
mission loss; (b) poor voltage regulation; (c) limited 
duet space because of the large number of feeder cables 
required; (d) limited feeder capacity because of the 
inability of duct lines properly to dissipate energy losses. 

However, the d-c. system had been very satisfactory 
considering the continuity of service. There had been 
very few cases of trouble, with a record of only one 
complete interruption since the mains and feeders were 
placed underground in 1910. Because of this excellent 
record there was considerable opposition to any sug¬ 
gestion of substituting an a-c. system in the downtown 
busiiiess area. It was realized that such a substitution 
positively eliminated the stand-by battery, which gives 
to the d-c. system its high standard of service. 

Nevertheless later investigations showed that the 
industrial customers, in general, preferred a-c. service, 
because of the lower first cost and the lesser mflintftnaTiw 
required in the operation of the a-c. motor and its 
control equipment. Also, that numerous requests 
were being made for a-c. service for neon signs, a-c. 
ra^o sets, radio broadcasting stations, telechron clocks, 
and many other uses wha-e alternating current is 
necessary or preferred. 

1a. shows the area as originally cov^ed by the 
Edison d-c. system. Areas Nos. 1, 2^ and 3 represent 
the temtory served by underground distribution and 
No. 4, that served by overhead distribution. The 
^stem was suppUed from the substation located as 
shown on the sketch. 


Washington Water Pover Company, Spokane, 

(^oast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
^anta Monica, Calif., Sept. S-6, md. 


Area No. 1 with a d-c. load of 7000 kw. repr^ents 
the heart of the downtown district and is the area 
having the highest load density. Area No. 2, which had 
a d-c. load of 1000 kw., represents the district changed 
over to a-c. network operation in the fall of 1928. 
Area No. 3, with a d-c. load of 2300 kw., represents the 
section which will be changed over during 1929 and 
1930. Area No. 4 represents the overhead d-c. dis- 



Fig. 1a—Spoeane Business Distbiot 


tribution system which was changed over to a radial 
a-c. distribution system during 1925, 1926, and 1927. 
This latter area, with a load of 1000 kw., contained 
residential, warehouse, and industrial customers whose 
service requirements did not seem to demand the higii 
quality of service needed in commercial districts repre¬ 
sented in areas 1,2, and 3. 

It will be seen, by the above, that the plan was to 
liMt the growtih of the d-c. system by surrounding it 
with an a-c. network system, which would it 
unnecessary to expand the d-c. service into new districts. 
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After changing over the outer districts the d-c. system 
will be further curtailed by extending the a-c. network 
into the central area. 

Type op A-c. System Selected 

In order to overcome the limitations of the downtown 
d-c. semce as cited above, it was apparent that large 
expenditures were necessary and at the same time it was 
recognized that the income from the service rendered 
could not justify the expenditure of any considerable 
spm of money. Therefore, a number of plans was con- 
ffldered and an attempt was made to provide an econom¬ 
ical system without the sacrifice of reliability and 
quality of service. 

After comparing the d-c. system with an a-c. system 
having equal reliability, it was found that the a-c. 


S3 

network suppljnng a combined light and power service. 

The ring t 3 T)e of feeder seemed preferable to the 
radial, first, because it made it possible to give a two- 
way feed to certain isolated loads, which could not be 
connected to the secondary network and which due to 
their importance would require a very expensive 
service from two primary feeders with special throw- 
over equipment, and second, because an analysis of 
the annual costs of the two types of feeder systems 
(ring and radial) gave for the particular shape of area 
to be supplied, a somewhat lower cost for the ring 
feeder. Although the costs of the two types were 
relatively close, it was apparent that the character¬ 
istics and shape of the area served made the ring type 
feeder more desirable. However, in comparing these 
costs, cognizance was taken of the advantage the radial 
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system had certain outstanding advantages, namely, 
high efficiency and low cost per kilowatt delivered. 

The particular type of a-c. system decided upon was 
detemined after making a thorough investigation of 
all types of a-c. systems then in use in various parts 
of the country. No one system was taken in its en¬ 
tirety, but parts of several systems were combined into 
one, which it was felt would give Spokane’s commercial 
area a distribution system of the highest order and one 
which would have no part or element that had not been 
tried out in service. 

The system adopted consists of three-phase, 4000- 
volt primary ring feeders, sectionalized by oil circuit 
breakers operated by means of a pilot wire relay circuit, 
and a three-phase, four-wire, 120/208-volt secondary 


feeders offered to the saving of certain amounts of 
transformer excitation losses during light load periods, 
by taking one or more feeders out of service. 

^ The primary voltage to be used was given con¬ 
siderable study and after a thorough investigation of 
the future load requirements it was found that 4000 
volts would be the most economical voltage. This was 
governed particularly by the fact that the substation 
supplying the load would be within approximately 
2000 ft. of the load center, and thereby defeat the 
necessity of higher voltages to secure better regulation 
and reduce losses. 

The plans for an a-c. secondary network were adopted, 
at the beginning, because it was felt that the high 
standards of service which had been nrovided bv the 
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d-c. network should in no way be lowered through 
the substitution of a radial t 3 ^e of secondary. 

The plan of combined light and power service was 
selected because of the savinp attendant to such a 
type of system, notwithstanding the fact that such a 
system had certain inherent disadvantages which must 
be eradicated by proper design features. These 
features are discussed at length throughout the paper. 

Because of the particular type of primary feeder 
installed, the protective and sectionalizing devices 
which have been used are radically different from those 
used on systems with radial feeders. In general, the 
device known as the “Network Protector” has been 


Substation Equipment and Bus Arrangement. The 
layout of the system from the substation to the secon¬ 
dary network is shown schematically in Fig. 2. The 
feeders are connected to either one of two buses, thence 
through reactors and regulators to an auxiliary bus 
where the feeder divides into two parts, forming the 
ring feeder. 

The arrangement of the main oil circuit breaker, 
reactors, and regulators is such that in case of trouble 
in any of this equipment it can be by-passed con¬ 
veniently without interrupting the feeder. 

There is a set of three single-phase regulators on each 
feeder. No special cormections. have been used be- 


used in other cities for sectionalizing faults on such 
ssratems. With the ring feeder, howev^, the network 
protector does not become an absolute necessity, 
especially where fuses can be used effectively to ac¬ 
complish the same result. Fuses ranging from 800 
to 2000 amperes in capacity can be substituted very 
satisfactorily. The positive action of the fuses used in 



the Spolane system is apparent from the fact that under 
no condition of fault in the primary feeder do currents 
to the fault flow from the low-voltage network, through 
more than one fuse. 


Description op System 

Power Supply. The power supply for the Post Street 
bubstation on which the a-c. underground network is 
entirely dependent is obtained from five independent 
somc^ namely, the Upper Palls, Monroe Street, 
Nine Mile, Long Lake, and Little Palls hydroelectric 
plants. Of these, the first two are located in the city of 
po Me and generate at 4000 volts and supply power 
to tte bm to wMch tho fcodoTE are 
The power from the other three plants is carried over 
ho-kv. and 110-kv. hues and brought into the substation 
over several 13-kv. distribution circuits. 

This ^ves a number of power sources connected to 
the mmn substation and provides a very reliable 

^ network system, where service continuity 
IS of the utmost importance. ^ 


tween different sets of regulators to obtain stable 
operation. It has been found by other users of the a-c. 
network that stable operation is possible if due care is 
taken in setting the line drop compensators. On the 
Spokane system the regulators on each feeder are set to 
regulate on the low side of the transformer which is 
situated nearest the load center of the feeder involved. 
This, it will be seen, approximates very closely the rule 
for stable operation as laid down by Mr. Blake,* where 
he states that no hupting of regulators will occur if the 
compensators are set to regulate for something less than 
one-half of the total impedance of the primary feeder 
and secondary network. 

Primary Feeders. The primary feeders consist of 
three-conductor, 250,000 cir. mil, 4000-volt, paper- 
insulated, lead-covered cables. Each feeder is rated 
at 300 amperes and has a capacity of 2000 kw. 

Area No. 2 is at present supplied from two such ring 
feeders. Although these feeders have a capacity of 
approximately 4000 kw., the area which is being 
supplied, at this time, places on them a load of about 
1600 kw. 

Area No. 3 which will be changed over to a-c. opera¬ 
tion during 1929 and 1930 having 2300-kw. load, will be 
supplied from the present two feeders and also aU 
additional feeder. 

With the installation of a total of three feeders, ap¬ 
proximately 6000-kw. load can be supplied. The three 
feedera will cover the area of the underground ^tem 
sufficiently so that it will be possible at any time to add 
transformer vaults and change over loads in the more 
densely loaded district. 

The feeders are interlaced and the transformer vaults 
coMected so that by the loss of more than one section of 
a ring f^der or, by chance, the loss of the entire feeder, 
the service on the secondary network can be -mfliTi faiTi oti 
If such a condition should occur at peak load there 
would be possibly, in some remote sections, a drop in 
voltage, usually of a relatively small amount. However, 
the loss of two sections of the same feeder simultane¬ 
ously or the loss of one complete feeder is so remote that 
no apprehension is felt regarding the service. 

The are a which will be covered by the a-c. low- 
2. General Eke. Bev., May 1928, p. 248. 
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yoltoge network when the present construction program 
IS nnished, is shown in heavy lines on Fig. 1b. The 
location of the vaults in operation and under con- 
struction, together with the general aiTangement of 
the three primary loop feeders, is also shown. 

Oil Circuit Breakers. The oil circuit breakers which 
are installed in the transformer vaults for sectionalizing 
pui poses in case of faults in the primary feeder are 
rated at 15,()00-volt, 400-amperes, with an inten-upting 


R5 



Pio. 


-Typical VAtrLT Showing Installation op Condit 
Oil CittCHiT Bhkakeh 


capacity of approximately 20,000 amperes at 4000 volts. 
The maximum short-circuit current in case of a fault 
on a primary feeder is about 10,000 amperes. Figs. 3 
and 4 show the two types of oil circuit breakers used. 

Each oil circuit breaker contains six bushing type 
current transformers, three on each side, with a ratio 
of 60 to 1. The breaker also has two five-ampere trip 
coils. The use of these auxiliaries is explained in a 
later paragraph describing the pilot wire relay circuit. 

Because of the secondary network a transformer bank 
can be disconnected from the system at any time with¬ 
out jeopardizing the service. By taking advantage of 
this situation the number of oil circuit breakers in each 
ring feeder has been reduced to a minimum by allowing 
one transformer bank to be cut out of service in case 
of primary feeder trouble somewhere in the ring. 
Fig. 2 shows clearly the general plan used, and indicates 
that on any one ring feeder, those vaults with trans¬ 
formers which supply a secondary network have a 
breaker in all vaults except one. The reason for this 
one exception is readily apparent from the fact that the 
substation breakers on the two ends of the ring feeder 
are controlled by the pilot wire relay circuit and operate 
as a part of the underground system. Referring again 
to Pig. 2, a vault is shown having two breakers. This 
becomes necessary only in cases where those vaults 
supplying isolated loads are at some distance from one 
another, and for that reason it is not expedient to net¬ 
work their secondary circuits. Two breakers are then 
required to give complete reliability to the loads being 
served. However, as other vaults are constructed and 


the distances between vaults shortened, the secondary 
circuits in the isolated cases can be connected into a 
network and one breaker removed from each vault to 
give the same conditions of operation as that ob¬ 
tained in the general network plan. As will be seen, 
the layout reduces materially the investment costs per 
feeder and at the same time does not jeopardize the 
service being supplied. 

Primary Junction Boxes. Two types of primary 
boxes are in use, one being a three-phase, four-way, 
and the other being a single-phase, four-way. In 
either type, two of the four-ways are used for the in¬ 
coming and outgoing feeder, one is for the transformer 
tap leads and the fourth is a spare. 

The single-phase type is shown in Pig. 3, mounted 
directly to the left of the oil circuit breaker. This type 
of box is oil-filled. The arrangement is such that the 
cables can be easily removed from the box. If a 
section of cable is to be taken out of seiwice for repairs 
the ends can be removed from the box and properly 
shorted and grounded. In the three-phase box the 
same can be accomplished, not by removing the cables, 
however, but by removing disconnecting bars located 
m the box and then applying to the cable terminal a 
suitable short-circuiting and grounding cable. 

Transformers.* The transformers are standard type 
single-phase, 2400-120/240 volts with two, five per cent 
taps, giving 18, 19, and 20 to 1 ratio. Standard re¬ 
actance of approximately 4.3 per cent is used. The 
sizes used are 50 kv-a., 100 kv-a., and 150 kv-a. Pig. 5 
shows a typical installation of a bank of three 100-kv-a. 



Fig. 


4 1 Yi'icAi. Vault Showing Installation op Genniial 
Elhctiuc Oil Oxhooit Breaker 


transformers. A 6000 to 5 ratio current transformer 
placed on one of the secondary leads is located inside 
the tank of each transformer and is used as a part of the 
pilot wire relay scheme as described later. The trans¬ 
formers are Y-Y connected. The Y point of the high- 
voltage and low-voltage windings are connected 
together inside of the case. The secondary neutral is 
then brought out of each transformer of the three-phase 
bank and connected to the neutral of the secondary 
network, which is grounded only by being connected at 
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many points to the d-c. Edison neutral. The Edison 
neutral consists of an extensive grounding grid com¬ 
posed of 1,000,000-cir. mil, paper-insulated, lead- 
covered cable to which the 500,000-cir. mil neutral 
secondary mains are coimected. This grid has but one 
earth connection which is located at the substation. 
The coimection from grid to earth is through seven 
l,000,00b-cir. mil, paper-insulated, lead-covered cables, 
thus forming a very substantial ground for the a-c. 
network. 

In the connection of transformers to a network ssrstem 
they are of necessity operated in parallel and it therefore 



Fro. 6 —Ttpicai. Installation op Three 100-Kv-A. 

Transformers 

The small cable entering the low-voltage terminal compartment contains 
the current transformer secondary leads. 

is of great importance that the impedance of the trans¬ 
formers and connecting tie cables be studied with a 
view.that the transformers, as nearly as possible, share 
the loads on the network. To give the best operation, 
the impedance of the transformers should be somewhat 
higher than the impedance of the secondary circuit 
between the transformers. Although the secondary 
circuit is of high reactance due to the cables being 
placed in separate ducts, it was felt that the standard 
reactance transformers were justified for use on the 
system, first, from the point of view of voltage regula¬ 
tion and second, that the transformers in the network 
would at this time be generally underloaded, thereby 
naaking the standard reactance transformer suitable. 
As the network grows and areas in more densely loaded 
sections are changed over to a-c. operation, surveys of 
the load division will be made and additional reactance, 
through the use of cable tjrpe reactors, placed in the 
circuits where required. 

Secondary Junction Boxes and Fuses. The trans¬ 
forms secondaries are fused to the mains by open, 
link-type copps fuses mounted in a water-tight box 
shown in Fig. 6. The secondary leads from the fuse 
box in the transformer vault are run in a duct line to the 
nearest manhole where they ents single-phase, five¬ 
way boxes for connection to the mains. Copps strips 
are used for connecting or disconnecting the secondary 


mains in these boxes. The boxes are used instead of 
making up solid wiped joints because it was felt that 
under certain conditions of operation or in case of 
severe trouble, sectionalizing at certain positions in 
the network would be of considerable value. 

Secondary Cdble. The mains are 500,000-cir. mil, 
single conductor cables and are installed in separate 
ducts. The mains, which had been in - use on the 
Edison three-wire system, were used as installed and 
the fourth conductor was added to give the third phase. 
The neutral of the former d-c. system was made the 
neutral of the a-c. system. Because the existing d-c. 
cables were used the installation of all the conductors 
in one duet to get advantage of lower reactance or to 
economize on duct space, was not resorted to, especially 
in view of the large amount of labor involved in pulling 
out the three old cables and pulling them back into one 
duct with the fourth cable. It was also felt that con¬ 
siderable advantage was secured in having each single 
conductor cable in a separate duct, thereby reducing to 
a considerable degree the possibility of copper-to-copper 
short circuits, which for the cables as large as 500,000 
cir. mils may be difiicult to bum clear and thereby 
cause serious damage to the cables. 

The size of ducts and the relative arrangemefit of 
the secondary network tables is indicated by the sec¬ 
tional view in Fig. 1b. 

The power supply from transformers to the secondary 



Pig. 6—Secondary Fttse Box with Cover Removed 

mains in the manholes is through 1,000,000-cir. mil, 
paper-insulated, lead-covered cable for 50- and 100- 
kv-a. transformers and 2,000,000-cir. mil for 150-kv-a. 
transformers. 

Trouble from sheath currents in single conductor 
secondaries has not been encountered up to this time. 
Evidence of such currents will be watched as the 
demand on the system increases and remedial measures 
will be taken where they become objectionable. 

, Control (Pilot Wire) Cable. The control cable for 
the pilot wire relay circuit consists of a three-conductor. 
No. 8, seven-strand, 600-volt rubber-insulated, lead- 
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covered cable. This cable and the signal cable de¬ 
scribed below are placed together in the same duct and 
follow, in general, the route of the primary circuit. 
They enter each transformer vault where connections 
are made to the auxiliary equipment of the oil circuit 
breakers and transformers through a specially designed 
junction box. 

Signal Cable. The signal cable is for giving indica¬ 
tions^ at the substation as to the oil circuit breaker 
positions. This cable consists of four-, eight-, and nine¬ 
teen-conductor lead-covered cables. Sach conductor 
is No. 12, nineteen-strand, 600-volt, rubber-insulated. 



Fig. 7—^Pilot-Wire Relay Connection Diagram 


The circuits for the indications are supplied from a 
125-volt d-c. bus in the substation. One common wire 
in the signal cables enters each vault so that this wire 
and the grounded side of the 125-volt d-c. circuit forms 
a telephone circuit which can be used to communicate 
between any two vaults or between any vault and the 
rapply ^bstation. It was found that during the 
inst^lation of the system much time was saved in 
having telephone communication between various 
vaults. Portable telephones are used. It is antici¬ 
pated that the portable telephones will be of real 
value in the job of maintaining and operatingthesystem. 

Pilot Wire Relays and Fuse Protection. The coimec- 
tions used in the pilot wire relay scheme are shown in 
Fig. 7. This scheme of connections was proposed by 
Mr. Baughn and it is thought that it diflfera from any 
scheme formerly used in that the current transformer 
secondary on. the middle phase, is, in all instances, 
reversed with respect to the other two current trans¬ 
formers. 

Assuming balanced three-phase current in the pri¬ 
mary, the reversal of one current transformer secon¬ 
dary causes the vector sum of the secondary currents 
to be twice the current in any one secondary. The 
vector sum of the currents circulates continuously 
through the pilot wires and the two groups of current 
transformers in series. Two trip coils, one in each of 
the circuit breakers at either end of the primary feeder 
s^tion, are connected in series by means of a third 
wire and are coimected to two points in the inlot wire 


circuit, which are at the same potential above ground 
under normal conditions. Consequently, no current 
can flow in the trip coils as long as there is no fault in 
the primary cable included in the pilot wire relay 
section. 

The current transformers in the secondary leads of 
the power transformers are also connected in a gimilnr 
manner and the resultant current added to the currents 
from the current transformers in the primary feeder 
oil circuit breakers. This is done in order that faults 
or large loads on the low side of the transformers will 
not unbalance the pilot we relaying to such an extent 
as to cause the circuit breakers to be opened. 

The advantage of having one current transformer 
reversed with respect to the other two is that protection 
is secured against three-phase faults and also single¬ 
phase faults between the phase having the reversed 
current transformer and either of the other two phases, 
as well as faults to ground which latter is the only 
protection secured with this type of connection if one 
current transformer is not reversed. The only possible 
fault which this scheme does not protect against is a 
short drcuit between the two phases which do not have 
the reversed current transformers. However, a fault 
of this kind will quickly involve either the other phase 
or ground and cause the breakers to be opened. 

A further advantage of this connection is that there 
is no current through the trip coils, except when a 
fault occurs within the section protected, no matter 
how much resistance the pilot wires may have. This 
allows the use of a fairly small size pilot wire and places 



Pig. 8—^Wiring Diagram Showing Currents in Pilot 
Wires under Normal Conditions 

no lumt on the length of section of cable which be 
protected. 

When a fault occurs in the high-voltage feeder or in 
a tranrformer, current is fed into the fault from both 
ends of the high-voltage loop feeder and from the low- 
voltage network. Under this condition the currents 
in the pilot wires oppose each other and tiie trip coil 
circuit provides the only path for these currents. 
The oil circuit breakers are therefore opened instantly, 
clearing the fault from the high-voltage feeder. The 
low-voltage network continues to feed power through 
the one bank of transformers connected.to the section 
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of cable in which the fault occurred, until the fuse in 
the low-voltage side of the transformer is blown. 

Fig. 8 shows the currents in the power cables and 
pilot wire circuits under normal conditions for an 
assumed load of 150 amperes per phase in the high- 
voltage feeder and 30 amperes per phase in the primary 
of the transforma* bank. Fig. 9 shows the conditions 
under an assumed three-phase short circuit in the length 
of cable included in the section of pilot wire relay pro- 



Fig. 9—^Wiring Diagram Showing Currents in Pilot 
Wires under Short-Circuit Conditions 

tection shown in the diagram. The values of current 
shown are assumed for illustration purposes only. 

The size of the copper link fuses in the transformer 
banks varies from 800 to 1500 amperes, rated capacity 
depending on the size of the transformer and the dis¬ 
tance from adjacent vaults. The sizes were chosen 



Fig. 10—Plan op Typical Transformer Vault 


SO that the fuses on the transformers connected to the 
^tion of cable on which the fault occurs will be blown 
in from one-half to three seconds. On the other hand 
the fuses on the transformers which are suppl 3 nng the 
power fed back by the network into the primary fault 
will not be blown in less than ten times as long, because 
under all conditions there will be at least three trans¬ 
former banks supplying the current. 

A fault on the secondary mains or services will be 
burned clear. The fuses on the bank of transformers 
nearest the secondary fault may be blown, but this 


will cause a still greater reduction of voltage and assist 
in extinguishing the arc. 

Metering. Single-phase meters are used on small 
two-wire, 120-volt services or on small two-wire, 208- 
volt motor or heating load. 

Three-phase, three-wire, two-element meters are 
used on all three-phase, 208-volt power or on all three- 
wire, 120-volt lighting load or mixed load of lighting 
and single-phase power. 

Three-phase, four-wire, three-element meters are 
used on mixed lighting and three-phase power. 

On those classes of loads where a measurement of the 
demand is required, a single-phase demand meter is used 
for three-phase power, two for three-wire, 120/208 light¬ 
ing and single-phase power, and three for three-phase, 
four-wire mixed load. On installations of 100 kv-a. 
or more, one graphic kv-a. meter is used. 

Services. All d-c. services which had been supplying 
a larger motor than three hp. were changed to four-wire, 
three-phase. This required that an additional wire 
be added to the service connection and in order to expe- 



Fig. 11—Sectional Elevation op Transformer Vault 
Showing Arrangement of Transformers 


dite the work on the final change-over of any certain 
district, these services were made ready beforehand. 
Practically all services were in iron pipes and in many 
instances these had to be changed to larger size to 
accommodate the four cables. In the cases of large 
services, however, separate fiber ducts were placed, one 
for each cable. 

Very little changing was necessary in the interior 
wiring of the individual buildings to accommodate the 
new service. 

Transformer VavMsi The transformer vaults have 
been placed in the street, it having been foimd impracti¬ 
cal to place them in the areaways under the sidewalks. 

The vaults are of two general sizes: one 7 ft. high,’ 
12 ft. wide, and 17 ft. long, where one oil circuit breaker 
is used and one 7 ft. high, 12 ft. wide, and 21 ft. long, 
where two oil circuit breakers are used. The two oil 
circuit breakers are installed in vaults only where 
radial secondaries are supplied. In some cases a vault 
of special dimensions is required because of the con¬ 
gested conditions in the street. 

Figs. 10, 11, and 12 show the vault outline and the 
arrangement of the electiical equipment. 

Natural ventilation is provided and is accomplished 
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by means of steel grates in the roof at each end of the 
vault. The proper chimmey action is provided by 
carrying the inlet on one end to approximately 12 in. 
from the floor. This is clearly shown in Mg. 12. The 
effective opening of the grates at each end is 900 sq. 
in., which is calculated to take care of a 450-kv-a. 
bank of subway transfoi-mers. 

In order to provide entrance for equipment, the 
manhole is made with a 40-in. clear opening. A cover 
for such an opening would be extremely heavy to 
handle so it has been made in two parts, an outer 



Fin* 12—SiocTioNAii Elevation ov Tuankfoumeh VAui/r 
SuowiNo Oil Oircoit Breakek, Junction Boxes, and Ar¬ 
ran oement EOTt Ventilation 


Tests Under Fault Conditions 

network had been in operation for some time, 
wthout any trouble developing, it was decided to test 
its operation under conditions of short circuit by 
placing artificial grounds and short circuits on both the 
pnni^ and secondary cables at a time when the 
results could be observed. 

Tcsis on Primary Cable. The first test on primary 
^ble ^s made by connecting to the primary feeder 
through a temporary oil circuit breaker a short piece 
of three-conductor, 4000-volt cable, with one of the 
conductors grounded to its lead sheath. When the 
temporary breaker was closed the subway primary 
breakers on each side of the ground opened instantly, 
clearing the fault from the primary feeder. The test 
was made at the edge of the network where the vaults 
are far apart and the transformer banks installed in 
each vault had a capacity of 150 kv-a. The feed-back 
of current from the secondary network was 1800 
amperes, which was not sufficient to blow the 1000- 
ampere fuses which were in use. The fuses have since 
been changed to 800 amperes. The secondary voltage 
was reduced from 123 volts to 20 volts at the vault 
where the test was made and from 123 volts to 110 volts 
at a vault 682 ft. away. 

The second test was made at the same location and 


annular ring with a 26-in. central hole and a 26-in. 
standard manhole cover which can be easily handled 
by one man. The ring and cover are of east steel 
manufactured by the electric furnace process. The 
roof of all transformer vaults, including manhole cover 
and ventilating grids, was designed for a concentrated 
load of 30,000 lb. placed at any point on the roof. 

Wherever possible the vaults are drained to the sewer 
through suitable traps; where no sewer connection is 
possible a sump is provided. 

There are two outlets provided for lighting each vault, 
the wiring being in conduit and connected onto the 
outgoing side of the secondary fuse box. 



Emergency Subslation. Mg. 13 shows a portable 
type emergency substation to be used in connection 
with the a-c. system for emergency supply in case of 
failure of subway transformer banks whose secondaries 
have not as yet been tied into the network system. 

The substation consists of three 100 kv-a. distribu¬ 
tion transformers complete with an oil circuit breaker 
and sufficient lengths of primary and secondary cables 
to drop into the vaults and connect to the junction 
boxes. These cables are supplied with the proper 
terminals so the connections can be made to the junc¬ 
tion boxes in a minimum of time. Each cable is 
marked with a color scheme identical to that followed 
out in marking the cables of the underground system. 
This eliminates the necessity of phasing out and the 
attendant confusion usually prevalent when making 
up hasty connections. 


Fio. 13—PonTABiiB Type Bmxboiinot Substation 

consisted of placing a three-phase short circuit on the 
primary feeder. The subway breakers operated satis¬ 
factorily and the feed-back of current from the network 
was 3000 amperes per phase, which blew the 1000- 
ampere fuses ill 8.25 seebnds, completely isolating the 
fault. The secondary voltages at the two vaults 
mentioned under tiae first test were 20 volts and 101 
volts respectively. 

The three-phase short-circuit test was repeated at 
another location where the vaults are closer together 
and the transformer banks larger. The pilot wire relay¬ 
ing worked perfectly, and opened the subway oil circuit 
breakers instantly. The feed-back from the network 
was about 7000 amperes and blew the l600-ampere 
fuses in 2.6 seconds on the first trial and 2.0 seconds on 
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the second trial. The secondary voltages at the vault 
under test and a vault 500 ft. away were reduced to 
35 volts and 95 volts respectively. 

Tests on Secondary Cables. The first test on the 
secondary cables consisted of taking a short length of 
500,000 cir. mil cable and driving a nail through the 
lead sheath into the copper. This piece of cable was 
attached through, a temporary breaker to one phase of 
the secondary mains. The test was made at a point 
336 ft. from one vault, 346 ft. from a second, and 867 ft. 
from a third, each having three 50-kv-a. transformers 
installed. The cable with the nail in place was put in 
an 8-ft. length of fiber conduit. When the temporary 
breaker was closed there was a slight explosion ac¬ 
companied by a puff of smoke, after which the short 
drcuit immediately cleared. An examination of the 
cable showed the lead had been burned back about 
1/16 in. from all sides of the nail. 

The second test consisting of a copper-to-copper short 
circuit at 208 volts, was made by baring the ends of 
two No. 2 paper-insulated, lead-covered, 1500-volt 
cables for a distance of three inches, laying them side 


150 volts at the two vaults nearer the point of test, 
which indicated that these two vaults supplied about 
1600 amperes each to the fault. 

A fifth test was made using two 250,000-eir. mil cables 
prepared in the same manner as in the fourth test, 
but connected to the mains at a point about midway 
between two 300-kv-a. banks of transformers in vaults 
500 ft. apart. In this case the short circuit was cleared 
with one violent explosion in considerably less than one 
second. 

In no case did the secondary fuses show signs of 
heating during the secondary short-circuit test. 

The tests which were made seem to indicate that if 
trouble does occur, the system will operate as 
designed. 

Voltage Regulation 

The line drop compensators on the induction regu¬ 
lators are set to compensate to the low-voltage side of 
the transformer at approximately the center of the loop. 
No provision has been made for cross-connecting the 
compensators on the different feeders. The operation 



Fia. 14 —Graphic Voltmeter Chart Taken at the Service Switch of Typical Customer 
WITH Combined Power and Light Load 


by side, and binding them together by means of a 
copper wire. The ends were then slipped about half 
way through an 8-ft. length of conduit. The power was 
applied and at the same instant there were two violent 
explorions separated by a fraction of a second. The 
short circuit was cleared in approximately one second. 
Examination showed the copper to be burned so that 
the two cables were separated by about in* 

A third test was made in a manner similar to the 
second test, except that two No. 00 cables were used 
and that a small iron washer was placed between the 
ends of the cables and bound in place with tape. Upon 
applying the power, the results were found to be quite 
similar to those obtained in the test on the No. 2 copper 
cables except that the short circuit was somewhat 
longer in clearing, the time being about one second. 

A foTuth test was made using two 250,000-cir. mil 
cables prepared the same as in the third test. When 
the power was applied the short circuit held for about 
one second, and then an explosion cleared the fault in 
approximately two seconds. The voltage across the 
phase used in testing dropped from 215 volts to about 


of the induction regulators has been entirely satis¬ 
factory, without any tendency for the regulators on the 
different feeders to buck each other. 

Tests made by graphic voltmeters show that the 
voltage at the customer’s service switch normally 
varies from 122 volts to 120 volts and that there are no 
sudden variations of sufildent magnitude to cause 
dickering of lights ecscept in one instance where an a-c. 
elevator motor of 20 hp. on the end of a service 95 ft. 
long attached midway between two vaults 670 ft. 
apart caused a fluctuation of 3 to 4 volte. 

Sections of two charts, one taken at tbe service switch 
of a typical customer having combined light and power 
load and the other at the customer with the eleva,tor 
motor referred to above, are shown in Figs. 14 and 15. 

In order to avoid lamp flicker, the maximum starting 
current taken by any motor which may be connected 
to the network is limited to the amount which will cause 
a drop of three volte at the customa/s service switch. 
CareMly prepared tables applicable to the particular 
size of mains, spacing of cables and reactance of trans¬ 
formers used in Spokane, but based on the general 
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discussion of lamp flicker by Mr. D. K. Blake* are used 
to predetermine the maximum allowable size of motor. 

General Procedure in Change-Over from Direct 
Current to Alternating Current 

Cmtomer ConsideraMon. Some time prior to the 
change-over, records were obtained covering the amount 
and condition of the customer’s d-c. equipment. The 
customer was then advised of the change which was 
anticipated and of the approximate date the change in 
service would be made. He was also asked to have 
estimates made by an electrical contractor on the cost 
of replacing his d-c. equipment with a-c. equipment, and 
the cost of making any necessary changes in the wiring 
and service entrance facilities. 

Arrangements were made whffl'eby the contractor 
furnished the power company with a copy of all bids 
which were submitted to clients. These bids were 
carefully checked and then used as a basis for drawing 
up an agreement between the power company and the 
customer. This agreement provided for the changes 


Some of the heating and cooking equipment used in 
the area was found equipped with 230- and 240-volt 
elements. This equipment was taken care of by the 
installation of auto-transformers, which raised the 208- 
volt service to 228 volts. 

No operating difficulties have been encountered in 
customers’ equipment up to this time. All motors 
have operated satisfactorily on 208 volts. 

Plan and Schedule for Making Change from D-C. to 
A-C. In order to inconvenience the customer the least 
possible amount during the change-over, plans were 
carefully laid out and a complete schedule of the changes 
arranged. A block or two, depending on the density 
of the load, was changed over at a time. The plan 
required the closest cooperation between the customers, 
contractors, and the power company. 

In some cases it was necessary to maintain a tem¬ 
porary d-c. service in certain sections which were 
changed to the a-c. service. Such cases were rare, 
however, but where necessary it was found that some 
d-c. feeder which had previously fed the d-c. network 



Fig. 16—Graphic Voltmeter Chart Taken at the Service Switch op Costomeu Having 
20-Hp., A-c. Elevator Motor on the End op an Exceptionally Long Service 


which were necessary in each individual case with a 
definite statement as to the part of the cost which 
would be paid for by the power company. 

A salvage was allowed on the old apparatus and all 
d-c. equipment removed from the customer’s premises 
became the property of the power company.. 

A number of special cases arose during the process 
of the negotiations which called for other considerations 
than those stated above, but as a general rule the pro¬ 
cedure was as outlined. 

Equipmmt Involved in Change-Over. The d-c. motors 
on the passenger elevators, serving some of the office 
buildings and hotels, were not changed. The power 
supply to these motors was provided by means of 
motor-generator sets installed on the customer’s 
premises. 

A-c. motors were substituted for the d-c. motors on 
all freight elevators and on passenger elevators in those 
office bmldings and hotels where motor-generator sets 
were not installed. 


could be utilized for the service without interfering 
with the rest of the work. 

The total number of customers involved in the 1928 
change-over was approximately 700. 

Conclusions 

There have been no difficulties encountered on the 
system since its installation. The operation -to date 
has been one hundred per cent. There have been no 
complaints because of low voltage or unsatisfactory 
motor performance. 

In order to create some sort of a check on the system 
and its operation under fault conditions, numerous 
tests were run which have indicated that the S 3 retem 
fimctions perfectly on the worst type of fault. 

The fuse operation proves its complete dependability 
and can be relied upon to seetionalize the system 
propwly when conditions exist for its predetermined 
action. The pilot wire control also gives complete 
assurance of its service in sectionalizing primary faults. 
The very small reduction in power supply to the secon¬ 
dary network due to a primary fault fili-minfltiTig only 


3. General Elec- Rev., April 1928, p. 186. 
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one transformer bank is a distinct value to the service 
rendered. 

The tests simulating copper-to-copper faults in the 
secondary cables indicate that the cables will burn 
clear with very little disturbance to the network. 

In general, there is every reason to believe that the 
universal t 3 rpe of a-c. network without network pro¬ 
tectors, as now installed in Spokane, will continue to 
prove its worth as a means of supplying energy to one 
of the highest types of electric service. 


Discussion 

V. B. Willley: Many engineers are strong advocates of the 
distribution system employing radial feeders and interconnected 
three-phase, four-wire secondaries with network protectors for 
the general ease of the normal large city. This stand on their 
part has been taken only after considerable study of all types of 
systems and after observing this particular type of system in 
operation in about 40 cities. 

The fact that the Washington Water Power Company engi¬ 
neers have adopted a system using ring feeders and fuses instead 
of network protectors should certainly not be taken to mean that 
this system will be desirable in other cities. We feel certain that 
Mr. Gamble had no such idea in mind in the presentation of 
his paper. 

If Mr. Gamble has such figures available, we should be inter¬ 
ested in knowing the approximate difference in cost per kv-a. 
(both original and operating costs) for the two systems as applied 
to his case; also, whether the additions of network protectors or 
low-tension breakers to the present scheme would make the ring 
feeder system the more costly one. 

Our suggestion would be that additional tests should be made 
in order to check the operation fully. I do not recall that a test 
was made involving a secondary fault near a transfoimer bank. 
It can certainly be expected that the transformer fuses would 
blow for this case, which to my mind, would lessen the possibility 
of burning the fault clear. A network protector would, of course, 
function satisfactorily and no trip to the vault would be neces¬ 
sary to replace fuses. Such faults may be infrequent now but 
they may be ej^ected in greater numbers as the system grows old. 

The pilot-wire scheme is particularly interesting and Mr. 
Baughn is to be complimented on his originality. As pointed 
out, only three pilot wires are required and only two trip coils 
per breaker. Its weakness is its inability to function in the case 
of a particular phase-to-phase feeder fault until that fault has 
developed into either a phase-to-ground or a three-phase fault 
I am inclined to agree with Mr. Gamble that such a development 
may take place provided the time and energy conditions are 
ngnt. but these are uncertain factors. 

Let us assume that such a phase-td-phase fault occurs on the 
hpokane system near a vault. With the pilot-wire system in- 
o^rative, it ca,n be expected that the main substation breaker 
w o^n, cleanng the feeder entirely from any feed except that 

nearest bank will blow as 
for a^ other feeder fault provided the fault is near the bank, 

banks in adjacent vaults may be 

ea^S developing the fault into the type which 

netwoi-t^^”®*^ voltage will exist over the 

h ® ®°““derable length of time. It is my opinion that 
faulted nie^ ^orth while to arrange a test involving a specially 

1 X w ^ action. Such 

pictoT SSw network protectors in the above 

would on«« 1 *^^- protectors on the faulty feeder 

would open leavmg the faulty feeder entirely out of service, mat 


ing it necessary to segregate the faulty section by hand before 
putting the feeder back in service. I believe Mr. Gamble has 
considered the idea of low-voltage switches which would be 
operated by the feeder pilot-wire circuit. This would give much 
better operating characteristics but would really be equivalent 
to a network protector system without many of its advantages, 
such as reclosing automatically, efficient operation of trans¬ 
formers, etc. I am wondering what effect the additional cost 
of low-tension switches would have on a cost comparison as 
mentioned previously. 

Was the Z pilot wire connection considered? This involves 
five wires and four trip coils per breaker but gives complete 
protection. 

Another question: What was the principal reason for the selec¬ 
tion of Y transformer connections? It fits in well with a pilot- 
wire system but I am wondering if any other reason existed. 
It is interesting and gratifying to note that Mr. Gamble and his 
associates seemingly had no fear regarding the use of the odd 
voltages involved in a three-phase, four-wire secondary. This is 
one of the principal causes of hestitation in adopting the system 
in many cases. 

H* Richter: At the outset this paper states that a general 
survey of the downtown distribution system was made in 1923, 
and the context leads one to assume that the decision on the 
type of a-c. system described was made soon thereafter, or some 
time in 1924. It will be recalled that there was only one a-e. 
automatic network system, of small extent, then in operation. 
Starting with a high percentage of failures in operation, the 
automatic network protectors had yet to be proved as reliable 
parts of a distribution system, whereas oil circuit breakers with 
differential pilot-wire control, and fuses, were common everyday 
tools. 

It is therefore readily evident that for that time and the 
particular conditions in Spokane the network system chosen 
there was as good as any then known. That it will probably 
give satisfactory service in Spokane for some years is also 
apparent. But subsequent study of this type of system and the 
wide experience with the radial-feed automatic network system 
bring the conviction that the latter has now been proved superior 
to the former for the heavily loaded underground areas in almost 
all cities. 

The paper says the system was so chosen that no part or 
element had not been tried out in service. The first difference 
between the two types of systems, tlien, is a matter of confidence. 
But today loads that are among the most important and exacting 
in the country, such as in New York City, depend entirely on 
automatic network protectors, and this system is being installed 
where direct current with storage batteries used to be the rule. 
On the other hand, several companies that formerly applied 
fuses in the low-voltage leads of the transformers for network 
protection have abandoned them after several years of experience, 

• due to minor troubles, severe outages, or to a realization of the 
advantages of the automatic protectors. 

Forty operating companies have put their confidence in the 
radial-feed automatic network system since the first one was 
started in 1922, the increase in the number having been 16 
during the past year; but after the introduction of the first 
loop-feed fused network five years ago there has been only the 
one addition, in Spokane. 

It may be noted that in 1924 the star-connected combined 
light and power scheme chosen for the secondaries of the Spokane 
network system was considered by many operating engineers to 
^ just as expe^ental as the automatic network protectors. 
Developments since then have justified the confidence of the 
^all group of men who in the early days had faith that both 
innovations would be successful. ' 

Fig. 1a in the paper shows a railway cutting through areas 2 
and 3, and in Fig. 1b the transformer installations are clearly 
separated into two groups. This special condition may have 
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caecounted for the cost of tho loop-feed network being somewhat 
lower. But it would be hazardous to generalize along tliis line. 
Even where conditions may closely parallel those in Spokane the 
latest methods of designing the radial-feed automatic Aetwork 
sj^stem and the improvements in network protectors may throw 
the difference in cost against tlie loop-feed fused network system. 

'I’Jioro is in addition some doubt that the loop-feed network is 
cJieapor than tho radial-feed network for an important isolated 
load away from the main network. Suppose such a load wore an 
average of 2000 ft. from tho two nearest transformer banks 
(jonnoctod to the network mesh. As these banks are supplied 
from two different feeders in the radial-feed system, two laterals 
each about 2000 ft. can l)e run out from tliese installations to the 
isolated load and the copper section might be tapered to suit the 
size of tho load. With tho loop feeder tho lengtJi of cable out 
from the main network and back would be very little less tlian 
the same 4000 ft., and the cable size would ho identical witli that 
tlirougliout tho extent of tlio feeder. In addition there would be 
the pilot cable, so that the coat of cable would be greater for Mie 
loop-feeder method. 

At the isolated load in the loop sehomo there are two higJi- 
rupture-capacity high-voltage oil circuiit breakers, and primary 
ami j)ilot-wiro iumd,ion boxes. With radial feeders tJioro migjit 
U(^ an oil cdr<mit breaker on ea<di of tho two inceming linos, but 
tJmy would ho <»r low rupture c-apatuty; and an automatic tJmiw- 
ov(T pamd to control connecdioii of tlic^ transfonner bank to the 
emergency feeder wjion Die im^ferred f(H*d(T trips out. Gr. if the 
load bo important onougJi to require a standby tninsfornuir liank 
or one bank for light and anotiier for power, Die two radial 
feeders could be cunnechul <lire«4.1y to Die two lianks, an auto¬ 
matic network jirotector instalUsi in. the low-voltage leads of 
ea<di bank and those leads tied together tJirougJi a small rfw.d.or 
to form an isolated network. Neither of tJiese radial-feed 
methods is likely to cost more, tis a wliolo, than the loop feed and 
the network protecd-ors would give more reliable servic^o in case 
of tran.sfornior trouble. There appears to be a growing tondemiy 
tlirougliout the country to treat important isolated loads in this 
manner, 

"riie primary jumdion boxes des(*ribed are omitted in the 
radial-feed aufoniatic network system because there i.s no need 
to make changes in the primary enable conneedions in a hurry at 
tho time of a fault or for o.xtensions. Ample capacity is allowed 
to carry tho peak load indefinitely with any feeder out. 

Hoference is made to secondary junction boxes for sectional- 
izing the secondary network in ease of severe trouble. Some com¬ 
panies operating automatic network systems also started witli 
them, mostly because Dm boxes were inherited from Die radial 
socoiulary system; but in most of the applications tliey are now 
largely dispensed with. To make this practicable, care is taken 
that all transformer banks remain connected to Dio network on a 
secondary short circuit to pump every possible ampeni into the 
fault and burn it off quickly. 

Buell auxiliary equipment as tho pilot-wire junction box is, of 
course, non-existent in tho radial-feed automatic network, and 
the same applies to Die pilot and position-indicating cables. 

Tho use of only one regulator (or set) per loop feeder is brought 
out. Where the feeders are longer than in Bpokano, as in Die 
majority of cities, proper voltage regulation may require a 
regulator in each log of each loop. There are several examples of 
this. As each side of the loop must bo able to carry the entire 
load of Die feeder should the other side become disconnected at 
the station, the two regulators are of greater (capacity than for 
radial feeders. This is true even consiilering the spare capar*ity 
that is allowed in the network system for tho possibility of one 
radial feeder out of service. 

As regards the single re^lator per loop, should it be put out of 
service during Die peak of the year it is likely that tho entire loop 
would ^ve to be shut down. This might result in blowing 
protective fuses all over tiie system, causing a complete outage. 
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Likewise, if there occurred simultaneously a fault in an end 
soction of Die loop and a failure of tho circuit breaker separating 
this section from Die rest of the loop, tho entire loop feeder would 
go dead. This might he termed too remote a possibility to 
warrant special precautions but not by engineers who have 
witnessed similar “impossibilities” come true. 

higs. 8 and 4 show two kinds of subway typo high-nipturo- 
capacity oil circuit breakers for secdionalizing Die loops. There is 
noAV available a third type in wdiich an effort has been made to 
obtain improvements affecting accessibility, proof against water 
leakage, safety, and standardization of parts. 

I liming now to the protective fuses, experience with networks 
of all kinds indicates tlio advantages of clearing Die fault current 
from tho system as quhddy as possible. The older tho cables ami 
apparatus Die nioi'o important does this become. Tho paper 
gives 8.2,) seconds as one of tho periods required in <dearing a 
primary fault, and for ISOl) amperes on Die SOO-ampere fuse the 
time Would probably l)o longer. The automatic network pro- 
teijtor lias Die dechled advantage of tripping witliin about ().<4 
second on a phase-to-neutral jirimary short (*irc*uit and about 
0.25 second if pliaso-to-pliase, 

WiDi resiiect to tlw^ failure of tJio .1000-amj>ere fuse to blow on 
J8()() ainiieres, as described, tests on similar fuses iiidlcato that 
2000 amperes would just melt them. Considerably mon^ tJian 
Diis would bo needed to clear in a sJiort enough int.erval of time to 
come within Die safe operating thermal capacity of the traus- 
foriners. Jt is thus very iloubtful Avhethor the LSOO amperes 
av^ailaidn would blow the SOO-aiupore fu.se quickly luioiigli under 
Die test (ionditions assumed. 

In designing a i»adial-fee<l ii(‘t\vorlc system it is Die gcuicral 
liructisi? to deteniiiiiu i>Hnuiry and secondary short-circuit cur¬ 
rent with a.iiy fc?etler out of service for repairs, etc.., us this f*ondi- 
tioii may sometimes occur. Likewise in Die loop-feed fused net¬ 
work, a transfornmr luink may be out wlien a primary fault takes 
place at an adjac;eiit bank. From the description of the tests it 
app(?a.rs Dial no nearby bank was disconnectfHl. It is easily 
possibles Diat if om^ had l»een, only about 1400 to 1500 amperes 
niiglit Jiav(^ beem ol>t*uiiied iiisixuid of 1800 and the SOO-ampere 
fuse woulfl not have blown at all. And so the tests appi^ar to 
indicate that the fus(»s might not bo depiuidablo in always clearing 
lirimary laults. Yet Diis is one of Die fundamental roqniremeiitH 
of a network jirotector. 

the loop-feed fused network the fuses must bo reasonably 
low in rating to blow on primary faults, as already indicated. 
Bhonld a phase-to-plnuso short circuit occur on tho low-voltage 
mesh close to a transformer bank, it is almost certain that the 
fuses at that bank would quickly blow. Tho resulting sharp 
decrease in current would make more difficult the completion of 
the burning-off process, and in some cases might make it impos¬ 
sible. As time went on the fu.sos at adjacent banks would melt. 
On, some systems that have depended on secondary fuses Dio 
wJiole network has thus become involved, resulting in ooinplote 
shutdown. As an example, in one city in tho South this occurred 
three different times and then network protectors wore substi¬ 
tuted for the transformer low-voltage fuses. 

It migJit bo doubted that a phase-to-phase short circuit would 
occur with each secondary cable in a separate duct, as in Spokane. 
Such faults have ocoiirrod in the manhole, however. For instance, 
on one medium-size a-c. network all three-phase wires on the low- 
voltage side in a manliolo recently became involved in a severe 
fault. 

It would thus have been of value, when the secondary cable 
burning off tests were made, to establish a short circuit close to a 
transformer bank, allow tho protective fuses at that bank to blow, 
and determine whether the fault would clear itself under this 
condition. Otherwise it is not certain that no serious trouble 
may develop due to failure to burn clear* As severe phase-to- 
phaso as well as minor phase-to-neutraJ short circuits must-be 
cleared, it would likewise have been valuable to have made phase- 
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to-phase tests on tlie 500,000-oir. mil cables as well as on the 
smaller sizes. 

The paper states that the blowing of fuses near a secondary 
fault assists in extinguishing the arc by reducing the voltage. 
This may be true but it is so important a matter that it should 
have exhaustive tests to substantiate it. Even if it were found 
true, there would stjU be the large percentage of cases wherein it 
takes considerable time for the are to develop. Here the all- 
important factor is the heating, and this decreases as the square 
of the current. The reduction of voltage resulting in a decrease 
of the heating at the point of fault would thus be just the opposite 
of beneficial. 

Although there is a reference to secondary single-conductor 
cables each in a separate duct as the present practise in Spokane, 
there is no indication as to the future policy. Three 500,000-cir. 
mil cables in the same duct improves regulation by reducing the 
reactance, reduces sheath currents, and saves two to three ducts. 
The neutral needs no extra ducts as it can be pulled in with the 
three-phase wires, or made common with the primary neutral 
or existing d-c. neutral, or buried in the concrete of the duct 
bank in pom^ing the concrete. There is a trend of thought to¬ 
ward eliminating the lead sheath on network secondary cables; 
this will be interesting as regards cutting down the developing 
of copper-to-copper faults when three single-conductor cables 
are in the same duct. The experience of operating companies 
shows, however, that where ordinary care is taken in the design 
and construction of an automatic network system, such faults on 
600,000-cii\ mil lead-covered cables will burn clear every time. 

Considering the Spokane system as a whole, it is only natural 
that no trouble should be encountered with a new underground 
system. The real test will come after a few years. At that time 
the basic principles of simplicity of system, low-voltage switching, 
instantaneous isolation of faults, automatic reclosing of network 
protective equipment, etc., typical of the radial-feed automatic 
network system, will probably prove preferable. It is because 
of such considerations that over 95 per cent of the companies 
tliat have adopted a-c. networks have chosen this particular 
system. 

As an example of what the 40 companies think of the automatic 
network system, the following report is taken at random: 
“Since this network was started under automatic control there 
has not been a single interruption in the district served, except 
one due to a general system shutdown. The operation of the 
apparatus is practically perfect.” This network is in a foreign 
country; it has a peak of about 6000 kv-a. and has been in 
operation over a year. 

One system with several years of experience gets 0.1 per cent 
operating failures on aU network protectors together. Com¬ 
pare this with the average of about 1 per cent for protective relays 
and oil circuit breakers in many generating stations and sub¬ 
stations and the reliability of ^e network protectors can no 
longer be questioned. Hence, if there was a need for the loop- 
feed fused system it has passed. In addition to the advantages 
inherent in the radial-feed automatic network system it also 
carries with it such promising improvements as operating syn¬ 
chronized at the load. It is rapidly becoming the standard for 
heavily loaded applications. 

L. R« Gamble: I rather hesitate to say much on the question 
of costs. We have some figures, but as they are more or less 
tentative at the present time I should prefer not to have them go 
in the record now. However, in analyzing the loop-feeder plan, 
and the radial-feeder plan for the Spokane underground system, 
we found that the loop feeder would be the least in cost by a con¬ 
siderable amount. This was one of the primary reasons for 
adopting the loop type of feeder. 

In regard to the question asked about fuses blowing with a 
short circuit occurring near a vault: The tests indicated, of 
course, that the fuses did not blow. However, our tests were 
made about halfway between vaults and represented practically 


the same conditions for low voltage as a fault near a transformer 
bank on which the fuses had blown. I think that the test is 
representative of a short circuit on the secondary mains at any 
location. 

The Z connection was brought up. Such a connection was 
considered, but we did not use it because it required more con¬ 
ductors in the control cable. The F-F transformer connection 
was provided, but not on account of any relay consideration. 
Such a connection has been more or less normal practise with 
various companies throughout the country and it seems to be 
working out very satisfactorily, especially where the connection 
is such that a circuit is provided for the third harmonic. Our 
4000-volt supply is through a 13,000-volt transformer bank 
which is delta^connected on the high side. 

In regard to the ventilation system, we found that in order to 
properly dissipate the heat from a 450-kv-a. bank of trans¬ 
formers it would be necessary to have approximately 900 sq. ft. 
of ventilating area. This area was provided by means of 
gratings at each end of the vault, and chimney action secured by 
building a curtain wall at one end of the vault extending from 
the ceiling to approximately 18 in. from the floor. 

We are running tests now to determine the efficiency of the 
ventilating scheme. I am sorry we do not have the results to 
report now. 

We wanted to get away from forced ventilation because we 
desired the vaults to be as simple in operation as possible. We 
didn’t want fans or anything of that nature which would require 
maintenance. 

In replying to some of the questions brought out in Mr. 
Richter’s discussion, I shah attempt to answer them in the order 
in which they were asked. 

The decision on the type of a-c. system as described in our 
paper was made in 1926, about three years after the general 
survey of the downtown distribution was made. At that time 
it was apparent that the operating characteristics^of the network 
protector were still far from what would be desired and much 
hesitation was felt in its use where service reliability was para¬ 
mount. In recent papers before the Institute we can still And 
reports of many faulty operations of the network protector, 
showing there are .still some features in their design which must 
receive further thought aUd study to make them more reliable. 
I certainly agree with Mr. Richter that the difference between 
the two types of systems is a matter of confidence. 

It may be a fact that many companies are abandoning the 
low-voltage fuses for network protection, but it is only natural 
since the particular combinations of circuits on which such fuses 
were applied made their use unsatisfactory. 

It is very gratifying to realize that so much confidence is at 
last being placed in the network protector and that 16 companies 
have resigned themselves to its use in the past year; such wide 
application will, no doubt, tend to bring the protector into per¬ 
fection more rapidly. 

It is a fact that the railway shown running through Areas 2 
and 3 on Fig. 1a had some influence in making the loop feeder 
the lower in cost. Nevertheless, later estimates, extending over 
a period of years, when practically the entire underground system 
would be changed to alternating current, show the costs of the 
two types to be about equal. However, in the beginning there 
was quite a differential in favor of the loop. 

The case cited of the cost of serving important isolated loads 
does not fit the conditions in Spokane. It was found that the 
cost to serve such loads radially was considerably higher than by 
means of the loop feeder. The question of transformer reliability 
I feel can be left out of the picture. 

The primary junction box is considered a very convenient 
piece of equipment because it is a point at which short circuits 
and grounds can be applied in oases where the primary is being 
worked upon. The secondary junction boxes, which are men¬ 
tioned in our paper, are used only at street intersections, mainly 
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for convenience in making the numerous cable connections and 
to speed up the work in making the change-over from direct to 
alternating'current. They may also be of some value in emer¬ 
gencies in c^e of fires, etc., when the network could be split up 
and service in the effected area could be cut off without seriously 
interfering with the balance of the network. 

Eegarding the regulator problem, it is apparent that the situa¬ 
tion in Spokane is ideal; the relatively short loop feeders make 
only one set of registers necessary for each loop. However, it 
appears to me that in those cities where the feeders are longer the 
economics of the situation should be studied to determine 
whether or not substations cannot be more economically located 
to make the feeders shorter. 

It is a fact that regulating equipment gets out of order at times 
and to provide for any breakdown a pass-by switch is made avail¬ 
able.^^ Also by referring to Fig. 2 of the paper in the “Substa¬ 
tion,” there are three oil oirouit breakers, two at each end of the 
loop feeder and one connecting the loop to the uinin bus. An 
electrical interlock is provided between to the two loop switches 
and the main breaker, so that any trouble in the auxiliary bus 
regulator or reactor opens the main breaker and the two loop 
breakers, and prevents any feedback from the secondary network. 

It is suggested that the loss of a loop feeder during peak will 
result in blowing fu^s afl over the system. This is impossible 
and with the proper interlacing of feeders no inconvenience should 
be experienced at all, not even low voltage. Yet I wonder what 
would happen on a radial-feeder system if at the time one radial 
feeder was out for repairs, a second one got in trouble, and at the 
same instant, which is not entirely unlikely, a network protector 
ceased to function. 

The sizes of protective fuses have been worked out by the use 
of accurate test data. Various locations in the loops require 
different sizes. Any change in the loop or addition of vaults to 
the loops requires a complete check of the fuse sizes and perhaps 
a change of the sizes in the vicinity where alterations are made. 
With this plan followed up the fuses, beyond a doubt, will give 
US 100 per cent reliability. 

As stated in the paper, one of the tests was made on the outer 
edge of the network where the load density was extremely sT»q.ll 
and the distance between vaults very great. This simulated the 
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condition Mr. Richter mentions for the case of a near-by bank 
being disconnected. Therefore, the adequacy of the fuses to 
blow where there are larger and more closely spaced trans¬ 
formers is entirely vindicated. 

The question of the proper functioning of the fuses in the ease 
of short circuits on the low-voltage network was clearly demon¬ 
strated by the tests. The tests as applied in one case simulated 
again the result of a fuse on a nearby vault blowing and thereby 
reducing the current to a point where the fault would not clear. 
We applied the worst condition and the fault cleared without 
any apparent over-stressing of the fuses. I am not aware of any 
city in the South having fuse trouble due to short circuits on the 
secondaries, but if the conditions were as reported there must 
have been some set-up in their circuits and in size and type of 
fuses used that were entirely different from the conditions in 
Spokane. 

I am not sure that Mr. Richter understood tliat all of the 
copper-to-eopper tests were phase-to-phase tests and not phase- 
to-neutral tests. However, the suggestion that tests using 500,000 
cm. mil cables would have been of value is well taken, but time 
did not permit and it is hoped that some furtlier tests can be 
made when the opportunity arises. 

It is planned to leave the present secondary cables as installed 
(each in a separate duet); however, future extensions will be 
made by placing all the three-phase wires in the same duct. 
Some thought is being given to the use of non-leaded cable, 
starting first by making use of such cable in service connections. 

It is a fact that our system is new and so it is with a large num¬ 
ber of the radial type and it is surprising, therefore, that the 
radial systems have not given a better record. The simplicity 
of the radial system would, of course, be very evident if the net¬ 
work protector did not have to be considered; otherwise, it seems 
that the loop feeder is preferable. 

I am sorry to see that operating failures of network protectors 
have been compared with protective relays and oil circuit 
breakers and not with a pilot-wire scheme with subway-type 
breakers. 

The loo^feed fused system provides unquestionably an ade¬ 
quate service for underground network systems. 
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^uch service as protection on the transmission lines supplying small * * * ♦ ♦ 


B ~^ROM the beginning of thecommerdal use of electric- 
J[j ity one of the problems has been tiie interrupting 
of the flow of current in time of need. This is still, 
after forty or more years, the major problem in the 
operation of the transmission networks supplying 
power throughout the world. On its successful accom¬ 
plishment depends the continuity of eleefaic service so 
■essential to modern life and industry. 

In those parts of the transmission network handling 
large blocks of power, the economic apportioning of 
•cost allows both a high initial capital outlay and a high 
maintenance cost, and because of its importance de¬ 
mands the best in research and development that the 
industry affords, resulting in advanced t 3 ?pes of circuit 
breakers and relays to control th^. 

On the other hand very small blocks of power, found 
for instance in rural communities, have economic 
limitations which limit the amoimt tiiat may be spent 
and still mcpect a reasonable return on the investment. 
They must be supplied by a moderately high-tension 
line because of the distances covered, and the effidency 
of the lines and transformers corresponds within reason¬ 
able limits to those on the major circuits. Circuit¬ 
interrupting equipment for this class of service is 
notably deficient if kept witiiin the usual economic 
limite, particularly so, since die advent of automatic 
searvice restoring equipment now in common use on the 
low-tension side of the transformers used. The greater 
portion of such installations now are protected on the 
high-tension side by fuses of various designs and auto¬ 
matic airbreak switches are employed to a smallAr 
•extent. 

The second important application of high-tension 
fuses at the present time is for the protection of poten¬ 
tial transformers 'used as metering equipment. Since 
^ has become almost universal practise to sacri¬ 
fice the transformer when it gets into trouble and 
depend on the fuse to dear the system from it, the 
necessity for very low-current fuses has disappeared . 

the place filled by a fuse having a rating of from 
nve to ten amperes in series with a resistor. For these 
^nditions present day fuses perform reasonably 


Budneer, Paoiflo Electric Mfg. Corp., San 
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Puses 

The original circuit-interrupting equipment was 
simply a reduced section of the conductor which opened 
the circuit by melting. As the demands increased, 
various alloys melting at lower temperature than the 
usual conductor were employed. For the use on high- 
tension circuits, however, the more durable metals are 
required for sturdy consixuction. 

The melting curves for ideal conditions follow a 
logarithmic law, and if the time is short enough or the 
fuse heat-insulated, as for instance sealed in a vacuum, 
tiie law holds quite dosely for long fuses. For very 
short sections a correction for heat transfer to the 
terminals must be made. 

Theoretically there is a definite quantity of heat re¬ 
quired to melt a given quantity of each metal to be 
supplied as watt seconds by 7* in the fuse. Practi¬ 
cally the various indeterminates, such as conduction 
and radiation, make the calculation of fusing time for a 
given fuse on a given current very difficult and gen¬ 
erally unsatisfactory, so that various empirical or semi- 
empirical formulas have been proposed similar for 
instance to: 

C = 

wh^e C = ampere 

K = a. constant for each metal and 
d = the diameter of the fuse 
Such formulas were determined empirically for each 
fuse for given conditions. 

Of the more general formulas in common use those 
having a factor for the fusing time are the most service¬ 
able, for example: 

^ 0.262 ir^sw, l + a Tm 

iHeOt 1 -h a Tr 

where t = time in seconds 
. d — diameter of wire cm. 
s = mean value of specific heat of wire in 
calories per gram per deg. cent, for 
temperature range 
w = density in grams per cu. cm. 

7 = current in amperes 
fo = resistivity of wire in ohms per cm.* 
a ~ temperature coeffident of wire (average 
value for temperature range) 

Tm = melting point of wire in deg. cent. 

Tr 7= initial temperature. 
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Such formulas give approximate values, since no 
account is taken of latent heat radiation, conduction 
and the effect of wave form, etc. All values are 
considered as effective values of uniform sine waves of 
cm*rent and voltage. 

It is especially difficult to secure accurate values for 
the^ power absorbed by the fuse even with modern 
oscillographic wattmeters because of phase angle, ratio 
errors, and inductive effects. Unless exceptional care is 
taken to eliminate such errors, the records of individual 
trials of watts may vary as much as 1000 per cent. 
For^the same reasons integration of the current and 
voltage waves is equally unsatisfactory. 
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arcing tinie is moreover dependent upon recovery 

sis? Th? IS in turn controlled by the connected 
circuit. The available current is also controlled by the 
connected circmt and may be many times that required 
to melt the fuse, frequently volatilizing it directiy, 
wher^pon the major portion of the required clearing 
time IS taken up in arcing time. 

Since the time of melting is controlled by the size and 
lesistance under control in manufacture, and by the 
ciuTent controlled by the circuit, those fuses having a 
relatively good conductor of small section such as silver 
or copper show the most uniform action in service. 
Sliver IS particularly desirable since it is not easfly 
corroded under the usual service conditions and the 
small amount necessary does not form a conducting 
cloud of vapor such as some of the commoner metals 
used in low-tension fuses. Nearly all fuses now available 
have too much metal to be volatilized before they clear, 
the common expedient of threading a shotgun wad on 
the element of the expulsion type in order to clear the 
tube, being a practical demonstration of this fact. 

The same limitations which are driving time-current 
relay settings out of transmission networks in favor of 
some form of differential or impedance control, operate 
to limit the success of high-tension fuses for selective 
clearing of faults. Puses usually require a far higher 
current rating on a given installation than the relay 
setting would be for the same case were it economically 
possible to use an oil circuit breaker and relays. 

The opm-ating requirements of an acceptable fuse 
may be outlined as follows: 

1. Must fuse on a given current in a given time; 

2. Must clear circuit under all conditions; 

3. Must remain an insulator after clearing. 

There might be added desirable requirements <»a.lling 

for the fulfilling of all of the functions of a good relay 
controlled oil circuit breaker but the above three are 
fundamental and serve to bar most present day high- 
tension fuses from being classed as successful when 
viewed from the user’s standpoint. 

The present day high-tension fuses may be grouped 
according to their method of functioning as follows: 


Comparative data can be secured, however, by 
averaging a considerable number of trials of each type 
and the average performance deduced therefrom, as 
shown in Pig. 1. 

In general, if the fuse be tested at low voltage ii.«=iing 
preferably a good oscillograph and proper control, three 
or four points plotted on logarithmic paper are suffi¬ 
cient to determine its time-current characteristics. The 
time clearing characteristics at high voltage, however, 
do not follow the time fusing curves, since it requires 
more than the melting of the fuse to clear the circuit, 
and this time taken up by contact travel or expulsive 
action is recorded as arc current and is not definitely 
separated from the true fusing time on the record. The 


1. Plain fusible links 

2. Expulsion types 

3. Mechanically retracted contacts 

4. Explosively propelled contacts. 

They all have in common several faults which limit 
their usefulness. First, the time-current control is very 
limited; so much so that it is not practical to operate 
fuses and circuit breakers in series and get selective 
action where the short-circuit current range is more 
than two or three to one, because for heavy currents the 
fuses approach j/^-cycle clearing time whereas the relay 
oil circuit breaker combination have several cjrdes 
minimum. The better the fuse as regards its own 
clearing performance the worse this objection becomes, 
resulting in a higher rating for a quick acting fuse 
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for the same duty than for one of the heavier slower 
acting t 3 T)es. 

Practically all fuses now manufactured emit flame 
and incandescent gas on operation and in addition some 
types metallic parts and jumpers as well. Few high- 
tension fuses in commercial use at present are entirely 
free from this serious objection. 

In addition to the above the several types have the 
following troubles: 

Classes one and two above both fail to dear on normal 
voltage at very slightly above thdr mdting point since 
the containers, glass, porcelain, or organic material, are 
all conductors when heated; it follows that if the fuse is 
gradually heated to incandescence the container will be 
rendered conducting. Fig. 2 shows examples of such 
failures. Some rather spectacular results can be 
expected from either type if the load is gradually in- 



Fig. 2—Fuse Containers Which Have Become Con¬ 
ductors BY Being Heated 


creased at normal voltage for several hours and finally 
allowed to melt the fuse. 

Class three has the primary objection of cost par¬ 
ticularly where liquid fflled, because of the necessary 
close supervision in manufacture and careful handling 
necessary. 

They also have to be carefully vented with some form 
of baffle between the fuse chamber and the liquid in 
order to prevent shattering the contamer. In effect this 
rraults in an expulsion fuse with a very small chamber 
and a liquid insulation chamber below. 

Under-rating, such as using a 10-ampere fuse in 100- 
ampere casmg, increases the safety but exceeds the 
economic limit except in very spedal cases. 

In practise considerable care must be exerdsed in 
order to prevent liquid leakage either direct or by 
evaporation. 

There are at present very few examples of number 


four tsrpe in service, the so-called shotgun fuse being the 
best known example. In this type the contact move¬ 
ment is caused by an explosive, usually powder such as 
is commonly used in fire arms. The fuseitsdf imbedded 
in such powder ignites it as soon as either suffident 
temperature is reached or an arc is started. The clear¬ 
ing speed is always the same and for this reason the 
general type is easily adapted to very small fuses at 
high voltage. 

One disadvantage is the nec^sary dearance required 
for the exit of flame and contacts. 

In application some thought must be given the loca¬ 
tion of the fuses when blown, a common trouble being to 
moxmt them in such a position that when blown in wet 
weather they will fill witii water and- thereby become 
conducting. 

Air Break Switches 

Because of the lack of available time delay in high- 
tension fuses and due to the cost of refilling them when 
blown, many attempts have been made to use automatic 
air-break switches instead. 

The major portion of the air-break switches used for 
such service are manually dosed against a spring or 
weight and tripped by series overload coils. The trip¬ 
ping is accomplished dther direct or through an in¬ 
sulated rod of glass or Bakdite which is used to close a 
contact on a battery circuit. 

The usual clearance between phases is approximately 
eightfeetfor44-kv., and ten feet for 66-kv., and the usual 
tendency is to carry the arc upward from the insulators 
rathOT than across phases. 

Practise in automatic air-break switches has dem¬ 
onstrated that the most satisfactory results are secured 
by mediate speeds, for instance, as the speed usually 
secured in hand operation from two to four feet per 
second contact travel. 

Compared to high-tension fuses very few automatic 
air-break switches are in service so that data on their 
general performance are not readily available. 

The same factors whidi tended in the early days of 
transmission to force better control of the clearing 
action and thereby caused development of relays and 
modem circuit breakers, are operating now to limit the 
use of the same dass' of equipment in modem high- 
voltage distribution lines to those locations where 
selective dearing action is not essential. For service 
where overload protection only is desired and moderate 
interrupting capacity suffident, present day fuses are 
reasonably satii^actory. 

For higher duties, underrating both in current and 
voltage minimizes trouble, but is usually not econom¬ 
ically feasible. 



Motor Control for Wind Tunnel 

Precision Speed Regulation for the Wind Tunnel Motor 
at California Institute of Technology 

BY WILLIAM A. LEWIS* 
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Synopsis,—A wind tunnel for testing model airplanes and their speeds and holds the speed very constant at any set value. Either 
parts requires accurate control of the air velocity. This paper hand or automatic regulation may he employed. The hand control 
describes a tunnel having electric drive for producing the air move- is used for fairly constant speed while the automatic control gives 
ment and explains a system of control, which allows a wide range of very close regulation. 


Introduction 

HE widespread interest in aviation developed during 
the last few years has resulted in a large increase in 
tile facilities both for teaching aeronautics and for 
carrying on furtherinvestigations inthisfield. Under the 
terms of a grant from the Daniel Guggenheim B\md for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, a graduate school of aero¬ 
nautics was recently established at the California 
Institute of Technology. One of the principal features 
of the laboratory, built for the purpose of carrying on the 
• experimental work in this department, is a high-speed 
wind tunnel with a working section ten feet in diameter. 
The propeller which forces the air through the tunnel is 
electrically driven, and tiie equipment and its control 
present several interesting features, which will be 
described in this paper. 

Wind Tunnels 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the drive, a 
general description of the tinrnel Md its use would be 
desirable. Wind tunnels are used for testing model 
airfoil sections and new plane designs to determine 
performance, in the case of planes particularly with 
regard to taking off and landing. The model to be 
tested is supported in tiie center of the working section, 
usually in an inverted position, and when a stream of 
air passes the model, the relative motion of air and 
model simulate flsdng conditions. The model is sup¬ 
ported by wires attached at three points and is held in 
position by the wires and a series of counterweights. 
The supporting wires are attached to a set of balances 
either directly or, as in this case, through a subframe. 
The reactions of the model may be separated into two 
components, a force downstream or tog, and an up¬ 
ward force or lift. Since tiie model is inverted, the 
upward force with respect to tiie model is downward' 
with respect to the balance. These forces are instantly 
felt at the balances and can be computed from the 
balance readings. The values of the forces together 
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witii the temperature, pressure, and velocity of the air, 
are the data for determining tiie performance of the 
model. 

This tunnel is of the dosed-drcnit type, the same air 
being recirculated. A longitudinal section is shown in 
Fig. 1. The tunnel occupies a height of nearly foiu 
floors, the over-all vertical dimensioh being about 45 ft. 
It consists of sections of circular cylinders and cones, 
connected end-to-end to form the closed drcuit shown 
in the illustration. The four sections in tiie observation 
room are made of redwood staves held together by 
hoops of steel rod and angle iron on tiie outside. If 
desired, one or more of the sections may be removed and 
the tunnel operated with open throat, the circuit being 
closed by the observation room itsdf. The remainder 
of the tunnel is made of reinforced concrete, the in¬ 
terior surface of which was formed by the Gunnite 
sprasdng process. At the intersections of the vertical 
and horizontal sections a series of d^ecting vanes 
changes the direction of the wind with minimum loss of 
energy. The completed vane installation in the lower 
20-ft. intersection is shown in Fig. 2. The vanes in the 
two left-hand comers are arranged so that at a future 
date, cooling water may be circulated through them to 
assist in cooling the air in the tunnel. The entire tunnd 
is supported on its own foundation free from the build¬ 
ing, to minimize transmission of vibration. 

Wind VBLOCiry Requirements 

For preliminary work it is desirable to control the 
velocity of the wind from the observation room, but for 
accurate testing the performance is determined entirely 
from the balance readings so that the balance operator 
must have instant and accurate control over the pro¬ 
peller speed. Because of the many variables involved, 
engineering actiaracy requires that the variation in each, 
particularly wind speed, be kept as small as possible. 
The maximum allowable variation in propeller speed 
for satisfactory operation is d= 0.25 per cent. At the 
same time, in order to mzike a complete series of tests it 
is necessary that the air speed be adjustable over a wide 
range. 

To fulfill these requirements the equipment de¬ 
scribed below was designed and installed. Witii it, 
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any wind velocity past the model from a slight breeze 
produced by a propeller speed of only about 40 rev. per 
min, to a cyclone of approximately 200 mi. per hr, at a 
propeller speed of 850 rev. per min., can be easily 
obtained by operating a single control, located at any 
point desired. Within the range from 130 to 860 rev. 
per min. the speed control can be transferred to a 
regulator which will maintain the speed constant with a 



Pig. 1—Longitudinal Section of the Wind Tunnel 
(Vertical Plane) 

voy high degree of accuracy. This range corresponds 
to air velocities of 10 to 200 mi. per hr. By adjusting 
the positions of a coarse and fine rheostat, one of which 
is located at each station, the speed held by the reg¬ 
ulator may be easily adjusted to any value in its range. 



Fia. 2—One of the Lowee DEFiECTiNa Vane Installations 

Propeller Motor 

The propeller is made with four detachable blades 
mounted in a central cast hub. The diameter of the 
propeller is 14 ft. 11 in. and of the tunnel at the section 
wha’e the propeller is located approximatdy 15 ft., so 


that clearance between the propeller and the tunnel 
wall is very small. After consideration of all advantages 
and disadvantages, it was decided to place the motor 
inside the tunnel, supporting it on a structural steel 
frame extending out through the walls of the tunnel into 
a heavy concrete base, and to mount the propeller 
directly on the end of the motor shaft. The obstruc¬ 
tion introduced is not serious if the motor and its frame¬ 
work are not too large, since aerodynamical consider¬ 
ations require that the wind stream be contracted just 
beyond the propeller. 

To drive the propeller at the maximum speed requires 
an input of approximately 750 hp. However, the time 
for obtaining a set of readings is not great and it was 
estimated that a machine of 500 hp. continuous ca¬ 
pacity with short-time overload ratings, would be satis¬ 
factory. The standard machine of this size is equipped 
with bed-plate and pedestal bearings, and was not well 
adapted for the ts^e of mounting required. A special 



Pig. 3—^Pbopellbb Motob, 500 Hp. Continuous Rating 

d^gn, with bearings mounted in end brackets supported 
directly from the motor frame, developed for suWarine 
and other transportation purposes, solved the problem. 
In this way a motor having a completely cylindrical 
frame and an over-all diameter of only 4 ft. 8 in. was 
obtained. The motor, before installation, is shown in 
Fig. 8. The feet shown in the figure were used for 
transportation only, it being found that a smaller over¬ 
all diameter of motor and covering would result if the 
feet were eliminated, and the supporting framework 
made to fit the motor frame. Because of the errors 
which would be introduced into the speed regulation by 
vibration, the framework was made very heavy and 
rigid so that its natural frequency is far higher than 
any introduced by the propeller. A semi-cylindrical 
steel-plate cradle fits the lower half of the motor 
frame and is bolted directly to the motor. Four 
heavy H-seclion columns form the supporting legs and 
are riveted to the cradle. In assembling, the heavily 
reinforced concrete base for the framework was first 
cast complete, with the exception of four pockets for the 
legs. The legs were then inserted in these pockets, and 
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the cradle riveted to the legs. Next the motor was 
mounted, the entire structure alined as a unit, and the 
pockets filled with concrete to unite the framework and 
base into a continuous whole. The U-shaped pockets in 
the rear H-section legs were covwed with steel plates 
and used for wiring gutters, cored ducts in the concrete 
base forming a continuation of these gutters to accessi¬ 
ble locations. The details of the structure can be seen 
in Figs. 4 and 5. 

Cooling the Motor 

One serious problem, introduced by mounting the 
motor inside the tunnel, is that of securing adequate 



Fig. 4— ^Puop£!i,i,i!iii Moron and Pidot Gnnishatob Modntisd 
IN THE Tunned and Pabtly Covebed by Stbbam Line Faibinq 

ventilation and cooling. The entire output of the pro¬ 
peller is eventually converted into heat by friction of 
the air, and since the air is recirculated, this heat, to¬ 
gether with that due to the losses in the motor, will be 
taken up by the air and walls of the tunnel. As data for 
determining the heat transfer from the air to the tunnel 
walls were meager and inaccurate, it was impossible to 
predict the temperature to which the air would rise or 
the time required to reach equilibrium. If the tunnel air 
remained within reasonable temperatvure limits,- it could 
be used for cooling the motor, but an air temperature 
much in excess of 60 deg. cent, would make a separate 
cooling system necessary. Several estimates placed the 
averageairtemperatureinthetunnelat45deg. cent. Be¬ 
cause of the expense of external coolingandin viewofthe 
difficulty of carrying on work in the observation room 
when the temperature of the tunnel is excessive, it was 
felt that use of the tunnel air for motor cooling would be 
satisfactory. Part of the air from the propeller is 
deflected through the motor air passages. 

In order to keep the friction loss caused by the air 
passing outside the motor at a minimum, it was neces¬ 
sary to enclose the motor and its support in a stream 
line fairing, broad nosed at the propeller end and taper¬ 
ing off to a point at the tail. An opening in the nose and 
louvres in the sides allow the ventilating air to pass 
through the motor. In order to keep the pilot generator, 


(a small generator connected to the main shaft and used 
with the speed regulator) at as constant a tempei’ature 
as possible, it is ventilated separately. A baffle in¬ 
serted between the two machines produces the desired 
result. A second set of louvres behind the baffle and a 
third set in the tail provide the necessary cooling air 
circulation. The fairing is composed of a skeleton 
framework. Fig. 4, covered with steel plates screwed in 
place. The section covering the propeller hub revolves 
with the propeller but the remainder is stationary. To 
obtain access to any part of the motor it is necessary 
merely to remove the adjacent plates. An ingenious 
assembly of the skeleton frame allows a large section of 
the fairing to be removed as a unit in case of major 
repairs. Views of the fairing fmmework with several 
of the plates mounted are shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 
After the fairing of the motor itself had been com¬ 
pleted, the legs on each side of the shaft were enclosed 
in additional fairings. Views of the completed instal¬ 
lation are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

Motor-Generator Set 

The propeller motor is a d-c. commutating pole 
machine, since such a speed range could not be obtained 
with constant frequency alternating current. For 
furnishing the direct current and providing a simple 
means of speed variation, an individual synchronous 



Fig. 6—End View op Motob Showing SupPOBTiNa Legs 
Used fob Wibb Guttbbs 

motor-generator set is provided. In order to make 
available the maximum possible amount of direct 
current for physical experiments, the nominal d-c. 
voltage was established at 230 volts, although the actual 
voltage varies from residual of the generator up to 
about 300 volts, depending upon the speed of the 
propeller motor. Both the synchronous motor and the 
d-c. generator are provided with direct-connected 
exciters, separate machines being required because of 
the speed regulator. 

Method op Control 

As the motor-generator set had to be located quite 
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dose to the propeller motor, because of the large cur¬ 
rents involved, it was placed in the sub-basement of the 
btdlding, just outside the tunnel. The most desirable 
location for the control station being near the balances 
in the balance room, five fioors above, electrical remote 
control was adopted for all equipment requiring oper- 



Fio. 6 —^Propblleb End of Main Motor with Fairing 
Completed 

ation during normal running of the tunnel. Direct 
current was considered the most suitable for control 
power, and continuity of service not being absolutely 
essential, a small induction motor-generator set, giving 
125 volts direct current was provided instead of the 
more expensive storage battery. The former t 3 T)e of 
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automatic equipment and need not be described h^e. 
However, since the propeller motor is neither visible 
nor audible from the point of normal opoution and. the 
operators are in general non-dectaical men, it was 
considered worth while to design the entire installation 
for unattended operation and most of the features com¬ 
mon to automatic stations, such as lock-out relay¬ 
bearing temperature relays, reverse-phase voltage, 
current relays, etc., are provided. Also the switching 
operations of starting are automatically controlled so 
that the field is applied and the transfer to full voltage 
is accomplished without the intervention of the operator. 

To secure the wide speed range necessary for the 
propeller motor, the armature voltage or Ward Leonard 
system of control is necessary. To obtmn good effi¬ 
ciency and regulation with this system it is necessary to 
vary the voltage of the generator which supplies the 
motor armature. Control is exercised in this case by 




Fig. 7—^Down Stream End of Main Motor Showing 
Completed Installation 

control, however, is not absolutely reliable and provi¬ 
sion had to be made for disconnecting all the main 
ma/ihiuAs upon failure of control voltage, thus com¬ 
plicating the control circuits considerably. 

The apparatus for starting and controlling the a-c. 
end of the motor-generator set is practically standard 


Fig. 8 —Schematic D-c. Cirocits for Automatic Speed 
Control and Power Supply 

varying the excitation of the generator either by 
chang ing the position of the generator field rheostat or 
the voltage of the exciter or both. The field of the 
motor must, of course, be supplied from a separate 
constant'voltaige source and in this case was connected 
to the eonlrol generator because the voltages of both 
direct-connected exciters for the motor-generator set 
are subject to excessive changes. This connection also 
resulted in the smallest installed auxiliary capacity, 
since field for the propeller motor is not required until 
all the large oil circuit breakers have been closed and 
the closing solenoids deenergized, thus making possible 
joint use of the same control-generator capacity. The 
main d-c. connections are shown in Fig. 8, and the 
armature and field drcmts may be easily traced on the 
diag ram . It will be noticed that a series of double¬ 
throw switches is inserted in the armature circuit of 
the main generator and that the two right-hand switches 
must be closed in the lower position in order to connect 
the propeller motor. Under these conditions the differ¬ 
ential series field is in circuit, acting to stabilize the 
speed by opposing a change in current. When the 
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gen^tor is used for other experiments, the differential 
field may or may not be desired and the third switch 
allows a choice to be made. 

It may also be noticed that no starting resistance is 
provided in the propeller-motor circuit. The starting 
current is kept within sufficiently low limi ts by reduc¬ 
ing the generator voltage to its minimum value before 
closing circuit breaker 172. It is also necessary, of 
course, that the field circuit be closed before the arma¬ 
ture circuit is closed, and that the armature circuit open 
whenever the field circuit opens. These conditions are 
obtained by means of'suitable interlocks so that circidt 
breaker 172 cannot be closed until the motor-operated 
rheostat is “all in,” and as soon as the circuit breaker 
opens, connections not shown in the diagram run the 
rheostat to this position. The motor is started by 
operating a single control switch. If the rheostat is in 
the proper position, the motor starts immediately. If 
not, the motor will start as soon as the rheostat reaches 
the “all in” position. The connections are arranged so 
that field circuit breaker 141 closes first, followed by the 
closing of circuit breaker 172. When stopping, whether 
by hand or by one of the protective features, the break¬ 
ers open in the reverse order. If the field breaks opens 
for any reason, the armature circuit breaker opens 
immediately. 

After the motor has been started, two types of speed 
control are available. Under hand control tiie speed of 
the motor is brought to the desired value and remains 
nearly constant due to the inherent regulation of tiie 
system, although small variations and a gradual creep 
in speed, due to temperature effects, occur. HowevCT, 
this type of control is much simpler and is very satis¬ 
factory for rough or preliminary work. Under regulated 
control the speed is set at a given value corresponding 
to the position of the speed adjusting rheostat, consist¬ 
ing of a coarse and fine section, separatdy adjustable, 
and is held at that speed with a high precision by the 
speed regulator. Although several control stations of 
both types are provided, only one of each is shown in 
the diagram. To accommodate additional stations the 
number of positions of transfer switch 143 is increased, 
and additional speed adjusting rheostats and relays, 
193, are provided for each regulated station and addi¬ 
tional speed control switches for each hand control 
station. For hand control, the entire adjustment is 
obtained by control of the generator field rheostat, 
whereas the two elements of the regulator control both 
the voltage of the exciter and the position of the 
generator rheostat. 

For hand control, transfer switch 143 is closed in the 
hand position, thus connecting the speed-control switch 
to a source of power, and the operation of this switch 
vwll cause tiie rheostat to be driven in one direction or 
the other, thus increasing or decreasing tibie generator 
voltage and consequently the speed of the propellOT 
motor. It may be noticed that there are two rheostats in 
the exmter field circuit, so that the voltage of the ex¬ 


citer is dependent on the position of both rheostats. 
However, under hand control, rday 193-B is deener¬ 
gized so that its back contact is closed, short-circuiting 
the right-hand rheostat, and the exciter voltage is thus 
determined in this case entirely by the position of the 
left-hand rheostat. The latter is set at a position which 
will give normal exciter voltage and is left unchanged, 
so that the generator rheostat has complete control of 
the propeller-motor speed. 

To obtain regulated control, transfer switch 143 is 
changed to the “Reg.” position. Auxiliary drcuits, not 
shown, immediately run the generator rheostat to the 
“all in” position, and energize relays 193-B and 193-A. 
Relay 193-A connects the pilot generator armature to 
the main element of the speed regulator throiigh the 
speed adjusting rheostat. Relay 193-B short circuits 
the left-hand exciter rheostat and inserts the right-hand 
one in the drcuit. The field of the pilot genmator is 
energized through'an auxiliary contact of the field 
drcuit breaker 141 and the current regulator, and tiiere- 
fore carries a constant current whenevo* the propeller 
motor is running. Under these conditions the voltage 
gena'ated by the pilot generator is directly proportional 
to speed. A definite fraction of this voltage, dep«idihg 
upon the position of the speed adjusting rheostat, is 
impressed upon the main element of the regulator. If 
this voltage is below the amount required to open the 
regulator contacts, the contacts dose and short-circuit 
the exdter rheostat. This raises the exdter voltage, 
hence also the generator voltage, the motor speed, and 
the pilot generator voltage. If the increase in pilot gen¬ 
erator voltage is suffident, the contacts will opei, the 
exdter voltage will fall and with it, the generator 
voltage, the propeller motor speed, and the pilot gen¬ 
erator voltage, until the contacts dose again. The 
process repeats continuously. An auxiliary coil and 
plunga*, not shown in the diagram but connected across 
the exdter terminals, react on the contacts in the same 
manner as the d-c. coil in an a-c. generator voltage 
regulator, preventing hunting and keeping tiie oscil¬ 
lations in speed, produced by the above described 
opening and dosing of contacts, within the most minute 
limits. Under this condition lie mean speed is a func¬ 
tion of the position of the speed adjusting rheostat, 
since the average current in the regulator coil must be a 
constant and the drop across the rheostat then depends 
only on its position. 

If, in the first instance, the increase in pilot gen^tor 
voltage was insufficient to open the contacts, the dbrat- 
ing action does not occur and a speed balance is not 
obtained. The ^eed range over which a balance can 
be obtained with a fixed position of the generator field 
rheostat is very small, and to increase this range, the 
auxiliary element of the regulator is provided. If the 
Twain contacts remain dosed, the exdter voltage will 
rise above a predetermined value at which one of the 
contacts of the auxiliary element doses, and this contact 
changes tiie position of the genai'ator rheostat until the 
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regulator contacts open, the exciter voltage falls, and 
the auxiliary contact opens again. Conditions are now 
satisfactory and the vibrating action of the contacts is 
immediately set up and a balance obtained. In case 
tile resistance in the speed-adjusting rheostat is reduced, 
the regulator contacts immediately open, reducing the 
exciter voltage, the generator voltage, the motor speed, 
and the pilot generator voltage in turn. If the drop is 
suflSdent, the contacts will close again, a new vibrating 
action will be set up and a new speed maintained. If the 
contacts do not close, the exdter voltage will fall so low 
that the other contact of the auxiliary element wiU 
close, increase the resistance in the generator field, 
reduce the speed of the propeller and finally the pilot 
generator voltage, until the contacts again close and a 
new vibrating point is established. Thus, the quick¬ 
acting vibrating regulator maintains a precision control 
over a narrow range and this range is shifted to the 
proper part of a much broader range by means of the 
auxiliary element, thus providing a precise speed 
control over a broad range. 

Operating Results 

The installation described above is giving entire 
satisfaction in the operation of the wind tunnel at 
California Institute of Technology, both with regard 
to ease of control and accuracy of speed regulation. 
Although no precision instruments are available for 
measuring the actual instantaneous variations, obser¬ 
vations of an accurate electric tachometer indicate 
instantaneous variations of less than 0.2 per cent plus 
or minus, after the regulating equipment has assumed 
operating temperature, requiring about one half-hour. 

There are innumerable causes of instantaneous speed 
variation, the prindpal ones bdng resistance changes 
due to temperature variations in the armature and field 
of the propeller motor, main generator and exdters, 
change in load due to change in angle of attack of the 
model, change of supply frequency, etc. However, 
none of these changes can exceed the limit given above 
of ±0.2 per cent without bringing about a corrective 
action from the regulator, so that none of these effects 
produce any permanent variations or any beyond tiie 
stated limits unless they are of such extreme magnitude 
and so rapid th^ the regulator is unable to respond and 
correct them before Ihe limit is reached. 

The only causes of permanent variation are those 


which affect the accuracy of the speed regulator, and 
include changes in resistance of the regulator circuits 
and change in permeability of the pilot-generator field 
with temperature. Such effects cause a gradual increase 
in speed of approximately 0.25 per cent per hour after 
operating temperature has been reached, and may be 
easily corrected for by adjustment of the speed-adjust¬ 
ing rheostat. 

As explained above, no permanent speed change is 
caused by variation in a-c. line voltage or frequency, the 
changes being immediately corrected for by action of 
the speed regulator. No data are available regarding 
the speed of corrective action of the regulator or the 
amount and rate of change necessary to prevent the 
regulator keeping the speed within the allowable liniits. 
Although the assembly was developed for a special 
application, it is composed entirely of standard appar¬ 
atus and has several features which may be adaptable 
to other purposes requiring a wide speed range with a 
high degree of accuracy in speed regulation. 
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Appendix 

Appabattjs 

Propeller Motor: 500-hp., 230-volt, 700-rev. per min., at full 
load, shunt connected. 

Main Generator: 430-lnv., 230-volt, 1000-rev. per min., differ¬ 
ential compound. 

Main A-C. Motor: 610-hp., 2200-volt, 3-phaae eyuohronous. 

M-G Set for Control Supply: 9 J^-kw., 125 volt, 1600-rev. per 
min. compound generator; 220-volt, 3-phase induction motor. 

Pilot Generator on the Propeller Motor Shaft: Rated 1.5 kw. 
(but in a lai^er frame for negligible temperature rise) 600-volt, 
700-rev. per min., separately excited. 

Automatic Switchboard contains: 3000-ampere automatic 
circuit breaker, accelerating relays, miso. relays, field contactor, 
overload relays, annunciator relay. 

Speed Control.Switchboard contains: Phase balance relay, 
voltage balance relay, control switches and indicators and 
regulator operating from the pilot generator. 

Much additional apparatus such as exciters and switchboard 
meters have not been listed in detail. 
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Synopsis*—The paper describes the technique and apparatus 
of sound picture recording and reproduction, with emphasis on 
their electrical engineering aspects* 

The various steps in the processes of disk and film recordmg are 
outlined as they take place in the Western Electric systems. Micro¬ 
phone placements, sound insulation, monitoring and mixing, and 
the circuits for amplifying currents and distributing them to record¬ 


ing machines are discussed. This is followed by a description of 
the disk and film recording machines. 

The changes which have been required in theater equipment to 
provide for Ike reprodaction and projection of sound in synchrornsm 
with motion pictures are outlined. 

Some of the lahornlory developments and studies out of which re¬ 
cording and reproduction methods have grown nregivenhnef mention^ 


T he sound motion picture, youngest of the arts, is 
a development of electrical, mechanical, and chem¬ 
ical science. The electrical development in the 
motion picture industry was at first a normal one which 
kept pace with the demands of the industry with respect 
to light and power. Then came an event which was sud¬ 
den and dramatic. The motion picture industry was, 
literally and figuratively speaking, electrified. It was 
realized that laboratory research work directed toward 
improvement of the telephone and the radio could be 
combined with the motion picture and the silent screen 
given a voice. The sound picture is a combination of 
the silent motion picture and the electrical pick-up, am¬ 
plification, transmission, recording, and reproduction of 
sound. The essentials of the sound processes are the 
recording and synchronizing of sound on either film or 
disk records with a satisfactory method of synchronized 
reproduction. 

At first sound pictxires were a novelty. People at¬ 
tended the theaters out of curiosity. Motion picture 
actors were vitally interested in voice tests. Many mis¬ 
haps and troubles occurred as well as amusing incidents 
regarding the use of the strange recording equipment. 
Finally, sound recording methods have been adapted to 
motion picture production requirements and the mo¬ 
tion picture industry has started the serious production 
of sound pictures for entertainment with success a 
certainty. 

That the development of sound recording and repro¬ 
duction should be closely related to that of the telephone 
is only natural since many of the fundamental princi¬ 
ples are similar. In what follows the authors will have 
in mind principally the Western Electric systems of 
recording and reproduction. 

Sound picture production requires the fmthfid record¬ 
ing of sound in synchronism with a motion picture, and 
the faithful reproduction of the sound in synchronism with 
the projected picture, in order to create the illusion that 
the actor in the picture is actually talking or singing. 
Sound Picture Recording 
The electrical recording of sound requires a method 
of transforming sound vibrations into electric currents, 
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then the transmission, control, and amplification of 
these currents, and finally a method of changing the 
electrical energy into mechanical energy in order that a 
permanent record may be had on the recording medium 
either by modulated light on a sensitized film or the 
movement of a cutting stylus in soft wax. What the 
purely electrical operations involved chiefly do is to as¬ 
sist in the pick-up of different sound sources, the trans¬ 
mission of these vibrations, and their amplification (or 
reinforcement) in any desired amount. 



Fia. 1 —Schematic Diaokam of Recobdinc System 

A schematic drawing of a studio recording system in 
simplest form is shown in Fig. 1. The essential parts of 
such a system consist of microphone pick-ups on the 
stage, a mixer and volume control in the monitor room, 
system and monitor amplifiers, recording machines, 
and a synchronous motor system for synchronizing the 
recorders with the cameras. These various component 
parts of the system will be explained in more detail. 

The recording stages (called sound stages) are con¬ 
structed in such a manner that external noises may be 
excluded. The reason for this is, of course, obvious. 
Usually soundproofing is accomplished by the use of 
double or triple walls with intervening air spaces for 
deadening. The interior treatment of the sound stage 
is also of interest. The walls and ceiling are usually 
covered with sound absorbing materials. The choice of 
a particular material depends upon the amount of sound 
absorption needed, and upon the frequency absorption 
characteristics of that material, since all materials do- 
not absorb the various frequencies uniformly. If a 
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large amotmt of material of high absorbing ability is 
used, the stages become “dead,” which means that very 
little reflection of sormd from surfaces takes place. If 
too little or too inefficient absorbing material is used, 
the stage is objectionably “live.” A condition between 
these extremes must be generally sought. Portable 
damping in the form of large flats covered with acoustic 
material is also used. A cross section of a typical wall 
construction is shown in Fig. 2. 

The monitoring rooms are sound treated somewhat 
in the same way as are the sound stages. This is done 

__ ^ OUTSIDE PLASTER WALL 

STUDS 

2 LAYERS ^ SHEET ROCK 

—-4* AIR SPACE 

SHEET ROCK 

go A" ROCK .WOOL 
WITH CHICKEN 
WIRE AND CLOTH 

WALL SECTION 
CONSTRUCTION DETAIL 

Pig. 2—Cnoss Section op Typical Sound Stage Wall 
Construction 

in order to exclude all soimds except those which the 
monitor man wishes to hear, and to provide the proper 
acoustical conditions. 

During the recording of a scene, there are many prob¬ 
lems that confront the monitor man. The nncrophone 
or microphones must be placed in such positions as to 
pick up satisfactorily the speech or music occurring on 
the set. Often the location of the microphone is compli¬ 
cated by the construction of the set, and by the neces¬ 
sity for keeping it out of the field of view of the camera. 
The microphone may be mounted on a floor stand, himg 



Pig. 3—^Intbmob of Sound Stag® 

Note monitor wandow and horn used by monitor man when talking to 
people on stage 


from the ceiling, or as is more often the case, suspended 
from the end of a long boom which has numerous ad¬ 
justments for vertical and horizontal motion. The 
type of microphone used is the condenser transmitter. 
Mg. 4 shows a view of this instrument, with its asso¬ 
ciated amplifier. It is essentially a condenser, in which 
one of the plates is a very thin stretched sheet of dura¬ 
lumin, which may be set in vibration by sound waves. 
Thereby the capacity of the microphone is varied and an 
electromotive force set up in the electrical drcuit to 


which the microphone is connected. If the microphone 
is made to have its diaphram resonance above the range 
of frequencies being recorded, it will transmit this range 
with very little distortion. Fig. 5 shows a typical fre¬ 
quency response characteristic of a microphone of the 
condenser transmitter t 3 q)e. 

Various kinds of materials are used in the con- 



PiG. 4 —Condenser Tbansmittbe Microphone with Asso¬ 
ciated AmfiiIfier 

struction of sets, although the general tendency is to 
use those materials which are sound absorbing. The 
sets may have two or three walls, very seldom being 
completely closed. These varying conditions make it 
necessary for the monitor man to locate his pick-ups 
carefully in order to adiieve the best results. Some 
monitor men prefer to use only one microphone while 
others are accustomed to use a number of microphones. 



Pig. 6—Pbequbnct Rbsponbb Charaotbbistio of Con- 

' DENSER TrANSMITTEB MiOBOPHONE 

All these factors, together with the personal element 
introduced by the actors themselves, constitute a diffi¬ 
cult and important problem for those who operate 
sound equipment. 

During actual recording, the director, as well as all 
othra* onlookfflB, must remain absolutely quiet. Rus¬ 
tling movements, footsteps, or a cough, are readily 
recorded. 
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In order to eliminate camera and motor noise camera 
booths have been used which are constructed of sound 
proof material with a clear glass window in front for the 
camera to “shoot” through. The booths are usually 



Pio. 6 —View of Stage and Sets from Monitor Platform 

constructed in two sizes, accommodating one or two 
cameras. When two cameras are used, one, by means 
of a special lens, provides the “close up,” the other 
cajnei^ being used for the “long shot.” The camera 



Pig. 7—Interior op Camera Booth 
Note motors and flexible drives to cameras. Prologue set of **The Iron 
Mask” may be seen through the glass window 

booths are mounted on rollers so that they may 
be moved about, but at best they have proved a 
clumsy and awkward expedient. The development of si¬ 
lent cameras and drives is now tmder way so that 
camera men may employ methods similar to those used 


in photographing silent motion pictures. The new 
sound devices have placed many rigid technical ob¬ 
stacles in the path of motion picture production, but 
gradually these various obstacles are being eliminated 
so that the freedom of silent motion picture days may 
again be realized. Several camera booths are used in 
photographing a scene. In this way various angles may 
be photographed simultaneously in synchronism with 
one sound track. The film cutter is then free to use any 
camera angle or close up that will enhance the dramatic 
and artistic effect of the finished picture. 

The monitor man is responsible for the balance, qual¬ 
ity, and volume of the recording. It is his duty to be 
thoroughly familiar with the action being photographed, 
the acoustic conditions of the set, and to properly lo¬ 
cate the microphones for the best over-all results. He 
sits at a bay window in the monitor room with a dear 
view of the stage. (Fig. 8.) Sounds are heard from the 
stage by means of electrical pick-up and monitor horns 



Pig. 8—^The Monitoring Bay and Controls 

only, since the monitor room is insulated from the stage 
by sound-proof walls. The monitor room simulates 
theater reva-beration conditions, thus assisting the 
monitor man in obtaining the best recording results 
from the theater patrons’ “auditory viewpoint.” 

The mixer table is the centralized control of the sys¬ 
tem. Controls are located here for fading in and out 
microphones, maintaining the volume balance between 
several microphones, and regulating over-all volume; 
also for operating communication systems, signal lights, 
and relay control switches. The volume indicator pro¬ 
vides a visual method for the monitor man to keep the 
sound volume range within the limits of the recording 
system. 

Rg. 9 shows a more detailed schematic of the ampli¬ 
fier and recording systems. The microphone junction 
box which permits the interconnection of different mi- 
CTophones, is located on the stage. Flexible cables 
from the miCTophones are connected to this box. The 
microphone circuits enter tiie mixer on the control 
platform where the mixing operation is performed 
and amplification obtained before trunking to the 
recording building. In the recording building, which 
is usually separated from the stages because of the fire 
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hazard, is concenlrated all the recording, power, and 
auxiliary equipment except that mentioned above. 
In this building are located the wax shaving room (for 
preparing wax records), battery room, motor-generator 
room, “dubbing”* room, film loading room, recording 
rooms, test laboratory, and amplifier room. (Fig. 10.) 

The amplifier room contains the system amplifiers, 
monitor amplifiers, and power control panels for all the 
channels. “Chatmel” is the designation for all the 
equipment associated with one stage. 

Bridging amplifies with impedance relations and 
circuit arrangement such that little or no loss or dis¬ 
tortion is introduced into the circuit, divide the elec¬ 
trical circuit four ways. The bridging amplifier outputs 
are connected to the wax and film recording machines 
in the recording room. The electrical wax recorder re- 
qxures approximately -f 8 to + 10 db. volume level, the 
light valve on the film recorder about -f-0 db.* (Fig. 11.) 



Fig. 9—Sobbmatic Diagbah of One Complete Ebcobdino 

Channel 


The volume level for each recording machine may be 
adjusted by variable att^uators adjacent to the ma¬ 
chines. If the . picture is to be released with the sound 
recorded on film, it is common practise to operate two 
film recording machines for the permanent film record 
and one wax recorder for playback purposes. 

Monitoring is accomplished in two ways,—direct and 
indirect. The direct monitor circuit originates at the 
bridging bus and by means of an artifidal line, attenu¬ 
ator, relay, and amplifier system is connected to the 
horns in the monitor room. This affords a very ac¬ 
curate method of determining the balance, volume, and 
quality of the stage pick-up and is useful in predeter¬ 
mining during rehearsal the location and number of mi¬ 
crophones necessary for a particular scene. The 

3. “Dubbing” signifies a copying or combining process effected 
tbrougb re-recording. 

4. Tbe zero reference level is an arbitrary reference level 
which is determined by tbe output of a particular type of vacuum 
tube. Each 10 db. above or below this level signifies a multipli- 
cation of tbe power tenfold or a diminution to one-tenth. 


indirect monitor provides an opportunity to judge the 
quality of the recording at the point where the sensi¬ 
tized film is actually exposed. Possible overloads of 
the light valve and noise or distortion are easily 
detected. This method of monitoring insures favorable 
recording conditions, or the immediate detection of 
trouble. 

In the film recorder a photoelectric cell is located in 
back of the film and in line ,with the modulated light 



Fig. 10—Rbcobding Building Flooe Plan 

beam striking the film from the front. A small amount 
of modulated light is transmitted through the film and 
reaches this photoelectric cell which transforms the 
light into a weak electric current. This current is am¬ 
plified by a photoelectric cell amplifier attached to the 
recorder. The output is connected to the monitoring 
circuit in the amplifier room where sufficient amplifica¬ 
tion is obtained to provide loud speaker volume. By 



Fig. 11—Schematic Cibcuit of Recobding Channel and 
Volume Level Diagbam 


means of relays controlled from the monitor platform, 
the monitoring horns may be connected to either direct 
or indirect monitor during the recording process, and by 
the use of an artifidal line tiie volumes of the direct and 
indirect monitor are balanced. 

The recording rooms usually contain two film record¬ 
ing and two disk recording machines. These machines 
are associated with one recording channel. They are 
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all driven by synchronous motors in synchronism with 
the camera motors on the stage. 

The wax recording machine, used in the Western 
Electric system of disk recording, may be compared to a 
high-grade lathe. (Fig. 13.) The machine consists of 
the following parts: a motor drive, a reduction gear 



12—Room—T'owku Con’i’hoi. Pankt. and 
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with a belt drive connected to the lead screw, which 
moves a recordei’ radially across the surface of the wax 
disk, and a .second reduction gear driving a turn-table 
on which the wax is placed. The second reduction gear 
reduces the motor speed of 1200 rev. per min. to a turn¬ 
table speed of rev. per min. A damping arrange- 



Fio. 13 —Wax Rbcohoing Machines 


ment, consisting of two sets of vanes placed in oil, 
damps natural periods of oscillation. 

After the disk has been polished it is placed on the 
turn-table of the recording machine. The recording is 
made with an electrical recorder which receives its 
power from the system amplifiers. The electrical energy 
^ives a recording stylus. The recording stylus, made 
of sapphire or ruby, must be sharp and of a shape to 


insure a clean cut, since any roughness in the walls of 
the groove introduces extraneous noise in the re¬ 
produced sound. The records used in the Western 
Electric system are lateral cut records, in which the 
grooves are of constant depth and oscillate about a 
smooth spiral. To maintain the cut at the correct 
depth, a so-called advance ball is used which rides 
lightly on the polished surface of the disk and supports 
the stylus. A microscope is employed to observe the 
groove during this adjustment and during the recording 
process. The recorders have been designed to operate 
over a range of frequencies from 30 to 6500 cycles per 
second. 

After a record has been cut, two procedpres may be 
followed,—the record may be processed for use in 
theaters, or the sound may be reproduced directly from 
the wax records by means of a "playback” reproducer. 
The "playback” reproducer does not rest on the record 
as those xised in theater or phonograph reproduction, 
but is supported by the carriage and driven by the lead 
screw of the recording machine. The vertical pressure 



Fia. 14—^PiLM Rbcohdinq Machines 


of the needle point on the record has been reduced to a 
minimum. Since the groove has to drive the needle 
point of the reproducer properly, reduction of the ver¬ 
tical pressure means reduction of the mechanical im¬ 
pedance offered by the needle point to transverse 
vibration. To accomplish this, the mass and stiffness 
of the playback reproducer have been determined so 
that the response of the playbacks in use at present 
compares favorably with that obtained from finished 
records. The use of the wax playback has proved ad¬ 
vantageous to the director and actors in immediately 
judging the dramatic effect and the quality of a recorded 
scene without the necessity of waiting for the film or wax 
record to be processed. 

The film recorder (Fig. 14)- and its driving motors 
are usually mounted on the same base which in per¬ 
manent installations is a concrete slab insulated from 
the building structure by means of cork mats to prevent 
the transmission of excessive vibrations to the recording 
machine. 

I'he machine contains a mechanical damped film 
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drive mechanism, and by means of a lamp, lens 
assembly, and light valve, records sound on the film. 

Referring to Fig. 14, the film recorder control and 
power panel may be noted on the wall. Adjacent to the 
panel is a dessicator for storing light valves. 

The light valve® is an electromechanical shutter ac¬ 
tuated by amplified sound currents. It modulates a 



Pig. 16— ^Light Valve 


wound rotors of polyphase slip ring induction motors 
with similar electrical impedance characteristics, in 
parallel, and the placing of an alternating voltage 
across ^e stator. Each motor acts as a transformer. 
The rotors of all driving motors are brought into the 
same electrical phase relation as is presented by the 
distributor motor. This system gives a strong inter¬ 
locking action between all motors. Mechanical rota¬ 
tion of the distributor rotor produces a corresponding 
rotation of all other interlocked rotors. Hence, if the 
rotor on the distributor is drivoi at a constant speed, all 
interlocked motors are likewise driven at the same speed 
independently of the power supply frequency and the 
actual number of revolutions from start to stop is ex¬ 
actly the same for all motors. (See Fig. 16 a.) 

The system may be thought of as a long shaft (see 
Fig. 16 b) with all loads geared directly thereto. The 
shaft is then driven by the distributor motor at a con¬ 
stant speed and all loads will then run in synchronism 


light beam of constant intensity which is projected by 
means of the lens system on to the film, thus producing 
a film record of variable density. 

The image of the light valve aperture is projected on 
to the film half size, so that it appears on the sxirface of 
the film in an unmodulated state as a line 1 mil wide 
and 128 mils long. 



Fig. 16a—Schematic Diagram of Motor System 
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Fig. 16b—^Mechanical Analogy op Motor System 


The interlocking® of the motor system employs a 
principle known for many years in the electrical power 
field. It consists of connecting the stators and wire 

5. For a more detailed discussion, see' ‘Sound Recording witb 
the Light Valve,” D. MacKenzie, BM System Tech. JL, January, 
1929. 

6. For a complete discussion of the synchronizing and regu¬ 
lating methods used, see “Synchronization and Speed Control of 
Synchronized Pictures,” H. M. Stoller, Bell System Tech. Jl., 
January, 1929. 



Fig. 17—Schematic Diaobam of Speed Control Cihcuit 
FOB D-C. Motor 


and likewise have the same number of revolutions from 
start to finish. 

This feature of having the s^e number of revolu¬ 
tions from start is rather an important one. It permits 
the marking for synchronization of the sound ^ and 
picture film while stationary while still having complete 
synchronization throughout, and is also important in 
the transferring of the sound record from one film or 
disk record to another film or disk in a “dubbing” 
process. 

Accurate speed control for both the recording and 
r^rodudng of sound films is required for all types of 
sound pictures. It is well known that the musical 
pitch varies directly with frequency and, therefore, in 
order that the reproduced sound may have the same 
pitch as the original, tiie record or film-must run at an 
assigned constant speed. 

The control cabinet (see Fig. 17) is the means for 
obtaining the constant speed of 1200 rev. per min. All 
•recording and reprodudng equipm^it is driven by 1200 
rev. per min. motors. Referring again to the two draw¬ 
ings, Fig. 16 and Fig. 17, thedrivingunitisacompound 
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wound d-c. motor, which has, in addition to the regular 
series field, a special series field which is used to give 
extra torque at starting and is automatically cut out 
before the motqr reaches f\xll speed. It also has a shunt 
regulating field in which the current is governed by the 
vacuum tube control circuit. The motor is equipped 
with a small inductor generator which delivers 720 
cycles to the control box at 1200 rev. per min. The 
armature winding of the motor is tapped at two oppo¬ 
site points, through slip rings; by this means -720 cycles 




is made up of Rio, Ru, and R 12 and Ct bridged across 
the regulating field terminals, and gives a compensating 
action so that the speed is held within a fraction of one 
per cent. 

The motor system is usually started and stopped by 
motor controls operated by the film recorder attendant 
in the recording room. When a “take” is about to be 
made the signal is received to ‘fintOTlock.” One phase 
of the 220-volt, three-phase power supply is closed, thus 
locking all the motors in a stationary position. Pihn in 
the cam^as and film recorders is punched. A synchro¬ 
nizing start mark is also placed on the wax disk. Va¬ 
rious colored signal lights controlled in the recording 
room, monitor room, and stage, when lighted indicate 
that all is in readiness. The system is started by dos¬ 
ing the third wire of the three-phase, 220-volt power 
supply and the 110-volt d-c. supply for the d-c. distrib¬ 
utor drive motor. A meter indicates when tiie system 
is up to speed and that the speed control is operating 
properly. When the motors are up to speed all operating 
stations receive a red bull's eye signal and the director 
starts the action. Red lights serve as a warning that 
recording is actually in process and that quiet must be 
maintained on the stage. 

The wiring arrangement of the recording system pro¬ 
vides full fiexibility so that any stage may be connected 
to any recording room or amplifiers of one channel sub¬ 
stituted for those of anotiier. A dual set of storage 
batteries supplies filament and plate current to all am¬ 
plifiers, recorder lights, and auxiliary equipment. A 
constant potential system of charging is used. 

Maintenance routines similar to those employed in 
large tdephone repeater stations have been found ex¬ 
pedient. In this way any potential trouble hazard in 
the electrical S 3 ^tem is anticipated since a failure dur¬ 
ing recording is very serious and expensive. The test 
laboratory is equipped with oscillators and suitable 
testing apparatus so tiiat every channel may be tested 
daily before going into production. 


a-c. is delivered to the control box for vacuum tube 
filament and plate supply. 

The operation of the control circuit is governed by 
the low pass filters Fi and F 2 with a 720-cycle cut-off. 
Below the cut-off frequency, a voltage is applied to the 
plate of tube Vi which in turn produces a comparatively 
high negative potential on the grids of tubes V 2 and Vs 
by means of the voltage drop across Rg. Hence the 
space current of V 2 and Vg throujdi the shunt 
regulating field is small and the motor speeds up. When 
up to speed (1200 rev. per min.) the 720-cycle current 
is regulated by the frequency cut-off characteristic Fi 
and F 2 and the space current of Vi is decreased which 
reduces the negative grid potential of Vg and Vg. This 
permits a larger fiow of cfrect current from V 2 and V» 
to the shunt regulating field and hence the motor slows 
down. In addition to the above controlling action, a 
feedback circuit for tube Vi is provided. This circuit 


Sound Picture Reproduction^ 

The introduction of sound into the motion picture 
theater has also necessitated changes. It has been nec¬ 
essary to redesign and rebuild the projection booths to 
take care of the [^edal sormd reproducing equipment. 
Towers have been built to support the horns behind 
the sCTeen. In some instances theaters have been 
treated acoustically in order to improve the reproduc¬ 
tion. Speech, music, and incidental sounds must be 
reproduced with fiddity in order that the effect be 
realistic. 

A typical installation layout for. talking motion pic¬ 
tures, as shown in Fig. 19, consists q^; (1) film and tok 

7 . The sound reproduction system used in theaters will be 
discussed only briefly, on account of the rather complete descrip¬ 
tion giyen by E. 0. Scriven in Bell System Tech. Jl., January, 
1929, “A Sound Projector System for use in Motion Picture 
Theaters.” 
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reproducing attachments, by means of which small elec- The photoelectric cell output is strengthened by a small 
trie currents are generated with variations correspond- amplifier built into the sound attachment and then car¬ 
ing to the sound waves produced in recording, (2) vacu- ried to a fader which is used to control the sound volume 
um tube amplifiers which greatly magnify these electric during the showing of the film. From the fader the 
currents, and (3 )soimd projectors consisting of receivers current is carried to an amplifier of size and power suit- 
and horns which convert this electric energy into sound, able for the theater, (Fig. 22). The output of this 
Sound film is run through a standard projector modi- amplifier passes through a distributor panel to the loud 
fied by the addition of the soimd reproducing at- spiers and horns located behind the screen from which 
I I ^ the sound issues in synchronism with the picture. 



Fig. 19—Theater Cross Section Showing Sound Repro¬ 
ducing Equipment 


tachment. This is located between the head mechanism 
and tiie lower take-up magazine. 

A light beam of high intensity is concentrated by an 
optical system containing a slit and focused to a fine line 
across the sound track of the film which passes through 
the sound gate. The film at this point moves with a 
uniform recording speed of 90 ft. per minute. On the 
film the sound record consists of a narrow margin (the 
sound track of Fig. 21). 



Pig. 20—Projection Booth, Showing CNiyERSAi. Picture 
Projection and Sound Reproducing Machines 


The spacing of the light and dark bands along this 
track determines tiie pitch of the sound, while the vary¬ 
ing density determines the quality and the loudness, 
i. e., the greater tiie contrast between light and dark 
bands, the louder the sound. On the other side of the 
somid gate and back of tiie film is a photoelectric cell 
which produces a small electric current with variations 
corresponding to the modulated light which strikes it. 



Pig. 21—Picture and Sound on Same Fidm—^Variable 
Density Method 

In the disk method of reproduction a current is^gene- 
rated by an electric reproducer pla 3 dng on a disk record. 
The record is much larger tian an ordinary phonograph 
record and revolves at 38)^ rev. per min., thus enabling 
each record to play throughout a whole red. The small 
dectric current from the reproducer is carried to the 
fader where control is effected and thence to the ampli¬ 
fier and loud speaker system as in the film method. 



Pig. 22—Theater Amplifier Equipment 

By using two projectors alternately, a continuous 
program can be. run as with silent picture projection. 
This is accomplished by using the fader as a sound con¬ 
trol at the same time lliat the changeover is made from 
one red to the next. At the end of each disk or film 
record there is ^ overlap into tbe next, so that 
with proper opdation the audience is unaware of any 
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change being made. Unlike silent motion picture pro¬ 
jection where the film is generally projected at a faster 
speed than it was photographed, the sound picture must 
be shown at exactly the same speed at which it 
was made, or 90 ft. per minute. If a faster speed were 
used in reproduction, the pitch would be changed, caus¬ 
ing the voice or music to be distorted. A constant 
speed is maintained by means of a special type of motor 
and a vacuum tube controlled electrical governing sys¬ 
tem similar to the distributor controlled sjretem used 
in recording. 


R 



Fig. 23— ^Thb Picture Transmission Light Valve 
DEiPENDENCE OP SOUND PICTURES ON 

Other Electrical Engineering Developments 

The general processes involved in disk and film 
recording and reproduction have been discussed. From 
studio microphones to theater loud speakers the depen¬ 
dence of this new technique upon other electrical 
engineering developmeats has been heavy. Many, kinds 
of apparatus, developed for other purposes, have been 
borrowed or adapted for use here, and many kinds of 
studies having other objects in view, have aided the 
comm^cial application of sound to motion pictures. 



Fig. 24— ^Picture Transmission Receiving Optical System 

We need but to. survey the series of steps involved 
in the processes of recording and reproduction to see 
these relationships. Let us consider a few of the types 
of apparatus employed: 

1. Microphcmes, or Condenser Transmitters. The 
condraiser transmitter, as will be noted later, was de¬ 
veloped originally in connection with studies of high 
quality telephonic speech. The transmission required 
for high quality studies does not differ greatly from that 
required for effective illusion in soimd pictures. Origi¬ 
nated by Mr. E. C. Wente,* the condenser transmitter 
comprised a substantial step beyond tihe earlier carbon 

8. See “Electrostatic Transmitter,” E. C. Wente, Phys, Rev., 
May 1922, pp. 498-50 


microphones. While the latter are suitable for the com¬ 
mercial transmission of speech, they do not give the 
frequency range of transmission and the freedom from 
noise necessary in soimd pictures. 

Since the condenser transmitter is inherently an in¬ 
efficient instrument, it has required to have closely as¬ 
sociated with it a specially designed amplifier which 
increases the transmitter output but does not d^rade 
the transmission nor introduce appreciable noise. 

One of the most important uses to which the con¬ 
denser transmitter has been put is in connection with 
expoimental quality studies on speech and music. These 
studies will be referred to below. 

2. The Light Valve. The light valve, also developed 
by Mr. Wente, has been adapted from the light valve 
used regularly in the commercial transmission of pic¬ 
tures over telephone lines." The latter instrument uses 
but a single duralumin ribbon, the former a loop of 
duralumin ribbon of lighter weight. The smaller fre¬ 
quency range required for transmitting still pictures. 


Pig. 25— ^Photomicrograph op Variable Density Type 
Pictures as Transmitted over Telephone Line 

as compared with the transmission of high quality 
speech and music, accounts for the heavier construction 
permissible there. 

Fig. 23 shows the picture transmission light valve, 
and Fig. 24 its arrangement in the receiving optical 
system. 

Fig. 25 shows a photomicrograph of a portion of a 
picture of the variable density t^e produced by this 
valve and transmitted over a telephone line. 

S. Amplifiers. The use of amplifies for telephone, 
radio, public address, and other purposes is too well 
known to require much emphasis here. Suffice it to say 
that this type of apparatus has greatly altered practi¬ 
cally all types of transmission systems for communi¬ 
cation purposes. In sound picture recording, the cur¬ 
rents derived from the condenser transmitters are so 
weak in comparison with those required to actuate a 
recording stylus or a light valve that amplification is 

9. See “The Transmission of Pictures over Telephone Lines,” 
Ives, Horton, Parker, Clark, Bell System, Tech. Jl., April, 1926, 
pp. 187-214. 
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vital. Not only this, but the many sources of noise 
which aflfect commercial recording systems would create 
"very serious adverse effects if amplification of desired 
currents were not available. In this connection, it will 
be recalled that until the present electrical methods of 
phonograph recording were developed, it was found 
necessary to sacrifice quality of recording to obtain suffi- 
aent volume for phonograph reproduction. It is, 
moreover, amplification which makes possible the ad¬ 
dressing of large audiences in the presentation of sound 
pictures in theaters. 

For purposes of illustration, and as rough average 
figures, at a moment when the power of normal speech 
is about 10 microwatts, the power used to operate film 



Eig. 26—^Vacuum Tubes Used in Sound Picture Systems 

and disk recorders would correspond to 0.006 and 0.018 
watts, respectively; the power delivered by loud 
speakers in a large theater, however, would for the same 
conditions be about 2 watts. 

Fig. 26 shows a variety of vacuum tubes used in va¬ 
rious parts of recording and reproducing systems. 

Lovd Speakers. As in the case of amplifiers, loud 
speakers have already been widely used in telephony, 
radio broadcast rec^tion, and public address reinforce¬ 
ment. The loud speaker was originally called “the loud 
peaking tdephone” and differs from the usual type of 
receive* chiefly in power-handling capacity and fre¬ 
quency range transmitted. While there axe various 
i^es of loud speakers available, the horn t 3 T)e has been 
adopted in Western Electric s 3 ^tems chiefly b^use of 


its high efficiency and large powCT-handling capacity, 
consistent with high quality reproduction. 

In addition to these types of apparatus, there have 
been special incandescent lamps developed as light 
sources for the recording and reproducing ssrstems, 
photoelectric cells have been employed in improved 
form, special motor systems have been used for syn¬ 
chronizing, regulated reproducer motors have combined 
vacuum tube technique wdtii special motor design, mon¬ 
itoring circuit arrangements have been adapted from 
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IN Articulation 


communication systems, signaling circuits have been 
suited to sound recording needs, mixing apparatus has 
grown out of that used for combining ihe output of 
public address and radio broadcasting microphones, and 
electrical test sets of various kinds have been designed 
for special purposes. 

Almost innumerable research and engineering studies 
carried on in the communication field have influenced 
the design of sound picture apparatus and the manner 
in which it is used. 



Fig. 28—^Distribution of Energy of Average Sfeeoh 


Thus, mctensive studies of the relative importance of 
different frequencies in speech from an intdligibility 
stwdpoint have been essential to the attainment of high 
quality transmission. (Fig. 27.) likewise, measure¬ 
ments of the relative distribution of energy in speech 
and music have been important in estimating load- 
canying capacities of apparatus and the magnitudes of 
interference currents between drcuits (Fig. 28). Again, 
studies of the influence of various amounts of noise on 
tiie audition of speech and music have furnished design 
requirements on quietness in apparatus and circuits. In 
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this connection, it should be noted that in the use of 
commercial communication circuits, there is a continu¬ 
ous effort to reduce the interference to signal transmis¬ 
sion from extraneous noises. Akin to the investigations 
just mentioned have been those (1) on the voliune range 
of audition (Fig. 29), (2) on the average power of speech 
and music, (3) on the effects of overloading of vacuum 
tubes and other devices not entirely linear in their 
characteristics, and finally (4) on ihe effects of changing 
the pitch of speech and music. 

With regard to circuits for transmitting frequency 
ranges, an extensive and well-developed art has grown 



unusual transformation which takes place during the 
interval from the picking up of the original sounds to 
their restoration in the theater. It is of considerable 
interest to trace these changes. Beginning as sound 
waves, mechanical motion is imparted to the diaphr^ 
of the condenser transmitter. This mechanical motion 
is in turn translated into a minute electric current. 
After being amplified the power of this current 
modulates a light to which film is exposed. The re¬ 
sultant latent image is treated chemically and when 
developed, again modulates a light to produce the 
positive. After development this positive, when run 
through a projector, modulates a beam of light, thereby 
controlling a minute electric current. After amplifica¬ 
tion tihe resultant power is sufi&d.ent to impart me¬ 
chanical motion to a loud speaker diaphram, thereby 
producing a very dose approximation to the original 
sound. Beginning as sound, fourteai changes of con¬ 
dition must be passed through before the sound is re¬ 
formed. The same number of changes occurs in record¬ 
ing on disk. 

General 


Pig. 29—^Voi.itmb Range op Audition 

up in communication engineering which has been effec¬ 
tively applied to sound picture work. Examples of 
contributions from this source are (1) the method of 
comparing sound intensities by the use of power levels 
(Fig. 9) based on transmission units called decibels, (2) 
the method of matching impedances which secures op¬ 
timum transmission, (3) the use of gains in amplifiers 
and trcmsmission losses in noixing and other networks, 
(4) the method of avoiding resonances by annulling 
reactance effects over wide frequency ranges, (5) the 
method of designing high-frequency electrostatic shield¬ 
ing arrangements on a network basis, and (6) the cor¬ 
relation of mechanical, electrical, and magnetic vibra¬ 
tions by means of circuit analogs. 

Other studies worthy of reference are those on mag¬ 
netic materials (for example, permalloy used in trans¬ 
formers) and non-magnetic materials (for example, 
duralumin used in condenser transmitters and light 
valves), and studies of room acoustics and the properties 
of acoustic absorbing materials. 

It may be observed that one of the most important 
reasons, in pimely communication engineering, which 
led to the development of high quality recording and 


The sound photoplay has revolutionized the work of 
the scenario writer, director, and actor and has been 
instrumental in building up large musical departments. 



reproducing systems was in connection with laboratory 
studies of quality of transmission. For if in these tests 
the human element was to be eliminated, this could only 
be done by providing high quality records which might 
be used over and over again as sources of electrical cur¬ 
rents to be analyzed. In such tests, likewise, the con¬ 
denser transmitter and other high quality transmission 
devices wwe necessary. 

Fig. 30 shows the various steps of recording and re- 
produdng soimd. These drawings indicate the rather 


In the days of tiie silent photoplay it was often the prac¬ 
tise to schedule a feature almost before the story was 
written. During the actual photographing of the pic¬ 
ture many thousands of feet of film were “shot” at ran¬ 
dom on large scenes in order to be sure that ^ough 
material would be available for tiie film cutters and edi¬ 
tors to patch into a good story. Actors were directed so 
tiiat the memorizing of lines was not important. With 
sound it has been necessary to thoroughly plan and re- 
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hejurse each scene beforehand. Actors must memorize 
thmr lines and directors remain silent during the 
recording. 

The director must broaden his artistic and dramatic 
efforts to include the new technical branch. Sound 
engineers with more electrical ^ginemng ^erience 
than motion picture experience have found it necessary 
to adjust themselves to the new environment. These 
two different types of personalities have joined forces. 
To the motion picture producer, nothing is impossible. 
The entertainment value of a photoplay depends upon 
novelty and creative ability; consequently each new 
picture reveals some limitation of the recording system 
which must be surmounted. The sound equipment 
must be adapted to every conceivable use. Due to the 
characteristic methods employed in motion picture pro¬ 
duction and the financial resources of the industry, the 
fuf^e development of sound pictures is certain to be 
swift and far reaching. In this development the elec¬ 
trical engineer is certain to have an important place. 

Discussion 

D. H. Lou^hrld^es In the design and development of the 
various units used in sound-picture reproducing 
becomes essential to know tbe kind and magnitude of electrical 
distortions wbicb. enter at various points along the sound channel. 
In connection with work done in collaboration with Dr. R. C. 
Burt, I have found the cathode ray oscilloscope invaluable. 
This instrument utilizes the standard No. 224A cathode ray 
tube in such a manner that a linear time axis for frequencies from 
a single cycle up to 60,000 cycles is available. Changes from one 


frequency to another are simply accomplished by three toggle 
switches and two dials, the latter being a hue adjustment on the 
former. Adjustments are provided so that a wave, or waves, 
may be drawn out horizontally, or the zero line shifted vertically, 
horizontally, or diagonally so that any part of a wave may be 
moved to the optimum point of observation. Stabilization of 
the wave, in order to take photographs of it, is provided by a 
specially designed oireuit controlled from the operating panel. 

Using a rotating disk to modulate the light beam passing 
through a slit, its circumference cut so as to produce a polar sine 
wave, the question arises as to whether a certain photo ceU gives 
out au electrical sine wave. The oscilloscope answers this 
question immediately when used in connection with a head 
amplifier which has previously been shown to be sufficiently free 
from distortion. 

To work throughout the audible range, which is essential in 
talking motion-picture work, puts unsurmouiitable difficulties 
in the way of the Duddell type of oscillograph with its inherent 
resonant point within this range, but tests with standard oscilla¬ 
tors have proved the ability of the cathode ray oscilloscope, when 
provided with a linear time axis, to work easily through band 

of frequencies. 

It has been found that in certain problems where practically no 
energy may be drawn from the source, the usual method of 
stabilization of the wave may require more energy than is 
available. In such oases a single stage of resistance-coupled 
amplificatiou has been found to furnish the requisite stabilization 
so that the wave is perfectly stationary on the fluorescent end of 
the tube, with a very minimum of energy consumption. 

Comparison and adjustment of phonograph pick-ups is also 
readily done by using constant-frequency records in conjunction 
with the oscilloscope. Distortions due to poor design or bad 
adjustment of this pick-up head are immediately apparent, and 
correction can be made without recourse to the doubtful test 
of the ear. 
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iNTRODUCl’ION 

N rendering telephone service, two systems are in 
general use, the manual system and the dial system. 
The fundamental difference between these two 
system.s, sis the names imply, is that the principal 
central ollice operations for completing telephone calls 
are made by hand in the manual system, and are made 
by machine in the dial system. Dial telephone systems 



are in use in a great many places today, largely in ex¬ 
changes of considerable size with equipment arranged 
as a single unit having a capacity of ten thousand ter¬ 
minals or multiples thereof. The idea of providing 
telephone service by means of dial system equipment 
housed in small buildings and normally unattended for 
serving the small commxmity is by no means new, but 
its use in this manner has been limited for reasons ex¬ 
plained later on. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe the small 
step-by-step dial telephone system. A brief history is 
first given of its development, followed by a discussion 
of some of the considerations which led to its rather 
wide use in southern California. A description is then 
given of the equipment employed and its operation and 
maintenance. The exchanges specifically referred to 
are located in the area shown in Pig. 1. 

1. Southern California Telephone Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Presented ai the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E,, 
Santa Monica, Calif., September 3-6, 1939. 


Former Equipment op Small Exchangf,s 
In eight counties of southern California, prior to 
1927, the number of oflice.s and type of equipment used 
in providing exchange telephone service in the smaller 
towns were: 

42 Magneto manual oflices 
20 Common battery oflices 
9 Semi-automatic offices (machine switching equip¬ 
ment controlled manually by means of 
operators) 

4 Dial system (step-by-step) oflices. 

Reasons for Adopting pRBSEN'r System 
More than fifteen years ago there were several small 
dial offices of the step-by-step type serving portions of 
the Los Angeles and San Diego exchanges. These were 
then Icnown as “branch offices” and “automatic sub¬ 
offices.” Each was in fact a part or an extension of the 
large dial office to which it was directly connected. Pig. 



PiQ. 2— ^Map op Los ANai!i,E8, Snowmo Small Dial Opvicbs 

m 1914 

2 shows the location of these offices in the Los Angeles 
exchange at that time. The branch office was fully 
attended and while the sub-office was smaller and was 
more of a complete unit in itself it also required rather 
constant attendance. 

The endeavor to operate economically was probably 
the chief factor responsible for the establishment, years 
ago, of a 16-hour or 14-hour service day for the sub¬ 
scriber in the very small exchange. The recent growing 
demand for full 24-hour service in progressive com¬ 
munities, and an effort to secure greats economy and 
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efficiency in giving better service were probably the 
motivating forces exerted in promoting, in 1926, the 
idea of using dial equipment for serving the small com¬ 
munity witii equipment operating independently of the 
larger or nearby exchange except for trunking and for 
trouble alarm signals. 

A study was made in the latter part of 1926, and plans 
were formulated for installing a modem small dial tele¬ 
phone system in the rapidly growing new town of 
San Clemente, California. This was the beginning of 
the dial system program for serving small communities 
as discussed in tiiis paper. Other installations have 
since been completed so that fourteen towns at the 



Fia. 3—Small Dial Offices, Manual Opbbatinq Cbntbhs, 
AND Maintenance Sebvicb Centbbs 


dose of 1929 are similarly equipped. These are shown 
in Fig. 3 and include the following exchanges: 


Arcadia 

Pacific Beach 

Buena Park 

Pirn 

Dana Point 

Randio Sante Fe 

Fontana 

Reseda 

Imperial 

San Clemente 

La Mesa 

San Ysidro 

Ojai 

Vista 

In addition to these, other small communities in the 

same area now served by the step-by-step dial telephone 
S 3 ratem, each of which includes some of the features 

described herein, are: 


Artesia 

La Habra 

Barstow 

Lynwood 

Beaumont 

Mar Vista 

Bellflower 

Norwalk 

Downey 

Palm Springs 

Hynes 

Rivera 

Indio 

Victorville 


Service Eeqxjirbments 

A fundamental reqiiirement in rendering universal 
telephone service is to have an operator readily avail¬ 
able to the user in case assistance is necessary in com¬ 
pleting a connection. This precludes the use of a 
tel^hone S 3 ^tem that is mechanically operated in its 
entirety. In the small dial tdephone system this 
featiue is taken care of by operators located at a center 
serving usually more than one exchange. 


The equipment requires routine supervision of its 
operation at various periods to insure satirfactory 
operation when called upon by the subscriber while 
dialing a number. It also requires attention to pre¬ 
determine defects, potential and actual, that may cause 
trouble. From the standpoint of maintenance, there¬ 
fore, it is also not entirely unattended. 

Successful operation of a dial telephone system de¬ 
pends, in addition, upon a third human factor, the sub¬ 
scriber. The equipment may be designed, installed, 
and maintained properly with an operator readily 
available, but its operation will not be a success unless 
the subscriber uses his telephone properly. For this 
reason an early requisite in a dial sjrstem program is 
a comprehensive education of the public who are to 
use the dial station. The instruction is given the 
individual subscriber by experienced operators visiting 
them, and by installers when they are on the premises 
to install the new tel^hone. Pamphlets telling briefly 
how to use the dial telephone are also distributed to the 
subscriber as a part of the instruction program. 


Description of the Equipment 

The dial used at the subscriber’s station in the small 
exchange of this system is marked in black with the 
ten numerals, 1 to 0. The word operator is also asso¬ 
ciated with the numeral 0. 

The outstanding items of improved central office 
equipment used are as follows: 

line finders rather than line switdies. 

Self-protecting apparatus which permits of omitting 
heat coils in the battery supply leads. 

Reverting call selectors. 

10-Party code ringing connectors. 

Choice of postpayment dial or postpayment manual 
coin box equipment. 

Trouble alarm signals extending to the center from 
whidi the dial office is sujiervised. 

Power plants with start and stop of charging cmrent 
automatically controlled. 

Ringing machines automatically controlled by selec¬ 
tors for the smaller exchange and continuously running 
for the larger exchange. 

The picture in Fig. 4 shows, in the four rows of frames 
from left to right, connectors, line finders, local and in¬ 
coming selectors, and toll selectors, respectively, with 
other central oflSce equipment. 

A complete central office consists of the following 
equipment: 


Subscriber line equipment 

Line finders 

Selectors 

Connectors 

Repeatem 

Coin box equipment 


Long line equipment 
Trouble alarm equipment 
Testing circuits and equip¬ 
ment 

Distributing frame 
Rday rack 
Power plant 

The regular subscribera line equipment consists 
principally of line and cut-off relaj^. Dial coin box 
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subscribers line equipment consists of similar relays 
and associated equipmait to furnish the necessary tone 
to indicate to the subscriber when to deposit a coin. 
Manual coin box subscribers line equipment consists 
of a concentrating switch of the rotary type to connect 
the line to a trunk leading directly to the manual 
operating center, and relays similar to those in the 
regular subscribers line. 

The line finder, in appearance, is similar to an ordi¬ 
nary selector but in addition has a commutator and 
associated wiper for level himting,* it is a part of the call 
originating equipment and is used to connect the line 
of a calling subscriber to a first selector. line and line 
finder equipment is arranged in units consisting of a 
maximum of 200 line and cut-off relays and a group of 
line finders and thar associated banks. When mounted 
on 11-ft. 6-m. frames they are arranged three units of 
200 lines each per frame in three sizes to moxmt 16, 20, 



Fia. 4—Photograph, Interior View Showing Switch 
Equipment, Arcadia 

or 30 line finders depending upon the amount of origi¬ 
nating trafl&c. Partial units of any size and the re¬ 
quired number of line finders can be installed to meet 
any requirement. Additions can readily be made with¬ 
out disturbing existing equipment. Frame heights less 
than 11 ft. 6 in. have been used and it is expected that 
another hdght of 7 ft. will be standardized for the lower 
ceiling heights. 

Local selectors are of the usual two-wire type uni¬ 
versally wired for local or incoming service. Toll 
selectors also are of the type used in the larger dial 
office. They are equipped with contacts that dose 
with the vertical operation of the switch to operate a 
relay for controlling the start of the ringing machine 
in the offices where continuously run ringing machines 
are not employed. 

Connectors are of the type used for the various classes 
of service, including: 


One-bell 

Two-bell 

Rotary hunting 

10-Party code ringing 

Toll 

Toll selectors and toll connectors are not provided 
where transmission is satisfactory over lie local train. 

RepeatCTS are of the usual type for the particular 
kind of trunk they are assodated with, i. e., one-way and 
two-way. One-way trunks are used prindpally in the 
larger office where the volume of out of town traffic 
warrants separate trunk groups to handle the service 
in both directions. Two-way trunks are used where 
there is a small volume of out of town traffic. The two- 
way dial trunk at the manual center is arranged so that 
the operator may distinguish coin box calls from other 
local calls. This is accomplished by assodating two 
lamps writh each trunk, a red lamp which lights when a 
coin station is calling and a white lamp which lights 
when a flat rate station is calling. 

Long line equipment consists of the usual relay, 
resistance, repeating coil, and condenser equipment to_ 
increase the normal impulsing and signaling range of 
the subscribers line. 

The arrangenient of the trouble alarm equipment 
indudes visual and audible alarms which are extended 
to the adjacent manual operating center. 

Ample testing equipment for all central office equip¬ 
ment and for subscribers line and station equipment is 
furnished. 

Distributing frames are of the floor or wall ts^pe, the 
protector usually terminating the outside cable. 

The relay rack is of the usual channel iron type. 
On it are mounted the long line, alarm, and other mis¬ 
cellaneous relay equipment. 

The power plant indudes storage batteries of either 
the portable or stationary type and arrangements for 
facilitating maintenance, su(h as automatic voltage 
regulators, Tungar rectifiers, ampere-hour meters for 
the automatic starting and stopping of the charging 
current, and ringing machines, either continuously 
running or those controlled by selectors. A picture of 
the charging equipment and ringing machines at 
Arcadia, California, is shown in Fig. 6. 

When the present movement toivard the wdder use 
of dial equipment for the small community was started 
it was with a thought that the central office quarters 
could be provided at much less expense than for manual 
equipment by omitting operators’ rest rooms, facilities 
for preparing lunches, etc. The ideal small dial cent^ 
office eqmpment was pictured as a few sdfHK>ntained 
units possibly divided between dial equipment, distrib¬ 
uting frame, and power equipmait, these to be of a 
rather portable type and installed in uoits as the office 
and community grew. It was suggested &at this 
equipment might even be located so as to be on display 
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in windows of business places such as public garages, 
drug stores, or banks. 

Up to this time, however, the equipment available 
has not been of a self-contained type. Use has been 
made of the standard 11-ft. 6-m. frames and racks, as 
in the large dial exchanges. Frames of a height 9 ft. 
in. and 8 ft. 5^ in. also have been used in some offices. 
These have required rooms with a fairly good ceiling 
height. It is expected, however, as previously men¬ 
tioned, that within a short time there will be available 
an equipment using frames and racks limited to 7 ft., 



Fig. 5—^Photogbaph, Intsbiob View of Cbaboinq 
Equipment and Ringing Machines, Abcadia 

together with self-contained units for the mounting of 
line finders, selectors, and connectors which will permit 
of installing equipment in rooms 9 ft. in height. 

While in a few cases satisfactory rented quarters 
have beai obtained, the majority of these dial offices 
are installed in company owned buildings which have 
been built expressly for housing the equipment. This 
has been done at a cost corresponding favorably with 
rented quarters. The arrangement and floor space 
occupied by the equipment for one of the exchanges is 
shown in Rg. S. 

Some of the earlier offices were not provided with 
heating apparatus. It has been found necessary, 
however, to place either gas or electric heaters in the 
majority of the small dial offices. These are regulated 
when in use by thermostatic control, and during cold 
or damp weather are operated continuously. 

Method op Operation 

On an ordinaiy call when a dial system subscriber 
removes Im receiver the line finder automatically con¬ 
nects the line to an idle first selector. The subscriber 
hears the dial tone which indicates that he is connected 
to a first selector and that he may dial the number. 


The first digit of the d^ired number is dialed. The 
selector responding to the dial impulse is raised to the 
desired level, and finding an idle trunk cuts the line 
through to the connector. In offices where the total 
terminals exceed 1000, a second selector is inserted in 
the circuit between the firat selector and the connector. 
With the dialing of the last two digits the connector 
steps up vertically and around horizontally until the 
dialed number is reached, at which time the ringing 
starts if the line is not busy. The ringing tone is heard 
by Ihe calling party until the called party answers. 
If the line called tests busy a busy signal is heard by the 
calling party. Fig. 7 shows the path of fhe call for a 
completed connection. If the called number is on a 
10-parfy line an additional digit is assigned. When 
this final digit is dialed a minor switch which is part of 
the coimector operates in a rotating motion and upon 
completion of the dialing completes a circuit to relay 
equipment which sends out the required number of 
rings on the tip or on the ring side of the called line. 
The above method of operation is nearly identical with 
the method of operation in use in large exchange where 
the line finder step-by-step type of equipment is 
employed. 

Numbering plans, consisting of three and four digits, 
are used in the smaller exchanges and those of four and 
five digits are used in the larger exchanges. As pre¬ 
viously mentioned, where code ringing is used the last 
digit indicates the code ring. 

On out of town calls and assistance calls the sub¬ 
scriber dials “0” to coimect with the operator at the 



Fig. 6—^Floob Plan, Ojai 


manual center as shown in Fig. 8. The operator com¬ 
pletes the call to the distant toll point. In handling 
assistance calls from tiie small dial exchange the opera¬ 
tor may dial the desired number over the regular paths 
to test for busy or don’t answer. No test connectors 
in the dial office are provided for verifipation and 
testing, so that the actual condition of the line in case it 
fails to connect throu^ is not always known. Fig. 9 
shows the path of an incoming call through the mamial 
operating center to a dial ssrstem subscriber. 

Where rotary hunting connectors are not provided. 
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private branch exchange service is given by listing all 
the trunk numbers in the directory. In most small dial 
exchanges no intercepting service is given for changed 
numbers, disconnected munbers, and vacant terminals; 
failure to hear the audible ringing signal is an indication 
to the subscriber that he has selected a vacant level or 
tOTninal. 

Reverting calls, i. e., calls to other stations on the 
same line, are obtained by calling a three digit number, 
first dialing nine then the last digit of the calling 


CALLING LINE FIRST SECOND 

SUBSCRIBER FINDER SELECTOR SELECTOR CONNECTOR 



Pia. 7 —Path OF Locai. Cali.—Small Dial Office 


subscriber's number, followed by the last digit of the 
called subscriber's number. The calling subscriber’s 
receiver is then placed on the hook and the code ringing 
is received on the line. If the bell is on the same side of 
the line the called party’s code ring is heard by the 
calling subscriber as an indication to him that the con¬ 
nection is completed; if the bell is on the opposite side 
of the line only the calling party’s code ring is heard by 
the- calling pai'ty. The ringing continues until the 
called party answers or it may also be stopped by the 
calling party removing the receiver from the hook. 
The reverting call switches are multipled in level No. 9 
of the local first selectors. 

No special provision is made for absorbing false pre- 



ANSWERINa 

JACK 



MANUAL OPCRATINC CENTER 

Fig. 8—Path of Call from Small Dial Office to Manual 
Operating Center 

liminary impulses other than that level No. 1 of first 
selectors is not ordinarily assigned, but is used as a 
vacant level, initially. 

Coin box stations are of the multi-slot postpayment 
t 3 ^e. Local numbers are dialed from dial coin box 
stations in the same manner as from any other dial 
station. When the called party removes his receiver 
from the hook a distinctive tone is heard by both 
parties which is ah indication to the calling party to 
deposit a coin. When tiie coin is deposited the tone is 
removed, clearing the drcuit and connecting it through 


for the conversation. This is accomplished with relay 
equipment that depends on marginal current for its 
initial operation, which releases by the momentary 
introduction of about 2000 ohms resistance in the station 
loop as the coin is being deposited. 

Some service features of operation of ten of the small 
dial exchanges are shown in Table I. Length of trunks 
between small dial exchanges and manual operating 
center and the distances to the regular and secondary 
maintenance service centers are shown in Table II. 

It has been possible, so far, to convert all magneto 
stations to dial stations. Prom the standpoint of 
economy and uniformity of operation and of equipment 
this arrangement is desired. Where it is not possible 
to make this change several methods of handliTig these 
stations are presented, such as selecting a trunk and 
signaling the operator by means of the subscriber’s 
magneto, the operator then completing the call if within 
the local dial exchange by dialing back on the same 
tnmk. Other bells on calling party’s line are bridged 
and are called directly by the subscriber, the operator 


FIRST SECOND 
SELECTOR SELECTOR CONNECTOR 



CENTER OFFICE 

Fig. 9—^Path of Incoming Call thbouqh Manual 
Operating Cbntbr to Small Dial Officb 


disregarding the signal on such calls. Another method 
is to pro-vide a dial at the magneto station arranged for 
dialing over a simplexed leg to ground coimected at the 
station, converting the impulses, by means of a repeater 
at the central office, to ordinary dial impulses. 

Maintenance 

In the operation of any telephone plant some mainte¬ 
nance effort is necessary to keep the equipment in good 
workable condition. The proper amount to give a good 
balance between maintenance effort and the quality 
of service rendered is desirable. In the larger central 
offices this is accomplished through systematic methods 
whereby the equipment is made to function on test on a 
somewhat more stringent margin than would normally 
be met with under the worst operating condition. Tests 
are made through tiie medium of test'drcuits designed 
to simulate the various conditions under which the 
apparatus is designed to function. 

While the equipment specified for small dial offices 
is practically the same as that used in large dial offices 
and requires the same treatmait, the amount of main¬ 
tenance effort necessary to keep the apparatus function¬ 
ing, due principally to the low calling rate, is consider¬ 
ably less tihan that required for the large office. The 
routine methods employed in a great many instances are 
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SERVICE EEATIJBES OP SMALL DIAL EXCHANGES 
TABLE I 


Exchange 

1929 

stations 

Equipped capacity 

Service 

2-Party 

terminal per station 



Lines 

Terminals 

Vista. 

86 

100 

100 

No 

No 

Yes 

Piru. 

86 

120 

200 

No 

No 

Yes 

Rancho Santa Fe. 

88 

120 

200 

No 

No 

Yes 

Imperial... 

173 

200 

200 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

San Olemente. 

203 

200 

200 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Reseda. 

296 

300 

400 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Fontana. 

359 

320 

400 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Pacific Beach. 

305 

400 

600 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

La Mesa. 

613 

470 

500 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Arcadia. 

918 

740 

1200 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Exchange 

1 Treatment of 

Postpayment 
coin service 

Alarm service 

Ringing current 

Vacant terminal 
and disconnect 

Temporary 

disconnect 

Vista. 

1 

2 

Dial 

4 

On call 

Piru. 

1 

2 

Dial 

4 

On call 

Rancho Santa Fe. 

1 

2 

Dial 

4 

On call 

Impeiitd. 

1 

2 

Dial 

4 

On call 

San Olemente. 

1 

2 

Dial 

4 

On call 

Reseda... 

1 

2 

Dial 

4 

On call 

Fontana. 

1 

2 

Dial 

•4 

On call 

Pacific Beach.. 

Intercepted 

Intercepted 

Manual 

5 

Continuous 

La Mesa. 

1 

2 

Manual 

5 

Continuous 

Arcadia. 

3 

3 

Manual 

5 

Continuous 


1 No audible ringing signal. Subscriber is instructed, to dial *‘0*’ to verify call when no xlnging r^nal is heard. 

2 Bell circuit is opened at station on 4-and 10-party lines. Jumper is lifted on connector terminal on 1 and 2-party lines with results as outlined in 1 above. 

3 No audible ringing signals on local calls. Results as outlined in 1 above. Intercepted on toll connector groups only. 

4 Alarms routed over regular trunk equipment. 

5 Alarms routed over individual alarm circuit equipment. 


TABLE II 


Exchange 

Miles to j 

nanual operating center 

Manual operating center 

Miles to 
maintenance 
service 
center 

Maintenance 

service 

centers 

Wire 


Total 

Vista... 

9.3 

1.6 

10.8 

Oceanside 

39. 

La Jolla^ 






10.8 

Oceanside^ 

San Ysidro. 

8.1 

1. 

9.1 

Chtda Vista 

17. 

San Diego 

Dana Point. 


6. 

5. 

San Juan Capistrano 

30. 

Santa Ana 

Piru... 

7.8 

.3 

8.1 

Fillmore 

36. 

Ventura^ 






8.1 

Fillmore* 

Rancho Santa Fe. 

6.7 

.9 

7.6 

Del Mar 

! 18. 

La Jolla 

Imperial. 

4.4 

.4 

4.8 

El Centro 

4.8 

El Centro 

San Olemente. 

7.4 

.4 

7.8 

San Juan Capistrano 

33. 

Santa Ana 

Buena Park... 

.. 

4.6 

4.6 

Fullerton 

4.6 

Fullerton 

Reseda. 


5.8 

5.8 

Van Nuys 

4.6 

Van Nuys^ 






9.9 

North Hollywood* 

Fontana... 

.. 

4. 

4. 

Rialto 

20. 

Riverside 

Ojal. 

3.8 

11.2 

16. 

Ventura 

15. 

Ventura 

Pacific Beach. 

.. 

12.1 

12.1 

San Diego 

6. 

La Jolla 

La Mesa. 

.. 

12.1 

12.1 

San Diego 

11. 

San Diego 

Arcadia. 

•• 

8. 

8. 

Pasadena 

8. 

Pasadena 


1. Regular maintenance service center 

2. Secondary maintenance service center 


identical, but include some special tests for apparatus 
peculiar to this type of equipment. 

The frequaicies with which these trats are made are so 
arranged and scheduled that each piece of apparatus is 
routined periodically in proportion to the importance 
in which it functions. The testing equipment consists 
of three test sets as follows: a combination line, selector, 
and connector test set for testing adverse line conditions 
outside and inside the central office such as crosses, 
grounds, opens, etc., an interrupter machine for simu¬ 
lating dial impulses under extreme circuit conditions. 


and a line finder test set used in conjunction with a test 
panel located on the line finder frame. 

In addition to routine testing the trouble signals and 
alarms provided facilitate maintenance of tiie equip¬ 
ment. The signals are in some cases concentrated and 
mounted in panels and in others they are located ad¬ 
jacent to the particular apparatus involved. The 
alarms genially are arranged individually at a central 
point to facilitate observance by the maintenance man. 
In addition to the office alarm equipment the alarm 
signals are made common and are routed over trunks or 
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individual circuits to the operating center to inform the 
operator of trouble during periods when no one is 
present at the dial office. 

Visits to the small dial office by the maintenance men 
for the purpose of making routine operations and obser¬ 
vations of tiie equipmait were first scheduled weekly. 
Later it was found possible, without causing service 
reactions, to extend the frequency so that the minimum 
period between visits is two weeks. For the Reseda 
exchange the equipment routines require the attention 
of a central office repairman for about five hours every 
two weeks. The number of eases of trouble recorded, 
as a r^ult of routine tests, has been negligible consider¬ 
ing the amount of equipment involved. 

One of the outstanding things that has been noticed is 
the adaptability of the central office and outside repair 
men who have been trained and have had their experi¬ 
ence principally in the manual system, to quickly handle 
the equipment of the step-by-step dial system. The 
men are trained in advance of placing the new t 3 ^e of 
equipment in service in schools where maintenance 
problems are studied. The man who is to care for the 
office usually works with the installer while the central 
office equipment is being placed, and thereby gains 
valuable practical information in testing, clearing 
trouble, adjusting relays, etc. 

Results Obtained 

Some of the results obtained that have caused addi¬ 
tional study and action as well as those that are favor¬ 
able are recorded in what follows. 

Outside Plant. Some trouble has been experienced 
from low insulation on open wire trunk circuits which 
are in operation between San Clemente and San Juan 
Capistrano, a distance of approximately 7J4 miles. 
This trouble occurs only in dry climates where there is 
considerable dust accumulation and where rains are not 
sufficiently frequent to keep the insulators washed 
clean. Salt spray on the insulators from the ocean 
which is nearby also aggravates the situation. This 
condition has been imder careful observation and has 
been tentatively taken care of by scrubbing the insula¬ 
tors with brushes and water at intervals. In washing 
insulators it is important that the under sides of the 
petticoat as well as the outside of the insulators be clean. 
The cleaning has been done with the insulators in place. 
This is a temporary means of taking care of the situation 
and has had to be repeated. It is felt, however, that the 
experience gained in studsdng the matter has been 
valuable. While final conclusions have not yet been 
reached as to the most practical way to permanently 
take care of this condition, it is thought that the installa¬ 
tion of cable for a portion or the entire distance may be 
warranted. 

At Fontana, one of the small communities first pro¬ 
vided with dial equipment, rather serious service condi¬ 
tions existed during the first few months of operation 
due to various outside plant conditions. Winds of great 


velocity are frequent and several of the open wire leads 
pass through trees. These lines swinging together 
operated line finders nearly continuously, causing im- 
necessary wear and at times tied up the available paths 
for traffic in the office to an unsatisfactory d^ee. 
This condition was met by rather extensive rebuilding of 
outside plant and the service has been improved to a 
grade comparable to that of large dial offices. While 
these conditions were known before cutover they were 
carefully observed afterwards, and the experience gained 
resulted in first hand information as to what the limits 
in outside plant were, in order to render satisfactory ser¬ 
vice. In general the small dial system does not require 
any better grade of outsideplant than the manual system. 
Conditions such as existed at Fontana wwe more of 
a deferred maintenance nature and ordinarily would 
have been corrected earlier under manual operation. 

Buildings. The introduction of the small dial office 
has involved the construction of many new buildings for 



Pig. 10—^Photogbaph, Extbbiob Vijbw op La Mbsa 


the small exchange which has offered an opportunity to 
improve their appearance. Considerable thought has 
been given towards beautifying the outside as well as 
the inside of the structure. These small dial exchange 
buildings are scattered over a wide area and all condi¬ 
tions of topography and climate are met. Some are 
located in the hills, some near the ocean, and one in the 
Imperial Valley where extreme climatic and dust con¬ 
ditions exist. Figs. 10 and 11 are exterior and interior 
views of the exchange building at La Mesa. 

Simplicity of Equipment. The avoidance of a multi¬ 
plication of refinements in service and in ways of per¬ 
forming one and the same service are essentials to be 
kept in mind and closely controlled in the continued 
success of the small dial system. An open-minded 
public and company, both ready to waive the unessen¬ 
tials for the essentials, have made it possible to omit 
in most cases, features, such as intercepting service on 
unconnected terminals, to permit of simplification of the 
plant. 
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The small dial system must give satisfactory service 
at low cost and a careful course must be pursued to keep 
down the investment to permit of operating economi¬ 
cally. Advantage has been taken of past experience 
in regard to providing the features that have proved 
most essential and to keep out of the design those that 
are unnecessary. 

Experience ai Pirn. A brief r4sum4 of the operation 
of the small dial exchange at Kru, Califomia, immedi¬ 
ately following the Santa Clara River Valley flood which 
occurred at midnight on March 13,1928, is of interest. 

On March 1, 1928, a small dial telephone exchange 
was placed in sovice at Piru \wth approximately 60 
stations including three public coin box stations located, 
one in a hotd, one in a drug store, and another in an oil 
service station. The toll business was handled over 



PiQ. 11 —^Photograph, Interior View, Cohherciai, 
Oppioe, La Mesa 

four two-way trunks which terminated at the manual 
center at Fillmore, about dght miles distant. 

Shortly afte the dam broke and the waters had 
reached Piru a repairman visited the ofiice and cleared 
the “perman^ts” which totaled three; the main part 
of the town being on high ground was not affected by the 
flood. Prom that time on, Wednesday until the follow¬ 
ing Saturday, the exchange was given special attention 

morderthatanyequipmentoroperatingdiffieultiesmight 

be immediately corrected and also to observe how an 
exchange of this kind would function under these cir- 
ounstances. Observations were made day and night. 
The powOT was off for about eight hours immediately 
ollowmg &e disaster and this necessitated overcharging 
the batteries as soon as the power was restored. It was 
^ necessary to watch the charge rather closely as 
ere was a ^ght fluctuation in the power and it was 
thought advisable to keep the battoies fully charged 
m case of another failure. However, the batteries were 
at no tune down to the danger point or the voltage below 
mt r^mred for the proper operation of the equipment. 
IVom Mar^ 14 to 17, the traffic was extremely heavy 
and several times the equipment and trunks carried an 


overload, due to the munber of calls originating for 
assistance from the flood in the stricken area. One of 
the four two-way trunks had a swinging cross which 
could not be cleared. This trunk could be dialed over 
but at times it was impossible to signal the operator. 
It was, therefore, used by the operator for dialing to¬ 
wards Piru. Theremainingthreetrunksgaveno trouble. 

The calls to Piru were' closely supervised and the 
equipment thoroughly inspected, but only one case of 
trouble was encoimWed, this being a failure of the 
ringing interrupter alarm due to a relay being out of 
adjustment. No service reactions were caused by this 
defect. 

The number of toll calls during this four-day period 
constituted a load of approximately 300 per cent in 
excess of normal. It was absolutely necessary that a 
good grade of service be rendered as outside help was 
needed and transportation was extremdy difficult owing 
to all but one bridge over the river being swept away. 

The eqtdpment functioned perfectly at all times and 
would have given a good grade of service with little or no 
attention, even under the adyerse conditions. 

Psydiological Aspect. Visitors to these small offices 
who know of the quality of the service in these ex¬ 
changes have commented that they are impressed with 
the fact that the doors were locked, yet they view in 
fitting surroundings as they ento*, a clean nearly perfect 
machine which is functioning continuously with very 
little human aid to give this service. 

Today, the maintenance man is sure in his own mind 
of what the equipment does and will do in the future; he, 
therefore, goes about his work expecting the proper per¬ 
formance of the s 3 ?Btem and it functions accordingly. 
Before experience was gained by actual use it was the 
natural thing for all to be looking for causes that would 
prevent proper operation. Now, however, skepticism 
is a thing of the past, the system hasprovedsatisfactory, 
and its permanent use is assured. Pessimistic thought 
has changed to constructive suggestion which can only 
result in improvement. 


Discussion 

S. Rapp: Mr. Wheelook brought out that the dial system 
will gdve better service to the small community, which has always 
been a problem. There are one or two items, however, that lead 
the application of the systems. One is the matter of special 
service lines or farmer lines. Parmer lines, for example, are 
not readily adapted to dial operation as signaling on them is 
done by alternating current obtained from a magneto generator. 
Dial signals are pulsating direct current. Also, the trunks from 
the small community exchange to the main operating center 
require somewhat different design from those used in Tnn.T'nni 
operation. They must be better insulated and additional trunks 
must be provided to care for sp^ial service and maintenance 
tests. 

The community exchange dial systems are being housed in 
attractive, permanent quarters as contrasted to rented quarters 
frequently used for manual systems. They have been established 
at four points in the Northern Califomia and Nevada area, 
namely. Mountain View, Woodside, and Moraga in .the San 
Prancisco Bay area and at Sparks, Nevada. 
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Synopsis: An equation is developed for use in meeting emer- It is pointed out that such an expedient is a makeshift justifiable 
gency conditions which necessitate the paralleling of transformer only when maintenance of service is the paramount consideration 
banks whose impedanc^ expressed in percentage form are not equal, and efficiency is, for the time being, of secondary importance. 
This equation makes it possibU to calculate what change should he When conditions arise which do justify such a temporary arrange- 
made in the ratio of transformation of the hank with the lower ment, the m.eihod developed in the present paper affords a simple, 
percentage impedance in order to prevent its being overloaded when yet accurate, means of solving the problem, 
the total load approaches the combined capacity of the two banks, ♦ ♦ » * * 


Introduction 

MERGENCIES sometimes arise in which it be¬ 
comes desirable to operate in parallel transformer 
banks whose characteristics are not ideally suited 
to such a procedure. It is well known that unless the 
impedances of the two banks^ expressed in percentage 
form, are approximately equ^, one bank will assume 
too much load in proportion to its rating, the other too 
little. The question then arises, whether it is possible 
so to change the ratio of transformation of one bank 
that under the most severe load conditions which are 
to be imposed on the combination, neither bank will 
be overloaded. 

The purpose of the present paper is to derive an equa¬ 
tion whereby the change in ratio necessary to accom¬ 
plish the desired result may be calculated. Such an 
equation is very much needed, as the only method 
which, to the writer^s knowledge, is now extant for 
attacking the problem is based on the regulation curves 
of the two banks and involves errors which make it 
somewhat inaccurate in many cases. 

It should be clearly understood that the expedient 
of changing the ratio of transformation of one bank 
relative to that of the other is not being advocated as a 
permanent measure, as it results in marked inefficiency 
of operation. It is justifiable only as a temporary 

* ' ■■■ ^ ^ .- r- Impressed 

Ea E/ 

Fio. 1 —Teansformbrs op Unlike Ratio in Pahallbl 
Open-Oibcoit Condition 

step to be adopted imder emergency conditions which 
require a certain peak load to be carried no matter 
what the cost in efficiency at lighter loads. 

Fundamental Equations fob Parallel Operation 

The discussion will be based on the simple case of 
two single-phase transformers in parallel, since the 
principles governing the parallel operation of two 

♦Operating Department, Southern California Edison Company. 

Presented at Ike Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Santa Monica, Calif., Sept. S-6,19S9. 


three-phase banks are exactly the same as those govern¬ 
ing the parallel operation of two transformers in a 
single-phase circuit. 

It will be assumed throughout the discussion that 
the load is connected to the low-tension side of the 
paralleled transformers. 

The fundamental considerations which control the 
behavior of two transformers operating in parallel are 
very simple. They are: 

1. The voltage impressed on the high-tension wind- 
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Condition 


ing of one transformer is equal to and in phase with 
that impr^sed on the high-tension winding of the other 
transformer. 

2. The voltage appearing at the low-tension termi¬ 
nals of one transformer is equal to and in phase with 
that appearing at the low-tension terminals of the 
other transformer. 

Prom the first consideration it follows that the low- 
tension open-circuit voltages of the two transformers 
are in phase with each other.* The reason is that, 
neglecting the very small phase displacement I’aused 
by the exciting current, the low-tension open-circuit 
voltage of each transformer is in phase with the voltage 
impressed on its high-tension winding. The two low- 
tension open-circuit voltages are not equal in magni¬ 
tude, however, unless the ratios of transformation are 
equal in the two transformers. The vector diagram 

♦“Parallel Operation of Transformers,” Waldo V. Lyon, Elec. 
Wld., Vol. 63, No. 6, February 7,1914, p. 315 ff. 
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for open-circuit conditions is shown in Mg. 1. In this 
diagram, Si represents the low-tension open-circuit 
voltage of Transformer 1, and Si that of Transformer 2. 

When a load is applied to the low-tension side of the 
paralleled transformers, the impedance drop in each 
transformer must be of such magnitude and direction 
that the second considoation is satisfied, as shown in 
Mg. 2. 

In expressing these relations mathematically, the 
following symbols will be used: 

Si = low-tension open-circuit voltage of Transformer 1 
Si = low-tension open-circuit voltage of Transformer 2 
Fi = low-tension terminal voltage of Transformer 1 
Fj = low-tension terminal voltage of Transformer 2 
h = current in low-tension winding of Transformer 1 
li = current in low-tension winding of Transforkner 2 
/l = current fiowing to the load 
01 , = angle between load current and voltage impressed 
on the load. 

<t> = angle between voltage impressed on high-tension 
side of the transformers and voltage appearing 
at low-tension terminals 
D = arithmetical difference between Si and Si 
Zi = equivalent ohmic impedance of transformer 1, 
referred to low-tension side 

Zi = equivalent ohmic impedance of transformer 2, 
referred to low-tension side. 

Prom Mg. 2 the following equations may be written: 

Vi = Si-IiZi ( 1 ) 

Vi = Si — li Zi ( 2 ) 

Vi = Vi (3) 

The simultaneous solution of these equations gives: 

El — Ei = jfi Zi — Ti Zi (4) 

_ Since Si and Si are in phase with each other, if 
Vi^Vi be . selected as the reference axis we may 
write: 

Si- Si = D/£ ( 5 ) 

Equation (4) may then be written as follows: 

IiZi— liZi = D (4a) 

It is also necessarily true that: 

+ = ( 6 ) 

^ Equations (4a) and (6), if solved simultaneously, 
give the following result: 

f Ii4Zi D 

* ~~zi+zr 

= h- h ( 8 ) 

It ^ould be noted that the use of the specific vector 
D place of the general vector expression (Si - Si) 

ti^ Equations (7) and (8) d^tely to Fi = Fa as a 
reference axis. 

Equations (7) and (8) make it possible, given the 
cra^ence existing between the ratios of transformation 
of the two transformers, to calculate the division of 
current for any specified total load. It must be borne 


in mind that the sokttim will he correct for only the one 
load, and that the currents will shift in relative magni¬ 
tude and in relative phase position as the magnitude 
and power-factor of the load are changed. 

It will be seen at once that there is one difficulty in 
the way of obtaining a direct solution for Equation (7). 
This difficulty is that the value of is not Imo^ until 
Ii and li are known, since the phase position of Vi =Vi 
depends on the magnitude and phase position of Ii 
and li. Fortunately, this difficulty is of little practical 
importance, since the angle is usually so small that 
it may be set equal to zero with only a slight resulting 
error in the solution. If it is desired to carry the calcu¬ 
lation to greater accuracy, the method of successive 
approximations may readily be applied. That is, 4> 
may first be set ^ual to zero, the solution made, and 
the position of Vi = Vi calculated. Then with the 
value of Ip obtained from this calculation, a new solu¬ 
tion of Equation (7) may be made. 

The impedances substituted in Equations (7) and 
(8) should be in the form of complex quantities, having 
both resistance and reactance components. The values 
used should be those applsdng to the taps on which Iffie 
transformers are operating. This requirement will be 
found to offer something of a stumbling-block in prac¬ 
tise, as the data ordinarily available give information 
only on the full-winding hnpedance values. It is 
beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss ways 
of estimating the tap valu^ of impedance, other than 
to point out that as the transformer is placed on lower 
and lower taps, the impedance values referred to the 
winding on which the taps are situated generally de¬ 
crease quite slowly, whereas the impedance values re¬ 
ferred to the other winding increase rather, rapidly. 
The exact mode of variation depends on the t 3 T)e of 
core, type of winding, and location of the taps. Th^e 
is urgent need of published data on this subject. Such 
data being at present lacking, the engineer confronted 
with a problem in parallel operation must either rely 
on estimates based on his own ^qperimental tests, or 
else neglect the v^ation of impedance with taps 
altogether. The latter course may be adopted if only 
an approximate solution is required. 

If the problem at hand involves tiiree-phase trans¬ 
former banks, the application of Equations (7) and (8) 
is permissible providing the ordinary rules for working 
with one phase of a three-phase circuit are followed. 
In Appendix A will be found a more detailed discussion 
of this subject, with especial reference to the case in 
which one bank is delta-Y, the other Y-delta. 

Ratio Change to Give a Desired Current Division 

It is now easily possible to derive an equation whi<ffi 
will give D in t^ms of the anticipated load current and 
the desired division of current between the trans¬ 
formers. It is only necessary to specify that: 

Ah (9) 

In this relation, A is a vector quantity. Its magni- 
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tude will ordinarily be taken such as to make the ratio 
of the currents the same as the ratio of the transformer 
ratings._ Its angle would preferdbly be zero, placing 
Ji and /a in phase with each other; but it will be shown 
that it is. not possible to specify both the magnitude and 
the angle of A. 

By substituting condition (9) in Equation (8), there 
is obtained the relation: 


have to be so large (in order that their vector sum 
may equal h, despite the large angle between them) that 
the transformers will in all likelihood be overloaded. 

If it seems impossible to find an angle for A that 
works out satisfactorily, some other magnitudes for A 
will have to be tried. Of course there is no use tr 3 dng 
magnitudes which differ markedly from the ratio of the 
ratings unless there is a very wide leewhy between the 


y Jl 

^ + 1 

Substituting this in turn in Equation (7), there 
results: 


D/4> = 


Ih (Zi — A Zft) 
A + 1 


Since D is by definition a pure arithmetical quantity, 
it is necessary that the expression on the right of Equa¬ 
tion (10) come out as some quantity at an angle <t>. In 
general, for a specified magnitude of A there is only one 
angle of A that will result in a vectorially correct solu¬ 
tion to Equation (10). This means that it is possible 
to dictate the proportion between the currents Ii and 
li, but it is not possible simultaneously to dictate the 
angle that shall exist between tiiem. 

The correct angle for the vector A must be foimd by 
trial and error. It is usually sufficiently accurate to 
assume <l> approximately equal to zero. Then, having 
selected the desired magnitude for A, it is necessary to 
tiy different angles for A until one is found which makes 
the right-hand side of Equation (10) come out to some 
quantity at an angle within two or three degrees of 
zero. D is then equal to this quantity. If greater 
accuracy is desired, the method of successive approxi¬ 
mations may. be applied to fix the value of ^ more 
closely. Howevw, in practical work it is not necessary 
to make an extremely accurate solution for D, because 
the anticipated load conditions are usually somewhat 


load to be earned and the sum of the ratings of the 
transformers. 

A minor difficrilty presents itself in assigning the 
correct values to Zi and Z^. Their values will depend 
on what taps are employed on the transformers, and 
these in turn will depend on the value of D. Here if 
desired the method of successive approximations may 
be applied. First solve for D, using the full-winding 
values of Zi and Z^. Then if to obtain the required D 
it is necessary to place one or both transformers on taps, 
estimate the values of Zi and Z^ on these taps and solve 
again for D. Repeat if necessary until little change 
occurs in Z) on the successive solutions. For practical 
work it is probable that the first value of D will be quite 
acemate enough, especially since the actual taps avail¬ 
able may be such as to make it impossible to use the 
exact value of D obtained from the solution. 

The reasonable procedure in attacking a practical 
problem is to make a solution for D, using the full¬ 
winding impedance values and AAoii Tning 0. 
Ascertain what taps come nearest to giving the required 
difference in ratio. Then assume the transformers 
placed on these taps and check the emrent division by 
Equation (7) and (8), ming the values of Zi and Z^ 
appropriate to the taps employed, and still aasnining 
<^ = 0. Finally, when h and I 2 have been found, check 
the value of <t> by graphic construction or calculation, 
and if it differs from zero by more than two or three 
degrees, make a new solution based on this corrected 
value of 


vague; and furthermore, there is seldom a tap available 
to conform exactly with tiie calculated value of D. 

If D comes out positive, the open-circuit voltage of 
the transfqrmer which was assigned the designation “2” 
is the one to be lowered, since Equation (7), from 
which Eqimtion (10) is deriv^, is based on the assximp- 
tion that Si is greater than E^. If D comes out nega¬ 
tive, then tiie open-circuit voltage of Transformer 2 
is to be raised above that of Transformer 1. In start¬ 
ing out a solution, it is a good plan to assign the designa¬ 
tion “2” to the transformer with the lower percmitage 
impedance, because this will be the one whose open-cir¬ 
cuit voltage will have to be lowered in order to prevent 
its taking too much load, Thus the inconvenience 
of working with a negative D will be avoided. 

If the angle which it is necessary to assign to A in 
order to obtain a solution for H is of the order of 90 
degrees or more, it is probable that the solution will 
be of little practical value, since even though the cur¬ 
rents divide in proportion to the ratings, each will 


In most practical cases the magnitude and power 
factor of the load are a little hard to predict. The best 
procedure is to select a value of D to fit the most sev^e 
load conditions which are anticipated. Then check 
the current division not only for this but for several 
other possible values of load and power factor, in order 
to be sure that there is no possibility of overload occur¬ 
ring on one of the transformers. 

If jD is selected to give the best possible current divi¬ 
sion conditions when the total load is of a magnitude 
approaching the combined capacities of the trans¬ 
formers, it will be found that as the load decreases the 
current vectors tend to swing further and further apart, 
until at no load they are 180 deg. apart and constitute 
a pure drculating current. On account of this increas¬ 
ing piredominance of the circulating component at 
light loads, it is usually advisable to take the smaller 
transformer out of service when the total load drops 
to a value within ^e capacity rating of tihe larger 
transformer. 
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Conclusions 

Eqimtions have been derived which, for a specified 
total load at a specified power factor, determine the 
dmsion of current between transformer banks which 
differ not only in impedance, but also in ratio of 
.transformation. 

A formula has been developed for use in meeting 
^ergency conditions which necessitate the paralleling 
of transformer banks whose impedances expressed in 
percentage form are not equal. This formula makes 
It possible to calculate what change, if any, can be 
be made in the ratio of transformation of the bank with 
the lower percentage impedance in order to prevent 
ite being overloaded when the total load approaches 
the combined capacity of the two banlcs. 

It has been shown that when the ratio of transforma¬ 
tion of one bank is changed in order to produce approxi- 
mately ^nwt load division under peak conditions, 
inefficient operation results when the load drops 
below the peak value. Therefore, the expedient of 
ratio change is justifiable only when maintenance of 
service is the par^ount consideration and efficiency 
IS, for the time being, of secondary importance. 

When emergency conditions arise which do justify 
a change of ratio, the method developed in the present 
paper affords a simple and yet accurate means of solv¬ 
ing the problem. 

Appendix A 

Application op Equations to Thbbe-Phase 
Transformer Banks 

K1^ banks which are to be operated in parallel are 

low-tension side. Equations 
yh (8), and (10) may be applied by using the low- 
tension line-to-neutral voltage and the impedance of 
one transformer in each bank. The currents to be 
i^d the line currents flowing in the low-tension 
side of each bank and in the load. 

^ If the banks are both delta-connected on the low-ten¬ 
sion side, the equations may be appUed by using the 
low-tension Ime-to-line voltage and the impedance of 
one transformer in each Bank. In this case the cur¬ 
rents to be used are the low-tension line currents divided 
by the square root of three. 

i?® liank is Y-connected on the low-tension side, 
tae otiier delta, the simplest procedure is to convert 
the delta connection into a fictitious Y-connection which 
will have the same percentage impedance as the actual 
delta-conn®eted bank. In order to derive an expression 
for tae oiunic impedance of each transformer in the 
fictitious bank, it will be convenient to adopt the follow- 
1^ s3mbols: 

Va = Rated voltage across low-tension side of each 
_ transformer in actual bank 
V/ = Rated voltage across low-tension side of each 
transformer in fictitious bank 
la = Rated current in low-tension winding of each 
transformer in actual ba.riir 


E. 

If = Rated current in low-tension winding of each 
transformer in fictitious bank 

Z„ = Equivalent ohmic impedance of each transformer 

in actual bank (referred to low-tension side) 

Zf = Equivalent ohmic impedance of each transformer 

in fictitious bank (referred to low-tension side) 
Since the actual bank is delta on the low-tension 
side, while the fictitious bank is Y, it follows that: 

T/ 


V 3 

If = V 8 X Jo 

Rated voltage X per ce nt impedance 
Rated current X 100 


= 


Va 

Jo 


X 


Per cent impe dance 
100 


-7 Vf Per cent impedance 

_ __ - - 


If 

Va _ 

VS X V3 X Jo ^ 


100 

Per cent impedan ce 
100 


*3 


That is, if the equivalent ohmic impedance (referred 
to the low-tension side) of each transformer in the 
fictitious bank is taken equal to one-third that of each 
transformer in the .actual bank for which it substi¬ 
tuted, the per cent impedance of the fictitious bank 
will be the same as that of the actual bank. The same 
reasoning applies, of course, to the resistance and 
reactance components of the impedance. 

When the calculation of equivalent ohmic impedance 
referred to the low-tension side is based directly on 
data gi^g the per cent impedance of the transformer, 
the ratio of transformation does not enter the problem’ 
and so it makes no difference whether the high-tension 
wmding of the fictitious bank is Y or delta. However, 
tim ratio of transformation does enter the calculation 
when it is desired to as^tain the taps to give a speci¬ 
fied value of £>. Here it is necessary to remember the 
rul^ as to what types of three-phase connection can 
and c^ot be paralleled, in fixing the ratio of trans- 
fonna.tion of the fictitious bank. For example, if one 
b^k IS Y-Y and the other delta-delta, thefietitiousbank 
which replaces the delta-delta bank must be Y-Y 

V delta-Y and the other 

I-delta, the fictitious bank which replaces the Y-delta 
bank must be delta-Y, not Y-Y. The ratio of trans¬ 
formation of the fictitious bank should be fivAd 
accordingly. 

•11 B an example is worked out which 

Illustrates the method of forming a fictitious delta-Y 
bank to replace an actual Y-delta bank. 

Appendix B 

Example op Solution for Ratio 
Owing to an unexpectedly rapid increase of load in a 
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certain territory, it is anticipated that a 3000-kv-a. 
bank will soon be called on to deliver 4000 kv-a. unless 
given some assistance. A bank to operate in parallel 
with it has been ordered from the manufacturers, but 
meanwhile some temporary ari’angement must be made. 
There is available a 1500-kv-a. bank of considerably 
lower percentage impedance. It is proposed to make 
a ratio adjustment such that the 1500-1^-a. bank will 
operate satisfactorily in parallel with the 3000-lcv-a. 
bank during periods of peak load, with the under¬ 
standing that the smaller bank will be taken off the 
line when the load drops to within the capacity of the 
larger bank. What will be the required ratio adjiist- 
ment? 

The data on the transformers involved are as follows: 
Bmk No. 1—'Three 1000-kv-a. transformers 
Impedance volts = 7.67% 

Impedance watts = 0.813% 

High-tension voltages — 19,050—18,200—17,300 

Low-tension voltage = 11,500 

Present connection == 18,200/31,500 Y to 11,500 

delta 

Bank No. 2—Three SOO-kv-a. transformers 
Impedance volts — 4.25% 

Impedance watts = 0.748% 

High-tension voltages = 33,000—30,800—28,600 
Low-tension voltages = 7000—6800—6600—6200 
Present connection—^To be decided on. 

It is clear that in order to parallel with Bank No. 1, 
Bank No. 2 will have to be connected delta on the high- 
tension side, Y on the low-tension side. Therefore it 
will be convenient to replace Bank No. 1 by a fictitious 
bank connected 31,500 volts delta on the high-tension 
side and 6640/11,500 volts Y on the low-tension side. 
The equivalent ohmic impedance of each transformer in 
this fictitious bank will then be calculated as follows: 
Equivalent Impedance—hetitions Bank No. 1 
Rated low-tension voltage per transformer 

11,500 

= = 6640 volts 

V o 


Rated low-tension current per transformer 


1,000,000 

6640 


150.7 amperes 


Full-winding impedance referred to low-tension 

Rated Voltage X Per Cent Imp. 
“ Rated Current X 100 


6640 X 7.67 
“ 150.7 X 100 


3.38 ohms 


As a check on the correctness of the above value for 
the impedance of the fictitious bank, the per cent 
impedance of each transformer may be calculated by 
the well-known formula: 


Per cent impedance 


(icv^^llo ^ ohms impedance 


1000_ 

'(6Mr~X 10 


X 3.38 - 7.67% 


In order to find the resistance component of the 
impedance, the impedance watts are utilized: 
Impedance watts = 0.00813 X 1,000,000 = 8130 watts 
Resistance referred to low-tension 


8130 

~ (150.7)-^ 


0.358 ohm. 


Reactance referred to low-tension 

= V(3^.’^~(^58)- = 3.37 ohms.. 

Summarizing: 

Zi = 0.358 + j 3.37 = 8.38 ohms referred to low 
tension. 

Equivalent Impedance—Bank No. 2 

Rated low-tension voltage per transformer = 7000 
volts 

Rated low-tension current per transformer = 71.4 
amperes 

Pull winding impedance referred to low tension 


7000 X 4.25 
" 71.4'x 100 


= 4.17 ohms 


Impedance watts = 0.00748 X 500,000 == 3740 watts 

Resistance referred to low tension 

3740 „ „„„ , 

" (71.4)® ” 

Reactance referred to low tension 

= V (4l7)- - (0.733)®^ = 4.10 ohms. 

Summarizing: 

Z.i - 0.733 + j 4.10 = 4.17 ^ ohms referred to 
low tension. 

Conversion of Impedance Ohms to Tap Values 

Bank No. 1 is operating on the 18,200-volt tap on 
the high-tension side, whereas the value of Zi calculated 
above, is for the full winding or 19,050-volt tap. Hence 
the impedance, reactance, and resistance should be 
converted to terms of the 18,200-volt tap. The trans¬ 
formers are of a type which is known by experience to 
obey the following rules in regard to impedance on 
different taps: 

1. The equivalent ohmic reactance rrferred to the 
winding on which the taps are situated remains ap¬ 
proximately constant over a fairly wide range of taps. 

2. The equivalent ohmic resistance refCTred to the 
winding on which the taps are situated varies directly 
in proportion to the tap percentage. 

3. The equivalent ohmic reactance referred to the 
winding on which the taps are not situated varies 
inversely as the square of the tap percentage. 

4. The equivalent ohmic resisWee referred to the 
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winding on which the taps are not situated varies 
inversely as the tap percentage. 

In Bank No. 1, the taps are on the high-tension 
winding, while the impedance to be used in the calcu¬ 
lations is rrfared to the low-tension winding. Hence 
rules (3) and (4) above should be applied: 

/ 19,050 

•3^1 = I 2g 2 oq ) ^ 3.37 = 3.69 ohms 

„, 19,050 

“ 18,200 ^ ~ 

Zi = .375 -f j 3.69 = 3.71 /85 ohms referred to low 
tension. 

The ratio of transformation of each transformer in 

the fictitious delta-Y No. IBank is= 4.75. It 

o,d40 


= 140 /- 54.8 X 2.38 jm = 333 /- 1.8 

This solution gives a value of ^ very close to zero, 
and may therefore be adopted^ It means that t!« must 
be made 333 volts lowffl* than Ei. 

When the high-tension voltage is 31,500 volts, 
31,500 

El = A rje — 6640 volts. Hence at the same time, 


Ei should be 6640 - 333 = 6307 volts. This means 
that the ratio of transformation of each transformer in 


Bank No. 2 should be 


31,500 

6307 


5.00. 


The required ratio of 5.00 on Bank No. 2 can be ob¬ 
tained by placing each transfomer on the 33,000— 
6600-volt taps. 

Cheek of Correctness 


is safe to assume that the ratio of Bank No. 2 will be 
^eater than this, since No. 2 has the lower percentage 
impedance and so must have its open-circuit voltage 
lowered relative to that of No. 1. As a preliminary 
estimate, assume Bank No. 2 to be on the full winding 
(33,000-volt tap) on the high-tension side, and on the 
6800-volt tap on the low-tension side. This will give 
a ratio of transformation of 4.85. Applying rules 
(1) and (2): 

Ei = 4.10 X 1 = 4.10 ohms 
6800 

Ri = 0.733 X = 0.712 ohms 

Zi = 0.712 -f j 4.10 = 4.17 /80.3 ohms refored to 

SokUmforD low tension. 

Assume load = 4000 kv-a. at 0.75 power factor 
ThenZi, = 200 /- 41.4 


-.vr uie suiuLion, including 

the possible error due to not using exactly the right 
value of <t>, Equations (7) and (8) may be applied. 

The value of Zi should be changed to accord with the 
6600-volt tap to be used on Bank No. 2. The new 
value wrill be 

Ri" = 0.733 X = 0.691 
X/ = 4.10 X 1 = 4.10 

Zi = 0.691 -|- 3 4.10 = 4.16 /80.7 ohms referred to 
. low tension. 

By Equation ( 7 ): 


h = 


200 /- 41.3 X 4.16 /80.7 -f- 333 /- 1.8 
.375 +y3.69 + .691 +y4.ir^ 


= 141 /- 54 

= 200 /- 41.3 - 141 /- 54 = 70 /- 17 




Utmagnitndeof . Ch^ng the vnlue ot the angle d. by graphic con- 

Eatog Bank No. 1 3000- “'S J™'*;® or by calcnlation, it is fonnd ^lit 7-“ 

r!i 1 o introduced in the solution by taking 
therefore negligible from a practical 
s^dpomt, and hence it is not necessary to make a 
re-calculataon of h using the new value of 6, 

XT ? V ^ angle ^ it is also found 

that V, - Vi = 6180 volts if the impressed high-ten- 

SS T ^ Using this voltage as a 

ba^ for kilovolt-ampere calculations, it is found that: 

lotal kv-a. = 6180 X 200 X 3 = 3700 kv-a. 

Bank No. 1 kv-a. = 6180 X 141 X 3 = 2600 kv-a. 

B^ No. 2 kv-a. = 6180 X 70 X 3 = 1300 kv-a. 

tiorf M the kv-a. in propor- 

thah'thetSifT® bante comes to only 200 kv-a. more 
^^^‘^^‘^ons may be regarded as 


Eating 

Try first an angle of zero for the vector A 
By Equation (10): 

200 /- 41.4 (3.71 /85 - 0.5 /O X 4.17 /80.3) 
0.5/0-M ■ 

= 133.3 /— 41.4 X 1.64 /89 = 218 /47.6 
This is not a solution, since must equal z^o 
Try I = 0.5 /-f 30 

200 /- 41.4 (3.71^ - 0.5 /30 X 4.17 /80.31 

oJ^oTi ^ 

“ 186 /- 51.4 X 2.08 /^ = 283 /6.6 
Try A = 0.5 / +40 

Z) /^ = Ir 41.4 ( 3.71 /85 - 0.5 /40 x 4.17 /80.8) 

*“ oJ/ioTi 
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Had the two banks been operated with equal ratios 
of transformation, the kv-a. assumed by Bank No. 2 
would have been roughly equal to 

q qo 

^ 3.38 + 4.16 " 


This exceeds the rating of the bank by 160 kv-a. 
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Progress in the Study of System Stability 


BY I. H. SUMMERS* 

Member. A. I. E. E. 

Synopsis* In the second pari of this paper and in the appen¬ 
dices attention is given to simplified methods of treating the problem 
of system stahihiy. Methods are recorded which have been found 
useful in making many system studies. These methods have had 
considerable verification by tests both on a model system and on 
large operating systems and have been simplified to such an extent 
that many operating companies are now finding it to their advantage 
to undertake the work of making careful studies of their own systems, 


and J. B. McCLURE** 

Associate, A. T, E. E. 

just ns they now make short eirr,iiil sluilies which forimrly were 
thought too difficult and loo highly theoretical. 

The first part of the paper gives some com mrHts and rourhisious of 
the authors and their colleagues as a result of many such .system 
studies as well as studies involving more deluded methods, and also 
as the result of practical experience through coidacl with various 
operating companies. Home of these comments arc based directly 
on an example which is given in detail in .-1 ppendix. 1. 


Introduction 

T he literature on Power System Stability is grow¬ 
ing rapidly.f It includes papers on theoretical 
methods of calculating stability, on observations 
of actual s^tems, and on methods of improving sta¬ 
bility. This paper is intended to give the conclusions 
of the authors and their colleagues based on many care¬ 
ful system studies and on observations and tests on 
actual and model systems. Appendix I contains the 
results of some calculations to compare the theoretical 
p^ormance of various assumed S 3 rstem connections. 
The economies of design are not considered as such in 
this paper. This phase may be readily introduced 
after the engineering facts have been, obtained. Other 
factors enter in such as geological and local weather 
conditions. Thus the calculations given here are 
spedfically recognized as being but one item in the 
problem, an important item nevertheless. 

The appendices of the paper include formulas and 
calcinations which have been found useful in malfing 
stebility ^dies and which may be helpful in extending 
the usefulness of the paper. 

The conditions under which instability occurs may be 
classified as: 

Case 1. Under steady load conditions due to 
inadequate ssmehronizing power. 

Case 2. Under steady load conditions due to 
huntmg. 

Cases. During disturbances, particularly those due 

to short circuits. 

Case 1 . Votous criteria have been developed to 
permit the design of a system which will be stable under 
these conditions.!- !*- Continuously vibrating regu- 


some swings and hunting, otherwise the system will be 
liable to lose synchronism at any time. Therefore no 
system should be considered practical unless .such a 
margin is established at the outset. Thus in practise, 
the problem reduces to the consideration of cases 
2 and 3. 

Case £. Ihis t 3 rpe of instability occui’s principally 
at light loads and when the resistance of the line.s in¬ 
volved is high. Continuously vibrating regulators are 
apparently helpful in eliminating danger from this 
cause. 

Case S. This is the type of instability which de¬ 
mands most attention today. Faults may bo con- 
ductor-to-ground, conductor-to-conductor,' two-con- 
ductors-to-^ound, or three-conductors-shorted, in the 
order of their severity. Experience indicates that some 
systems are largely subjected to one-conductor-to- 
ground faults, while others are largely subjected to 
two-conductor-to-ground faults. The character of the 
fault, whether one-conductor or two-conducLor-to- 
ground, has a decisive influence in the design of systems 
•for stability at all times. 

The effect of these faults is suddenly to throw an 
active and reactive load on the system and to reduce 
the synchronizing power between machines. As a 
result the position of the rotore of the machines in the 
system tends to vary, the variation being in general 
such as to increase the angular separation between the 
generators and motors. 

An accurate analysis involves a step-by-step calcula- 
tion of the motion of each machine in the system, the 
pnnciple factors involved being the line reactances, 
machine synchronous and transient reactances, time 


lators are helpful in increasing the power limit, especially machine field structures, governor and 

when the machine synchronous reactances are a large actions, switching times, and machine in¬ 
percentage of the whole reactance. A power system Simplified methods of analysis in certain 

must be stable under steady load conditions for a rea- available.* The examples in Appendix I of 

sonable mai^gin above the expected load to allow for been chosen so that these simplified 

or methods may be used, thereby making it possible to 
investigate a larger number of cases without unduly 
mcreasing the labor involved. Step-by-step calcula- 
tions are also used extensively and a simple example of 
this metho d is given in Appendix IV. 

*See Bibliography 1, and Appendice.s II and VIII. 


Central Station Engineering Dept., General 

Eleetno Company, Schenectady, N. Y. ^ 

tSee Biblic^raphy. 

Pmewted at the Pacific Coast Converdion of the A I E P 
Santa Monica, Calif., Sept. S-8,19^9. ■ ■ • M. L., 

1 . For references see Bibliography. 
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Part I 

The Relation op System Connections and 
Apparatus to Stability 

As a result of many stability studies and also of 
practical experience the following comments have been 
prepared. 

Apparatus 

(a) Generators 

(I) Short Circuit Ratio. High short circuit ratio is 
of benefit in improving the power limit under steady 
load conditions with hand control. The use of the 



GENERATOR TRANSIENT REACTANCE IN PER UNIT 

^ Piu. l»0WKtt Wilton MAY UK Cahhiki) TiriiouoH PAUi/r 
CoNnrrioNH otiTWiJK Okweiiatob Tiianhfokmkrb Varans Gkn- 

KllATOIt TltANBIKNT RkACTANCK WHEN THE PacTHT IB CudAHKD IN 
1.0 HKO. 

Por Hot up (KM) DbiKriim A PlB. 4 
A —] conductor to ground foult 
H'~-2 cniiductor to ^rotmd fault 

proper kind of voltage regulators and excitation systems 
extends the power limit both under steady load condi¬ 
tions and under transient conditionsf and may largely 
overcome the disadvantages of low short circuit ratio. 

How much dependence should be placed on regulator 
action is a question which is not yet settled. If no 
regulator is used or if no reliance is placed on the regula¬ 
tor action the short circuit ratio should be just great 
enough so that steady state stability is always insured 
for the most severe load condition anticipated, provided 
that line charging requirements do not predominate. 
On this basis it will often be found that a higher short 
circuit ratio is required than would otherwise be neces¬ 
sary, which results in a greater first cost and lower 
efficiency. Therefore, it is thought that an alternative 
basis may be acceptable, namely, that the short circuit 
ratio be only sufficient for steady stability under normal 
conditions. A regulator would then be used to main¬ 
tain stability during short periods of overload such as 
might occur, for example, owing to the sudden loss of 
one generator in a system. 

fSee Pigs. 4 and 5 of Bibliography I. 


{II) Transi&ut Reactance. A low transient re¬ 
actance is of benefit in improving stability under 
transient conditions (see Fig. 1) provided that the dis¬ 
turbances which are anticipated are not so severe that 
there is no possibility of holding in ssmchronism. Thus, 
with a given arrangement of lines and ti-ansformers, it 
may be found that there is ample stability for con¬ 
ductor-to-ground faults, but no chance of it under two- 
conductor-to-ground faults except when the generators 
happen to be operating at greatly reduced loads. In 
this case a reduction in transient reactance might be of 
little value. On the other hand, with a different system 
layout, a reduction in transient reactance may be necos- 
saiy for stability even with conductor-to-ground faults 
or in still another case such a reduction may permit 
operation through two-conductor-to-ground faults. The 
proper value of machine transient reactance thus de¬ 
pends markedly on system layout and its deteirmination 
involves a study of line and transformer as well as 
generator costs. 

{Ill) Damper Windings. Damper windings have 
two effects: the fu'st a damping action, the second an 
increase in fault current and shock to the system. The 



TIME OF CLEARING FAULT IN SECONDS 
Pig. 2—^Powbii which may be Carbied Through a Two- 
Conductor-to-Ground PaultOutsidb the Generator Tranb- 
normbrs Veraua Time of Clearing the Fault. 

-Long linos 

----- Short lines 

lattra- effect is due to the reduction in generator nega¬ 
tive ph^e sequence reactance. If the shock to the 
system is relatively small a slight increase in shock, 
because of the reduction in reactance, will not be serious. 
If the shock is so severe that synchronism will be lost 
without damper windings, their presence cannot make 
matters worse. There will be a critical shock which is 
just great enough to cause instability when no damper 
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winding is used. Calculations made on typical systems 
have indicated that with a shock of this magnitude the 
beneficial effect of damping exceeds the disadvanta¬ 
geous effect of increased shock. Furthermore, the 
presence of damper windings produces a markedly 
beneficial effect in extinguishing arcs more quickly due 
to the reduction in the recovery voltage. Therefore, 
the use of low resistance damper windings on water 
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For Diagrams see Fig. 2 


(6) Excitation Systems 

It has been definitely shown that regulators which 
act quickly are effective in improving stability. For 
example, as stated above in paragraph (J) under 
generators, with proper regulators both steady state 
and transient power limits may be materially increased. 
To accomplish this result it is necessary that the excita¬ 
tion systems be fast enough to respond sufficiently. 
The practical criterion of the speed of response neces¬ 
sary has been investigated and a tentative figure of 200 
volts per second determined.^ w Field tests should 
be made on an actual system to verify this decision. 

The use of the appropriate type of regulator also 
tends to prevent hunting. 

(c) Neutral Impedance 

The effect of neutral reactors is to lower the shock 
when faults involving grounds are considered. 

For conductor-to-ground faults the benefit is very 
great, and it is considerable for two-conductor-to- 
ground^ faults also. Quick switching tends to reduce 
the gain due to reactors, but even with 0.2 second 
switching time they still have a considerable value. 
The improvements which may be expected from the use 
of neutral reactors are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

The amount of neutral reactance is necessarily a 
compromise between gain in stability, reduction in 
circuit breaker duty, reduction in current available for 


Long lines 
Short lines 


whwl generators would in general appear desirabl 
Such wmdn^ should be especially desirable in cas< 
wh^ stabihty is determined after several swing 
Field tests are required to verify these data 
(no Inertia. The effect of inertia of machin 
rotorc IS to delay their swinging action. It is thu 
beneficial because it aUows the circuit breakers to ac 
at a point earher in the swing. The benefit is limited 
however, because the effect on stability of increasini 

a given ratio i 

nly equal to the effect gained by decreasing the switch 
1^ time by the square root of this ratio.* Also thi 
effect of the addition of inertia at one end of a line foi 

Sa fapproach as a limit th« 
merta the other end of the line-f It would appeaj 

that ine^a can only be economically obtained when il 

meansofinterconnection, 
(K) I)(Mle Wi^tngs. Double windin^v are often 
a valuable feature when the interconnection of machine® 
at generated voltage is desired. The principle involved 

r inherent reactance of the machines to 

limit the sh ort circuit current. 

♦See Appendix VIII. 

tBeeause m this case the equivalent inertia constant 
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TIME OF CLWRING FAULT IN SECONDS 
Fig. dr-PowEB which mat be Carried Through a Two- 
Conducto^to-Ground Faum Outside the Generator Trans- 
FORMERS Versus the Time of Clearing the Fault 


-- Long lines, mid-sectionalizing bus 

-Long lines, no mid-sectionalizing bus 

A and C, .High-voltage Buses 

B and D .Low-voltage Buses 


ac^ting relays, reduction in telephone interference, 
^d an increase in phase voltage to groimd during 
disturbances. 

The latter consideration becomes important in con¬ 
nection with lightning arresters and overvoltage relays 
Studies have shown that when ground relays are used a 
reactor of about to 8 times the reactance of the 
transformer is usually correct. In cases of sufficient 
importance this figure should he checteH Kir 
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culation. The neutral reactance so far discussed does 
not in any way approach the dimensions of a Petersen 
coil, and therefore does not involve resonance phenom¬ 
ena. The Petersen coil is merely a reactor which per¬ 
mits a reactive fault current equal to the line charging 
current to ground under fault conditions and this re¬ 
duces the fault current to a low value.’- * In addition, 
it operates to cause the voltage across the arc to recover 
slowly in case the arc is extinguished. When the arc 
extinguishes, both the voltage across it and the dielectric 
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TIME OF cLeaRING FAULT IN SECONDS 
Pio. 5—PowEit wnicii MAY BE Cauuikd Thkough a Onb- 
CoNBUCTOIt-TO-GHOUND PaUDT OUTSIDE TUB GkNBRATOU TkaNS- 
FoiiMEtts Versus Time op Clbauino Fault (Sbk Pig. 4 Fob 
Dtauham) 

-j(l s(JCt-ioiiaIiziiiK bits 

--IMO niid HciCtionuliKinK buiH 

stren^h of the arc space begins to increase. The 
arc will extinguish permanently if the recovery voltage 
across it is always less than its dielectric strength.«< 
Thus the magnitude of recovery voltage is a measure of 
arc stability. The magnitude of the recovery voltage 
in the first H cycle depends on the degree of “tuning” 
and is proportional to the ratio of fault current with the 
Petersen coil to the fault current wnthout the Petersen 
coil. Even with only a modenite degree of tuning this 
ratio is small and experience shows that even on widely 
distributed systems with large charging cuirents, the 
arc is unstable and goes out. Petersen coils are much 
used abroad, but have so far been little used in this 
country. Exjierience abroad would indicate that their 
use here should be reconsidered. 

Neutral resistors may be of two types: current 
limiting and braking. The former is of relatively high 
resistance and acts primarily to reduce the shock to the 
generator and the system having the fault. The latter 
is of low resistance and is used to load the generator, 
thus providing a braking action. With this t 3 q)e of 
resistor the shock to the generator is reduced while the 
shock to the system is increased. 

It has been shown'* that the current limiting type of 
resistor causes greater phase to ground voltages than a 
reactance would for the same gain in stability. Further, 
the reactor is usually cheaper. Therefore as a current 
limiting device reactors are in general preferable. 
Whether or not a braking type of resistor is preferable 
to a current limiting reactor is a question which is not 


yet entirely clear. However, for general applications 
the reactor appears preferable since the choice of braking 
resistor requires very careful study in each particular 
case, which is not the case with reactors. Further¬ 
more with a braking resistor there is a greater d anger of 
telephone interfei’ence than if either a current limiting 
resistor or reactor is used. 

(d) Synchronoiis Condensers 
The authors believe that the use of synchronous 
condensers wholly or principally as an aid to stability 
is not in general desirable, except perhaps in a few 
isolated cases. This belief is based on the observation 
of certain synchronous condensers under transient con¬ 
ditions and also on calculations of the type leading to 
curves shown in Figs. 24 and 25. These curves show 
how slight is the gain obtained in the case for which the 
calculations were made. Thus it appears that nor¬ 
mally condensers should only be purchased on the basis 
of their function in supplying wattless kv-a. In other 
words, it is thought that in most cases the gain is not 
sufficient to justify them solely on the basis of their 
stabilizing effect. In cases where it is desired to in- 
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REACTANCE IN EITHER NEUTRAL IN 
TIMES TRANSFORMER REACTANCE 

Fia. 6—Powjsu WHICH mav bb Cakuikd Timouait Faoi/ts 
Odtsidk the Qbneiutob Tbanbpobmkhs Fersua RraAca'ANCB 
IN Eitheu Nbutbai, when TtiB Faui,t is Cwsabed in 1.0 Sec. 

Long lines with high-volttigo busses and no inld-hiis 
A One concluctor-to-KToimd ftixilt 
B Oonciiictop-to-contluccor fault 
C Two coiidiictor-to-ground fault 

cr^se any stabilizing effect which they may accomplish 
this may be done advantageously by providing a balanc¬ 
ing type of regulator and high ceiling exciters. When 
considering the use of condensers it is important to bear 
in mind that they may not and apparently usually do 
not increase the transient limit as much as the steady 
state limit. 

(e) Governors 

]^om a stability standpoint governors should operate 
quickly and should possess anti-hunting features tend¬ 
ing to reduce swinging after disturbances. Governor 
operation in direct response to fault indication may 
prove desirable. Field tests as an aid in improve¬ 
ment of governor characteristics under transient con¬ 
ditions would be very desirable. 
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Automatic control of frequency is being tried on 
certain S 3 ^tems. To the extent that each system and 
each station hold very cicely to the exact system fre¬ 
quency, the problem of tie-line loading should be sim¬ 
plified and a corresponding improvement in stability 
will result. 

(f) Transformers 

Preset indications are that power transformer 
neutrals should be insulated sufficiently to permit the 
use of neu^ reactors. The value of neutral reactance 
which satisfies the requirements previously mentioned 


(fir) Inghtning Arresters 

The primary function of lightning arresters is to 
reduce the overvoltage surges to such values that they 
will not damage terminal apparatus and since their 
effect is relatively local the reduction in number of line 
outages attributable to lightning arresters placed only 
at the ends of the line is not great. 

In two instances, lightning arresters have been in¬ 
stalled at frequent inteirals along the transmission line 
to prevent the flashover of insulators by lightning, with 
favorable results. 


103*160 



40 


0 2 4 6 8 10 Hi 

REACTANCE IN NEUTRAL IN 
TIMES TRANSFORMER REACTANCE 

Fig, 7 Power which M4y be Carried through Faults 
Outside the Gbueratob Transformers Versus Reactance 

IN THE NeDTBAI- WHEN THE PaTOT IS CLEARED IN 0.2 SbC. 
Long lines with a high-tension bns and no mid bus. For <u« gr n ,r.., gee bi- g 
A 1 conductor to ground fault 
B Conductor to conductor fault 
C 2 conductor to ground fault 


generally does not give rise to neutral voltages requirir 
full in^ation. Therefore at the higher voltage 
economic considerations seem to justify the building i 
transformers with lowered neutral insulation. P< 
example, up to the present, 220-kv. transformers hai; 
been designed with 73-kv. insulation at the neutral. 

The use of double winding transformers appears to b 
M interesting possibility. In general a higher trauf 
former reactance decreases the fault current and th 
shock to the generators and system, during the time th 
ault is on. On the other hand, when the faulty line i 
clewed, the synchronizing power between generator am 
The synchronizing power befor 
the fault is also reduced resulting in a greater initia 
angle between the generator and system linkages be 
iiina transient reactance. 

With a hi^-voltage bus arrangement there result) 
a definite advantage in favor of low transformer reac 
tence, from the standpoint of stability. On the offiei 
U^d mth a low voltage bus and spUt bus discussec 
later this advantage is less prominent and in fact a higl 
r^ctance may be found advantageous in these cases, 
ihe quesbon of the possible desirability of spedfyinc 
low tonsformer reactance involves not only relative 

b^ftni^^r system stability 

out also the problem of increased circuit breaker duty. 

DDd definitely evaluated 

and should be given further study. 


(h) Loading Resistors 

It has been proposed* to load the generators upon 
occurrence of a fault by suddenly closing a low-tension 
switch connecting a three-phase resistor across the 
generator terminals. The switch would remain closed 
for a short time, say one-half second, and then open 
automatically. This would have the effect of reducing 
the shock to the generator during the time when the 
fault was on. By opening the switch at an appropriate 
time a considerable gain in power limit should be ob¬ 
tained in most cases. 

(i) Series Capacitors 

The use of series capacitors has been considered 
as a means for correcting for line reactance. As at 
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TIME OF CLEARING FAULT IN SECONDS 


Pig. 8 ^Poweb which mat be' Carried through One 
Conductor to Ground Pault Outside Generator Trans- 
FORMERS Verms Switching Time 


present designed, capacitors are equipped with pro¬ 
tective spark gaps and short circuiting switches in 
order to avoid excessive voltages during short cir¬ 
cuit. On this account their value for transient stability 
would at first appear questionable. It may be shown, 
however, that this feature can be turned to advantage 
when a low voltage bus is used at either end of the line, 
provided t he condensers are large enough so that the 

*This device was suggested by one of our associates, Mr. 
W. P. Skeats. 
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protective gap can be so adjusted that a fault on one 
line does not short out the capacitors on the remaining 
line. In this case the capacitors on the affected line 
short out on the occurrence of a fault and thus increase 
the total reactance to the fault. The unaffected lines 
will retain their low reactance. This proposal has great 
promise but economic considerations will usually pre¬ 
vent its adoption at the present time. 

(j) Stoitches mid Relays 

When the duration of short circuit is low, the impulse 
giyen to machine rotors is small, and hence stability is 
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TIME OF CLEARING FAULT IN SECONDS 
Pia. 0— PowEit WHICH MAY «K Caiuukd tukotjoji a Two 
CONDHCTOK TO CiltOTINl) PaTOT OtJTSIDK GenBBATOU TbANS- 
PORMEU 

For conditions sco df;iKratns A, Ji, and C. Fig. 8 

improved. Prom this standpoint, therefore, high 
speed in both relays and circuit breakers is very 
desirable. 

TABLE I 

Power which may bo 
carried through a two- 
Time of clearing fault conductor-to-ground 
in seconds fault 


0.0 

O.X 

0.2 

0.3 

0,5 

0,75 


100 per cent 
S3 per cent 
68 per cent 
56 per cent 
42 per cent 
33 per cent 


Table I shows the average reduction in power limit 

over transmission systems involvingwaterwheel generat¬ 
ing^ capacity due to delayed switching,* with power 
limit at zero switching time as reference, for two-con- 
ductor-to-ground faults. 

Lines 

(a) Over Insulation oj Lines 
The' tendency has been to increase the insulation on 
lines. For example, the 220-kv. lines of the Southern 
Califomia Edison Co. were insulated originally with 11 
disks. Later, when the 220-kv. lines were built for the 
.Philadelphia Electric Co. Conowingo development, 14 
disks were used and lines are now being planned in- 
‘‘‘For high voltage bus arrangement. 


volving the use of 18 disks. It appears that by the use 
of a suitable number of disks, it should be possible to 
eliminate arc-overs due to voltages induced by near-by 
strokes of lightning, but even with ground wires, the 
possibility of entirely eliminating arc-overs due to 
direct strokes is questionable. 

(&) Ground Wires 

The beneficial effect of ground wires** is to lower the 
voltage induced by lightning in the vicinity. They 
also are thought to lower the probability of direct 
strokes on the line wire, but not necessarily to prevent 
their occurrence. Ground wires are also beneficial in 
that tiiey attenuate the traveling waves which result 
from lightning or other causes. Low resistance ground 
wires lower the zero phase sequence impedance and thus 
make one-conductor and two-conductor-to-ground 
faults more severe if sufficient neutral impedance is not 
used. In addition, the tower footing resistance is 
equalized and results in a more uniform ground current 
for relaying. Exce.ssive potential gi’adien ts at the tower 
footings are also reduced by distributing the ground 
current through several towers. 

(c) Horizontal versus Vertical Spacing 

With horizontal spacing there generally results a 
lower total number of faults due to iightning than with 
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0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 10 

DISTANCE ALONG LINE FROM GENERATOR END 

Elo, 10 —Zero Phase SEyujsNCB Reactance Viewed from 
THE Point of Pahlt vehhhs Position of Eauet fob Systems 
SHOWN IN Diagrams A, B, C, and D. Pio. 4 
Calculations based on 

A-A KJgh-tensUm bus and mid bus 
HlKh-tensiou bus and no mid bus 
C-C l-iwo-tcnsion bits and mid bos 
O-D Tjow-tonsion bus and no mid bus 
Notm: d-d becomes A-A at mid bus 

vertmal spacing. On the other hand, with horizontal 
spacing most of the faults appear to involve two con¬ 
ductors and ground while with vertical spacing most of 
the faults involve only one conductor and ground. 
There is some question as to which of these arrange¬ 
ments results in the lower number of the more severe 
two-conductor-to-ground type of fault. Field data 
would be of value in this connection. 

(d) Power Arc Suppression Devices 
The use of Petersen coils and lightning arrestem in 
this connection has already been referred to above. 
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The extinction of the power arc following an insulator 
ilashover by means of a fuse at the insulator, rather 
than by tripping the line, has been tried with some 
success. 

System Connections 
(o) High-VoUage Bvs* 

The use of a high-tension bus either at the generator 
or system end of the line or as a mid bus results in a 
maximum shock during the occvurence of a fault, but a 
minimuni reduction in synchronizing power after the 
faulted line has been cleared. If the shock is already 



0 OA 1.0 1.5 2.0 2A 3n 

NEUTRAL REACTMICE IN UME8 TRANSFORMER 
REACTANCE Xt=8 PER CENT 

Fig. 11—Curves showing Neutral Voltages under 
Ground Fault Conditions versus Reactance in Neutral 
A Neutral voltage Trttli. one conductor to ground fault on the high-ten¬ 
sion bus at the system end versus neutral reactance of system end • neutral 
reactance of generator end » 3 

B Same as A except neutral reactance of system end * 2 Xt 
C Same as B except two conductor to groimd fault 

small as in the case of a single conductor to ground fault 
when neutral reactances are employed, or if the duration 
of the fault is short as when high-speed switches are 
used, tlus is a desirable arrangement from a stability 
standpoint. If these conditions do not exist this type 
of arrangement may prove unsatisfactory. 

(h) LotJO-VoUageBus* 

A low-tension bus has the advantage over a high-ten¬ 
sion bus that the reactance to the fault is increased 
On the other hand, when the fault clears the synchro¬ 
nizing power is less than with a high-voltage bus. If 
toere are several lines, say four or more, the low-voltage 
bus IS very advantageous. A further advantage is that 
tagh speed switching is not required, provided the 
faults do not involve more than one conductor. 

For long distance transmission this arrangement will 
u^ally be uneconomical, but for transmission over 
relatively short distances it offers great promise. The 

curves in Fig. 2 show the indicated results with this 
arrangeme nt. 

® comparison between high- and low- 


(c) Split Bus 

Another solution is to use a low-voltage bus at the 
system end of the line and to split the lines at the gen¬ 
erator end, putting part of the generating capacity on 
each bus.®’ *> ’’ When this is done it is usually possible 
for the generators on any one line to ride through the 
disturbance occasioned by a fault on another. How¬ 
ever, for long distance transmission lines even with this 
arrangement a higher speed of switching than has 
heretofore been commonly available in the higher 
voltage switches will be required to insure stability. 

It seems possible that high transformer reactance at 
the system end of the line may be beneficial with this 
arrangement since it tends to reduce the shock to the 
generators on the unaffected lines. This point is being 
investigated. 

Conclusion 

One outstanding conclusion which may be derived 
from the foregoing discussion is that the development of 
high-speed high-tension circuit breakers and relays will 
mark the greatest single advance in the solution of 
present stability problems. 

Part II 

SIMPLIFIED METHODS OF CALCULATION 
Ideal Case op Two Machines 
This case neglects governors, damping, decrements, 
and resistance and has been thoroughly discussed in a 
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0 0.2 0.4 0.4 OA 1.0 

DISTANCE ALONG UNE FROM GENERATOR END 

12—Power which mat be Carried through a Fault 
WITH ONE Second Switching time 


A-~A 1 O G faulty no mid bus 
B-^B 1 O G faulty mid bus 
C-C 2 O G faulty no mid bus 
D—D 2 O G faulty mid bus 
E—E 1 O G fault, no mid bus 
F-^F 1 O G fault, mid bus 
G-G 2 O G faulty no mid bus 
IJ-H 2 O G fault, no mid bus 


High-tension switching 
High-tension switching 
High-tension switching 
High-tension switching 
Inst, low-tension switching 
Inst, low-tension switching 
Inst, low-tension switching 
Inst, low-tension switching 


' - AWW-LUiAOlUll awlbuiung 

to n>ld bus. with fault beyond this 
point, the low-tension switches at generator end are unable to di.crtn.fa.f* 

previous paper.i Appendix VIII of the present paper 
supplements the previous paper by the addition of more 
e^ensive charts for the determination of angiiinr posi¬ 
tion at any instant after a disturbance and of charts to 
fadlitate the calculation of power limit with quick 
switching. 

The new angle-time curves were obtained on the 
Integraph at Massachusetts Institute of Technolnw. 
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Ideal Case of Two Machines Including the Effect' 
OF Resistance 

Methods which previously were confined to the solu¬ 
tion of ideal cases have been extended to apply to cir¬ 
cuits with resistance. This case is discussed in Ap¬ 
pendix II. 

General Case of Two Machines 
This case considers the factors neglected in the ideal 
case. The method of calculation has been discussed 
before.* 

More than Two Machines 
The general method of calculation is discussed in 
general in the same paper referred to above. A specific 



ANGLE IN DEGREES BETWEEN LINKAGES 
BEHIND TRANSIENT REACTANCE 

Pig. 13—^AnxiuAnr Ctjbves used in the Tbansient 
Stabiutt Investigation of the System shown in Pig. 4 

A Xioad on I20,000-kv-s, generating eta Hon versus angle between linkages 
behind transient reactances 

B Maximum torque which would bo exerted by excitations correspond¬ 
ing to the steady-state angle of the linkages behind transient reactance 

example involving three machines is explained and 
treated in greater detail in Appendix IV. 

Circuit Diagrams 

There are in general four diagrams which are required 
to permit the full calculation of stability according to 
present methods. There are: 


Equivalent Impedance of Open Lines 
If one circuit of a three-phase line, connecting two 
balanced three-phase systems or parts of one system, is 
opened, the effect is to decrease the positive phase 
sequence currents. It may be shown that the effect on 
the positive phase sequence diagram is the same as the 
insertion of a balanced three-phase impedance equal to 
the paralleled value of the zero and negative impedances 
which would be met by a series voltage of the corre¬ 
sponding phase sequence inserted at the point where the 
circuit is interrupted. Were two lines opened the 
equivalent series impedance to be inserted would be the 
series value of the negative and zero phase sequence 
impedances. 

For example, if one phase of one circuit were opened in 
Fig. 14a the effect from the standpoint of the positive 
phase sequence impedance would be as shown in Fig. 
14b. The negative and zero phase sequence impedance 
diagrams as met by a series voltage at the point of fault 
are shown in Figs. 14c and 14d. 

In case resistance is considered the same procedure' 
would apply. 

Equivalent Impedance op Fault 
It has been shown*> ^ that single-phase faults may 
be repre^nted by the equivalent three-phase fault of the 
appropriate kind. In Fig. 15 is shown the equivalent 
fault impedance for the three common faults which are 
liable to occur on a system. 



S3nichronous positive phase sequence impedance 
diagram. 

Transient positive phase sequence impedance diar 
gram. 

Negative phase sequence impedance diagraTn , 

Zero phase sequence impedance diag ram. 

The construction of these diagrams is thoroughly 
described in previous articles.*’ *® It is important to 
note that separate diagrams must be made for transient 
and synchronous impedance even though these are both 
positive phase sequence impedances. The synchronous 
impedance can be used in conjunction with the negative 
and zero phase sequence impedances in a steady state 
a^ysis. In a transient analysis the transient posi¬ 
tive phase sequence impedance replaces'lhe synchro¬ 
nous, and is also used in conjunction with the negative 
and zero phase sequ^ce impedances during unbalanced 
conditions. 


10120 10.20 

-1 I-oumuMmr—I- 

Zo=jI.14 

Fig. 14—^Equivalent positive Phase Sequence Impedance 
Diagrams for a Circuit with One Conductor Open 
Noth: Zero phase sequence impedance of one line assumed equal to three 
times the positive; the mutual between two lines assumed one-half of this 

These results can be obtained from the preceding by 
regarding a one-conductor-to-ground fault as a three- 
phase fault with two conductors open, a line-to-line 
fault as a three-phase fault with one conductor open and 
no neutral connection, and a two-conductor-to-ground 
fault as a three-phase fault with one conductor open. 

Choice op Equivalent Machinb to Represent a 

System 

Ordinarily a system, if closely linked together, will 
be represented by a single machine. The four im¬ 
pedances of this machine shoiild be determined 
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separately on the calculating table using the four corre¬ 
sponding equivalent circuits representing the system, 
mentioned above. 

The inertia constant of the equivalent marhino is the 
sum of the inertia constants of all the ma chinps in the 
system expressed in terms of a common base power. 

When the resistances involved are not too large the 
d-c. c^culating table may be used to advantage in 
ob^ning the reactances of the equivalent machine. 
This method is discussed in detail in an article by Mr. 
A. P. Mackerras.*® In case the resistance is appreciable 
an a-c. calculating table is essential. 

Zero Phase Sequence Reactances 

The zero phase sequence reactance diagram is often 
more difficult to evaluate because of mutual reactances 
between lines and between windings in transformers 
and generators. Special attention has been given to 
this and formulas are presented in Appendices IV and V. 

Essential Data for a Stability Study 

It is consider^ essential to have the following in- 
forma.tion submitted, before attempting to make a 
stability study on a power system. 

(a) A single line ctTcu/it diaorcitTn of the system 

under consideration as well as of adjacent 

systems which may be connected, giving 

1. Location of, and 

2. Electrical arrangement of 

(I) lines 

(II) Generators 

(III) Transformers 

(IV) Reactors 

(V) Loads 

(VI) Grounds 

Accompanying such a circuit diagram, it is desirable 
to have data tabulated as accurately as possible under 
the following subjects. 

(b) lines 

1. Voltage 

2. No. circuits 

3. Length 

4. Conductor size 

5. Number of ground wires and material 

(c) Synchronous Machines 

1. T3?pe 

(I) Turbo generators 

(II) Waterwheel genwators 

(III) Frequency sets 

(IV) Condensers 

2. Kv-a. capacity of each 

3. Rev. per min. 

4. Short circuit ratio 

5- "type of excitation 

(i) Self excited 

(II) Separately excited 

(III) Main field rheostat 

6. Type of regulator 


(d) Transformers 

1. Type 

(I) Two-windings tep-up 

(II) Three-winding transformers 

(III) Auto transformers 

(IV) Y-Y; Y-Delta, etc. 

2. Kv-a. capacity of each 

3. Reactances 

4. Ground points 

5. Neutral impedances 

(e) Loads 

1. Elilowatts from each bus 

2. Power factor 

3. Per cent resistance, induction, and syn¬ 

chronous connected load. 

Note: Care should be taken to indicate specifically 
the location and magnitude of future expansions and 
whether the study is desired for present or future 
conditions. 



A B c . 

Fig. 16—Equivalent Positive Phase-Sequence Impedance 
, Diagrams fob Patilt Conditions 
A Single conductor no ground 
S Oonductor to conductor 
C Two conductor to ground 
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Appendix I 
Specific Example 

An endeavor has been made to investigate the effects 
of various bus and apparatus arrangements in a typical 
wmismission system which is required to withstand 

sho^ en^g from major switching operations and 
fault conditions. 

In Pig. 16 is shown the simplified diagram of such a 
typical genCTating station delivering power over high- 
vol^e transmission lines to a large interconnected 
^tem which is represented as an equivalent motor. 
The generating station is assumed to consist entirely of 
waterwheel generators. The power is to be transmitted 
ovOT 154-kv. lin^. where two circuits are considered 
^d over 110-kv. lines where four circuits are considered. 

ese mtios of voltages and number of circuits are 
chosen in order that the maximum steady state powers 
under normal Conditions may be equal. The curves in 
Part I show the results found in this particular study. 

Constants of tke System. The generating capacity is 
assumed to be 120,000 kv-a. and this value is used as 
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a Ipr-a. bas6 throughout. Reactances are .given in per 
unit, and inertia constants in seconds. The synchronous, 
transient, and negative reactances of the generators 
are assumed to be 0.48,* 0.24, and 0.23 per unit respec¬ 
tively; and the inertia constant, 7.5 seconds. The 
corresponding constants for the equivalent motor at 
the receiving end are 0.14 and 0.115 ,per unit reactance 
and 105 seconds. The step-up transferers at the 
generator end have a reactance of 0.08 per unit and the 
step-down transformers at the receiving end a reactance 
of 0.10 per unit. The 154-kv. circuits have a reactance 
of 0.52 per unit each and the 110-kv. circuits 1.04 per 
unit each. These values are sufficiently large to 
correspond to long distance fransmission and where 
short lines are considered these values are reduced to 
0.19 and 0.38 respectively. 

The transformer neutrals at the generator and receiv¬ 
ing end have 0.22 and 0.20 per unit reactance respec¬ 
tively which values become 0.66 and 0.60 per unit 
r^ctance in the single line zero phase sequence reactance 
diagram. These values of neutral reactance reduce the 
severity of ground faults without causing excessive 
neutral voltages and at the same time allow sufficient 
ground current to flow for relaying purposes; they 
are maintained throughout the investigation unless 
otherwise specifled. Fig. 10 gives the zero phase 
sequence reactance of the system viewed from the 
point of fault, including lines, transformers, and 
traj^ormer neutral reactances as a function of the 
position of fault for two typical bus arrangements. 
These values were obtained from formulas given in 
Appendix V -(b) 

Assumptions and Methods of CakulaHon 

The following assumptions are made to simplify and 
expedite the calculations. 

(a) Resistance and capacitance are neglected. 

(b) Reactances in the direct and quadrature axes are 

assumed to be alike. 

(c) Normal voltage is maintained under steady state 

conditions on the high-tension side of trans¬ 
formers at the generator end. 

(d) The power factor at this point is normally 0.98 

lag. 

(e) Linkages behind transient reactance of the 

generator and motor remain constant during 
the flrst swing. 

(f) No damping torques are considered. 

(g) Results are based on the first swing only. 

(h) Faults are considered only on the high-tension 

side of the transformers at the generator end 
imless otherwise specified. 

(i) Constant shaft torque, governor action, and load 

speed characteristics, neglected. 

(j) With one exception, the two breakers necessary 

to clear the fault, whether high tension or low 
tension, operate simultaneously. 

*A]loving for satoiation. 


The breakers which must open to clear the fault are 
shown in black on the respective diagrams. The 
exception referred to is seen in diagrams B and D (Fig. 
4),. where the low tension breakers are assumed to open 
instantly on the occurrence of a fault. The fault was 
finally cleared in this case by the opening of the high- 
tension breaker marked black. The time of this 



Negative Phase Sequence Reeclance 


ioJQjo^ jai3 I0J3 jaioio.115 


Zen Phase Sequence Reactances 


Fig. 16—^Diagram showing Dibtbibtjtion of Rbactancbs 
IN A SampiiB Ststbm which has been used to Demonstbate 
THE Effect of Bus Abrangbments. When Low-Pension 
Bits Abbangehents are Consioered, the Reactances are 

SlMlIiAB 

Keactance base 120,000 kv-a., 164 kv. 

Goaerator capacity 120.000 kv-a. 

breaker operation is the independent variable in this 
case. 

Brief Review of Methods of Calculations. In order to 
determine the power which may be transferred through 
a fault condition with zero switching time two constants 
only are necessary, viz., the transfer reactance under 
normal conditions and the transfer reactance when the 




Fig. 17—^Positive Phase-Sequence Diagram used in Dem¬ 
onstrating Principle of Superposition in A.pfen]}ix III 

fault has been cleared. From the ratio of these two 
reactances the initial angle at which the machines can 
operate with stability, is determined. Curve A, Fig. 13, 
^ves the load on the generator as a function of the 
initial angle and Curve B gives the maximuTn torque 
which would be exerted as a function of the initial angle. 

In a similar way the power which may be carried 
through the first swing of the machines, with a fault 
which remains on the system, is obtained from the ratio 
of the transfer reactance under normal conditions to the 
tranter reactance with the fault on. From this ratio 
the initial angle of the machine for stable operation is 
determined and the corresponding load is found from 
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Curve A, Kg. 13. These two velues give two points on 
curves showing power which may be passed through a 
fault versus switching time. Generally no gain is 
obtained with switching times of 0.75 second or 1.0 
second, 

Int^ediate points on the curves are obtained by 
assuming an initial load and finding the angle at which 
the fault must be cleared to give stability. To find this 
angle it is necessary to know three transfer impedances: 
before the fault occurs, with the fault on, and with the 
fault cleared. Knowing this angle, time is obtained 
either by direct calculation if the travel along this 



Pig. 18 —Diaobam Showing a Repebsentativb Network 

curve is relatively small, or from curves, (see Appendix 
VIII). 

Discussion op Curves 

(a) The interesting feature shown in the curves of 
Kg. 2 is that for switching times of the order of 0.75 
second, multiple circuit lines with low-tension buses 
show a decided gain over two circuit lines with high- 
tension buses. If high-tension buses are used, how¬ 
ever, switching times of 0.1 second or less must be 
obtained to produce stability comparable with that 
obtained using low-tension buses. 

A slight additional advantage would be shown for 
multiple drcuit lines were the transformer capacity per 
circuit increased by one-third, so as to allow full load to 
be transmitted over three drcuits. 

Referring to Kg. 8 it is seen that full load of 120,000 
kw. may be transmitted over a long line with high- 
tension, buses and fault duration of 0.75 second with a 
conductor-to-ground fault. Multiple circuit lines with 
low-tension buses give a maigin of 20 per cent above 
this and a still greater gain is shown when short liups 
are considered. 

It would thus seem desirable to employ multiple cir¬ 
cuit lines with low-voltage buses where the transmis¬ 
sion distance is sufficiently short to justify their use 
econoimcally. 

(b) Kg. 4 shows that with fault durati<ins of 0.75 
second or greater only 50,000 kw. can be carried through 
a two-conductor-to-ground fault with high-tension 
buses throughout. Introducing low-tension buses 
at one end gives an increase over this of approximately 
50 per cent. For fault duriations as long as this a mid 
bus shows no advantage. However, as the fault 
duration is decreased a mid bus shows an increasing 
gain because only half a line is switched out to clear the 
fault. Finally, for “very fast switching, a high-tension 
bus with a mid bus is desirable. This is because the 


fault is not left on the system long enough to cause 
much disturbance and when it is cleared, all the trans¬ 
former capacity is operative and only one section of 
line is out. Similar curves are shown in Fig. 5 for a 
single-conductor-to-groimd fault. These show a mar¬ 
gin of 10 per cent in favor of a mid bus with a low 
tension bus arrangement at one end. 

The effect of a low tension bus at the system end was 
not investigated. However, it is evident that with 
only two circuits the use of high-speed switches to¬ 
gether with high-voltage buses is essential if a power 
limit approaching the full generator capacity is desired. 

(c) In Kg. 6 it is seen that only relatively small 
amounts of power can be passed over a solidly grounded 
system under either a two-conductor-to-ground or one- 
conductor-to-ground fault condition with fault dura¬ 
tions of 1.0 second. If reactance is added to the neu¬ 
trals an appreciable gain is obtained. When 3 times the 
transformer reactance has been added to either neutral 
the increase in power for a two-conductor-to-ground 
fault is 70 per cent (for a single-conductor-to-ground 
fault practically 100 per cent) of the gain which could 
be obtained by completely isolating riie neutrals. 

Somewhere between two and three times transformer 
reactance seems to be the desirable limit of neutral 
react^ce, considering telephone interference problems, 
relaying, and neutral voltag^. These values give 
practically all the gain for stab^ty purposes that would 
be obtained by isolating the neutrals. 



Pig. 19 —System Set-up Prom Which Swing Curve On 
Fig. 24 was Calculated 
F or impedance see Fig. 20 

With three times the transformer reactance in the 
neutrals and 1.0 second switching time, only 60,000 kw. 
can be carried through a double-conductor-to-ground 
and 62,000 kw. through a single-cohductor-to-ground 
fault. Kom Kg. 7 these values are increased to 
94,000 and 100,000 when the fault duration is reduced 
to 0.2 second. These are gains of 47 and 38 per cent, 
respectively. The gain due to fast switching is even 
greater with solid neutrals. 

(d) ^ Kg. 1 shows that for 1.0 second switching a slight 
gam is indicated when the generator transient reactance 
is reduced. 

(e) Kg. 11 shows the increase in neutral voltages 

dunng ground fault conditions, as the neutral reactance 
is increased. Cu^e C is for a two-conductor-to- 
ground fault and it is seen that the neutral voltage is 
less in this case than for a single-conductor-to-ground 
fault. This will always be the case if Zs " at 
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the fault; a condition which usually obtains. The sub¬ 
scripts refer respectively to negative, positive, and zero 
phase sequence. 

Approximately 60 per cent normal leg voltage is 
obtained with three times the transformer reactance in 
the neutrals in this example. 

In the investigation of multiple circuit lines it is 
well to bear in mind that building each line on a sepa¬ 
rate right of way would substantially decrease the 
probability of simultaneous outage of two circuits due 
to lightning disturbances. If neutral reactors were not 
employed this isolation of circuits would increase the 


The differential equations of motion are 

{ 81 - 82 ) (1) 

M2’pH2=f2(8l-S2) (2) 

where 

Ml = inertia constant of machine 1 in seconds 
Ml = and/ = normal frequency. 

^ Tf J ‘ 

/i (Si — S 2 ) = synchronizing power of machine 1 
also 

M 2 ' and/a (Si — S 2 ) are similar quantities for machine 2. 
Then there is 


1024 {On 1013 1013 jOlO j0.14 


Transient Positive phase 
Sequence Impedance 
Diagram 


||2j>5 
i 3£7 


12.025 


j023 iOOS j013 j0.13 |O10 1012 

Negative Phase Sequence i \ i jc 

imp^nce Diagram y f 
£307 

iOOS loss iOfiS iOIO 


7m Phase Salience 
Impedance Diagram 


Fig. 20—Equivalent Impedance Diagrams for The Sys¬ 
tem SHOWN ON Fig. 19 without Fault 



severity of faults near buses since the zero phase 
sequence reactance is less. 

Throughout this discussion the beneficial effect of 
high-speed switching has been more and more apparent. 
The curves all tell the same story, namely that one of 
the largest items affecting improvement in system 
stability is probably the introduction of high-speed, 
high-tension circuit breakers with high-speed relays. 

Appenilix II 

Equal Abba Method op Calculating Stability 
When Eesistance is Involved 
The equal area method has been extensively used for 
calculating the stability of a generator feeding a syn¬ 
chronous load over a line of negligible resistance.* 
However, the same general method may be used when 
line resistance is included, and when there is impedance 
as well as synchronous load. 

Specifically, the driving point and transfCT im¬ 
pedances are found as explained in Appendix III. 
This method supplants the methods previously used 
where the impedances of the load at each end of the 
line were combined with that of the machines. 

The torque angle curves for each equivalent machine 
may tiien be found. (For salient pole machines, for¬ 
mulas (52) and (25) of Doherty and Nickle’s Synchro- 
rums Machines II are available.) 


> fi (5) _ /^ 

" ~ Ml' M 2 ' 


(3) 


where 


8 —81 — 82 


• p = 


_£ 
d t 


That is, the acceleration of 8 is proportional to 

ML_JiS§L / 

Ml' M 2 ' '■ 

consequently, the rate of change of 8 will be zero if 



(5) 


which is the equal area criterion of stability that is 
sought and was derived by Mr. R. H. Park. This 



Pi a. 21 —Negative and Zero Phases-Sequence Impedance 
Diagrams as Viewed prom Point op Fault shown on Fig. 19 
Assuming a Two-Conductor to Ground Fault, the Three- 
Phase Paum 

Z 0 Z 2 

• Impedance is Zf - 0.0010 H-y 0.1318 

Zo +Z 2 

method is general and may be employed to determine 
stability either when the fault remains on indefinitely 
or when it is cleared at some definite time. If switch¬ 
ing is involved the functions h and S 2 will of course 
change discontinuously during the process of inte¬ 
gration. 

In the following a detailed formula is developed* 
*This formula was developed by Mr. M. Zuoker. 
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which appli^ to the particular case of two S3aichronous which becomes 
machines with either long delayed or instantaneous w , 
switching. The equal area criterion that has been ‘ 

established is equivalent to the statement that the 
machines have come to rest with respect to each other 
before the acceleration becomes finally zero. In order 
to find 8f (the angle for zero acceleration) we have, 
refemng to Appendix III and to Appendix IV, para- 
graphs 6 and 7 for definition of terms. 

Ti~ Til — Kii sin (Sf — a) 

' W' ^ 


.A 

' = 180 - 5.) H- m (sin 5/ - sin 5.) 

+ n (cos 8f — cos 8 o) 
when angles are expressed in degi-ees. 

Thus the crit^ion for stability is that 

180 5/—sin 5„)+n(cos 8r-cos 5,) <0 


( 11 ) 


^ Ta — Tg 2 + Ki 2 sin (8f 4- a) 


Mi’ 


( 6 ) 



Pig. 22—Equivalent Positive Phase-Sequence Impedance 
Network For Ststem Shown on Pig 19 with Twn 
tor-to-Ground Fault Two-Conduo 

where 

Ti is torque acting on generator from prime mover 
Ti IS torque actog on motor from load (this is a nega¬ 
tive quantity unless motor is actingas a generator). 

Let P 

This reduces to 

R (Tt - Tn ) -Ti + Tii 


Let (B. — 1) sin a = w 
(12 -f 1) cos a ^ % 

RiTi~Tn) + T,. ~T. 

~ 

Then F = n sin 8/ — m cos 5/ 

which can be solved as 


Appendix III 

Power Flow in a Network Having Any Number 
OP Branches and Voltages 
The equa,tions for power flow in a network (Fig 181 

different form for convenience of reference and to define 
certain terms used in this paper. 

Let PjB be the power out of branch 1 and 
Ii be the-summation of all currents out of branch 1. 
PiB = ei • Ij or 

wb^ " “ ’ o. • i.. (14) 

ill is current in 1 due to voltage at 1. 
i»i is current in 1 due to voltage at n 


ill 

ei 

- { . ®’* 


Zii 

*»1 — ^ 

^nl 

(15) 

= ei. 


®?, e„ 


Zu 

CJ 

Zqj ♦ •.. ei * ^ 

• (16) 



sin 8f = 


^ P + m y/m^ jpi 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 


P IE 




'11 


^ El E^ 

cos Bn -— cos (8u + dti) 


il2 


ElEn 


Thisdet^in^thelimitingangle. The aiea sought is where 

^“--S^iiiSin (5-a) 

J f^*~^*^ + ^i2sin(5.Ha:)Jd5 (lo) 


cos (5i„ -t- 0 i„) 


(17) 


^in is angle of 2i„ 
d „ is angle of e„ 

Sin = 5i — 5» 

i?thf f impedance at 1 and Zi* 

IS the transfer impedance between 1 and 2 

^^ite (9i„»90°-.ar,„ 

or 

a = 90® — power factor angle 
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Then (17) may be rewritten in the alternative form 

D . EiE2 

“ Zii sm aji + sin (5 12 - an) . 


El E„ . 

."I" Zi„ (18) 

which is often found more convenient 



Pia. 24 —^Plux Linkage Angle Versus Time fob a Two- 
CONDUOTOB Fault at Qbnebatob End of Line. Resistance 
Load and Condenser at Mid Bus 

Initial generator load « 9fi,000 kw 
Initial motor load « 70,000 kw. 

Initial condenser load = 20,000 kv-a. 

Initial shimt load = 20,000 kw. 

Example:—See Mg. 17 


and phase angle of the vectors representing machine 
linkages, which are represented by voltages behind 
transient reactance (Table III gives values for numOTcal 
^mple). In this example unit voltage was held at 
points 6, c, and Mg. 20,—point c being considered the 
reference vector. 

5. Mnd the “angular acceleration constant” 


k = 


360/(A 0^ 
M 


( 20 ) 


where 

/ is normal frequency 
A t is time interval selected 
M is'inertia constant 

for each machine. A time interval of 1/20 of a second 
is recommended for most cases. Values for these are 
shown in the table. 

6. Calculate driving point and transfer impedances 
(only the latter need be found if there is no resistance). 
Referring to Mg. 23, Zi, is the driving point impedance 
measuring the voltage at 1 when unit current flows 
there. Z 12 is the transfer impedance measuring the 
voltage at 1 causing unit current to flow at 2, all other 
voltages being zero. 

7. Mnd the power as the transient begins, by adding 
the components for each machine. The driving point 
power ouf5)ut is 




sin an 


( 21 ) 


„ Ei^ , EiE, . ^ 

Zn C19) 

Where Z,i = Zi + 

rj Zl Z2 + Zl Z3 Z2 Z3 


Appendix IV 

Sample Swing Curve Calculation 

Assuming that the original circuit has been resolved 
into one that properly represenis the actual conditions, 
the steps in calculating a swing curve may be outlined 
as follows: 

1. Draw the positive, negative, and zwo-phase 
sequence impedance diagrams. Mg. 20 shows the com¬ 
ponent diagrmns corresponding to the simplified circuit 
of Mg. 19. 

2. Mnd the negative and zero-phase sequence driv¬ 
ing point impedances at the poinl^of fault and deter¬ 
mine the equivalent impedance of the fault. These 
are illustrated in Mg. 21. 

3. Draw the diagram of the system for fault condi¬ 
tions. This is illustrated in Mg. 22 which corresponds 
to a two-conductor-to-groimd fault. 

4. M^m initial load conditions, find the magnitude 



Fio. 25—Flux Linkage Angle Yersws Time foe a Two 
Line to Ground Fault at the Generator End op Line. Re¬ 
sistance Load at Mid Bus 

Inllilal generator load •• 05.000 kw. 

Initial motor load ■> 70.000 kw. 

Initial shunt load • 25,000 kw. 


(If there is no resistance this term becomes zero.) The 
transfer power component indicating power flowing 
at 1 toward 2 is 


Pl2 


El Ei , 

21 ^^ (^1* — tKia) 


( 22 ) 
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In case normal reg^ators are acting we may assume be added, with due regard to sign, to the initial angle, 
the linkages to remain constant over the period of the This gives the angle between machines at the end of 

EiEi , the first period. That is 

swing. Then is constant. This assumption is 5 = 5 + A 5 


not essential but should be made where justifiable, as 
it greatly simplifies the calculations. In this case we 

T j* -rr Ej^ Ei Ez 

may define Kn = Kn = etc. 

^11 Zi% 

Considered as per unit values it is convenient to note 
that these ^pressions for power may be taken as torque 
by writing T instead of P. 



Pig. 26—^Diagbau fob Illustbating the Pobmvla fob 
Pldx Linkages at X with a Tbansmission Line Conductob 
AND its Assumed Image 

8 . Find the torque available to accel^ate or 
decelerate each machine by taking the difference be¬ 
tween mechanical and electrical torques. 

Thus Tax = Tx- (Tn + Ti 2 + Tu) (23) 

Where 

Toi is net accelerating torque 

Ti is mechanical accelerating torque on Twar»Viino i 
and in the following example is assumed to 
remain constant during the swing. It is thus 
equal to the mechanical accelerating torque just 
prior to the fault. 

9. The change in angle for the first time interval* 
is then 


11 . Repeat the process of finding torques for the 


second period. 

Find the change in angle, during the 

second period as: 



A ^2 == A 5i + Ty 

(24) 

Then: 

^2 = §1 + A §2 

(25) 

similarly 

A 63 = A ^2 “h ik T 2 

(26) 


§3 = 52 + A §3 etc. 

(27) 


Thus, in the example, see Table IV, the angle change 
at the end of the first interval was 1.7 degrees per inter¬ 
val. The acceleration component during the second 
period is 3.2, making the total change in angle 4.9 
degreesj and bringing the angle of the generator to 
26.6 deg. Continue this process for as long as desired 
or until such time as the assumptions can no longer 
reasonably hold. 

12. If switching or a second transient of any kind 
occmrs, compute the T’s under the first transient con¬ 
ditions for the period at which the change occurs (i. e., 
Tai for 0.2 second would be 0.277 if nothing changed 
in tiie example). Then compute the T’s for the same 
pmod xmder the new conditions (Tai for 0.2 second 
would be — 0.274 if the new conditions held throughout 
the period). 

Average them (0.0016) and, using this for the T, 
proceed as before. The curve has been plotted in 
Fig. 24. A similar calculation, made for the case 
with the condenser omitted, led to the curve of Fig. 26. 

O- 



Pig. 27—Equivalent Conduotob Abbangement of a 
Single-Cibcdit Line 



for each machine, where the subscripts from here on, 
to and including Equation (27), refer to the instant at 
the end of the successive time intervals instead of to 
the particular machines. This should result in values 
of the order of 1 to 2 degrees for the machines that move 
most. (In the example, for instance, this term is 
1.7° for 1 and 1.1° for 3.) Jl considerably greater values 
are obtained, it indicates that the time interval diosen 
is too great. 

10. The change in angle for the first period should 

♦Appendix XII of Bibliography 1. 


Appendix V 

Zero Phase Sequence Impedance op Lines with 
Connected Apparatus 

Part A Theoretical Basis 
In order to find the zero phase sequence impedance 
of a transmission line it is strictly necessary to consider 
the proximity effect of the line and the earth and deter¬ 
mine the actual cuirent path throughout the earth. 
Riidenberg and Carson have studied this effect. How¬ 
ever it is probably greatly variable due to different soil 
conditions and thus a simplified method is in order. 

^ Two assumptions might be made as limiting condi¬ 
tions. (a) The resistivity is high so that the current 
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penetrates indefinitely depthwise in the earth, and (b) 
the resistivity is zero so that all the alternating current 
is confined to an infinitesimally thin lamma. at the 
surface. 

Actually conditions are intermediate between these 
extremes. Thus we may choose case b for calculation 
and empirically revise the answer in the direction of an 
intermediate value. 

In case b, the field between the surface and the wire 
is the same as though the return current fiowed in an 
image conductor having the radius of the line conductor 
and situated an equal distance below the surface. 
This follows because no alternating flux can penetrate 
a perfect conductor. The boimdary condition at the 
surface is that of a flux line everywhere parallel to the 
siu^ace. This is the same as would be produced by 
the line conductor with its image, which thus correctly 
represents the assumed condition. The empirical 
modification consists in receding the image to a loca¬ 
tion where the calculations check test, in a specific 
instance, then using this same image depth in other 
cases wWe the soil conditions are thought to be the 

O* 0‘ 



Fig. 28—EquivALiaNT Condgctok AiiBANGBMEN’r of a 
D oiiBBE-CiuctiiT Line 


between x and any point on the ground plane, where 

I is current in conductor 

Di, Di are geometric mean distances as given in figure. 

This involves the assumption that an average 'F is 
obtained, thereby neglecting any parasitic currents 
which may be induced. 

A three-phase line with three wires in parallel and 
transposed so that the current is equal in each (for zero 
phase sequence calculations) is often considered as a 

o« 

o- 



Fia. 29 —^Equivalent Conductok Auuangbment op a 
S iNOLB-CiricuiT Line with G.aouND Wires 

single equivalent conductor by making it of proper size 
and position. Zero phase sequence impedance is 
defined as the ratio of the voltage drop along the three 
wires to the current in one wire. The factor 3 thus 
appears. 

Finally for a twin circuit line with return circuits 
assumed below the ground there is obtained, referring 
to Fig. 28 


same, or where it is desired to calculate the mutual 
effect of parallel lines. 

Thus a simple and approximately correct engineer¬ 
ing method is obtained. 

In Fig. 26 the linkages per unit length of line* are 

D„ Do Di 

^F = 2Ilog-^-2Ilog^ =2Ilog-^ 

*A much more satisfactory way of viewing this problem 
(though perhaps not so familiar to most engineers) is to identify 
the linkages per unit length of line with the vector magnetic 
potential. Thus 

where i is vector current density 

r is distance between ^ and 1 
d v is a volume element. 

This integral need only be taken over the volume of the con¬ 
ductors. By forming it over the volume of a pair of parallel 
line wires making up a circuit the potential is found at any point, 
specifically on a neighboring conductor and the formula given 
above for linkages is obtained. The linkages per unit length are 
thus related to magnetomotive force by means of the relation 
H » Curl ^ 

The product of permeability by the time derivative of ^ thus 
gives volts per unit length of line induced on the neighboring 
conductor by the circuit considered, which is the quantity sought. 


0‘ Oj 

O* O" 



Fig. 30—Equivalent Conductor Arrangement of a 
Double-Circuit Line with Ground Wires 

where 

E« is the zero phase sequence voltage induced along 
conductor a 

Ia 0 is the zero phase sequence current in a 
!&• is the zero phase sequence current in 6 

a a' 

Zoo “ 36 coLlog— 

a b' 

Z 06 — jf 6 CO L log ^ j 
CO = 2 ^ X frequency 
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In practical units 


Zaa — j 0.014/ L logic ohms, etc. 

Cjs 

where / = frequency in cycles per second 
L = len^h of line in miles 
L — length of line 

aa' = geometric mean distance from a to its assumed 
return conductor 

O/h' ^ geometric mean distance from a to the return 
conductor of h 

ah = geometric mean distance from a to 6 
G, = geometric mean distance from a to itself. 

For a round wire G, = 0.779 r where r is radius of the 
roimd wire. 

To find G,*®***»^^ for the ease of three round wires in 
parallel making up one conductor or line (for zero 
phase sequence calculation) it may be noted that 

G, * (.779)* 

where Di, D^, and Ds are the respective distances be¬ 
tween the centers of the three wires. 

The geometric mean distance between two such 
conductors is the w* root of the product of terms 
consisting of all the distances from the wires of one 
conductor to the wires of the other. 



PiQ, 31 Diagram showing a Qhnisrator Connected to a 
Stbp-to Auto Transformer, with a Tertiary Winding 

Appendix V 
Part B 

Method op Deriving Formulas In Table 
^Fxample (a). A single circuit line without ground 
wires with terminal transformers groimded through 
impedance is shown in Table II, case I, and Pig. 27. 

As the zero-phase sequence impedance of a system, 
viewed from a point of fault, is low in the neighborhood 
of any grounded neutral transformer, the magnitude of 
the ground current will depend upon the location of the 
fault along the line. Referring to ease (1) the fault is 
located at a distance K from the generator transformer 
and assuming that the grotmd current divide as shown, 
the two equations for the zero-phase sequence voltage 
may be written as follows: 

V« = la [(1 — K) Zoo + 2.tb + 3 Z„j] = lo A (28) 
Vo = (I, — lo) [K Zoo + Z(o + 3 Z„o] = (Ij — lo) B 

(29) 

solving for lo and substituting in Equation (28) 

.. . AB 


^ _ AB 
iff A B 


Example (b). A double circuit line without ground 
wires, with high-tension buses and terminal trans¬ 
formers grounded through impedance is shown in Case 
II and Fig. 28. 



Pig. 32 Diagram op a Generator Connected to a Step- 
down Auto-Transpormbr, with a Tertiary Winding 

As in example (a), the zero-phase sequence impedance 
varies with the position of the fault along the line. 
Equations for the zero-phase sequence voltage from 
the point of fault to ground may be written as follows: 
V. = Za (I, - lo - Ifc) + P Zoo (I, - lo) - KZai 

(32). 

Vo = Zb (lo + I 5 ) + {1-K) Zoo lo + (1 - K) Zab 

u, . 

Equating the zero-phase voltages over the two paths 
between the high-tension buses. 

Zoo lo "f" Z 06 K Zoo Iff = Zab lo "f" Zoo Ij H” K Zab ig 

and 

la = la- K Iff (34) 

Substituting Equation (34) in Equations (32) and 
(33) and collecting terms 

Vo = C I„ -H D lo (35) 

Vo = E lo -f F lo (36) 

where 

C = —[2 Za + K (Zoo + Zab)] (37) 

D = [Za(X + K)+K (Zoo + K Zab)] (38) 

E = [2 Zfc -f (1 - Z) (Zoo + Zod)] (39) 

F = -[A Z» -h (1 - Z) E: Zo»] (40) 


LoMf Vnttata 
Sidt 


HIgliVoltagB 

SMe 



Vo = L 


A-fB 


Pig. 32a The Equivalent Circuit por the Zero-Phase 
Impedance op an Auto-Transpormbr 

Subtracting Equation (35) from (36) 

F- D 
^_g I* 


(30) 


(41) 
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Substituting (41) in (35) 


Therefore 


C- E 


^ V. C F - D E 
la ~ C-E 

Example (c). Impedance of transmission lines, 
with ground wires. 


The preceding examples have been presented for 
circuits without ground wires. The same formulas 
apply for circuits with ground wires if the coeffidents 
Zaat Zab, etc., are respectively replaced by Zao'> Zai', 
etc., which account for the change in flux linkages due 
to the current. 

A single dreuit line, equipped with ground wires, is 
shown in Fig. 29. The three conductors and ground 
wires have been reduced to an equivalent conductor and 
ground wire. The return conductors are indicated by 
pimed letters. 


Apparatus connections in 
single line diagi*am 


TABLE U 

Simplified zero phase sequence 
reactance diagram 



Zea * Zc 4* 3 Zna* Zaa * Z 55 
Zeb “ Zc H“ 3 Zfibt Zah Zba 
Zaa' is distinguished from Zsa to allow for 
any lumped constants which might exist 
and destroy the symmetry. 


Zero phase sequence reactance viewed 
from the point of fault 


where 

«Za + Zaa 
- Zb + (1 ^ JO Zaa 


CF - D B 
~c - E 

- - [2Za +A(Zott +Zab')\ 

- (1 + K) Z« + A (Zaa + AZoJ,) 

- (2 Zj + (1 - A) (Zaa + Xel) 

- -IKZj, +(1 - A) AZaftl 


GJ -SI 
'—g _j — tiiierd 

5 - Zj + (1 -K)Zab 
? - Zj A (1 - A) Zaa 
r « - [Za + Zaa - (1 - If) Zah] 
r *» (1 — K) {Zaa “ Zah) 


QN -LAf 
“ Q^M 

Q ^Za^K {Zda - P Zah) 

L « Zo + iC (Zaa - 0 Zah) 

AT - (1 -JO(Zaa -PZab) +(1 -P)Zc 
N ^ a -K) 0 Zah +OZc 

K (Zah Zaa) Za 


Zh + Zoa ““ Zah 


Za » —^ _ j ,— where 

* “* [Zca 4* Zao H" (Zaa 4* W Zah) 4* W Zeal 
' Zca 4“ Zca 4" B! (Zaa 4* Y Zah) 4" Y Zca 

* Zch 4- Zch 4- (1 - -K) (Zoa 4- YTZah) 4- Y/Zgh 
« - [YZeb 4- (1 -iC) yZabl 

* Zah' 4“ Zoo 4* Zaa' — Z 06 

Zah 4" Zap 4“ Zso Zgh 
V 

Zaa 4~ K (Zgg — Za5) 


where Ze is usually negative. 
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Writing simultaneous zero-phase sequence voltage 
equations 

V<,a — Zag + Zaa la 

^og = ^gg “f* Zga la 

but 

(43) 

(44) 

Zag “ Zpa 
= 0 

solving 


— V z 

» ” oa ^gg 

(Z„.)*-Za,Z„ 

(45) 

This gives 


V.a =1, Zaa^, 

where 


_ , Zaa Zgg — (Zga)^ 

^aa —' wy 

^gg 

(46) 


When Zad is substituted in formulas (28) and (29) 
the correct coefficients for a single circuit line with 
ground wires are obtained. 


A double circuit line equipped with ground wires is 
shown in Pig. 30. The three conductors and ground 
wires of each line have been reduced to equivalent 
conductors and ground wires. The return conductors 
are indicated by primed letters. 

The resulting modified coefficients are 

Zaa Zaa 3^0 — Zaa J be (47) 

Z(jo 3jiQ — Zad Zflo (48) 

where 

f • ^ae Zee Zod Zed 

(«> 

T ^ad Zee — Zed Z^e 

-( 50 ) 

Equations (47), (48), (49), and (50) have been de¬ 
veloped m Park and Bancker’s paper.i When Z./ and 
Zai" are substituted for Z.a and in formulas ( 37 )- 
(40) ^ey give coefficients which are correct for a double 
emeuit line with ground wires. 
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Transfer Impedances 



During fault | 

After fault 

lni|U)(Umce 

Z 

e 

Z 

e 


2.178 

91.21® 

1.069 

91.50® 


14.68 

04.67® 

7.16 

94.97® 


7.10 

94.60® 

4.56 

94.95® 


Torque components 



Total 

hororo fault 

During fault 

After fault 

V’li 

0.7017 

2.59sin0.17® =» 0.0077 

1.227sin0.81® * .0174 

T\i 


0.487sin (812 +1.21®) 

1,002 sin (5 i2 + 1,60®) 

Tin 


0.1023sin (fiia +4.67®) 

0.210sin (5 i8 +4.97®) 

T-i 

-0.5833 

1.806sln0.56® *0.0177 

1.263sinl.84® « .0406 

Tu 


—0.487sin (5 i2 - 1.21®) 

-1.002sln(Si2 - 1.50®) 

Tin 


—0.2064 sin («32 - 4.60®) 

“0.320sin («32 -4.95®) 

V'na 

0.0 

0.826sin 1.06® » .0161 

0.802sin 1,36® * .0190 

Tn 


—0; 1023 sin («i3 - 4.67®) 

-0.210^n(«i3 -4.97®) 



O.206sm(«s2 +4.50®) 

0.320sin (5f2 +4.95®) 


Vi = Zii ii + Zij is + Zi3 ij + E 

Vs = Zsi ii + Zjs is + Zsa is + E (51) 

Vs = Zsi ii + Zss is + Zss is + E j 

ii + is + is = 0 

In. these equations the quantities are expressed as 
per unit quantities all on a common kv-a. base and on 
their own voltage base, as is common in transformer 
practise. The impedance zu is the self impedance of 
winding 1 and zis is the mutual impedance from wind¬ 
ing 1 to winding 2. Each of these quantities considers 


I mmswimwmmmmmt 
mtEsmmamsMmmm 

maasisiimmwimmtismm 
—tMHimfiWiammmm 
mmrmrtirjimimmmm 

vmmmaasimmmmsi 
__ wiiimfmammmmmr 



Fig. 34—^Angle-Time Curves fob- =0.00 


Appendix VI 

The Zeko-Phase Sequence Impedance of an Auto- 
Transformee 

In making stability studies on a large system the 
zero-phase sequence network plays an important part in 
the equivalent circuit if ground faults are encountered. 


only the flux in the air. E is a per-unit quantity repre¬ 
senting the voltage induced in each winding by tiie flux 
in the iron. 

To eliminate E subtract and the result is 

Vi - Vs = Zi ii — Za is •] 

Vs — Vs = zs is — Zs is [ (S 2 ) 

Vs — vi = Zs is — zi ii j 


T^Max. 

Ti 

To 


0 So^l *2 180 Deg. 

Fig. 33—Touqxtb-Anglb Diagram showing Effect of a 
Suddenly Applied Load 

Zero-phase sequmice networks often involve auto- 
transformers which prove troublesome to evaluate 
correctly. This appendix derives a formula for the 
zero-phase sequence impedance of a three-phase bank 
of auto-transformers as viewed from the load side, with 
the neutral grounded through an impedance and a 
generator connected to the other side. The generator 
may also be grounded through an impedance. See 
Figs. 31 and 32. 

The following equations may be written.*® 



mwsmwRmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
_ mmtiimmmwMmmmmmmmmmm 

iWAi _. 


Fig. 36—^Angle-Time Curves fob • 


where 

, Zi = Zii — Zis — Zis -|- Zss 1 

Zs = Z 22 ~ Z 12 — Zas Z 12 > (S 3 ) 

Zs = Zss — Zis — Z 2 S -j- Z 12 J 

The measmed impedances in a transformer are 
zi- 2 , zi-s, and zs-s where zi _2 for example is tiie per- 
unit impedance found by short circuiting vrinding 2 
and measuring current and volts at winding 1. 
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The succeeding relations follow from combining 
Equations (53) with the equations representing these 
short circuited connections. 


Zl = 


Zi_« + Zi_3 — Z2_a 


Za = 


Zi_a + Z2_3— Zj_.3 


Z;t 


Zi_3 + Z2_3 — Zi_s 


(54) 



Fio. 30 —Anglk-Timb Cokves pou - 




0.20 


For zero-phase sequence calculations the equations 
may be written 

Vi() ~ Zji ii(i -1- Zia iso + Zi3 iso + Eg 

Vso — Zai liri "H Z22 I20 "I" Zas iso -}■ Eg 

V30 = Z31 ilfl + Z32 Iso H" Zs,i iso "I" Eg 

iio + iao + i.to “ 0 

Vsfl = 0 ) 

The latter relation is introduced because of the 
tertiary winding. 


(55) 



Pig. 37—Anglh-Timb Curves for 


= 0.30 


(56) 


The result of simplifying is 

Vio = (zi - 1 - Zs) i]o + z,i iso 1 
Vso = Zs iifl H- (Zs + Zs) iso J 

To find the voltage across both windings 1 and 2 it 
is necessary to introduce the voltage ratio in order that 
the voltages may be expressed on a common voltage 
base before adding. 


Let K be the ratio of the voltage in the winding 
between neutral and the generator to that in the winding 
between neutral and the load, at no load. 

There is obtained the following set of relations, 
where the capital letters signify that the quantities 
have been expressed on a common voltage base, that 
of the load. 


= V,.. + Van 


Vao 

Viii 





ia« = (1 - K) Is« 
iiu = K Iici 

Combining: 

V»« = K“ ^ zi + ) I III 


-f- (1 - K) [(1 -K)x, + Zsi Isn 
Va« = (z. + Zs) L« + X (1 - K) Zs Iso 


(57) 


(58) 



Pig. 38—Angi.e Time Curves for-- 0.40 

Tm 


Another relation is now needed and it is obtained 
by writing the drops through the transformer windings 




V,e + lilt lik® Z« 


I 


SO 


(59) 


This gives 

f 1 — K Zs 1 

z. - K (1 - Z) [ ~Y~ J 


+ 1 ^^ X® Zi -t- Zs z„ J (60) 

Still another relation is now needed to find the cur¬ 
rent division and this is obtained by writing the drops 
through the neutral connections. 

JS:® (Iso - I III) z, - Vio - 1,0 K® z, = 0 (61) 

The factor is introduced into (59) and (61) to 
allow for Zj and Z„ being expressed on the generator 
voltage base instead of the load voltage base. 
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This gives 

0 --K)^ 

ho ^ —K - 

I20 Z, + Zi + Z3 + z„ 

Substituting (62) in (60) gives the final formula 
Z„ = (1 - Ky Z2 

. zs [Zff + (1 - Ky (zi + z„)] + Zj [z„ + zi] 

+ z, + z. + z. + z.- (“) 

In case the “series-common to common” impedance 
is given it may be made use of by means of the relation 

1 


Zi_2 = Zse_o 


(1 - Ky 


MMoammjUm 




mmmmmmmmmmi 

mwAmmrMmmmmmt 


mm mwKmfrmmmmrjm mmmmmm 

WS^^MMuwtmsAmwaKmmmmmmm 


iwfiMiKinaiKii 

immawAzaami 



Fig. 39— ^Angle-Time Curves for- = 0 50 

Tm 

2 „ and Xg are to be expressed on the generator voltage 
base and all others to be on their own voltage base. All 
reactances to be on a common kv-a. base. 

Various kinds of neutral connections may be repre¬ 
sented by letting Zj and z„ be finite, zero, or infinite as 
the ^e may be. In case there is no tertiary, zs is 
infinite and substitution of this gives the correct solu¬ 
tion. In case the neutrals are connected together and 
then grounded through a common impedance this 
impedance may be considered to be in the load circuit 
by expressing it on the load voltage base and adding 
it to the impedance found by neglecting it. It may be 
noted that z„ naturally associates itself with zi in 
formula (63). Thus if z/ be taken to include z„ 
and zi the following simple form occurs 


2. — (X ~ Ky ”1“ 


23 [z, + (1 - Ky zy] + 

Zl' + Z3 -h z« 


These results apply to step-down as well as step-up 
auto-transformers. 

In c^es where the auto transformers become part of a 
complicated network it is a practical necessity to have 
an equivalent circuit for the zero-phase sequence 
impedance of the auto transformer. The formula 
derived above may be reduced to an equivalent network 
by means of a method suggested by R. H. Park. This 


consists first in establishing the validity of the process 
by showing that the necessary criterion that such an 
equivalent circuit can be constructed in terms of per 
unit quantities is merely that the impedances be 
expressed on a common kv-a. base. Then, referring 
to Fig. 32a, four relations are obtained by considering 
each of the two branches of the equivalent circuit in 
Fig. 32a first open, then grounded. 

Thus 

a + c = Xct + Xn (65) 

b + c = x„.t + Kc^ Xn (66) 

6 +. (1- «.)■[ 

I” Xc-~t H” Xs^ t Xi^c "]| P ”1" Xc-1 Xa-t i ~| n 

L 2 JL 2 +^-J 1 

Xn + Xo-t -I 


1^ ^ao-s" 


Xae-^a Xg^t “ Xae-t 
2 


Xao^s~\~Xac-1 Xa-t 


Xn “1“ Xae-t 




Also there is 


Xs-c — Xa, 


Xsc’-a — Xsc^c 




^—-MnwmMAWAWMmmrimmmmmM 
mmmaMmfMfMmwAmmmmmmmml 

ai&gffiriiiKiwa^^BBBBBSBSBi 

kfifitfffiir/IKaSKMIlSiaHIHHHBBBl 

■Hf/j?/«s0s«v!i^inHnBBBBBBBS 

■v/r//m^si5iia§S5SBBSBBBi 



Pia. 40— ^AngiiE-Time Curves fob - “0.60 


Where Ko is voltage in the common 
by voltage in the series plus common 
is expressed on the low-voltage base, 
on the various reactances refer to the 
series common, and tertiary windings 
equations are written by ini^ection, 
two from Formula (63). 


winding divided 
windings and z„ 
The subscripts 
series, common, 
. The first two 
and the second 
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These relations combined result in the following 
relation between the reactances 

1 r JSl T 

^ ^ ^se-t Kc ^c~t H“ 2!ac-c Jj 

Formula (71) combined with numbers (65), (66), and 
(67), (69), and (70) results in the following values for 
tiie branches of the equivalent circuit.* 


c = 


“ 1 “ ^c-t ^ae-£ 


H“ Kc 


(72) 


b = x,c-t + — c (73) 

a = Xe.t + x„-c (74) 

This gives an equivalent circuit whereby per unit 
reactances may be used directly and external im¬ 
pedances may be added to the two branches, on their 
own voltage base, in any amount of complexity and 
treated as an ordinary network. 

These equations could have been obtained more 
directly from a knowledge of the ordinary formulas 
for three circuit transformers^* “ but it was thought 
best to include the full derivation in order to obtain a 
more complete set of relations. 

Appendix VII 

The following detailed data submitted for a stability 
study on a system would practically eliminate the 
necessity of making any assumptions. 

(a) A single line, circuit diagram of the system 
under consideration as well as of adjacent systems which 
maybe connected, giving 

1. Location of, and 

2. Electrical arrangement of 

(i) lines 

(ii) Generators 

(iii) Transformers 

(iv) Reactors 

(v) Loads 

(vi) Grounds 

(vii) Delta-Y grounded banks 

(b) Map showing the geographical location and 
topography of the area which the lines traverse. 

(c) Lines 

1. Voltage 

2. Number of circuits 

8. Spacing 

4. length 

5. Size of conductors—material 

6. Ground wires:—^number, size, material, 

location 

7. Soil conditions, tower footings 

(d) Synehronoiis Machines 

1. Type 

(i) Turbo generators 

(ii) Waterwheel generators 
_ (iii) Frequaicy sets 

♦These results were first obtained by Mr. H. C. Verwoert. 


(iv) Condensers 

(v) Ssmchronous motors 

2. Location 

3. Kv-a. capacity 

4. Frequency 

5. Speed 

6. Short circuit ratio 

7. “Potier” reactance* 

8. S 3 mchronous reactance 

9. .Direct and quadrature transient reactance 

10. Negative phase sequence reactance 

11. Zero phase sequence reactance (if grounded) 

12. Single or double winding; connections 

13. Normal load in operation 

14. Type of excitation used 

(i) Self excited 

(ii) Separately excited; size, rev. per min. 

of exciters 

(iii) Main field rheostats 

15. Governor regulation of prime movers 

16. W B* including prime movers 

17. Type of regulator used 

(e) Transformers 

1. Kv-a. rating 

2. Location 

3. Number of windings 

4. Step up or auto transformers 

5. Arrangement of windings, Y-Y, etc. 

6. Reactances, particularly auto-transformm 

7. Neutral impedance 

8. Grotmding transformers 

(f) Loads 

1. Actual load on each bus 

2. Connected load on each bus 

3. Location of load centers 

4. Nature of loads if possible 
6. Peak load 

6. Load factor 

7. Location of load grounds 

8. Per cent resistance, induction and syn¬ 

chronous connected load 

(g) Bus Arrangements 

1. High-voltage buses 

2. Low-voltage buses 

3. Generators on each bus 

4. Load on each bus 
6. Bus reactors 

6. Voltage normally maintained on the vari¬ 

ous buses 

7. Interconnections with other systems 

(h) Relaying 

1. For fault conditions what time of breaker 
opening is expected 


♦The reaetanoe determined by the Potier method, i, e., the 
reactance used in calculating regulation. This was formerly 
referred to as “the reactance” or the leakage reactance. 
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2. What normal switching operations are 

likely to occur 

3. Overload relay settings 
(i) Fault conditions 

Information as to the ts^e of faults encoxmtered and 
the behavior of the system under fault conditions would 
be useful in directing the stability study in the proper 
channel. 

1. 1-conductor-to-ground fault 

2. 2-conductor-to-ground fault 

3. Conductor-to-conductor fault 

4. Three-phase fault 

6. Major switching operations 

6. Frequ^ey of small oscillations 

Appendix VIII 

Simplified Methods in the Ideal Case 

The fundamental equation for rotor motion in an 
ideal case has been given, ‘ referring to Fig. 33, as 

M dn 


T». 


Z 


(76) 



= Per unit linkages in the two machines 
X = Per unit reactance between the linkages 

Ti - New per unit total torque 
M = Time to come to rest with normal torque 
applied 

8 = Electrical angle between machine linkages 

/ = Normal frequency 

t = Time 

This equation results from substituting 


in the relation that torque equals the product of mo¬ 
ment of inertia and angular acceleration, taldng due 
account of the relation between mechanical and electri¬ 
cal angle. 

Curves for the solution of this equation have been 
given but it has been thought desirable to make new 
ones in greater detail so as to simplify the interpolation. 

In order to do this the Integraph®’ at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology was used. 



To 

Picf. 42 —Anolk-Tims Cuhvks Pfiii -- =0.80 


T . I 2 TTf 

Let r = (78) 

and T = Ti/T,, (79) 

This gives 

S 

+ sin 5 = r (80) 

Equation (80) is in form for direct solution on the inte- 
graph and the curves shown in Fig. 34 to Fig. 43 were 



M = 


I (a^ 


where • I is moment of inertia 

(a is normal speed of rotor 
T„ is normal torque 


(77) obtained, where 5o is the initial angle, To the initial 
torque and 


sin do 


To 
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For small excursions along the torque angle curves 
Equation (80) may be written 

p^-A8 + Ad = ATI (81) 

where 

d 

^ d (A t) 


which gives 


Ad 


A T 
m- 


[1 — cos m A r\ 


and 


A T 




m- A d\ 

at ) 


(83) 


(84) 



Pin. 44 —Tokqi;m-An«U!I Diaouams bhowino tuk Bppbct op 

CliKAHINQ A PAUr/P BY Ol'BNING A PABAUiEL LiNB 

m® = slope of curve at some average point in the 
excursion but may be taken at 5, in the 
absence of other information. Making this 
assumption in the ideal case w® = cos S„ 

A 5 = Increase in angle from S# 

At == A T„ (78a) 

A r = T-~- = T- sinS. 

J- m 

A t = time of travel from da 

da is angle of rotor at beginning of excursion, corre¬ 
sponding to a torque of T» 



Pi«. 46 —CuBVES Uhbi) In Detebminino the Angeb at 
Which Switching Must Occub To Maintain Stabiuty. 
PAIIT I 

Solving 




0 0.1 0.2 03 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 15 


Pin. 40 — CouvBS Ubed In Detbkmining tub Angmo at 
Which Switching Must Occub to Maintain Stability. 
PabtII 


In case m = 0 this reduces to 


Ad = 


at 


(At)® 


A r = 


I 2Ad 

M at 


(85) 

( 86 ) 



Fig. 47 —Cxjhvkb Used In Determining the Angdb at 
Which Switching Must Occur to Maintain Stability. 
Part III 


Time may be obtained from Equations (84) and (86) 
by applying Equation (78) or (78a) 
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The Angle at Which Switching op the Fault 
Must Occur for a Given Initial Torque and 
Angle to Achieve Stability 
Consider the ideal case of a generator delivering 
power to a motor over two . or more interconnecting 
lines. The torque-angle characteristics are shown on 
Fig. 44, the equations of which are 


whOTe X equals the reactance between the two machines, 
a different value for each condition. Ti and do are the 
initial ^ torque and angle at which the gen^i^tor is 
operating before the fault occurs. During the fault, 
the generator is operating on the new torque-angle 
curve B and with the initial angle of 5o. A torque of 
only T 0 can be maintained but, with the prime mover 
delivering Ti, the difference between Ti and T, is 
available for acceleration. As the generator rotor 
accelerates, there will be some angle S' where if switch¬ 
ing occurs, the generator will just be stable. Referring 
to the torque angle characteristic of Fig. 44 the area Oi 
is avaflable for accelerating the rotor while the area 02 
is ava^ble for deceleration. The criterion for stability 
limit is that switching occurs at 8 ' so that Oa = ai. 
The maximum angle 8 ' may be obtained from the 
equation* 


cos S' 


sin 80 (3a — So) — Ti cos 8 a -f- Vt cos 82 
Ts-n 


(87) 


For a given set of conditions, the amount of power 
that can be carried through a fault with instantaneous 
switching and again with very slowf switching may be 
found directly.* For intermediate fault durations, the 
angle S' may be determined from Figs. 45, 46, and 47, 
the time for the rotor travel from So to 8 ' may then be 
determined from the curves in Figs. 34 to 43. 
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Tx = ratio 


fs = ratio 


B. 


A 

n-max 

Gmax 



Tm — Bmax 
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Discussion 

W. S* Peterson: In order to form a judgment of the general 
problem of stability,, a great many portions of the problem are 
handled by solving a two-machine problem with generators at 
one end and synchronous machines, steam plants, synchronous 
condensers, or synchronous motors, at the receiving end. By 
the study of such a simple system, it is possible to form better 
judgments of what is happening. This brings up the point Mr. 
Summers mentioned of “boiling down** the system. He didn’t 
mention it in his presentation of the paper, but in one of the 
appendices he refers to the method which was first presented 
by Miss Clarke, in which a portion of a system is represented by 
an equivalent machine at the end of the line. In a long trans¬ 
mission line there are the capacity effects of the line, a. load on 
that line, both of which are shunt paths considered with relation 
to the synchronous machines at each end of the line. 

At that time the device was originated of paralleling the 
impedance of the machine with the impedance of the shunt 
paths and the formulas devised by Miss Clarke are suitable to 
that purpose. 

I have taken a little different attack on that problem, and 
suggest another method in which the machine is used with its 
original reactances, values of W r^, and excitation voltages. 

Assume there is a synchronous machine at one end of a trans¬ 
mission line, and another synchronous machine at the other 
end. Then when it comes to combining line capacitance and 
loads of any kind on the receiving bus, to form an equivalent 
machine, which is different from the machine being considered, 
it is preferable to bring into use the general circuit constants 
in which the loads and other shunt circuits are combined with 
the transmission line. 

Evans, Sels, and Wagner, have shown ways of combining admit¬ 
tances and impedances, such as are found in connection with 
transmission circuits to form a new general circuit with con¬ 
stants, A, B, C, and D. Almost any sort of network between 
the two points can be represented by general circuit constants. 
The machines are then separated merely by a simple circuit 
expressed with these constants. It is possible to use the same 
power relationships, and formulas would be used in an ordinary 
transmission-line calculation, except that instead of the relation¬ 
ships being between the ends of the line, the relationships are 
expressed between the infernal voltages of the synchronous 
machines. By this method it is possible to calculate the power 
angle diagrams, such as Mr. Summers has mentioned in liis paper. 

In general, it is this type of diagram, where power is plotted 
against angle, or torque against angle, which is the fundamental 
thing that is used in following the angular movements of the 
machines. 

In using this method it is found that there is a considerable 
shift of the curve with respect to the axes, depending on the 
constants, loads, etc., assumed but I have suggested the method 
because it is the simplest way of handling the two-machine 
problem. It is exactly in line with the use of the driving-point 
impedance and the transfer impedance used in more complicated 
circuits. 

In addition to that point I want to say that I think that one 
of the best aids to stability in addition to quick circuit breakers, 
is quick excitation. I should like to see the regulators and 
excitation systems developed to the point where the manufac¬ 
turers would be absolutely sure that those devices can be de¬ 
pended upon. Otherwise, the stability of a line is too much 
decreased from the values we can obtain if we have absolutely 
good regulators. I think there should be much development in 
that particular branch of the work. 

V. B. Wilfley: With reference to the section on the excita* 
tion systems, it would have been interesting to have had a more 
complete discussion of the exciter part of this system itself, that 
is, apart from the regulator. 

To my mind, if you have a regulator which operates to close 


its contacts instantly on drop of positive sequence voltage, 
keeps them closed until the voltage is restored to normal, and 
has anti-hunting characteristics, you can ask no more of it. 
Then it is up to the excitation system proper. And to my mind 
most of the work on the quick-response excitation system must 
be done with reference to the exciter in conjunction with the 
generator field. 

There seems to be considerable disagreement in the results 
obtained by factory tests as to just what is the best exciter re¬ 
sponse. This paper mentions 200 volts per second. That 
doesn’t mean anything in itself unless it is considered with the 
rest of the system, but we have found in general tliat speeds of 
say 400 to 600 volts per second are in general more desirable and 
the expense involved in securing these speeds is very little, if 
any, more than that required to obtain 200 volts per second. 

The matter of fast relaying and switching is certainly of 
importance and deserves emphasis. 

I anticipate that there will be considerable improvement in 
circuit-brealcGr design and in system relaying within the next 
two or three years because that particular line has been lagging. 

With regard to intermediate synchronous condensers and 
stability, I cannot agree with the author’s statements. To my 
mind the intermediate synchronous condenser is to be largely 
instrumental in bringing about the transmission of large amounts 
of power over very long distances at high voltages. 

It should be remembered that very fast relaying and breaker 
operation impose heavier duties on tlie system breakers. It is 
possible that you may go from one type of system trouble to 
another. That is, you may alleviate certain stability troubles 
and increase circuit-breaker troubles. That is something that 
should be kept in mind when making'any changes on the system. 

Mr. Peterson brought out the point that the manufacturing 
companies should arrive at a more solid basis regarding their 
guarantees on quick-response excitation systems. I think most 
engineers realize the difficulty involved. The benefit to be 
derived from quick-response excitation is very intangible and 
it is very hard to place an actual kilowatt value on it as compared 
with the added cost. Extensive studies on the systems involved 
are necessary in order to arrive at any idea as to what quick- 
response excitation will mean in the way of value. It is a matter 
of whether you can afford to stand certain outages or whether 
you want to spend some money and possibly eliminate them. 

L. R. Gamble: On a recent development of the Chelan power 
site on the Washington Water Power system, an investigation 
was made of quick-response excitation. We found that it 
practically does us no good. We are praying for a circuit breaker 
that will do the job, a breaker that is extremely fast in operation 
under fault conditions, 

Mabel Macferran: There appear to be two sides to the ques¬ 
tion of high-speed excitation. On the favorable side is the 
increase in synchronizing torque which results from the strength¬ 
ening of the fields. On the unfavorable side is the virtual elimina¬ 
tion of decrement in the short-circuit current. This increases 
the energy fed into the fault and so causes the rotors to slow down 
more suddenly, thus increasing the shock to the system. Such 
an effect will be especially marked on systems where faults con¬ 
tain appreciable resistance. 

On the system of the company with which I am connected, 
it has often been observed that the synchronous condensers slow 
down markedly when a ground fault occurs. Apparently the 
rotors feed their inertial energy very rapidly into the fault, 
with the result that the speed sometimes drops as low as half 
normal value. This phenomenon suggests that one should pro¬ 
ceed with some caution when applying high-speed excitation to 
condensers. 

J. P. Jollyman: I agree with the conclusion of the authors 
that more speed is desirable in oil circuit breakers. 

The question of system stability would be very largely solved 
if we could get trouble off the system in a very short time. A 
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very shore eime means under half second and as much under as 
physically possible. 

Excitation systems should have fairly liigh speed both for 
building up voltage and for lowering voltage. The first is 
needed when a decrease in transmission capacity occurs due to 
trouble or to the loss of a circuit. The second is needed when a 
generator or synclironous condenser is left on a long extra high- 
voltage line that has been suddenly disconnected from its load. 
Under these conditions the speed of a water-wheel-driven 
generator will increase from 10 per cent to 35 per cent which 
makes a quick decrease of excitation desirable, especially in tlie 
case of direct-connected exciters. 


Transactiuiis A. I. E. E. 

^ + Zftr] 

P = l^d - K 

This general solution can be used to determine tlio zero- 
phase-sequence impedance of the following arrangements shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. 

(a) 3 circuits, high-tension bus, all switches closed; where 

. Z/ ~ 0 

(b) 3 circuits, low-tension bus, all switches closed; wdiore 

Zd and Z/ = 0 

(c) 3 circuits, low-tension bus, any low-tension switches open. 
Same as (b). 


, to 



Eig. 1 Apparatus Connections in Single-Line Diagram 
FOR a High-Tension Bus and Terminal Apparatus 


r B. McClure and £. M. Hunter: (eommunieaicd after 
adjournment) Zero-phase sequence impedance of transmission 
toes has been given in Table II of the paper for several combina¬ 
tions of terminal connections including one, two, and four lines 
m parallel. To extend the usefulness of the paper and to make 
this table more complete, the zero-phasosequence impedance of 
three transmission lines in parallel and connected terminal 
apparatus is pre.s©nted here. 

Letting, 

- ZTd + 3 Znd 
2/ « + 3 

Za = Zra + 3 Zna etC. 

the general solution for the diagram shown on Fig. 3 is 
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Fig, 3 8 tmpltpted Zero-Phase-Sequence Tmcedanck 
Diagram for Fig, 1 


(d) 3 circuits alone (Z(/), viewed from high-tension )>us whore 
Za .... Zf:\ A, and Z,/' ~ (); %,{ is any arbitrary value 
assumed for convoiiionce. 




Zg Zg 
Zg - Zd 


Relay operation of(.ori gives cascading of hrealcer opening 
and hence, it is otton desired lo know the z(5ru-phase-sequcnco 
impedance for the arrangement shown in Fig. 4. 

The general equation for the zero-phasc-sequeiieo impedance 
of this .set-up is 


where. 
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q - IZd' H** (1 - Ic) Zag] 

r - (Z/ d- (1 - h) Zf„] 
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Fig. 2—Apparatus Connections in Single-Line Diagram 
FOR A Low-Tension Bus and Terminal Apparatus 

I 

where, 

a =-[Zd+K Z„a] 

6 = - [Zd + K- Zt,c] 

0 [Zd + KZ,a+ Z,J 
d = [Zd + K Z„c + Zal 

e = [Za + Za' + Zao — Zab] 

f = [Za4 - Zb - Zb' - Zbb] 

0 — [Zoc — Zite] 

h = [KZbc - K Zar] 

^ — [Zafi — Zac] 

3 = [Z» + Zb' + Zbb - Ztcl 

k = IZbc - Zc - Zc' - Zer] 

I = [K Zee + Zc - K Zbe] 
m = IZd -hZa + Za' + Zaal 
” — [Zd + Zy + Zab] 
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-Simplified ZERo-PHASE-SEquENcn Impedance 
Diagram for Fig. 2 


^ IZaa ““ Zah -H Z,, -j- Z«'] 

== [Zab - Zu - Zb - Zb'J 
= [(I - k) (Zao - Zh,)] 

'to = [Zd + Zd' H- Za -b Za' -h Z«„l 
« - [Zd + Zd' + Zab] 

rn,., J -k)Zar] 

US general solution may be used to determine the zero- 
pliase-sequonce impedance of the following arrangements 

(a) 3 circuits, high-tension bus, one high-tension switch open, 
where Z«, ZJ . . . Z/ » 0 

(b) 3 circuits, low-tension bus, one high-tension switch open 
where Za and Za' = 0 

_ I. H. Summer: Mr. Peterson’s suggestion of using general 
circuit constants is a good one. It is probably a matter of pref- 
erence which method to use and the method of circuit analysis 
wxtn driving point and transfer impedances used in our paper is 
exactly equivalent. 

Mr. Wilfley’s remarks indicate that he believes that the 
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intonuc‘(lia1() synelironous condenser is something to be mainly 
inslnnnunlal in bringing about the transmission of largo blocks 
of power over very large distances. He does not give any data 
in snppinM of this belief but we can refer to the discussion pre- 
sentod by Miss Macferran wliich indicates that in certaju cases 
at loast» synchronous condensers are somewliat detrimental to 
stability. Th(‘ curves in Pigs. 24 and 25 in our paper also fail to 
show any a])prcciable gain from the condensers under consideriv- 
tion. Fui’llior study and experience are needed on this i>oint but 
it should bo pointed out that at least the evidence seems to be 
lacking which would establish the great benefits which Mr. 
Wilfloy claims for intonnodiate synchronous condensers when 
transionf* conditions are considered. 

'rhe (piestiou which Mr. Wilfley has raised in regard to the 
relative ollicacy of dilTorent typos of regulators is one which was 
rather thoroughly thrashed out after the St. Louis Regional 
Mooting in March 1928. The final outcome of the discussion 


which developed at that time was tin agreement on the part of 
all of the parties who )n*esented discussions, including several 
of Mr. Wilfley’s associates, that the ability of regulators to 
improve the stability of synchronous apparatus can, in general, 
vary widely even thougli the conditions mentioned by Mr. 
Wilfloy are fulfilled. That is, it was generally agreed that other 
factors can bo important in regulator d<3sign besides those lislod 
by Mr. Wilfley. 

Unless Mr. Wilfley luis some new tlunights or data which show 
that the results previously found wore iucoiTect, it would seem 
nnfort,unate to raise this same question again. 

It is gratifying to nolo t.he general agreement in regard to the 
benefits to bo exx)ected from quick switching. It would .seem 
that breakers which will open the circuit in 0.2 second time are 
desirable and it is interesting to note that 230-kv. breakers which 
open the circuit in less than 0.2 second have actually been built 
and tested. 


Series Synchronous Condensers 

for Generation of Voltage Consumed by Line Inductance 

BY THEODORE H. MORGAN* 

Associate, A. I. B. B. 

Synoxtsts^—The factors determining the power-carrying capac- A plan for obtaining direct or series reactive kv-a. compensation 
ity of a transmission system are briefly discussed in this paper, by a meOiod employing electric machinery is descrihed. '1 hisindndcs 
The pnncipal effects obtained by Oie operation gf synchronous a description of a method for producing the required voltage and 
condensers used to compensate for the system consumption of inserWng it into the system, 

lagging reactive kv-a, are pointed out. This method of compensation Some of the characteristics of operation and advantages to be 

is contrasted with the direct method of supplying Oie reactive kv-a. to the gained by the use of Vie described method are given, 
line in the manner in which it is consumed, i. e., by the series method. • * « « * 


Pbincipies and PEACTiae 

COMPLETE investigation of the transmission line 
power-limit problem shows that in the final 
analysis the limit of the amount of power which 
can be transmitted over a given system at a fixed max¬ 
imum voltage and load power factor is determined by 
the total sCTies inductive reactance of the system. The 
combined inductive reactance effects of tihe circuit, 
from the point of generation of the internal e. m. f. in 
the alternator to the point of voltage drop due to the 
e. m. f. of the load aid machinery, determine the max¬ 
imum amount of power that can be transmitted from the 
rotor of the generator to the rotors of the load machines. 

The inductive reactive kv-a. of the load has its in¬ 
fluence in limiting the maximum power which a system 
can transmit. An understanding of this principle, 
combined with the necessity of maintaining constant 
voltage at the load, has led to the practise of operating 
ssmehronous condensers at the load end of the line. 
These condensers may be considered as a source of 
inductive reactive kv-a. capable of compensating totally 
for load power factor, but only partially for line con¬ 
sumption of reactive kv-a. Such a method of com¬ 
pensation gives load end voltage control while in¬ 
creasing tiie system power limit. In fact, voltage 
control and reactive kv-a. compaisation are inter- 
rdated, one action accompan 3 dng the other. The 
ultimate power limit is reached with the limit of com¬ 
pensation. The important fact related to ssmehronous 
condenser operation at tiie load end of the line is that 
complete compensation for line effects becomes impos¬ 
sible with increasing load, and the load and generator 
machinery finally fall out of step because of the inability 
of the S 3 ^tem to transmit the load required of it. 

About a year and a half ago, in an attempt 
to test out a new practise, an installation of series 
capacitors was placed in operation on a transmis¬ 
sion line.i Such capacitors provide a method of 

*Assistaiiit Professor of Electrical Engineering, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, Palo Alto, Calif. 

1. See Bibliography 2 and 3. 

Presented at the Paeifie Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Santa Monica, Calif., Sept. S-8, 19SS. 


series inductive compensation which is direct and 
inherently automatic. They produce a voltage across 
them which is opposite in phase angle to the vol¬ 
tage caused by the inductive reactance of the line. 
By proper choice of the capacitor size these two vol¬ 
tages may be made to entirely counteract each other, 
tims compensating for the inductive effects of the 
system. The line effects are completely eliminated 
and the amoimt of power which it is possible to trans¬ 
mit is very materially increased. 

General Methods. It may be said that there are in 
general two methods by which reactive kv-a. may be 
supplied to a transmission system. First, it may be 
furnished indirectly by apparatus connected across the 
line in a manner similar to an ordinary load; or second, 
it may be added in a direct manner through apparatus 
connected in series relation to the line conductors. 
Each method gives compensating effects which are 
different in character and results obtained. 

The first metiiod changes the phase angle of the line 
current with respect to its voltage and in this way 
produces a line drop at such an angle that the load end 
voltage is held constant at a required value which may 
be equal to tiiat of the generator end. This is shown in 
a simple case by the vector diagram of Fig. 1, in which 
tiie line charging current and resistance drop are 
omitted. With increase of line current, the angle be- 
^een the generator-end voltage and the load current 
increase and the compensating reactive power sup¬ 
plied must increase with the load in order that the load 
voltage ^y be maintained. The maintenance of 
synchronism between generator and load is dependent 
entirely upon this prindple when the phase angle be¬ 
tween load current and generator-end voltage becomes 
large. Thw is because the power represented by these 
two quantities considered by themselves becomes dimin¬ 
ishing under these conditions. 

In the ^ond method, the compensation is obtained 

by the addition of a sm^ voltage to the system. This 

plan does not alter the Ime enrrenty but the reactive 
W IS produced by the inserted voltage acting with 
this cur^t. The compensation is direct and the 
reactive kv-a. is supphed in the same manner that it is 
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consumed. Referring to Pig. 2, £7^, the voltage pro¬ 
duced by line inductance is counteracted by the 
voltage Sc, equal to it and opposite in phase angle. In 
this case the line effects have been completely com¬ 
pensated for, and the load end voltage becomes identi¬ 
cally equal in magnitude and phase to that of the gen¬ 
erator end. 

A New Method 

The problem at its present status would seen to 
demand that all possibilities and options should again 



Pia. 1— Yxcrcon Diatbam bhowinq Compbnsation with 
Synchronous Condenser 

■®c fa gonerator end voltage 
is load current 
■^c fa correcting current 
is Uno current 

•^Xtfa voltage produced by line inductive reactance 
is load end voltage 





Fjg, 2—Vector Diagram showing Direct Compensation 

and Bn are generator end and load end voltages 
fa load current 

", fa voltage produced by line inductance 
^cis voltage supplied by correcting apparatus 


be investigated. With the belief that the direct or 
second method is preferable to the one now commonly 
used, an attempt has been made to devdop a plan by 
which the desired results may be obtained by the use of 
electrical machinery. It was realized that if a voltage 
identical both in magnitude and phase to that produced 
by series capacitors be generated and applied in series 
to the circuit, effects similar in general character to 
those' realized by capacitors may be obtained. The 
following system of machine operation has been 
devis^ for this purpose. 


Description. The general plan of arrangement is 
shown by the wiring diagram of Fig. 3. . The reactive 
kv-a. required for compensation is supplied by a 
machine similar in construction to a s 3 ntichrono\is 
condenser, which for want of a better name will be 
called the “inductive compensating generator.” This 
machine is driven at synchronous speed by a ^m- 
chronous niotor, operated in the ordinary way from a 
bank of transformers connected across the line. 

The voltage to be supplied to the line by the driven 
machine should be proportional to the line current 
since its purpose is to compensate for a voltage caused 
by this current flowing through the line inductive 
reactance. With the iron of the magnetic dreuit of 
the machine below the point of saturation, this would 
require an exciting current which is at all times pro¬ 
portional to the alternating cvurent of the line. This 
immediately suggests using the line current for machine 

Transformer 



Fig. 3—^Wiring Diagram op Arrangement of Apparatus 

exdtation purposes. This current may be passed 
through current transformers to obtain a suitable 
magnitude, then rectified with a polyphase mercury arc 
or other rectifier, and passed through the field circuit of 
the machine. Spedal current transformers with suffi¬ 
cient iron in the core would produce voltage impulses 
on sudden changes of line current, thus providing rapid 
response in machine excitation. 

The requirements of frequency and magnitude hav¬ 
ing been met, there is the question of maintenance of 
proper phase relation for the compensating voltage. 
Due to its inherent characteristic, the driving synchron¬ 
ous motor would hold the rotor of the inductive 
compensating generator to an approximately constant 
phase position with respect to the line voltage. If it 
were possible to maintain constant power factor on tixe 
line, this is all that would be required, once the original 
setting of the angle between the two rotors had 
been correctly adjusted. However, since th«^ is a 
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possibility of change of linepower factor angle with change 
of load, it would seem that provision should be made 
to meet this contingency. The machine should normally 
operate with the voltage which it produces in leading 
quadrature relation to the cxzrrent through it. By 
arranging the stator of dther the driving motor or the 
inductive compensating generator so that it can be 
moved in such a way as to alter the relative phase angle 
between their armature windings, the required condition 
can be maintained. The real power output will always 
be zero and the stator position could be automatically 
controlled to produce this condition for all phase 
positions of the line current. 

In cases where compensation is to be made on re¬ 
latively low-voltage lines, the separate phase windings 
of the machine could be connected directly in series 
with the line wires. When used on high-voltage lines 
transformers would be necessary. These transformers 
would have their high-voltage windings placed in series 
with the transmission line wires and low-voltage wind¬ 
ings connected to the machine phases. Such transform¬ 
ers would perform both series and potential duty and in 
addition, insulate the machine from the line voltage. 
They would act as series or current transformers in per¬ 
mitting passage of line current, the ampere-turns of 
both windings being equal. In stepping-up and intro¬ 
ducing the machine voltage into the line they would 
be doing potential transformer duty. 

With the inductive compensating generator being 
driven so that its generated e. m. f. is in leading quad¬ 
rature to the current in its windings, there will be no 
torque or power devdoped by the machine. HowevOT, 
it will be operating in a condition of unstable equi¬ 
librium. By this is meant that on any relative 
displacement of the rotor and stator from the required 
position, a torque will be produced which will tend to 
still further increase the displacement. This torque 
will increase with the amount of the displacement up to 
the 90 electrical degree angle in either direction. The 
position df 180 electrical degrees from the required 
operating position is the stable one, and the rotor would 
seek this position if allowed to do so. In order to main¬ 
tain the desired operation it is necessary that the driv¬ 
ing motor be designed to produce more torque for small 
angles of displacement than that produced by the 
driven machine. Under normal operation the load on 
the driving motor would be very small as it would only 
be required to supply the rotation losses of the compen¬ 
sating machine. Thus for the driving machine, there 
would be required a relatively small motor with special 
characteristics. 

Characteristica and Adxcmtages. When this plan of 
compensation is applied to very long lines it might be 
desirable to insert a number of compensating xmits at 
intervals along tiie line, so that the supplied voltage 
would not be excessive at any single unit. This would 
also aid in keeping tiie line voltage more iiniform 
throughout the entire length. For all cas^ of complete 


compensation, irrespective of the number or location 
of the units, the total reactive kv-a. supplied would be 
equal to the inductive reactive kv-a. consumed by the 
line if the line charging kv-a. be neglected. Also 
complete compensation by compounding the line 
inductance voltage w;ould eliminate, in every case, its 
detrimental effects on voltage regulation and power¬ 
carrying ' capacity, leaving only the factor of line 
resistance. 

The one operating benefit derived from line in¬ 
ductance is its effectiveness in limiting short-circuit 
currents. If the compensation were sufficiently com¬ 
plete to counteract all inductance effects of the line and 
transformers over the range of all possible currents, the 
short-circuit currents would be excessively high. The 
machine system of compensation, however, has the 
decided advantage that the magnetic circuit of the 
machine becomes saturated at certain cun'ents and that 
its compensating ability is thus limited. As a result of 
this characteristic of the machine, it is possible to ob- 
tmn full compensation up to a critical current, after 
which any appreciable increase in compensation be¬ 
comes impossible. The effect desired is obtained by 
the inherent characteristic of the machine without any 
supplementary control. In this respect, compensation 
by machinery is far superior to that obtained with a 
series capacitor, which must be short-circuited on heavy 
currents with the resulting ssrstem disturbance upon its 
subsequent return to the circuit. With machine com¬ 
pensation, on the disappearance of the heavy line cur¬ 
rent, normal operation is restored by smooth action as 
the excitation on the machine is reduced. 

In other respects it would seem that all the advan¬ 
tages claimed for series capacitor operation would 
apply to this method. 

The inductive compensating generator is connec¬ 
ted to the circuit in such a way that it will not supply its 
storage of rotational energy to a short circuit in the 
manner in which a synchronous condenser operates 
under such conditions. 

Conclusion 

The above described system of inductance compen¬ 
sation has been devised with the hope that it may in 
some small way point toward the solution of a vital 
problem in power transmission. No claim is made 
that the general plan is finally or completely Worked 
out in all its details. On the basis of conformity to 
present practise, it will have no advocates. Because of 
its departure from methods now employed, many mat¬ 
ters realized only through operating experience are as 
yet undetermined. However, granted that the genersd 
plan is fundamentally soimd, its success must be in¬ 
separably linked with the ability to maintain complete, 
dependable, automatic machine control. In this regard 
it may be said tiiat the rapid advance which is being 
made in the art of electrical controls is positive proof 
that this phase of the problem can be satisfactorily 
solved when tiie demand arises. 
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Discussion 

Jf. A- Koontz: We know that in some cases the series ca- 
paoifcor has apparently boon put into use with success on 
relatively low-voltage lines. It may be that some method as 
suggested by Professor Morgan might he worked out for higli- 
voltage lines. It has been ’ suggested that, the syncln'onous 
condenser requb*es achlliional interrupting capacity in switch¬ 
gear. By such a method some of this interrupting capacity 
would be oliiuiuatod. I do not believe that Professor Morgan 
thoiiglil. the series gemerator, as proposed, would entirely 
eliminate the. condoiisor as the condenser has a certain function 
of improving power factor, but it would take care of a portion 
of the additional condenser capiutity that wo utilize on our long 
lines for regulation purposes and as such might he of advantage 
if carefully worked out. 

E. C. Starrs Would it be possible to apply this scheme on 
the low-voltage side of the transformers supplying the transmis¬ 
sion linef If so thcj eo.st would bo considerably less than if 
applied to the high-volUige side. 

W. S. Petersont There is one point I. think we might bring 
out in this papt?r, and in pros<*nting it 1 do not present it as a 
])oint of criticism. I merely offer it as a point of investigation for 
furtlun* improvotnoii b of the method. 

It will he observed, from the suggestie<l method of excitation 


involving the use of a series current ti*aiisforrnor and a rectifier, 
that only the magnitude of the field current is controlled. TJiere 
is no way of obtaining a change in the phase angle. This was 
brought out by Professor Morgan wlion he indicated the neces¬ 
sity for changing the rotor position for different power factors or 
different angles of load. During sudden or transient conditions 
there would be a very rapid ehangt^ in the power-factor angle of 
the current. That is, the short-circuit ciir?’ont has a different 
power factor from the normal load cun*ent, and thus sudden 
change will cause a eonsidcrablo change in load (iii the motor, 
as brought out by Professor Morgan. Ilieso Uiings will iin'cdve 
transi(3nt torque, which makes this i)ro)>lem the same* complicaiod 
stability prol)lem that we now have. This phase of it should be 
investigated in order lo verify the workability of the system. 

T* li. Morflun: 1 take pleasure in conlirming the assumption 
made by Mr. Koontz that this new system has not Ikumi suggested 
as a complete su])stitute for the synchronous ciuulensiu* in most 
oases. The synchronous condenser performs a duty in the cor¬ 
rection of load power factor in a maniua* whieli it is very <linieult 
to equal by any oilier method. 

Mr. StaiT’s suggestion of o])eratiug the proposed correcting 
apparatiis on the low-tension side of the system wouhl be (juito 
feasible and satisfactory in many <5asos. It appears to me tliat 
the answer to tliis question would dei>ond to a very large extent 
upon the physical characteristics of the transmission system 
under consideration. It must bo romembei’od tliat tliis is a 
series method, and as s\ich, correction must be maile at .such a 
point that it will bo in s(*ries with the total load on Uie line. On a 
long ti’ansmission lino a number of correcting units might be 
idaced at intervals along the line. Of eourso, in such a <?ase it 
would be necessary to handle the high voltage on the trans¬ 
former primary. 

I believe the remarks of Mr. Peterson concerning difficulties 
under transient eonditions are iierfoctly justified. Much in¬ 
vestigation must bo done before we can bo in a position to state 
the Gxaiit and complcdc^ operation under transient conditions. 

important information required in such an investigation is 
an acjcurate determination of the magnitude and ])hase angle of 
the line currcuit under such conditions. The diversity of the 
many factors to be considered in this problem make it practioully^ 
a soparatt) one for eiwdi individual transmission system. 



Recent Developments in Toll Telephone Service 

BY W. H. HARRISON^ 


Associate 

Synopsis:—This paper deals principally with the physical and 
technical phases of the development in recent years of ^HolV* tele¬ 
phone service in this country, with particular emphasis on the 
longer haul or **long distance^^ traffic. The very rapid growth 
in toll telephone business has required a rapid extension of toll 
plant including outside plant, buildings, and switchboard 
and other equipment. The most striking developments in the out¬ 
side plant are very great growth in toll cable networks and the 
rapid extension of the earner telephone systems. The factors 
involved in the relative use of these various types of plani are dis¬ 
cussed, An outline is given of the advance planning and study 
necessary to insure that these annual programs are properly engi¬ 
neered so thai, as closely as possible, they will effectively antidr 
pale future requirements and extensions in a most suitable and 
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practicable manner. The more important limitations affecting 
the design of toll plant from the standpoints of the efficiency, quality, 
speed, and length of telephone transmission and the specific treat¬ 
ments of each are generally discussed in the paper. These in¬ 
clude such matters as the use of loading coils, vacuum tube repeaters, 
equalizers for attenuation and phase distortion, and means for 
reducing the effects of echoes and time lag or delay in the circuits. 
Mention is also made of modifications of the open wire plant 
to effect material reductions in crosstalk and to thereby permit a 
substantial increase in the use of carrier telephone facilities. 

The paper discusses the extension of toll semce to include con¬ 
nection with the telephone networks in other countri^ including 
Canada, Mexico, Europe, Cuba, and South America, 

* * « * « 


T ie term “toir^ is applied broadly to telephone 
service between different localities as contrasted 
with “local” service which is, in general, within 
one municipality or center of population. Prom the 
early days of the tdephone business the growth in toll 
service has always been rapid. This growth has, how¬ 
ever, been particularly marked during the last few years. 



Fig. 1 

It is the purpose of this paper to outline briefly some 
of the plant design and other engineering problems 
associated with the present rapid growth of this service. 

Magnitude op Growth 

The growth of toll telephone business is illustrated by 
Fig. 1, which shows the telephone toll messages per year 
in the Bell System for a number of years. This growth 
is perhaps more strikingly shown by Fig. 2 which shows 
in terms of cost the gross additions to toll plant per 

1. Plant Engineer, American Telephone & Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, New York, N. Y. ^ 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A, I. E. E,, 
Chicago, III,, Dec, ^4,19^9, 


year for the last few years and the estimated expendi¬ 
tures for 1929. It is to be noted that not only is the 
per cent increase very rapid in comparison with that of 
past years, but it is expected to continue at a very 
rapid rate. 

A remarkable feature of the increase in the toll busi¬ 
ness is the fact that the largest increases are being felt 
in the very long distance business, particularly on the 
transcontinental routes and the routes between the 
largest cities in the various parts of the country. Figs. 
3 and 4, for example, illustrate respectively the growth 
in toll messages over a period of years between Chicago 
and New York, and between Chicago and Los Angeles, 



YEAR 


Pig. 2 

which routes are typical examples of this growth. 
Fig. 6 shows the growth in messages for the combined 
toll business oyer the transcontinental routes between 
Chicago and New York and Los Angeles and San 
Francisco over the same period. It will be noted that 
while the toll business in the system as a whole has 
increased 34 per cent over the last 8 years, the toll 
messages between Chicago and New York have in¬ 
creased about 115 per cent, the toll messages between 
Chicago and Los Angeles 157 per cent, and the combined 
transcontinental business 226 per cent. These increase 
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in toll messages have required' considerable enlarge¬ 
ment of the size of the drcuit groups between distant 
points and have contributed largely to the major 
construction problems in the design and layout of the 
plant. 

The reasons for the recent rapid growth in the toll 
business are many. The growth has no doubt been 
influenced by the good level of general business in all 
parts of the country. There has also been an increasing 



Fig. 3 


public appreciation of the extent to which tdephone 
toll service is of value in both business and social life 
and of the variety of uses to which it c^ be put. This 
is evidenced by the increasing number of by-product 



Fig. 4 


uses and services which the toU user is constantly 
requiring. The continued development of economies 
in plant design, tending to limit increases in telephone 
rates to a much lower percentage than the general 
level of prices and which has made possible several 
recent rate reductions, is without doubt another im¬ 
portant influence. 

Considerable added stimulation to the growth of the 
toll business has undoubtedly resulted through im¬ 
provements in the quality of tiie service given. Possi¬ 
bly the most important improvement in this resi)ect is 


the increase in the speed of the service, that is, the 
decrease in the time which elapses between the placing 
of a call and its completion. This is shown in Fig. 6. 
The improvement is greater for the long distance calls 
than for the toll service as a whole, ihe average speed 



Fig. 6 

for the toll board traffic being about minutes in 
1928 as compared with almost 7 minutes in 1925. 

The increase in the speed of handling toU service has 
been largely brought about by the introduction of 
improved operating practises and facilities which have 
permitted the use of simplified methods of operation 
similar to those employed for local business. An in¬ 
creasing amount of the shorter haul toll business is 
handled directly by the local operator who first answers 
the subscriber's call. The speed of the large part of 
the longer haul business which must be handled by 
toll board operators has been greatly increased by 
arrangements whereby the toll operator first receiving 



Fia. 6—Avbragb Speed op Tolii Sbrvicb 

the call is enabled to do both the recording work and 
the switching necessary to complete the call. The 
result of the materiaUy faster service has been that 
over 95 per cent of the total toU messages arecompleted 
or reported upon while the subscriber remains at the 
telQ)hone, without requiring him to hang up and be 
caUed again. 

Another important improvement in the quality of 
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service has been brought about both through large 
increases in the volume of sound delivered at the end 
of the toll circuits and by improvements in the design 
of circuits, resulting in the greater distinctness and 
naturalness of the messages. This has included the 
use of methods providing for the efficient transmi^on 



7—EsTlHATEiD TOLIi CIRCUIT MiLBS IN Pl>ANT BbIiL 
OPBRATiNa Companies 

of a much larger proportion of the component frequen- 
ciesjwhich make up speech. These improvements have 
largely reduced the percentage of messages in which 
the][j[cleamess of transmission is judged to be unsatis¬ 
factory, at the present time this being about 1 per cent 
for the total toll traflSc. 

Other improvements in service have led to greater 
freedom from the possibility of interruption of the 
service and to its improvement in other respects. 


a great expansion of the toll plant and has been accom¬ 
panied by material changes in the character of the plant 
and in the nature of the engineering problems. This 
expansion has been particularly marked in the case of 
the toll cable plant, additions to which have been 
expaienced in practically all parts of the countiy. 
An interesting illustration of this expansion is given 
in Fig. 7, which shows the relative proportions of the 
three important types of toll plants at the end of 1928 
and the estimated trend for this year and the immediate 
years following. 

Toll Cables 

It is interesting to note that of somewhat over .six 
and a half million circuit miles in toll plant estimated 
for the end of this year, approximately four and a 
quarter million will be in toll cable. This percentage 
will be constantly increasing with the immediate 
following years. The extension of the toll cable 
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Fig. 8—^Main Toll Cable Routes op the United States 


While much remains to be done in the further perfec¬ 
tion of the toll service, it is believed that material 
progress has been made in fitting it to the needs of the 
customer and this has, no doubt, been one of the out¬ 
standing reasons for the rapid growth. 

Additions to Plants 

The rapid growth in the toll business has required 


Fig. 9 Main Toll Cable Routbk in Nohtubastbun Section 
OP United .Statbh and Canada 


program over the next five-year period contemplates 
cable on a large proportion of all of the major toll 
routes of the country. The magnitude of the pro¬ 
posed cable networks is shown in Pigs. 8 and 9. Pig. 8 
illustrates the main toll cable routes of the United States 
and Canada. Pig. 9 shows the main cable routes and 
extensions in the northeastern area of the United States 
and Canada, the development in this area being con¬ 
siderably more dense than in any other section of the 
country. It will be seen that in accordance with 
the^ proposed five-year plans toll cable will extend 
entirely across the continent and up and down the 
length of both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, as well 
as practically from Canada to Mexico in the central 
part of the country. With the completion of this 
large toll cable program, it is apparent that some of the 
toll messages will be routed within the five-year period 
through more than 4000 miles of cable. 

The toll cable which will be installed in the Bell 
System this year will amount to nonriw kooa 
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This amount will be increased to between 6000 and 7000 
miles for next year, and it is expected that the yearly 
additions will continue at that rate or even higher for 
the next few years thereafter. The estimated con¬ 
struction expenditures for the toll cable additions 
during 1929, including the supporting structures, 
conduit runs, and repeater and terminal equipments, 
will be in the order of about $100,000,000. 

Types op Cable Construction 
Both aerial and undergroimd methods of toll cable 
construction are widely xised in the Bell System, the 
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construction at the present time being about equally 
divided between these two general types. The greater 
part of the present longer haul toll cables are of the 
aerial type. In the aerial construction, the cable is 
suspended’from a steel messenger strand supported on 
poles, as illustrated ip Pig. 10. The aerial type of con¬ 
struction is, in general, limited to two cables per pole 
line and is, of course, used in the places where the 
growth is moderate. 

The underground type of construction up to the 
present has consisted for the most part of cables drawn 
into multiple duct, usually of vitrified tile, although in 
certain sections of the couiitry some use has been made 
of creosoted wood duct. The underground construc¬ 
tion has naturally been employed in cities and metro¬ 
politan areas and in heavy and rapidly growing cable 
routes as between the cities of the Atlantic seaboard and 
between Chicago and New York, where the provision of 
facilities for placing a number of cables within a reason¬ 
able period of time is important. One of the first toll 
conduit and cable installations was made in 1908 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. 

During the past year trial installations have been 
made of two new types of underground construction 
designed to meet conditions where one or two cables 
will handle the requiremaits for a considwable number 
of years. One of these consists of a lead sheath cable 
pulled into a single fiber duct. In the other, a specially 
protected cable is buried directly in the ground without 
the use of ducts. The protection, known as tape 


armor, is applied over a lead covered cable of conven¬ 
tional design, the armoring consisting of coverings of 
impregnated paper, jute, and steel tapes which safe¬ 
guard the lead sheath from soil corrosion and mechani¬ 
cal damage. In both of these types of construction, 
manholes are built only at loading points and thus 
about 90 per cent of the manholes employed in the more 
usual conduit structure are omitted. 

The splices at the junctions of the sections of tape 
armored cable between the loading points are encased 
in split cast iron cases filled with asphaltum compound 
to prevent contact with the earth. Splices at similar 
locations in fiber duct installations are covered by large 
fiber sleeves. The placing of tlie tape armored type of 
cable is illustrated in Fig. 11. This type of buried 
construction appears to have advantages for some 
conditions where the rate of growth is not rapid. One 
interesting characteristic is reduced susceptiveness to 
inductive influences due to the shielding effect of the 
armor. 

Both of these two types of construction have given 
satisfactory results in trial installations and it seems 
probable that they will find a considerable field of use 
in the Bell System. 

Toll Cable Construction and Maintenance 

The large annual additions to the toll cable plant 
necessitate the utmost care and precaution in planning 
and carrying out the construction and maintenance of 
this plant. The selection of the route for a toll cable 
is a matter of great importance, involving consideration 
not only of first cost and annual charges but freedom 



Fio. 11 —Placing Tape Armobeo Type Toll Cable 

from inductive disturbances, permanency of routes, 
accessibility, and good coordination with exigting 
telephone plant. The assurance of relative freedom 
from interruptions to service of the toll cable plant 
requires also very careful consideration of suitable 
maintenance practises. Preventive measures are con- 
tinu^y being developed and applied to the cable plant 
to aid this work. Interesting in this connection is the 
application of continuous gas pressure and associated 
alarm gages for the detection of cable sheatih faflures. 
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Other measures have been taken to minimize mainte¬ 
nance troubles on the toll cables* For example, much 
study has been given to the matter of securing the 
proper tension in the aerial cable suspension strand and a 
proper relation between the strand and cable tensions 
in order to obviate buckling of the cable due to tempera¬ 
ture changes. Also, in placing cables in the usual 
multiple tile conduit before the cables enter the man¬ 
holes, they are brought into* a parallel formation, one 



f’lG. 12 —Transporting Poles Up Steep G-rades on Tractors 
AND Trailers over Private Right-Op-Way 

above the otiier, by splaying the ducts at these points. 
By the use of this construction, tbe cables can be 
placed in the manholes free of bai^. 

There is also the necessity for very fast installation 
work in connection with the large toll projects, involv¬ 
ing the desirability of making the fullest possible use 
of automotive and labor-saving equipment especially 
adapted for handling the pole, wire, cable, and conduit 
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construction. This special automotive and construc¬ 
tion apparatus includes such units as: four-wheel 
drive trucks, some of which are equipped with eartii- 
bpring machines; six-whed heavy deliv«y trucks, 
several kinds of power derricks, trenching machines, 
back fillers, tampers, tractors, and several varieties of 
trailers. On private rights-of-way, as for instance 
over plowed fields, the ordinary wheel tsnpe trucks and 
trailers cannot be satisfactorily used so socially 
equipped caterpillar tractors and IrailOTs with cater¬ 


pillar tracks are employed. Some of the more im¬ 
portant applications of labor-saving machinery in 
construction work are illustrated in Figs. 12,13, and 14. 

Aerial Wire and Carrier 
In spite of the magnitude of the toll cable program, 
it is expected that it will be necessary, in order to meet 
tbe demand for additional toll circuit facilities, to string 
this year about 180,000 conductor miles of open-wire 
facilities and to install about 200,000 channel miles 
of carrier telephone facilities. The majority of this 
wire stringing will, of course, take place on existing 
open-wire lines not closely paralleled by toll cables. 
The increased use of carrier telephone facilities has 
materially favored the further exteosion of the open- 
wire along the long toll routes. The open-wire and 
carrier circuits now being designed are high grade 
facilities and their service characteristics and economies 



Fia. 14 —Eabth Bobino Machine and Dbbbick on Fohe- 
Whebd Dbivb TBtroK 

are such that a considerable portion of the open-wire 
and carrier facilities will be retained aftw they are 
paralleled by new toll cables. 

Major problems presented by the open-wire and 
carrier construction have been those of crosstalk in the 
earner circuits and noise in the very long voice-fre* 
quency circuits. In general, tibe magnitude of the cross- 
l^k problems may be more fully appreciated when it 
is considered that carrier operation at present involves 
frequencies about twenty times higher than those 
•important in causing crosstalk in voice operation and 
wavelengths about one-twentieth as long. Further¬ 
more, the influence of surrounding wires, in paral¬ 
lel with the earth, gives rise to ‘'second order effects" 
which become very marked within the carrier frequenqr 
range. Ccnsequently, the inductive coupling per unit 
length between circuits is increased about in proportion 
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to tte incre^ in frequency, a greater number of trans¬ 
positions ^thin each wavelength' is required, the 
carri^ facilities m'ust be balanced wi'th respect 'to 
second order effects as wdl as directly to each other, 
and the effects of irregularities in construction must be 
minimized to the greatest practicable extait. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to give careful consideration 
to transposition methods and wire arrangements which 
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ment, four carrier telephone systems can be employed 
per crossarm. The pole pair groups are not normally 
used for carrier telephone purposes and may therefore 
remain on a phantomed basis. Figs. 15 and 16 illus¬ 
trate respectively the pole line configurations of the 
standard phantomed construction and the newer non- 
phantomed 8-in. spaced construction. 

For routes involving a large proportion of short haul 
facilities, other transposition arrangements have been 
developed which make it possible to obtain economi¬ 
cally 54 circuits on a 40-wire pole line. In this ease the 
phantoms are retained and the wires are spaced on 'the 
normal 12-in. spacing owing to the fact that the carrier 
frequencies involved do not exceed about 10 Idloeycles 
for the short haul facilities. 

The field of use of carrier telephone facilities has been 
greatly increased with economies and improvements in 
two types of carrier telephone systans developed with¬ 
in the past few years. One type of system employs a 
frequmcy range of 5 to 30 kiloeydes and provides three 
additional telephone channels normally used for long 
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VOICE frequency-physical 

VOICE FREQUENCY-PHANTOM 

CARRIER SYSTEM FURNISHING 3 TELEPHONE CIRCUITS 
CARRIER SYSTEM FURNISHING i TELEPHONE CIRCUIT 
0.-C TELEGRAPH 

CARRIER TELEGRAPH (10 CHANNEL) 

TOTAL TELEPHONE 
TOTAL TELEGRAPH 


TOTAL CIRCUITS. 


30 

10 

12 

12 

40* 

40 


54 

ao 
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Fia. 16 —Pole Line Conpiqvbation. Phantomed Consteuotion 
12-iii. spaoing between wires of non-pole pairs 

would provide satisfactory crosstalk reductions and at 
the same time allow a maximum use of carrier fadlities 
so that the large economies involved in superposing 
carrier telephone facilities on the open-wire plant may 
be obtained. 

This has resulted in trying out in the plant an en¬ 
tirely new form of open-wire construction. The new 
method involves abandoning the phantoms on the 
open-wire pairs on which the carrier fadlities are to 
be superposed,, reducing the spacing between the wires 
of the^ pairs to 8 in., and widening thespadngbetween 
the wires of adjacent pairs to 16 in. The pairs to be 
u^ with carrier facilities are transposed in accordance 
vrith transposition systems which are especially de¬ 
sired to reduce adequately the coupling between the 
pairs at the higher carrier frequencies. The experience 
obtained 'to date 'vrith this type of open-’wire construc¬ 
tion, while not conclusive, has indicated very favorable 
croBstalfe resdts. The reduction in the sparing of the 
open-'wire pairs has also resulted in material improve¬ 
ments in the noise on the voice frequency circuits. 
Where a large proportion of the required circuits are 
for long haul use, that is to say in excess of about 100 
i^es, the new construction methods will make it pos¬ 
sible to obtain 70 circuits on a 40-wire pole line, 22 voice 
frequency and 48 carrier circuits. Wi'th 'this arrange- 
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S-la. spacing between wires of non-pole pairs 

haul circiiits from about 125 miles upward. Suitable 
intermediate repeaters are available for use witii this 
syst^ so as to greatly ^end the range of its practical 
application. The long^ systems of this type now in 
sendee ^ between Davenport, Iowa and Sacramento, 
California, a distance of almost 2150 piy 
The other 'system, employing a frequency range 
from about 4 to 10 kilocycles, provides a single addi¬ 
tional telephone channel normally employed to provide 
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short haul facilities, ranging from about 75 to 125 miles. 
No intermediate repeaters are used with this system. 
Under special conditions this system can be extended 
to operate over approximately 200 miles, by the addi¬ 
tion of extra terminal amplifier equipment. 

Other considerations in the use of long haul carrier 
telephone systems have been those of reducing the 
transmission losses at carrier frequencies and thus 
extending the range of the system, the lessening in the 
spread of the transmission loss variations under varying 
weather conditions, and also, the maintenance of the 
over-all transmission equivalents of the carrier channels 
within satisfactory limits. 

Investigation indicated that leakage effects are the 
predominating causes of transmission loss variations 
at carrier frequencies. This led to the development 
of improved glass insulators which materially reduce 
the attenuation at carrier frequencies and substantially 
limit the variations in attenuation between wet and dry 
weather conditions. Suitable transmission regulation 
of the over-all circuit has been realized through the use 
of pilot channels, by which the levels at all points in the 
carrier systems are maintained within established limits. 
Rectification at repeaters and terminals of transmitted 
high-frequency control currents permits the visual 
indication of the relative levels on calibrated meters. 
As changes in line equivalents affect both the pilot 
frequencies and the speech cliannels in a related manner 
and are indicated on the meters, compensating gain 
adjustments may be made. 

The increased use of carrier facilities has tended toward 
bringing the relative costs of different gages of open- 
wire circuits more closely together, ehiefiy becaxise of the 
wider repeater spans possible with the larger gage con¬ 
ductors. This is especially true of the 128-mll diameter 
open wire circuits which are, in general, not materially 
different in cost from the 104-mil circuits when com¬ 
pletely equipped for voice frequency telephone, d-c. 
telegraph, and carrier telephone facilities. This has 
helped make economical the increased use of the 
larger 128-mil and 165-mil facilities throughout the 
open-wire plant, which is very advantageous in lessening 
the service interruptions due to wire breaks. 

Toll Equipment Program 

The rapid extension of the outside toll plant facilities 
has, of course, resulted in a very much increased toll 
equipment program. This has involved much engineer¬ 
ing work in providing suitable switchboard and equip¬ 
ment arrangements, adequate building space, and im¬ 
proved methods of equipment assembly and office 
cabling. The extrenely long distance circuits require 
numerous telephone repeaters, and the rapid expansion 
of the toll cable program, requiring repeater stations 
approximately every 50 miles, has materially increased 
the building and space requirements as well as the 
needs for additional repeaters, ringing and compositing 
apparatus, and adequate battery supply arrangements. 


As the present full size toll cables provide as many as 
325 circuits, it is apparent that with many paralleling 
cables, building space frequently must be made avail¬ 
able at one locality for several thousand telephone 
repeaters and associated apparatus. The following 
•table, illustrating the increase in the use of telephone 
repeaters and carrier systems, shows the total number 
of telephone repeaters and carrier systems installed in 
the Bell System plant during 1925 and the estimated 
additions for the year 1930. 


ESTIMATKD ADDITIONS TO BEIJj SYSTISM PLANT 


Yoar 

I'clophono repeaters 

Carrier systemK 

1925 

2,400 

11 

1980 

30,000 

400 

rtatio 

15 

80 


Simplified equipment arrangements have been 
developed which involve mounting apparatus on panels 
assembled on channel iron or I beam racks, thus bring¬ 
ing about substantial reductions in the space required 
as compared to the former t 3 ipes of mountings. The 
panel mounted arrangements have also considerably 
simplified the cabling arrangements between the various 
units of the toll circuit equipment required witiiin a 
given office. Also, in order to simplify the layout and 
installation of the toll circuit equipment, arrangements 
have been developed whereby certain equipment is 
now shipped direct from the factory on completely 
assembled bays. Pig. 17 shows a bay of voice fre¬ 
quency telephone repeaters arranged in accordance 
with the latest methods of assembly and cabling. The 
simplification of the equipment arrangements is further 
shown in Fig. 18, which illustrates the complete assembly 
of two long haul carrier terminals with their associated 
testing apparatus, on standard bay arrangements. 

The improved equipment arrangements have ma¬ 
terially aided the repeater station building problem 
and floor plan layouts. The repeater station buildings 
which are being constructed throughout the country 
to house toll circuit equipment are, in general, fireproof 
buildings so designed that they may be extended verti¬ 
cally or laterally, depending upon the particular land 
conditions or other requirements involved. Pig. 19 
shows a typical telephone repeater station on one of the 
major cable routes. This building now contains about 
1000 repeaters. Telephone repeater station buildings 
are being constructed in several parts of the country 
which are designed to have an ultimate capacity of 
10,000 repeaters. 

Electrical Design Features 

The development of very long toll telephone circuits 
has involved working out a succession of very interest¬ 
ing design features in order to obtain suitable electrical 
characteristics for the dear transmission of speech 
over these long circuits. These problems have, in 
general, been particularly great for very long toll cable 
circuits. They have been discussed in detail in a 
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number of papers presented before the Institute. A 
brief review of the general nature of some of th^ 
problems and the method of solution adopted for toll 
cable circuits will be sufficient here. 

In the early extensions of toll cables, difficulty was 
experienced because of the much higher losses of energy 
for the high-frequency components of speech than for 
the low-frequency components due to the large variation 
in attenuation of the cable for currents of different 
frequencies; This difficulty was met by the use of 
“loading,” by means of which the attenuation was made 
much more nearly constant over the band of frequencies 
most irpportant for the transmission of speecL The 
loading also greatly increased the efficiency of cable 



B’m. 17 —Installation of Voicb-Pbrcjtjency Tblephonb 
Repbateiis and Associated Apparatos 

transmission by increasing the impedance of the circuit 
so that for a given power higher voltages and lower 
currents are used on a loaded circuit than on a circuit 
without loading. This made possible such cables as 
the early Chieago-Milwaukee cable, previously men¬ 
tioned, and, by using as large gages of conductors as 
seemed practicable, provided satisfactory service 
through cables between New York and Washington and 
New York and Boston, distances of about 260 miles. 
These cables were completed in 1914. 

Further extension of the range of cable transmission 
was limited by the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory 


over-all efficiency in cable on circuits of 200 or 300 miles 
in length. This difficulty was largely solved by the 
perfection of telephone repeaters, particularly those 
using vacuum tubes. In the design of long telephone 




'Pia. 18 —^Ashembly op Long Haol Carhiek Telephone 
System Terminals 

circuits, even those in cable, it is now practicable to 
renew the energy of the telephone currents repeatedly 
without material distortion to a practically unlimited 
extent. 

With the resulting extension of toil cable circuits to 


'P 



Pio. 19 —^Typical Repeater Station Bvildino 


relatively great distances, as between Chicago and 
New York, another phenomenon became of importance. 
At the ends of a telephone circuit the tel^hone curronts 
are in part delivered to the terminal apparatus and in 
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part reflected back over the line due to the difference 
in the impedance of the line and the terminal apparatus. 
This effect also takes place in a minor degree at inter¬ 
mediate points in the line where discontinuities in 
electrical characteristics occur. When the time of 
transmission is very short, these reflected currents do 
not cause interference with speech unless they are 
relatively great in magnitude. When the time of 
transmission is appreciable, however, the reflected 
currents are heard in the telephone receivers both by 
the talker and by the listener as echoes. These echoes 
may have a smous effect in impairing the clearness of 
speech, the effect being progressively greater as the 
time lag of the echo current increases. 

A first remedy for these effects was an increase in the 
velocity with which telephone currents were trans¬ 
mitted over the loaded cable circuits. This was done 
by a change in the design of the loading which also had 
o^er important benefits. With further increases in 
distance and in the efficiency of circuits, however, 
additional means were required to take care of these 
echo effects. This has been done by the development 
and use of means for suppressing the echoes by destroy¬ 
ing &e efficiency of the return path, that is, the trans- 
jnission of speech currents in one direction over the 
OTCuit acts to prevent the transmission of echo currents 
in the opposite direction. 

One important problem in the longer circuits has 
Iwen the prevention of changes in efficiency with varia¬ 
tions in the temperature of the circuit. The importance 
of this is illustrated by the fact that the energy loss in a 
Chicago-New York toll cable circuit may be as much as 
10*. times as great when the circuit is hot as when it is 
cold. ^ The daily and even the hourly variations are 
sufficient to cause large variations in efficiency if not 
compensated. This compensation is done by tihe auto¬ 
matic change in the gain of amplifiers which is controlled 
by the resistance of pilot wires rxmning through the 
cables and subjected to the same variations in tempera¬ 
ture as the circuits used for message purposes. 

In the longer cable circuits, the best system of loading 
which it has seemed practicable to employ, does not 
sufficiently eliminate variations in efficiency with 
frequency to permit the transmission of speech currents 
without serious distortion unless further means are 
provided. In such circuits, therefore, use is made of 
so-called “attenuation equalizers,” inserted periodically 
along the circuit, to compensate for the variations in 
efficiency of the line and associated apparatus. 

Another phenomenon which becomes of importance 
with increased length of circuit is the variation in the 
velocity of propagation over the circuit of different 
components of speech. The components of moderate 
frequency (about 1000 cycles) tend to arrive at the dis¬ 
tant end first, those of higher and lower frequencies 
trailing in later. This produces an additional type of 
distortion. Some of this distortion cjan be minimized by 
improvements in the design of the apparatus. The 


use of corrective networks which insert in the circuit a 
distortion in velocity of transmission which compensates 
that caused by the cable circuit characteristics is also 
being studied to take care of this situation. 

With all of these progressive difficulties removed, it 
appears, looking to the future, that the limit of trans¬ 
mission over telephone cable circuits may be influenced 
by the operation of another and still more fundamental 
factor, namely the time required for the transmission of 
electric currents over these very long circuits. With 
the development of toll cable networks covering this 
country and Europe and with the completion of tele¬ 
phone cables across the Atlantic, total distances of 
transmission over toll cable circuits as great as 10,000 
miles will probably be involved in the future. The 
types of cable circuit now used for very long distances 
havea velocity of propagation of about 20,000 milesasec- 
ond. The time lag in a 10,000-mile cable circuit would be 
about half a second for transmission in each direction. 
A delay of this magnitude would interfere with the 
ordinary methods of conversation involving frequent 
acknowledgment, interruption, and interchange of 
question and answer. Looking forward to improving 
such conditions, research work is now under way to 
determine the best means of providing cable circuits 
of still higher velocities. 

International Connections 

^ The toll system of the United States now has connec¬ 
tion with telephones in 21 other countries. By t.hi,< ; 
means the users of this service are offered connection 
with 65 per cent of all of the telephones in other coun¬ 
tries of the world or 86 per cent of all the telephones in 
the world including those in this country. Additional 
e^ensions are made from time to time. These exten¬ 
sions to other countries involve many unusual plant 
arrangements and a brief mention of these is desirable. 

Due to our very close relations with Canada, the 
Bell System connects with Canadian telephone systems 
at a laige number of points. All of the larger cities and 
a large percentage of the smaller places are available 
for connection. In general, however, these connections 
involve no unusual problems, the ordinary types of 
construction standard in this country being extended 
in Canada where closely similar standards of construc¬ 
tion are in use. Similarly, a connection made in 1927 
to Mexico City and other important cities in Mexico 
by the extension of open wire toll lines involves no new 
technical features. 

The connection of this country with Cuba was ac¬ 
complished in 1921 by three submarine cables, of very 
unusual construction. These cables, 115 miles in 
length, cross the Florida Straits which have a maximum 
depth of about 6000 feet. Because of the great depth, 
the t3q)e of construction used for transoceanic telegraph 
cables was necessary for mechanical reasons and this 
made necessary a novel electrical design of the cables 
to provide adequate transmission efficiency. The 
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cables have proved very satisfactory and the availabil¬ 
ity of these circuits has resulted in the gradual develop¬ 
ment of a large telephone business between points in the 
United States and Cuba. 

In 1927 the first commercial service was opened be¬ 
tween the United States and Europe by a circuit from 
New York to London. This has since been supplemented 
by two additional circuits and other additional circuits 
now under construction and planned will raise this group 
to six by the end of 1932. The first circuit includes for 
the transatlantic link a long wave radio system trans¬ 
mitting from points near New York and London to 
receiving stations in the eastern central part of Scotland 
and northern part of Maine, respectively. The other 
two circuits are short wave radio circuits, both trans¬ 
mitting and receiving stations being near the New York 
and London terminals. 

These circuits, both the long wave and short wave, 
are of pioneer character. The effort has been to obtain 
as good a degree of continuity of service as transmis¬ 
sion conditions will peimit and consistent with require¬ 
ments for satisfactory commercial services. In working 
to obtain this result one is, of course, faced with the 
very large variations in efficiency of transmission under 
various conditions and also in the magnitude of the 
interfering atmospherics which tend to interfere with 
good reception. 

With the long wave transmission (5000 meters), 
practically no degree of directivity of the transmitting 
anteima has been employed, although at the receiving 
antenna an improvement in the ratio of signal power to 
static power of about 400 to 1 is obtained by construc¬ 
tion giving directive effects. In this connection, it 
might be noted that the northern location of both re¬ 
ceiving stations is also an important factor in reducing 
noise. Relatively high powers are necessarily trans¬ 
mitted, the transmitting set power for long waves being 
about 200 kw. The power received by the receiving 
antenna is a small fraction of a micro-watt, sometimes 
being as small as 10“'* watt. It is interesting to note 
that this power is equivalent to that received from the 
North star on 10 sq. in. of the earth’s surface. 

With the short wave transmission using wavelengths 
between about 15 and 45 meters, it is possible to obtain 
a high degree of directivity of both transmitting and 
receiving antennas. The gains from the antennas used 
during the most important hours as compared with 
undirected transmission and reception represent equiva¬ 
lent power advantages of about 70 to 1 and 30 to 1, 
respectively. The transmitting powers used are some¬ 
what lower than with the long wave, being about 15 
kw. The short wave channels are, in general, less 
affected than the long wave by high atmospheric dis-. 
turbances, but are much more affected at times of 
magnetic storms when large variations in the field 
strength of the signal at the receiving antenna often 
occur. Fortunately these two types of disturbances 
seldom appear at the same time and the two types of 


radio channel admirably supplement each other in the 
maintenance of uninterrupted service. 

Work is now proceeding in the design of a trans¬ 
atlantic telephone cable which will provide a third type 
of circuit between New York and London. For this 
cable, transmission will probably be overland from New 
York to Nova Scotia, thence by submarine cable to 
Newfoundland, then by a second cable 1800 miles in 
length from Newfoundland to the Irish coast, and from 
there to London. This cable presents so great a depar¬ 
ture from previous telephone circuits that extensive 
research and development are necessary to determine 
the most favorable methods of construction. 

An additional international connection which is now 
beii^ constructed is of Interest, namely, a short wave 
radio telephone channel between New York and Buenos 
Aires, connecting with Montevideo. 

Planning for the Future 

In one or two places in this paper mention has been 
made of planning for the future by the intensive study 
of technical problems which might, if unsolved, limit 
future ext^ion of the service. The scope of this 
paper does not permit even an outline of the numerous 
research projects which it is necessary to carry forward 
with a view to assuring continuity of unintarupted 
progress in extension and improvement of toU service. • 
This is, however, a factor of fundamental importance 
both in the steps which have already been taken and 
those which are anticipated in future years. 

From the general engineering standpoint, the plans 
for the continued expenditure over a period of years 
of large amounts for permanent extension of toll plant, 
call for very careful attention to the fundamental plan¬ 
ning and layout of that plant. This is particularly true 
in view of the large extension of toll cables and of 
underground toll cable conduit routes in which best 
engineering requires that initial construction be de¬ 
signed with a view to the future indrease in circuit 
requirements for a relatively large number of years. 
This then is one of the important features of the engi¬ 
neering work of the Bell operating companies at the 
present time. 

While fundamental plans for future development of 
toll plant must adequately provide for the plant exten- 
sionina givenarea, theymustbeclosely coordinated with 
each oilier and with the plans for the countryasa whole, 
particularly because of the importance of the large groups 
of long through toll circuits. As one element in facili¬ 
tating this planning, iliere has recently been developed 
for the country a general basic routing plan designed to 
insure the highest practicable stendards of service as. 
to speed, accuracy, and transmission with Tna.TiTTmm 
^onomical concentration of circuits on imporiant 
routes. This plan will serve to limit the amount of 
switching required for handling toU calls between re¬ 
mote points. 
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Conclusion 

In the above discussion, I have endeavored primarily 
to give you in brief outline a general picture of the engi¬ 
neering aspects of the situation surrounding the recent 
development of the toll service side of the telephone 
business and to touch upon some of the technical 
mattos which have been important factors in the prog¬ 
ress of the toll expansion program. Detailed discussions 
and analyses of many of the more interesting of these 
problems have been presented in recent papers before 
this Institute, or have appeared in various of the techni¬ 
cal publications For the convenience of those who 
may be interested in a more detailed consideration of 
these matters, a bibliography of a selected list of these 
papers is attached hereto. 

In conclusion, I might add that those of us who are 
closely interested in the advancement and improve¬ 
ment of the toll phase of the telephone business look 
forward to a continued rapid development of that part 
of the communication art with an increasingly complex 
and varied engineering technique. 
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k,uvsm lOHK range plans arc a safeguard against any 
dtmgor of providing facilities incornsitly, eitimr in annumt or 
direction, and also a safeguard against, the adoption or coiitinna- 
lion of any plant arrangement or ojicratiiig method which, 
although it may seem roasniiablo at the present time, might 
later, as tlio system grows, prove muwionoinical. 

The foundation on whieli all this advaucu planning is built is, 
of course, the forecast of calls per telephone or toll usage. Unlike 
Iwal traffic this usage does not remain constant from tinio to 
time but varie.s a great deal with business activities and is 
sometimes subject to other influences so that in the iwlvanoe 
planning of toll plant it is necessary to exercise soiiml judgment 
and to apply frequent reviews in forecasting the pi-obablo future 
trend of service demands and characteristics. UiNm llm results 
of these studies and forecasts, o|«.rating plans are adopted and 
eoiistructaon details determined. This portion of advance plan- 
mng work is therefore the koy and a liighly important part of 
toll telepliono oni?inooring. 

A11!* Mr. Harrison, in doscriliitig the (‘xptuision 

of the toU plant, mentioned its changing physical character and 
the changing nature of the engmeering problems. In this con- 
nootion It may be of interest to compare some features of a 

»' ‘ 

The original Groat tLakes-McHenry cable extending 26 mi. 

?Tn a‘*hiowment in the 

quadded toll cable field. It was installed in 1915, replmdng an 

open wire plant suffering from the familiar sleet storm effects 
and was confidently expected to care for all toll growth in that 
region for a 20-yoar ^nod. Although serving an agricultural 
and summw resort r^on wherein growth was expected to bo and 
has been relatively slow, it wfis nevertheless necessary to provide 
some m^ure of relief in 1927. This was accomplished by re- 
routing the longer ^ul circuits to a relief cable installed in 
{mother location. The results proved to be temporary, however, 
since the rapid growth in requirements during the past three 
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3 ^ 0 ars iioeossitatos another rolier cable on the original route 
by 1930. 

The engineer of the relief project, although the beneficiary of 
If) additional years of experience in the art of foreca.sting, is not 
so confiilent as his predecessors Avhen he indicates that the Great 
Lalvos-A^cHonry relief cable should care for all requirements in 
the ixith until 1940. He has learned for one thing that the pro¬ 
jection of accunuilatod j)ast performance records alone cannot 
possibly reflnct the changing conditions of the future. His risks 
are smaller, Jioweyer, since ho is, in general, engineering for 
shorter perio<ls than his predecessors did. 

The origitial Groat Lakes-Mclleniy cable contained 13-gtige 
qua<ls and KJ-gage pairs Avith a maximum capacity of 96 circuits. 
►Since the iutrodnction of tclc])hone xHspoators, the same or bettor 
transmission pej’formanee (*an bo secured economically Avith 
srjialler gages, and 13-gago copjier is no longer eruployxjd in toll 
cahli^s. TJie 1930 relief cable will, therefore, ])o predominantly 
Pbgago with a. (capacity of 378 two-Avire circuits, yet having 
approximately the saiiu^ copper conbmt as the original cable. 
In a<d<{ition the lujw cable facililh^s Avill bt» segregated for four- 
wire op(jra.tion In cas(» circuits of tljis type may be required at 
some Jiitiire <late. 'Pla^ (*a.l)le will also contain special high grade 
pairs suitahh* for tlu* transmission of program material. The 
telepln>iie circuits can furthermore be adapted to pnndde 200 or 
more siipxtrimposted t<.<legraph channels without iiderfm’eiice to the 
ngidar telt'phone service*. TJiesn additional features mwv, al¬ 
most <uitir<*Iy ahj^mt in the *)riginal cabh*. 

The old eable Avas loadi^d at 8700-ft. intervals and transmitted 
a l•atlu^r narrow frequency band. Tlie nevA*^ cable Avill be loaded 
at 6000-ft. intervals and also balanced at 3000-ft. intervals to 
take advantage of still .siiorter spacings Avhioh may be introdnc<Kl 
in the future. Rigid limits will be observed in securing a regular 
spacing of the loaders, an essential requirement to good repeater 
operation but of less importance in 1915 when repeater ap]>Iica- 
tions were still iindergoing development trials. 

Whem the original cable was installed the volume ami quality 
of transmission provided was probably somewhat poorer than 
tliat given by th(< open wire circuits Avhich it replaced. Those 


impairments, however, Avere compensated for largely by the 
comparative freedom from noise and crosstalk which the cable 
circxiits allFox*ded so that the net I’esult, coupled with tlio lixcreased 
reliability of service, Avas probably of sufiicient excellence to 
sixtisly the standards of 1015. Transxxiission designs Avei’e largely 
directed towards providing suitable perfoi*mance between 
termixial points connected A\4tb direct circuits, there being at the 
time no paidicular doxnaml fox* loxig-haiil, built-up connections 
requiring the SAvitching ol* tAVo or more circuits together in 
tandem. Tlie relief (table of 1930, together with its associxited 
fiicilifcies, Avill proA'^ide circuits haAdng marked iiiipi’ovoiTxonts 
in both the quality aixd volume of t.raiismission and .slionld i>er- 
lonii satislxietorilj'’ in any type of h.»ng-distance connection which 
mxiy be needed, a x»eqinreinent and an accompli.shrneiit alxxxost 
unforcs(^orx in 1915. 

Burke Smith: Mr. Harrison nioiitioned the transatlantic 
teloplioixe ch-ciiil. and i-ofeiTod to the immuise in circuits from 1927 
to tht5 present time, I believe it Avas oi>ened Avitli one ciivmit and 
at the present time thei-c xx-re tlinut, and in 1932 I think six ai-e 
cxpectcul. J am just Avondering what the tiullic conditions are on 
the ii*aii.safcla.iitic circuits. 1 hxivc in mind the recent stock 
market (lurry. Wluit wen» tin? ti'alTic conditious during that 
period? 

W. H. HarriAion: Whoxi tht^ tran.s5i.tlautic circuit was first 
opened in 1927 the 5ivex*age number of daily nuwsxiges was xiboxit 
7. Jn 1928 this Jiad increased to xiboixt 30 a day and for tins yotiv 
the xiveiuge is xi littlc» xibovo 50. 

During tln^ sto(?k inarkxd xictivity xit the end of October, 
slightly moi*o than 100 cxdls a dxiy wore Jxaridled diixing the la.st 
three or four dxiys of the xnonth. For one of these days there worn 
close to 200 ciilis olTered, and we Avxxre abk» to compiote only 
ix.bout 140 of tlnnn. AiiotlK»r interesting iVuiture of the transat- 
hintic businosK is tlie fa(?t thxit the cxiHs offered at the two ends 
are nearly equal, 50 to 55 per cent being offered at this xmd and 45 
to 50 per cent xit the other end. About 55 per cent of the total 
calls are to or from Groat Britfiiri, about 30 per cent torminak^ in 
France, and about 8 per cent in Gornuwiy, with ibo remaining 
cal Is scat tei*od x^mong the other coix nti’ies i n Eui’ope. 
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Synopsis,—The long distance i^phone office serves to provide a 
concentration point for intercity telephone communication from 
a group of local exchanges and its size will depend largely upon the 
number of stations served by the local offices. 

The Chicago Toll office, which serves 1,200,000 stations, has 
recently been largely replaced with new equipment. This equips 
ment, together with correlated improvements in handling toll service 
at Chicago, is described in this paper. 

The work of the toll operator in handling toll calls with the new 
equipment is compared with the former method and it is this change 
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in operating practise which constitutes a major improvement in long 
distance service. 

The paper also includes a description of the toll lines entering 
Chicago with their equipment arrangements including telephone 
repeaters and the power plants required to operate this equiptncM 
and that associated with the switchboards. 

The addendum describes the purpose of the auxiliary and special 
switchboards which are required only in large mstallations such as 
Chicago. 

« « « 


T he growth of the long distance telephone traflRc 
along with many improvements in service have 
recently brought about certain significant changes 
in operating practise. The long distance toll user may 
now, in the majority of instances, remain at his instru¬ 
ment during the complete progress of the call. This, 
together with a reduction in the time interval between 
the placing of the call and the answer of the distant 
station from a former average of six to a present average 
of less than three minutes, brings long distance and 
local service very closely together, from the standpoint 
of simplicity and convenience to the user. 

The accomplishment of this change required careful 
planning and supervision throughout the Bell System 
but did not, except in the larger cities, involve rela¬ 
tively large or expensive equipment rearrangements. 
Conditions were such at Chicago, however, that the 
change in practise, together with preparations in con¬ 
nection with the continuing toll volume increases, made 
it advisable to replace part and remodel the remainder 
of the existing toll switchboard equipment. 

Such action at so large a center constituted a major 
problem in telephone engineering. It also included 
various operating and equipment features which, being 
of the most recent type available, make the new office 
one of the most completely advanced within the system. 
This paper describes the actions taken in the new 
installation and the general operating and toll circuit 
layout, and prefaces this description with a brief out¬ 
line of the general relationship of the toll plant to that 
of the system as a whole. 

The General Telephone System 

The telephone system is composed of local exchanges 
with direct completion of calls between stations within 
the local exchange boundaries and with switched toll 
line completion of calls between exchanges. It is 
unified as to plant standards and methodsof operation, 
so that its whole system is as accessible to any one 

1. lUinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, Til 
Presented ai the Oreat Lakes Distrid, Meeting of the A. I. E. B., 
Chicago, III., December S-4,19S0. ' 


station as to any other, regardless of sizes of exchanges 
or their remoteness from each other. 

At each local wire center the lines or loops from all 
subscribers’ stations are brought to one central office 
switchboard for purposes of their direct interconnec¬ 
tion. If, as in large metropolitan areas, this concentra¬ 
tion involves too extensive a wire haul, the Ideographical 
group is split up into economic sub-areas with sub-wire 
centers connected together by direct local trunks. 

This same general arrangement is supplied for inter¬ 
city or toll connections. Adjacent and neighborhood 
communities are connected by direct toll lines, and more 
widely separated cities receive their toll service through 
selected toll centers or switching points strategically 
located throughout the system’s territory. 

Ea.ch toll office is a focus for all originating and 
terminating toll business from and to its tributary local 
offices, and the effect of this toll centering is to con¬ 
centrate toll traffic into units large enough to permit 
the most economical balance between the costs of the 
switching operations and the costs of the toll line plant. 

The Chicago toll office, at one of the great regional 
centers of this country, is a key switching point within 
the country wide network of toll lines and directly 
serves the 32 local wire centers with 102 central offices 
and the 5 suburban wire centers, which together form 
the Chicago Metropolitan Area. Within this area some 
1,200,000 stations will have originated approximately 
7,300,000 calls via this toll board during the year 1929, 
in addition to some 44,500,000 calls which will have 
been handled by the Chicago local offices themselves 
to nearby toll points. 

The Work op the Toll Operator 
Under the toll centering arrangement the local and 
tributary offices are connected with their toll office by 
groups of recording and toll switching trunks. Prior 
to the change in the method of toll operation, already 
referred to, the recording trunks terminated on separate 
recording positions and a special recording operator 
worked only to secure toe necessary details of toe call 
from toe caUing subscriber. She then released the 
subscriber’s line and passed a ticket memorandum of 
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the call to separate completing operators at an outgoing 
^tchboard line. These operators re-secured the sub¬ 
scriber over toll switching trunks, reached the distant 
station over the toll lines and then established the con¬ 
nection and timed the call. 

With the change in method the recording and com¬ 
pleting or “line” operators’ fimctions have been com¬ 
bined and located entirely upon the outgoing switch¬ 
board. To indicate liiis method of combined line and 
recording work, an expression, “CLR” has been coined, 
telephonically, and will be used as such throughout 
the paper. 

Since provision must be made for incoming as well as 
outgoing traflac and for toll center to toll center switch¬ 
ing, we will generally find tiiat the larger toll switch¬ 
boards are divided into three groups or lines for CLR 
or originating business, for “inward” or terminating 
business, and for “through” or switched business. As 
in Chicago, there are also apt to be various additional 
special groups to meet the functional requirements of 
such large toll line and toll volume concentrations as 
are there encountered. 

In handling a CLR call from a manual subscriber the 
CLR operator makes a permanent ticket record of the 
call details and then, without releasing the subscseiber 
from the recording trunk, rings out over an idle toll 
line to the distant operator, using a separate pair of 
cords, and asks for the called station. While waiting 
for the called station’s answer, she secures the ffl-Hing 
subscriber’s line over a toll switching trunk, using the 
same pair of cords used to ring out over the toll line, and 
releases the recording trunk. Upon receipt of an 
answer by the called station, she stamps the time of 
day in hours, nainutes, and seconds with a calculagraph 
stamp on the ticket, and upon receipt of final disconnect 
sijgnals stamps the time when conversation ended. 
Billing is finally made upon the basis of charges applied 
to the dapsed time indicated on the ticket. 

One of the chief savings in time to the subscriber 
under this procedme, as compared to the former 
separate recording and completing.operation, is the 
saving in ticket distribution time between the two sets 
of operators. As can also be seen, greater speed is 
possible when the called station number is known than 
when it must be looked for in a directory. 

Reciprocal work must be done at the terminating end 
of each originating connection by an inward operator 
who answers the incoming toll line signal and reaches 
and rings the station called for by the originating toll 
operator. In handling switched calls, the intermediate 
or through operator deals only with the distant toll 
operators who reach each other over toll lines routed 
via the intermediate toll center board, these lines being 
connected together at the through positions by the 
through operator. 

Toll calls are handled on the basis of connection with 
a particular person (a p^son to person call) or with 
someone who may answer at the called station, (a 


station to station call). Either class of service is avail¬ 
able to the subscriber whether he calls by narriA or by 
nmnber. When anyone will suffice the call is neces¬ 
sarily completed upon the answer of the called station 
and will be delayed only by a “don’t answer” or “busy” 
condition at the called station, or by toll circuit conges¬ 
tion. On a particular person call, the inability to 
immediately reach the one person desired at the tde- 
phone specified may cause delay in addition to the 
above causes. 

The various operations required to secure completions 
under conditions of postponement involve many dif¬ 
ferent methods and routines which are rather tPAhniAal 
in their applications and require additional distri¬ 
butions of the ticket memoranda and various speciali¬ 
zations of work. All are designed to conserve whatever 
necessary time intervals are involved and to insure the 
definite completion of the call in the manner asked for. 

The Chicago Toul Board 
An example of the specialization required is given in 
the following tabulation of the Chicago Toll Board 
positions: 

(a) CLR. 301 (f) Directory. 44 

(b) Noa Method. 233 (g) Routing. 16 

(o) Utility. 78 (h) Delay Quoting. 4 

(d) Inward. 89 (i) Traifio Trouble. 4 

(e) Through.113 (j) Office “B”. 6 

Total General,.. 814 Total Miscellaneous. 74 


(k) Ticket Distributing.24 

(l) Ticket Piling. 24 

(m) Service Supervisor. 16 

(n) Service Observing.20 

(o) Monitor Tap.’. 1. 

Total Auxiliary. 85 

Toll Tandem. 16 


These switchboards, which are grouped upon six floors 
of one building centrally located in the downtown busi¬ 
ness district of Chicago and designed for an initial 
SOTvice of some 32,000 toll board calls per day, are 
arranged to accommodate the following line and trunk 
equipments: 


1. Toll line to all points. 2700 

2. Switching trunks to local offices... 3800 

3. Recording trunks from local offices. 850 

4. Miscellaneous interboard trunks... 1200. 

Total network. 8550 


Each of the switchboard position and line group 
arrangements has specific fimctions which are somewhat 
abstract for the scope of this paper, and which can be 
only briefly summarized as in the addendum. Certain 
controlling factors should be pointed out here, however, 
as follows: 

Subgrouping and Tandem. Arrangements. The capacity 
of the face equipment of the CLR boards is insufficient 
to accommodate tiie whole of the recording and switch¬ 
ing trunks on a workable basis. The CLR group has. 
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thOTefore, been subgrouped into four units, each of 
which serves a specific subdivision of the Chicago local 
exchange. 

In spite of the various measures taken to reduce the 
space r^uirements for face equipment’ at the CLR 
position, it did not appear practicable to provide ap¬ 
pearance for all of the toll line at each CLR position. 
A trunking plan is therefore necessary which intro¬ 
duce a toll line “switching” or “tandem” board within 
theofficeitself andthe CLR operators thus reach a major¬ 
ity of the toll line needed by them on a trunking basis. 
One of the line of CLR positions is shown in Fig. 1. 
This line consists of 65 peitions. 

Directory and Routing Arrangements, More than 
2100 directorie, covering 350 metropolitan areas and 
communitie extending from coast to coast, are in¬ 
dexed and filed on a state basis at a line of diretory 
switchboards. The CLR or other service operators com¬ 
municate with the directory operators by trunks, without 



Pig. 1 A Line oe CLR (Combined Line and Recording) 
Switchboard 

delay for such telephone number information as cannot 
be fu^hed by tbe subscriber himself. A pictme of 
the directory positions is shown in Pig. 2. 

At certain other positions, other operators specialize 
in quoting the routes to points not obtainable on a 
direct connection basis. These routings are based on 
frequent and thorough traffic engineering studies of the 
entire toll network throughout the territory involved. 

Pneumatic Tube System. Because of the location of 
the various switchboards on several floors, it is neces¬ 
sary that means for rapidly transmitting tickets from 
one location to another be provided. An exhaust 
blower, a syst^ of flat brass tubes and ticket dis¬ 
tributing positions comprise a pneumatic tube ssistem 
for this purpose. With one end folded to form a pocket 
for the tube air currents, the tickets are inserted at any 
position and delivered to control or distributing posi¬ 
tions where they are checked and routed to their proper 
destination. Either roller or hand receiving valves 


permit ticket egress at the terminal points. Thti^ are 
two distributing desks in service and one of these is 
shown in Fig. 3. The wooden “trimming” panels have 
been removed to show the tubes. 

Engineering Problems Invoiced. Consideration of the 
situation at the Chicago center had established the fact 



Fig. 2—The Directory Positions 

that the increasing toll volume growths would require 
equipment floor space in excess of that which could be 
made available without additional building operations. 
In 1926 it appeared that the rather appreciable equip¬ 
ment additions required for growth and those re¬ 
quired to permit of change to CLR operations would 
tend to advance the new building work and would 



Fig. St—One op the Ticket Distributing Desks 

require new switchboard line arrangements to permit 
this to be readily carried out. 

At this same time new and improved toll switchboards 
of a more efficient type were being made available and 
it was desirable to utilize this type even though these 
could not be used in conjunction with the existing type 
boards without appreciable modifications within the 
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latter. These various factors after proper engineering 
cost study and management consideration combined 
to indicate that the dismantling losses upon part of the 
existing switchboards and the new money requirements 
could be justified on the basis of improved efficiencies 
in service and over-all economies in providing for future 
growth. Since a clear path for futxire building work 
could also be secured it was decided that the old 
switchboard was to be largely replaced. 

The general building conditiens were such that the 
new switchboards, when completed, would be to a large 
extent occupying the old switchboard space, and yet 
service must be kept upon a continuous basis upon the 
old boards. This was met by the invention of special 
“applique” circuits which were attachable to the old 
board circuits to make them workable with the new 
board circuits. By this means, old and new were 
placed side by side as installation work proceeded and 
the service was continuous and yet made ready for cut¬ 
over. 

The problem in connection with the congested face 
etjuipment space of the CLR boards which, as already 
referred to, resulted in a toll tandem board arrangement 
brought into service an entirely new development de¬ 
signed especially for metropolitan CLR offices. This 
includes idle Indicating lamps so airanged that only the 
first idle circuit to the left of the group or subgroup of 
toll lines is indicated, and of overflow jaclcs so arranged 
that one retjuest for each busy toll circuit group re¬ 
ceived from the CLR operators may be held. When a 
circuit becomes available, the overflow jack functions 
to signal the operator who has requested the circuit. 

It was felt also that all other equipment or operating 
improvements which were available should be included 
in this one big project. Under this head, came the 
terminal repeater pad arrangement to eliminate cord 
circuit repeaters and this was addeti to the already 
complicated plans for Chicago. 

Under normal conditions, each step in the develop¬ 
ment of new equipment and operating methods is 
worked out in a preliminary manner and given a com¬ 
plete work-out on a trial basis. If satisfactory, re¬ 
quirements are then worked out on the basis of manu¬ 
facturing production and given to the field. Field 
engineering considers these in connection with existing 
and potential conditions and includes them in cost 
and other studies which result in detailed specifications. 
The manufacturing company then carries out its de¬ 
tailed engineering and manufacture in accordance, 
ships the material and installs it. 

The general plans for the Chicago project had taken 
nearly a year for their complete preparation and de¬ 
cision.. It appeared that a requirement for completion 
by March of 1929 would be necessary. The difference 
in effort between the two years available for completion 
and the greater period normally involved in the cycle, 
as above referred to, needed to be carefully measured 
since development, engineering, manufacturing, in¬ 


stallation, and operation, together with space rearrange¬ 
ments would need to be carried out almost simultane¬ 
ously. This was reviewed and discussed from the 
system’s standpoint and it was determined that with 
the necessary planning and coordinated effort the ob¬ 
jective could be met. This was successfully accom¬ 
plished by the date set with complete satisfaction. 

The functioning of the general development and 
research departments and the laboratories of the Bell 
System, together with its ability to summon all of the 
necessary resources to cope successfully with abnormal 
requirements contributed materially toward meeting 
the desired objectives. 

Toll Ldm Equipmeni. The replacing or No. 3 type of 
toll switchboard has its toll line signaling units included 
with the toll line circuit, thus omitting them from the 
cord circuits in the switchboard and eliminating in 
many cases the association of ringers with the toll line 
tenninal equipment. This feature required the develop¬ 
ment of the “applique” devices for use in working old 
and new sections temporarily together, as already re¬ 
ferred to. Pig. 4 shows the arrangement of equipment 
and cross-connections in a toll line and toll switching 
trunk. 
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Fro. ‘ 1 :—Diagram Showing Routing of Links from Outsirh 
Cablk to Switchboard 

CDF - combinabion distributing frame; IDF —iiitormocUate distributing 
frame: MDF = main distributing frame 


The toll line signaling unit receives the incoi^ng a-c. 
and transmits it as d-c. to light the necessary switch¬ 
board lamps. It also, under the control of the cord cir¬ 
cuit, transmits an a-c. signal of either 20-, 135-, or 1000- 
cycle frequency to the distant office, depending on the 
length and type of toll line. 

The toll line circuit contains relays for the operation 
of the signaling unit, a pad control, the line signal, and 
transfer and multiple cut-off features. 

The amount and type of toll line terminal equipment 
depends, for any particular line, on the type of line, the 
circuit layout, and whether it is also used for telegraph. 
All toll lines must necessarily be reduced to physical 
condition at this point, and many must be here equipped 
with repeaters of the terminal type. 

In line with the switchboard replacement, all of the 
existing toll lines at Chicago required practically com¬ 
plete retermination and realinement, while on a work¬ 
ing basis, to meet both old and new conditions. This 
covered some 3122 signaling units, 2460 toll line circuits 
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and 974 two-wire and 1210 foxtf-wire repeaters with 
their associated networks and equipments. A feature 
of this work was the necessary coordination by many 
distant toll line offices and their terminal arrangements. 

Repeater Pad Cordrol, For many years necessary 
amplification of the speedi currents on toll circuits 
switched at the toll office for the longer distances, has 
been provided by the use of manually operated repeaters 
of the cord circuit type, available for insertion in the 
line as required. These were completely displaced at 
Chicago under the conversion. 

The plan carried out to displace the cord circuit re¬ 
peat^ and to obviate certain operating 
requires Ihe operation of the toll lines at transmission 
equivalents low enough to permit switching without 
cord circuit repeaters. Since, in many toll lines, this 
would involve noise and cross-talk when they are used 
on terminal connections, the power level of such a line 
is reduced by Ihe insation of a pad when used for a 



Fig. 5-pDiAGBAM Showing Connection for Multiple 

Cut-Off 

terminating connection. The plan, therefore, requires 
OTcuit arrai^ements so that the pad will remain in the 
line when it is used on a terminal connection, but will be 
removed from the line when it is switched to anothm* 
toll line on a via coimection. 

These pads, as has already been stated, are a part of 
the toll line equipment and their control is obtained by 
the toll line, trunk, and cord circuit equipments. The 
pad remains in any toll line when it is coimeeted to an 
operator or to a toll switching trunk but is removed 
when it is connected to another toll line and the Chicago 
operator has cut out her set from the connection. 

MvMpU Cut-off, The amount of wiring necessary 
to connect lines in a large switchboard installation 
where the boards are located on several floors introduces 
trananission losses due to the bridged multiple and this 
is objectionable. Arrangements have, therefore, been 
made to cut off some of the boards for through connec¬ 


tions. This is accomplished by so wiring the switch¬ 
boards that they may be divided into two groups, (1) 
those at which switches to other toll lines are never 
made and (2) those at which switches to other tolblines 
are made. A relay system is then provided so that 
when a circuit is taken up at any position of group (2), 
the multiple of the positions in group (1) is cut off. 
This arrangement is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 6. 

Testing. The testing and correcting of troubles on 
lines and equipment in so large a concentration requires 
appreciable specialization. A total of 46 primary and 
20 secondary units of No. 6 type toll test board are 
provided for tiiis purpose, with segregation between 
toll cable and toll open wire terminatiions. The primary 
units test against outside and the secondary units 
against inside office trouble. 

In addition to the routine tests made at frequent 
intervals by the maintenance people routines have been 
set up for reporting the troubles of various kinds which 
are noted by the operators. These provide for the 
prompt r^orting of all sudx troubles to the proper plant 
maintenance people who take immediate steps to ploa r 
up any unsatisfactory conditions. 

Power PUmt. The toll line terminal equipment re¬ 
quires two 24-volt batteries arranged in parallel, with a 
6400-ampere hour capacity and a present peak load of 
850 amperes; a 130-volt storage battery unit, with a640- 
ampere hour capacity and a peak load of 76 amperes, 
for the plate voltage of vacuum tubes and for tele¬ 
graph, and two 1000-cycle and two 135-cycle generators 
to supply the necessary alternating curr^t for signaling 
purposes. 

The toll switchboard equipment is operated by 
another 24-volt storage battery unit, with an existing 
peak load of 1350 amp^es; a 28-volt battery used for 
busy signals, with a 1900-ampere drain in the busy 
hour; a 130-volt battery for vacuum tube plate current, 
mth a 1.5-^pere drain anda48-volt batt^ for special 
circuits, wi^ a 5-ampere drain. All of these batteries 
are maintained on a continuous float basis and are 
provided with voltage regulators. Direct-current 
power supply operates the charging gaierators. Alter¬ 
nating ringer current for signaling purposes is here 
supplied by four 1000-cycle, two 135-cycle and two 20- 
cycle ringing generators. 

The ^auster used for operating the pneumatic tube 
system is operated by an 86-hp. motor with a speed of 
approximately 3500 rev. per mm. 

ToU Line Facilities. The Chicago Toll Office is 
the center for 20 toll cables entering over six mnin 
underground routes, shown in Fig. 6, and terminating 
1949 quads of facilities on the cable test boards. 

There are, in addition, 152 open-wire circuits which 
reach the open-we test board after their preliminary 
transfer at the city limits to necessary underground toll 
pitrance cables. The routing of the open-wire lines 
is shown in Fig. 7. 
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The rapid extension of the toll cable network/ by 
reason of the volume of toll facilities required and their 
better protection by cable, tends to make any growth 
in toll open wire seem relatively unimportant. It must 
be appreciated, however, that there is still an economical 
necessity for the continuance of an appreciable amount 
of this l^e of plant and for additions to it. 

In addition to the use of toll open wire for straight 
circuit provision, it is highly efficient for multiple 
communication channel purposes. While these may 
be imposed to some extent on circuits in cable, it is 


TO MILWAUKEC NAZIS. 



Fig. 6—Route op Toll Cables Entbeing Chicago 
Figures indicate the number of cables in each, route 

desirable to locate carrier telephone and high fre- 
qu^cy carrier tdegraph equipment on the open-wire 
lines with as little cable as possible, since the cost of 
loading cable to transmit frequencies up to 30,000 cycles 
is considerable and the attenuation is large. 

At the toll open-wire entrance point, there are now 
installed, therrfore, besides the necessary open-wire 
terminal equipment and 132 telephone repeaters, 192 
channels of carrier tel^raph and 37 systems of tele¬ 
phone carrier. 

In addition to tiie 1400 toll lines now in service with¬ 
in toll cables there are 590 telegraph channels in service 
in these same cables. Of tiiese 300 are superimposed 
on wires used simultaneously for telephone circuits and 
tiie remaining 290 are provided upon carrier-current 
channds on wires which cannot simultaneously be 
used for talking purposes. 

ToU Traffic. The large capital investments in the 
general toll plant and the expenses incident to its opera¬ 
tion and maintenance are controlled by the volumes of 
toll traffic which it is anticipated will require handling 
by it. Since time is a factor in tiie engineering, manu¬ 
facture, and placement of the plant, and in the employ¬ 
ment and training of the personnel to operate it, these 


traffic anticipations must be upon the basis of consider¬ 
able futurities, which vary from several years for 
switchboards to the annual seasonal peaks for toll lines 
and detailed monthly estimates for the operating forces. 

Various statistical methods are open to use in deter¬ 
mining what the future toll traffic will be. In general, 
these project psist av^ages on future average trend 
lines, with past occurrences which have caused known 
distortions removed and proper allowances for future 
fluctuations included. Mathematical comparisons are 
checked by judgment which observes not only local but 
neighboring and country wide controls and potential 
factors, such as the general business curve. 

Estimated originating call volumes must be distrib¬ 
uted by terminating points and assembled by route 
paths and then combined with average conversation 
lengths and holding ■ times to obtain the call-minute 
quantities from which toll circuit requirements are 
finally evolved. These same originating call volumes 
must be distributed by type of call and combined with 
operator work time allowances to obtain the traffic 
unit quantities from whidi toll switchboards position 



Pia. 7— ^Rootb of Opbn-Wieb Linbb Entbbing Chicago 

requirements can be set up, and the operator force 
requirements to operate them can be determined. 

These functions of traffic toll line, traffic switchboard, 
and traffic force engineering are necessarily combined 
witii graieral transmission, toll cable design, switch¬ 
board, terminal, and power engineering, and with 
traffic methods, tiaffic organization, and traffic operating 
supervising work to form a completely coor^ating 
and efficient and economical toll system plan. 

Conclusion 

Within tiiis toll syst^ plan the continual objectives 
are those of simpliflcation and improvement in methods, 
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increase in speed and accuracy of service, more com¬ 
plete efficiency in the provision and use of plant, and 
unifonnity of transmission between all points. 

The marked and steady increases in toll business at 
Chicago and throughout the country, and the several 
reductions in toll rates which have been made in recent 
ye^ are rather direct evidence that these technical 
objective are being met to the increased comfort and 
satisfaction of the subscriber whose point of view is, in 
the last analysis, the final and ultimate control. 

Addendum 

(a) CLR positions, divided into four units, each 
- serving a selected group of Chicago local offices, record 
all toll calls originating within these groups and make a 
first attempt to complete all calls capable of an im¬ 
mediate start. These comprise Sff per cent of the traffic 
offered. 

{h) Non-method positions, arranged with selected 
groupings of toll lines, handle those originating calls 
which do not result in conversation on the first attempt, 
such as those upon which “leave word” requests are 
made, and calls not subject to CLR handling, such as 
large lists of sequency calls. When a person previously 
unavailable becomes available and reports that he is 
ready to talk, the call starts from these positions. 

(c) Utility positions are specially arranged to con- 
citrate the use of long haul terminal and through 
circuit groups for outward, inward, and through busi¬ 
ness at one definite location. For such groups, which 
include the transcontinental circuits, the utility method 
is employed in order to obtain more efficient tise of the 
circuits. 

^ (d) Inward positions handle all calls incoming’ from 
distant offices to stations served by the Chicago local 
offices and th^e positions therefore have access to the 
toll switching trunks to these local offices. The toll 
lines used for outward service at the line boards appear 
with lamp signals for incoming service at the inward 
boards. 

(e) Through positions are required to establish con¬ 
nections between other toll centers directly connected 
with Chicago but not with each other. No coimections 
are made to Chicago stations, and the cord circuit 
repeaters, formerly a significant feature of this board, 
are now replaced with a terminal t 3 ^e, with automatic 
pad control. 

if) Directory positions are provided to secure the 
minimum delay in providing the distant station num¬ 
ber in cases where the number is not known to the 
calling subscriber. 

(g) Routing positions enable certain operators to 
specialize in quoting the necessary toll circuit informa¬ 
tion to CLR and “through” operators to points not 
reached over direct circuits. The list of actual toll 
centers is in itself very large and to this must be added 
all of the tributaries reached via these centers. 


{h) Delay quoting positions are provided to inform the 
CLR operator of the period a call may be delayed when 
circuits to distant points may have been put out of 
service, as from storm or other trouble, or the traffic 
congestion is unusual. 

(i) Traffic trouble positions provide a centralized 
bureau for the reporting of all classes of line and equip¬ 
ment trouble. 

O') Office “B” positions are equipped with a subgroup 
to toll switching trunks to local offices, together with 
multiple of toll terminal lines and supeiwisory telephone 
sets. This provides a means for any CLR operator to 
obtain, for special reasons, any stations in the Chicago 
centering district. 

(k) Ticket distribuiing positions are re(iuired to center 
the toll ticket traffic passing through the pneumatic 
tube system and to permit ils assortment and assign¬ 
ment with the greater efiiciencies at the original sending 
and final receiving ends. 

(l) Ticket filing positions are required to receive the 
completed toll ticket memoranda, compute the elapsed 
conversation time, and proper charges involved, and so 
file them tha.t they may be easily found, if required, 
before their final forwarding to the billing department 
for collection of the toll revenues involved. 

(m) Service supervisors’ positions handle all service 
criticisms as received from toll users for any cause. 

in) Service observing positions permit checks to be 
made of the actual conditions encountered on any toll 
connection, together with the operating technique 
employed, on a sufficient number of sampled calls to 
enable the service as a whole to be properly gaged. 

(o) Monitor tap positions enable the individual 
operator's work to be observed. 

ToU tandem positions, in addition to the above, are 
required for Chicago office switching by reason of the 
lack of face equipment capacity to put all outgoing 
toll lines before all CLR operators. 

Discussion 

Htiiftmanj As Mr. Nciubauor lias pointed out, tile 
engineering of toll oitiGe eguiiinioiit and toll oireiiilHS is iiocossarily 
based on future reguiremcnts and any studios in this coniiuction 
must definitely anticipate the toll sorvieo which the subscriber 
may require in tlio future. Tho present method of ougineoring 
m which the annual seasonal xjcak is considered in general takes 
care of these requirements over an extended period. Despite 
this generally effective engineering of toll circuits and estimation 
of traffic increases, there are certain periods when the amount of 
traffic is not in phase with the engineering and it heconies a 
problem to engineer the existing layout to meet more nearly the 
circuit requirements. Moreover, in Chicago, duo to its geo^ 
^aphical location and far spread layout, it has be<m found 
desirable to make more or less temporary changes in the existing 
layout to care for the sudden loads and emergency traifjc peaks 
that result from sectional storms, earthquakes, tornadoes, and 
other major disasters. These large and unexpected volumes of 
traffic onginate in areas feeding into and through Chicago and 
cannot be handled satisfactorily over the regular circuits. Jt is 
also often expedient to rearrange the existing layout to take earn 
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of the oonma tralfic which is delayed over mites that are im¬ 
paired or completely destroyed by storm breaks, line failures, 
etc. Further, temporary rearrangement of existing toll circuits 
for tralhc pealcs residting from football games, automobile races, 
and other sporting events, as Aroll as for locali; 2 e<l peaks in con¬ 
nection Avitb special seasons like the peacdi or cotton season, ai*e 
desirable and ollicicnt. 

The comprehensiA'^G network of telephone circuits throughout 
the United States has made possible the ])ractise of quoting 
alternate routes for a large part of tiie long-haul tralTic. This 
regular toll circuit layout is also siiiTiciently Ilexible to permit 
limited additions to a number of existing groups by cutting 
other paralleling circuit,s or by building up additional facilities 
from circuits already in the layout, Oliicago, by its geographical 
location, is the natural switching point for traffic originating and 
terminating in the Middle West, Northwest, Southwest, and the 
Mountain States’ teiTitories,—areas that are developing quite 
rapidly from a long-distance tclepliono standpoint. It is, of 
course, the logical switching center for transcontinental traffic as 
well. Consoquoritly, terminating here are direct circuits from 
all luirts of the United States. In addition, the regular circuit 
layout out of (3iicago is such that several routes are generally 
possible to most of the birga cities in this country and Canada. 
Under these conditions and with a well defined arrangement 
whereby the Chicago office is closely tied in with Memphis, 
Louisville, Bt. Louis, Kansas City, and Minneapolis, a large port 
of the Avork of njarranging the existing circuit layout originates 
hero at CJiieago. 

The magnitude of this Avork can be better understood by the 
quotation of some figures. During recijnt eoneurreut storms in 
the Oliicago territory and ar<ias north and soiitJi, 120 cmciiits were 
rearranged in a 24-hr. period to take care of the normal traffic 
over the routes aifectod by the storms. An aAwago of 20 ro- 
arrangomonts per day is made cither to make good facilities in 
trouble, or to adjust for unusual traffic loads. For example, the 
Chicago-NeAV 7ork gi’oup was increased approximately 50 per 
cent during the i*econt stock market upheaval at the expense of 
other circuit groups but not to the detriment of the traffic over 
the groups used. 

It will be appreciated that this “ixiaiTangemont” of existing 
facilities cannot be a haphazard affair but tliat there must be 
excellent and up-to-tho^ninute information available on the 
circuit groups in the Chicago board and the Western Division as 
a whole. In general, circuits are taken from groups over which 
traffic is being moved at the time without delay and it is only 
under the worst conditions that an attemx>t is made to equalize 
delays on various groups that can be used as interchangeable 
routes. Transmission is carefully consid(ired and the additional 
switcJi often introduced by patching must not present an un¬ 
justified hazard. 

Close co-operation is essential botwoori tho various depart¬ 
ments involved in engineering a patch and arranging for it in the 
circuit layout. The ucav circuits put in the toll board must be 
properly marked and tho operating personnel informed so that 
the greatest use is made of the circuits established. 

Summarizing briefly, the efficient use of equipment and circuits 
plays quite as important a part in the general economics as proper 
engineering, installation, and maintenance of the facilities in¬ 
volved. Circuit engineering must bo supplemented by a type of 
supervision of the current floAV of traffic to the end that an over¬ 
all effective use of the existing facilities will be maintjuned, Tho 
temporally changes in cmniit layout which are originated here at 
Chicago are to this end, and offer offectiA’'e assistance in moving 
congested or delayed traffic and in maintaining satisfactory rela¬ 
tions Avith the users of long distance service in the Long Lines 
Western Division comprising approximately 75 per cent of the 
United States. 

W. M. Jamieson: This paper refers to the testing required to 
operate and maintain the toll circuits in a satisfactory condition. 


The general inj)roA'^ement in transmission and tho increase in the 
speed of completing calls, such as is obtained through the use of 
the “OLIt” method of o]>eruting, results in stricter requirtunonts 
on the officioney obtained from the toll cinuiits. Boiuc time ago 
tho volumo efficiency of the circuits was stfossed more than other 
transmission features. It was recognized tliat the rejil measure 
of transmission is the elearnoss and distinctness Avitli which tho 
telephone conversation Avas carried on, t. (i., upon tlie intelligi¬ 
bility <jf t]i(A words and tlu5 naturalness of tbo voice. 1 n a broader 
sense, transmission depends upon many factors, including vol¬ 
ume, distortion, noise, crosstalk, and transient ciuTcnts. Tn the 
dosigji of toll circuits, these fjictors must be considered in deter¬ 
mining the type of facilities roquircHl for a certain length of cir¬ 
cuit. The efficiency of circuits is now graded in terms of “Effec¬ 
tive Trausjnission EquiA''alont“ Avlueii includes allowances for 
the interfering effects mentioned almve. In order to meet the 
transmission roquiromonts of the various typos of facilities in¬ 
volved, transmission tests ai*o made before jihvcing the circuit in 
service and tlier;oafter at periodical intervals. These tests in¬ 
clude transmission frequency runs, noise tests, (piality tests, 
crosstalk tests, balance tests at repeater offices, line insulation 
and resistance unbalance tests, etc. 

To take care of this feature, there are 16 transmission mea¬ 
suring sots installed in the Oliicago Office. The tests made in¬ 
clude between 11,000 and 12,000 single frequency lueasuremcmts 
each month in addition to those mentioned above. 

Due to tho large number of switchboard and tostboard ])osi- 
tions involved in handling circuit trouble, a special setup is re¬ 
quired to see that all trouble reports are forwar<1od to tlio proper 
party, Ou discovering a <5ircuit in trouble, the lino ojicrator 
reports the trouble t;o the traffic trouble clerk, on a sjxicial t icket 
sent over a pneumatic tube. I'his trouble clerk arranges to make 
the circuit busy at the tandem board and at the same time re¬ 
ports tho trouble to the testboard trouble clerk over a piiuter 
circuit. The Traffic Control Bureau receives the report over the 
same printer circuit. The testboard trouble clerk forwm^ds the 
report to tho proper tostboai’d position over a pneumatic tube. 
After the trouble on tho circuit has been cleared, tho testboard 
man aiTanges directly Avith the tandem operator over a telephone 
order circuit to remove tho busy signal, after which ho returns the 
trouble ticket with a notation of tho trouble found to tho test- 
board trouble clerk. The report of the troubles being cleared 
is then sent to the traffic trouble clerk over the printer circuit. 
By utilizing telegraph printers, pneumatic tubes, and telephone 
trunk circuits, Uio circuits ax*e placed back into service with a 
minimum of lost time and at the same time give an accurate 
record of tho troubles found. In addition tho Traffic Con¬ 
trol Bureau is able to keep in constant touch with tho number 
of circuits available for service. The feature of the testboard 
man arranging directly Airith the tandem operator to clear the busy 
signal saves from three to four minutes in lost time. 

Mention is made of the large concentration of toll telephone 
and telegraph facilities in toll cables. The protection of this 
cable plant is a matter of great concern, since tho loss of one 
or more cables would result in a very serious service impairment. 
Insulation tests on spare pairs in these cables are, in general, made 
hourly and more frequently in adverse weather. In addition, a 
portion of the worldng pairs is successively tested each night so 
that all conductors in each cable are tested at least monthly. 
Upon the ffrst sign of a threatened failure, splicing and construc¬ 
tion crews and sections of emergency cables are dispatched to 
the measured location of the trouble. Inspection of the cable in 
the suspected location is made and if no evidence of a sheath 
break is found through which moisture could penetrate, a test 
opening is required. When the sheath break is found, the cable 
can often be boiled dry Avith hot paraffin. Sometimes the mois¬ 
ture can be eliminated or reduced* sufficiently to permit service 
by applying oil pumped nitrogen gas to the cable at the manholes 
adjacent to tlie sheath break. If the cable is thoroughly satu- 
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rated, the above methods are usually not successful and an 
emergency section of cable must be pulled in place and spliced 
to replace the faulty section. Emergency supplies of gas and 
cable are stored at strategic locations in both the metropolitan 
and suburban areas. Cable crews engaged in repair or construc¬ 
tion work are required to call a central point periodically so the 
nearest crew can be utilized in an emergency and the cable re¬ 
stored in the shortest possible time. 

Many cables are placed under permanent pressure using nitro- 
pn gas with an alarm system so as to increase the speed of clear¬ 
ing sheath breaks. Experience so far indicates that only 
as many service interruptions occur on aerial cable under pres¬ 
sure, and 1/75 on underground cables as compared to those not 
under pressure. At present there are six toll cables out of Chi¬ 
cago under gas pressure and plans have been made to place the 
toll cables under pressure by the end of 1929. 

H. S. Osborne: The very great development of toll business 
has greatly increased the importance of improving the means for 
interconnecting the small toll centers of the country for taking 
care of the extremely large number of relatively small items of 
traffic between widely distant points. 

There are about 2700 toll centers in the United States through 
which this traffic is handled, and the problem is to provide a 
routing so that any one of those 2700 toll centers can be connected 
to any other one rapidly, with a minimum number of switches and * 
with adequate clearness of transmission. 

Fortunately, the development of the business and of the 
changes in practise has helped in bringing about improvements 
in this general problem of switching. 

There has been a very marked tendency toward an increase 
in the concentration of toll circuits along a given route. With 
l^e old practise, where we were relying on open wire lines, a toll 
line carrying 40 wires and 30 circuits constituted a heavy route. 
Now a single aerial cable toll line carrying two cables will have 
as many as 600 circuits. On the most important routes of the 
country are being developed imderground cable routes which will 
ultimately carry many thousand toll circuits. This tendency for 
concentration on toll routes has its parallel in the practicability 
of setting up simplified and improved toll switching systems. 

There have been selected out of the 2700 toll centers in the 
country 150 important switching centers which are designated as 


primary outlets, and, as indicated by that name, those points are 
the points through which the switched business of the toll centers 
is primarily handled, although not exclusively, because alternate 
routes are provided where they are economically warranted. 

These primary outlets are mterconnected by direct circuits 
within as large areas as practicable, generally within a State, 
which means that within such an area any two toll centers can be 
connected together with a maximum of two intermediate switch¬ 
ing points. That constitutes a material improvement in the 
handling of these items of switched business over the arrange¬ 
ments which were practicable before. It reduces not only the 
number of switches but helps greatly in making it possible to 
provide adequate transmission. 

To handle the countrywide business, there have been selected, 
as was shown in the chart in Mr. Neubauer’s paper, eight regional 
centers, and each primary outlet is connected to at least one of 
these regional centers. Chicago is probably the most important 
of those regional centers, there being already direct circuits to 
Chicago from 75 out of the 150 primary outlets of the country, so 
we might say, roughly, that half the telephones of the country 
can talk to Chicago without more than one intermediate switch. 
If they do not want to talk to Chicago, they still find Chicago a 
very important point in the process of getting through connec¬ 
tion to other distant parts of the country. 

J. A. Gaparo: What relation exists between the different 
signaling frequencies and the efficiency of transmission? 

E. O. Neubauer: On telephone lines the frequency of 1000 
cycles is the most efficient of the three. The frequency bands of 
the telephone lines are such that the lower frequencies are trans¬ 
mitted with rather low efficiency, as I said before in connection 
with the 20-eycle system. For that very reason 20 cycles is 
suitable only for short circuits and those not equipped with tele¬ 
graph apparatus. The 136-cycle systems are used more exten¬ 
sively but on account of the low efficiency of telephone lines at 
that frequency, frequent repeaters of that 136-cycle current are 
necessary. But. the 1000-cycle system being a very important 
frequency in the voice range, is transmitted with considerable 
ease over the telephone line. In other words, the transmission 
frequency characteristics of the toll line are rather poor at fre¬ 
quencies as low 20 cycles, and they become comparatively very 
efficient at frequencies over 200 up to about 3000 cycles. 
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Synopsis* The successful operation of an' air transportation 
system depends in no small degree on the communication facilities 
at its command. Rapid and dependable communication between 
transport planes in flight and the ground is essential. Two-way 
radio telephony provides this necessary plane-io-ground contact. 

The design of a radio telephone system for this service requires 
quantttative hnowledge of the transmission conditions encountered 
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in plane>‘io-ground communication. An experimental investiga¬ 
tion of these conditions over the available frequency range has been 
carried out and the results are described. 

A complete aircraft radio telephone system designed for the use 
of air transport lines and an airplane radio receiver designed for 
reception of government radio aids to air navigation are also 
described. 


Introduction 

ROBABLY nothing has contributed more to the 
safety and reliability of present long distance 
transportation systems than the associated com¬ 
munication and signaling facilities. With ocean¬ 
going steamships constant communication is main¬ 
tained through the medium of the radio telegraph, 
providing not only the communication necessary in 
times of emergency or peril, but also routine daily 
weather information and such instructions as are neces¬ 
sary to insure the safe and efficient handling of ships 
at sea and in port. Similarly, on our principal rail¬ 
roads, the fastest trains are dispatched by wire tele¬ 
phony and further protected by dectrically operated 
block signal systems. 

For airplanes the very great speed and the greater 
dependence on weather conditions make it necessary to 
provide-more frequ«it and more complete communica¬ 
tion contacts than are required in the case of either 
ocean or rail transportation. The highest degree of 
reliability and safety can only be achieved with this 
mode of transportation when instantaneous communica¬ 
tion with ground is available to the pilot throughout 
his ffight. This can only be provided through the 
medium of radio and preferably by the use of radio 
telephony, since telephony has an advantage over 
telegraphy in requiring no skilled operator as well as 
insuring much more rapid communication. It also 
has the advantage of making possible direct communi¬ 
cation between the pilot and the air transport dispatcher 
located on the ground, thereby avoiding delay and the 
possibility of misunderstandings that might grow out 
of the necessity of transmitting information through a 
third and pra’haps fourth party. 

On air lines equipped with radio the dispatcher on 
the ground provides the pilot in flight with frequent 
weather reports, information relative to landing con¬ 
ditions, the positions of other planes flying along the 
same section of airway, and other data which may be 
useful in safely maintaining a regular schedule. The 
pilot, in return, keeps the dispatcher informed as to his 
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progress along the airway and the weather conditions 
encoimtered. This frequent routine personal contact 
be^een pilot and dispatcher insures satisfactory 
communication in time of emergency. In case of a 
forced landing the groimd organization is advised of the 
position of the plane and adequate arrangements can 
be made for the prompt care of passengers, mail, or 
express. 

It is, however, in the avoidance of accident that the 
radio is vitally necessary. For example, many of our 
Western airports are reached only by crossing one or 
more mountain ranges. Frequently upon crossing the 
mountains a pilot is confronted with a blanket of clouds 
which must be pierced to reach port. With accurate 
radio information as to the “ceiling” or hdght of the 
underside of the doud bank from ground, a descent 
can be made with confidence and safety or, in case of 
inadequate ceiling, the plane may be diverted to another 
port. 

The problem of designing a radio telephone system 
to provide service of this character is discussed in this 
paper which also describes the equipment that hais 
been developed. 

Transmission Tests 

An essential preliminary to the actual design of 
such a radio telephone system is a decision as to what 
frequency range the apparatus should be designed to 
cover. The carrier frequency for any radio sowice is 
determined to a considerable degree by the distance 
over which it is necessary to communicate. As the 
principal airports along the airways of the United States 
are, in general, spaced about 200 miles (see Fig. 1), a 
range of reliable transmission of about 100 miles will 
insure constant contact between planes in flight and 
radio ground stations installed at these ports. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that the frequency band now employed 
for broadcast service, that is, 650 to 1600 kilocycles, is 
well suited for transmission at this distance. However, 
these frequencies are not available for aircraft communi¬ 
cation and consideration was therefore given to bands 
both above and below this range. 

The International Radio Telegraph Convention of 
1927 allocated a frequency band of from 815 to 360 
Mlocydes exclusively to air mobile service. This 
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convention also allocated a number of other bands in 
^ range 350 to 550 kilocydes to general mobile service. 
These bands have admirable transmission character¬ 
istics. However, they provide for but a small number 
of telephone channels and have the further disadvantage 
of requiring a very large transmitting antenna which 
IS of course a severe handicap in the case of an airplane 


One of the striking results of this investigation has 
been the disdosure of the manner in which aignait; of 
these frequences vary in strength with the plane’s 
altitude. Fig. 4 is a record of the strength of signals 












Fig. 1—^Airway Map of the United States 

installation. A number of bands in the frequency- 
range of 1500 to 6000 kilocydes was also allocated to 
mobile services by the convention of 1927. Attention 
was turned to^this frequency range and experimental 


Pig. 3 Radio Field Stbength Measvbino Set in Use in 

Airplane 

received from a 500-watt transmitter located at Whip- 
pany. New Jersey, and operating at a frequency of 1510 
kilocycles during daytime flights from Whippany in 



Pig. 2—Cabin Monoplane Employed in the Development 
OP Radio Systems for Airplanes 

tests undertaken to determine its suitability for this 
class of service. 

For the conduct of these tests a five-place cabin 
monoplane has been operated from Hadl^ Airport, 
New Jersey, as a base. Measurements of strength of 
received signals have been made both transmitting' 
from plane to groimd and from ground to plane. In 
^e latter case a radio field strength measuring set was 
installed in the airplane. These transmission tests have 
been supplemented by similar tests made in California 
'emplo 3 dng a biplane mail ship. 



Pig. 4r-STBBNGTH OP Dattime Signals Received in Aib- 
TOANB PBOM 600-Watt Gbovnd Station Opbbatino at 1610 
Eilocyoles 

the general direction of PhiladelpMa. A comparison 
0 the field strength as given graphii^^ally by the curves 
shows the influence of altitude of flignt on the strength 
of signals. Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8 show transmission from 
plane to ground to have similar charatyeristics. These 
ci^^ are the result of plane-to-ground daytime trans¬ 
mission tests made in California. The curve for each 
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altitude is the result of averaging the data obtained in 
flights in three directions from Oakland Airport. 

For all of the tests in both California and New Jersey 
the airplane was equipped with a radio telephone trans¬ 
mitter having a carrier power of 50 watts and a quarter 



Pm. 5— Avehaok Stiikncth of Signals Rkckived fiiom an 
Aiuz^lane Employing a 60-Watt Radio Thansmittru—Day¬ 
light Tkanrmishion—Phkqdrncy 1625 Kilocyclks 

wave trailing wire antenna. During many of these 
tests the field strength measurements were supple¬ 
mented by telephone intelligibility tests. These were 
made by reading lists of 25 disconnected words and 
endeavoring to record them at the receiving end of the 



Pig. 6 — Avbhagpj Bthength of Signals Received pkom 
an Aihplanb Employing a 60-Watt Radio Tkansmittbu— 
Daylight Tkansmission—Frequency 2525 Kilocycles 

circuit. Fig. 9 shows the results of such tests which 
were made at the same time that the transmission data 
shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8 were taken. An idea of 
the satisfactoriness of the telephone circuit provided 
with varying distance and with different carrier fre¬ 


quencies may be had from the curves of Fig. 9. In 
interpreting these curves, it is to be noted that for the 
circumstances of these tests a result of 50 per cent or 



Fia. 7— ^Avbbaqis Si’bknqth of Signals Rjocnivnu fiiom an 
Aiuplanb Employjno a .50-watt Kadio Tuansmittfii—Day¬ 
light Transmission—Frkqubncy 3450 Kilocycles 



Fig. 8 —Aveuaui!! Strength of Signals Received from 
AN Airplane Kmploying a 50-Watt Radio Transmitter— 
Daylight Transmission—Frequency .5630 Kilocycles 



—Transmission Plane to Ground 

better corresponds to a satisfactory condition for 
conversation. 

It will be noted that, in general, greater field strengths 
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were obtained from the lower frequencies and a higher 
de^ee of intelligibility provided. The lower intelligi¬ 
bility at the high frequencies is not alone due to low 
field strength but also to the fading which occurs at 
th^e frequencies. The lower curve of fig. 9, which is 
for 5680 ldlo(ydes, indicates the presence of the “skip 



OISTANce FROM WMPMNT TO THE PLANE CMILESD 

Fig. 10 Signal Stkbngth and Intelligibility Data_ 

Night Transmission—^Planb to Ground—^Prequbnct 1608 
Kilocycles 

distance” effect. This is encountered in the higher 
frequency range of the band investigated and indicates 
that while these frequencies will provide satisfactory 
transmission over quite great distances, they are not so 
reliable for moderate distance transmission. 


encountered during these tests than during similar ones 
made in the daytime, as indicated by the percentage of 
words imderstdod correctly, it was found possible with 
the three lower frequencies used, 1608, 3452, and 4108 
kiloq^cles, to maintain practically continuous communi¬ 
cation with the plane in flight. At each frequency, 
data were taken for flights both to and from Washing¬ 
ton. The dash line curves indicate the data obtained 
on the trip to Washington and the full lin^ the return 
trip. The differences in the data for the two directions 


lOOi 



ttSTANCB FROM WHIP PANT TO THE PLANE CMILES^ 

Pig. 12—Signal Stbbngth and Intblligibilitt Data_ 

Night Tbansmission—Planb to Gbovnd—^Pbbqttbnct 4108 
Eilootclbs 


Investigations of a similar character in which both 



OlSTANCe FROM WHIPPANY TO THE PLANE (MILES) 

Pig. 11 Signal Stbhngth and Intblligibilitt Data— 
Night Tbansmission—Plane to Qbound—Pbbohbnot 3462 
Kiloctolbs 

.field strength and intelligibility tests were made were 
undertaken in a series of night flights conducted be¬ 
tween Hadley Airport, New Jersey, and Washington, 
D. C., during the month of May, 1929. In this case 
the transmission was also from plane to ground, field 
strength measurements being made at Whippany, 
New Jersey. Figs. 10,11,12, and 13 record the results 
of these tests. Although a great deal more fading was 


are believed to^have been due more to variations in 
the interference pr^ent from other stations to any 
change in transmission conditions. Examination of 
the upper curves of Mg. 13 indicates that a frequency of 
5690 kilocycles was not satisfactory under these con- 



P—SIGNAL StBBNGTH AND INTBLLIGIBILITT DaTA— 

Night Transmission—Plane to Ground—^Frequency 5690 
Kilocycles. 


.ditibns. This was mainly due to excessive faHiDg and 
accompanying distortion effects. 

^ A study of the transmission data presented here and 
similar data from other tests hais led to the contusion 
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that in the frequency band 1500 to 6000 kilocycles, 
satisfactory channels can be found to meet the require¬ 
ments of domestic air transport operation. In general, 
the lower frequencies of this band appear to provide 
the most satisfactory transmission. However, the use 
of these frequencies is only practical when trailing 
wire antennas are employed. It may, therefore, be 
desirable in some cases to use the higher frequendes of 



Fig. 14—Signaii Strength in Airpi/anb—^Receiving from 
600-Watt 325-EiiiOOtci<e Ground Transmitter 

the band with fixed antennas of relatively small dimen¬ 
sions in order to avoid the use of the trailing wire which, 
while being satisfactory from an electrical point of 
view, offers some mechanical disadvantages. This 
would somewhat restrict the range of communication 
but would offer a satisfactory solution of the problem 
provided ground stations were located at sufficiently 
frequent intervals along the airways and adequate 
communication provided between stations. 

With an increase of the density of air traffic along the 
prindpal airways it is ^ected that wire telephone 
facilities will be provided for inter-field communication 
and for extending the plane-to-ground telephone circuit 
to distant points on the airway. There is a number of 
engineering problems involved in the connection of radio 
and wire facilities so as to provide a comprehensive tele¬ 
phone dispatch system but there appear to be no insur¬ 
mountable difficulties and such an arrangement has 
been set up experimentally on frequent occasions at 
Whipp^y, New Jersey, where the esperimental ground 
station is located. But traffic on most airways has not 
yet grown to the point where such a wire telephone 
network can be justified. A very useful auxiliary 
service which is also believed to have a p^manent 
place is the telephone typewriter or printing telegraph 
system which is being used for the interchange of 
weather information between fields on many of the 
prindpal airways. 


The band of frequendes of 1500 to 6000 kilocycles 
is not suited to direction-finding pu^oses over any 
great distance. In general, it is necessary to tise 
moderately low frequencies for this purpose and the 
Department of Commerce, with this in mind, adopted 
for airway radio beacons the band of frequencies inter¬ 
nationally allocated exdusively to radio beacon service 
(285 to 315 kilocycles). Weather information is usually 
broadcast in the adjacent exclusive aircraft band, 315 
to 350 kilocydes, although at some airports the weather 
and beacon signals have been alternately transmitted 
on the same frequency in order to avoid the necessity 
of the pilot retuning his radio feceiver. 

To provide information as to the signal strength 
that would be available at the frequencies of such 
weather and beacon stations, a number of transmission 
tests has bemi made with frequendes in these bands. 
In this frequency range, little variation in signal 
strength is encountered with changes in altitude. 
Fig. 14 shows the results of such measurements made on 
a flight from Oakland, California, to Reno, Nevada. 
The signals were provided by a 500-watt radio trans¬ 
mitter installed at Oakland Airport. This curve is 
espedally interesting as it shows the greaterattenuation 
introduced by the presence of a moimtain range. The 
dash curve in tins figure indicates the transmission 
conditions found over fiat country. 

Antennas 

Although the use of trailing wire antennas for air¬ 
craft radio purposes has been quite general in military 
practise for some time, no accurate data have been 
available as to their resistance characteristics over the 
frequency range, 1500 to 6000 kilo<grcles. As this 
information is necessary in order to properly dGaigm 

ANTENNA LENGTHS IN TEET 



FREQUENCY IN KILOCYCLES 

Pig. 15—^Resistance Charactebistics of Trailing Wire 
Antennas 

transmitting equipment for use with such antennas, 
me^urements have been made employing a substitu¬ 
tion method. The results of these measurements are 
shown in Fig. 15. It will be noted that for quarter 
wave antennas the resistance varies between 16 and 
42 ohms. 

As to receiving antennas, Fig. 16 is illustrative of a 
general type of self-supporting, stream-lined mast 
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antennas which are being widely used with airplane 
radio, receivers for the reception of weather and beacon 
signals. The mast shown is of hollow wood construc¬ 
tion with an internal conductor and extends approxi¬ 
mately seven feet above the fuselage of the plane. 
Similar masts of metal construction may also be sucess- 
fullyused. ^ 

For transmission they are not generally suitable 



Fig. 16—^Ttpical Installation op Self-Supporting Stbeam- 
Lineb Vertical Antenna for Reception Purposes 

owing to the relatively small effective height of such 
antenna structures. However, they may be employed 
at frequencies above 3000 kilocycles but with con¬ 
siderable sacrifice in efficiency, compared with that to 
be had with the trailing wire. In some eases, the effi¬ 
ciency has been increased by the use of an umbrella 
arrangement formed by guy wires attached to the top 
of the mast. These guy wires have the disadvantage of 
greatly increasing the head resistance of the antenna 
structure, thereby slowing up the plane and reducing 
its carrying capacity. 

General Requirements 

Radio apparatus for aircraft installations is called 
upon to meet more stringent requirements than such 
apparatus for any other type of service. The principal 
requirements are reliability and simplicity of operation. 
In practically all mail planes and many transport planes 
it is necessary , to install the most important apparatus 
elements in locations totally inaccessible in flight. 
The eqiiipment is usually operated by one not especially 
skilled in the manipulation of ra^o apparatus. In 
mail planes it must be completely controlled by the 
pilot. The apparatus must be sturdy and capable of 
withstanding continual vibration, yet it must be com¬ 
pact and light in weight. 

It must meet unusu^ electrical requirements. For 
example, with the small receiving anteima usually 
provided the radio receiving equipment must be unusu¬ 
ally sensitive in order to receive satisfactorily the 


comparatively low field strengths available. It must 
be capable of delivering a very high output level in 
order to make the signals audible over the noise of 
engine, propeller, and wind which is experienced in most 
present-day planes. 

This high acoustic noise level is also an important 
factor in determining the design of microphones and 
telephone receivers for use in aircraft installations; and 
it is necessary in the case of both microphone and 
receiver to take special precautions to exclude external 
noise. 

The use of radio equipment places some special 
requirements on the airplane. The usual ignition sys¬ 
tem is the source of such violent electrical disturbances 
as to practically preclude the reception of radio signals 
even over very moderate distances. Interference from 
this source may be practically overcome by the proper 
electrical shielding of the ignition system. For entirely 
satisfactory results, shielding must include the magneto, 
the low tension magneto circuits, high-tension leads, 
and the spark plugs. The electrical aspect of the 
shielding problem is quite simple but the mechanical 
difficulties encountered are numerous. Recent co¬ 
operative attacks on the problem by government de¬ 
partments and radio, accessory, and engine manufac¬ 
turers have resulted in considerable progress and 
shielded ignition systems haying electrical and mechani¬ 
cal characteristics, equal if not superior to the un¬ 
shielded systems, are being made commercially avail¬ 
able. Should engines of the Diesel type come into 
general use, the shielding of ignition systems will cease 
to be an important problem. 

In addition to shielding, it is desirable to bond all 
metal parts of the plane in order to avoid’noises in the 



Fig. 17—^Aircraft Radio Receiver for Weather and Heaoon 
Reception 

receiving equipment from intermittent contacts between 
various metal parts of the plane. In case transmitting 
equipment is installed, such bonding is essential protec¬ 
tion against the possibility of high voltages developing 
between such parts and resultant sparks or arcs. In 
planes of all-metal construction the provision of such 
bonding is a comparatively simple matter. 

Airplane Radio Receivers 
Fig. 17 shows a radio receiver designed for reception 
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of the government weather and beacon signals over the 
frequency range 285 to 350 kilocycles. The design 
of this equipment was given precedence in our program 
over the design of a complete two-way radio telephone 
system in order to make the government radio aids to 
air navigation available as soon as possible. This 
equipment, however, constitutes a desirable supple¬ 
ment to the two-way system. This 8-A receiver is of 
high sensitivity, an antettna input of 10 microvolts 



Pio. 18 —^Wind-Dkivbn Gbnbbatoh for Supplying Filament 
AND Plate Power for Aircraft Radio Recbivbrs 

being sufficient to enable it to deliver an audio fre¬ 
quency output of 6 milliwatts. It can be expected to 
give consistent reception for government weather 
reports from the 2-kw. ground stations at a distance of 
125 miles; and it has been successfully used at a 
distance of 200 miles, 

Equipotential cathode vacuum tubes are employed 
throughout the receiver. The cathode of each tube is 
heated indirectly from an auxiliary ffiament. This 
apangement eliminates the possibility of the introduc¬ 
tion of noise from the ffiament supply source. Four 
tubes are used in the receiver. Three are of the shield 
gnd type, two being employed as radio frequency am¬ 
plifiers and the third as a detector. The fourth does 



Pig, 19—Schematic Circuit of Low-Prequenct Aircraft 
Radio Receiver for Weather and Beacon Reception 


not contain a shield grid and is employed as an audio 
frequency amplifier. 

The circuit arrangements are shown in Fig. 19. 
There are three timed circuits, one for the antenna and 
one for the output circuit of each of the stages of radio 
frequency amplification. A special gang condenser is 


employed for simultaneously tuning these three cir¬ 
cuits. The amplification of the receiver is controlled 
by a potentiometer which varies the shield potential of 
the two radio frequency amplifier tubes. 

The receiver is mounted in a metal box about 12 in. 
long by 8 in. high and a little over 4 in. deep. Com¬ 
plete with vacuum tubes, it weighs about 13 lb. Both 
filament and plate supplies may be obtained from a 
small wind-driven generator having a diameter of only 



Fig, 20—High-Frbqubnot Rbmotb Controi/Led Aircraft 
Radio Rbceiyer for Two-Wat Communication’ 



Fig. 21—High-Frequency Remote Controlled Aircraft 
Radio Receiver for Two-Way Communication—Cover 
Removed 



Fig, 22—Remote Tuning Control for Aircraft Radio 
Receivers 

a little over 3 in. Complete with propeller, it weighs 
only about 7 lb. This generator is driven at 6600 rev. 
per min. by a constant speed propeller. A dyna.motor 
has also been successfully used for furnishing the plate 
supply for this receiver from a 12-volt battery in ships 
so equipped. The battery is then used directly for the 
excitation of the ffiament circuit. 

Figs. 20, 21, and 22 show a design of aircraft radio 
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receiver designed for remote control. Two receivers of 
this general design have been developed, one with a 
frequency runge of 260 to 600 kilocycles for beacon and 
weather broadcast reception and one with a range of 
1600 to 6000 kilocycles for two-way communication. 

The circuit arrangement in each of these receive is 
similar to that of the 8-A already described for weather 
reports and broadcast as will be seen by a comparison 
of Figs. 23 and 19. An additional radio frequency input 
stage has, however, been pirovided. This input stage, 
while not tim^ to the carrier frequency to be received, 
is provided with a special input filter, to avoid inter¬ 
ference frona unwanted stations which sometimes results 
from detection or modulation in such untuned ampli¬ 
fiers. Arrangement is also provided for adapting the 
receiver to antennas of various dimensions. 

Remote volume control is accomplished by mounting 
the potoitiometer which controls the shield grid poten¬ 
tial of the radio frequency amplifiers in a small unit 
which is located within reach of the pilot. The 



Pig. 23 SoHBMA%ac Cihcuit ob High-Priiqubncy Aibcbaft 
Radio Receiver 


remote tuning is accomplished by the use of a 
flexible shaft operated at a speed 264 times that of the 
condenser shaft. The radio receiver may be located 
as much as. 36 to 40 ft. from the pilot and the tuning 
accomplished with practically no backlash. The re¬ 
ceiver, while necessarily of light and compact construc¬ 
tion, is extremely rugged, a cast aluminum bedplate 
foi^ng the base for the support of all the apparatus 
units. Thorough shielding is provided for the circuit 
elements ^d the tuning coils are mounted in individual 
copper shielded containers. These coil assemblies plug • 
into sockets similar to those provided for the vacuum 
tubes. Three sets of coils are employed to cover tiie 
frequency range of 1600 to 6000 kilocyeles. A welded 
sheet alumintun top cover protects the apparatus from 
dirt and moisture. 


is quickly detachable from the receiver as is also the 
flexible cable which attaches to the condenser driving 
head. The receivers are about 6 in. by 10 in. by 12 in. 
and weigh about 16}4 lb. complete with tubes. 

Airplane Radio Transmitter 
Figs. 24 and 26 show the radio transmitter which 



Pig. 24— Hioh-Pbbqtjbnct Aircraft Radio Transmittbr for 
Two-Way Communication 

has b^ designed for airplane installations. This 
tran^tter has a carrier output power of 60 watts 
and is capable of complete modulation. A transmitter 
of this power was designed as the transmission tests 



Pig. 25—HiGH-PBBQUBNcy.AiHCRAPT Radio Transmitter for 
Two-Way Communication-Front Panel Removed 


A cushioned mounting base is provided for these 
r^eivers. This base is permanently installed in the 
airplane and the receiver may be readily removed there¬ 
from. A single plug connector provides for all power 
supply and output leads from the radio receiver. This 


described had shown it to provide a satisfactory range 
and it could be built of reasonable size and weight. 
Moreover, its power supply requirements are moderate 
and can be met satisfactorily in the present size plariPs , 
The transmitter may be adjusted to any frequency 
in the range of from 1600 to 6000 kilocycles. The 
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effective use of the frequency range available for air¬ 
craft two-way communication requires that the stations 
be maintained closely upon their assigned frequency. 
This has been accomplished in the design of this air¬ 
craft radio transmitter by the employment of a quartz 
crystal controlled oscillator.. The quartz crystal is 
clamped fimly between two metal electrodes, the lower 
one of which is held at a temperature of 56 deg. cent, 
by an imbedded electrical heater controlled by a thermo¬ 
stat of the mercury-column, contact making t 3 rpe. The 
entire unit is enclosed in an isolantite housing and 
arranged to plug into a socket similar to those employed 
for the vacuum tubes. 

The crystal controls the frequency of the oscillations 
generated by a 5-watt vacuum tube. It is so ground 
tha,t these oscillations have a frequency of one-half that 
which it is desired to radiate. A second 5-watt vacumn 
tube is employed as a frequency doubler. The output 
of this doubler tube excites the grid circuit of a fina] 
radio frequency amplifier which delivers a carrier power 
of 50 watte to the antenna circmt. This final stage of 
amplification is neutralized. The plate supply to this 



Pia. 26^chbmatic Cibovit op HiaH-PBBQUiaNOY Aiecbapt 
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toal amplifier is modulated by the introduction into 
its plate circuit of the speech frequency output of three 
50-watt tubes connected in parallel. The grid circuit 
of this audio amplifier is fed from the output of the air¬ 
plane microphone through an input transformer. The 
transfer of the audio frequency power from this ampli¬ 
fier to the plate circuit of the radio frequency amplifier 
is timough a transformer designed to properly adjust 
the impedance of the load circuit. D-c. saturation is 
avoided in this transformer by so arranging the windings 
that the magnetization due to the plate current of the 
radio frequency amplifier tends to balance that pro¬ 
duced by the plate current of the audio amplifier. 

The transmitter, like the receivers, is arranged so 
that it may be quickly removed from an airplane. All 
power supply to the transmitter is fed through a readily 
removable plug provided with a locking ring. The 
speech input and the control circuits for starting and 
stopping the oscillator are connected to the transmitter 
through a three-conductor telephone plug. The trans¬ 
mitter measures about 9 in. by 12 in. by 15 in. and 


weighs, complete with crystal holder and vacuum tubes. 
32 lb. 

• Two-Way System 

The plane terminal of the two-way telephone link 
is comprised^ principally of the radio receivers and trans¬ 
mitter desmbed. It is to be noted that “push-button" 
operation is used. This appears to be desirable on 
account of the close juxtaposition of the apparatus on 
the plane and for conservation of frequencies. The 
short-wave system is so designed that the same carrier 
frequency may be used both for plane-to-ground and 
for ground-to-plane transmission. In addition to the 
things which have been described there is a number 
of important accessories which are of interest in under¬ 
standing the operation of the system. 

The radio transmitter requires for its operation a d-c. 
plate supply of 400 milliamperes at 1050 volte and a 
filament supply of about 16 amperes at 10 to 12 volte. 
A typical power supply system consists of a 12-15-volt, 
60-ampere automatically regulated generator gear 
connected to the airplane engine, across which is con¬ 
nected a 6-cell, non-spillable lead storage battery of 65 
ampere-hours capacity. The filaments of the trans¬ 
mitter are fed directly from this generator-batteiy 
combination and the plate supply obtained from a dy- 
namotor operating from this same supply. A RmallAr 
d3mamotor supplies the 216-volt plate supply neces¬ 
sary for the receiver plate circuits. Double voltage 
engine-driven and wind-driven generators furnishing 
12-15 volts for battery charging and 1050 volte directly 
for the transmitter plate circuits have also been used 
successfully. 

Fig. 27 shows a schematic diagram of both airplane 
and ground stations, including many of the switching 
features. A master control switch having three points 
serves to control the power supply for the radio receivers 
^d ti^smitter. In the first position, everything is 
“off," in the second position, the filaments of the radio 
receivers and the d3mamotor furnishing plate supply to 
the receives are energized. In this position, which 
is normal while in fiight, the heater circuit of the quartz 
cp?stal chamber of the radio transmitter is also ener¬ 
gized. The third position of this switch serves to 
energize the filaments of the radio transmitter and to 
start the dynamotor furnishing plate supply to the 
transmitter. In this position, eversdihing is in readi¬ 
ness for tran^ssion. However, no osdllations occur 
in the transnaitter and reception is possible. In order 
to transmit, it is then only necessary to press a push 
button which starts the oscillations in the radio trans¬ 
mitter. In some installations this push button is 
located on the hand microphone. In others it is located 
on the “stick" so that the pilot may operate it without 
moving his hand. During a conversation, this button 
is pressed while talking and released while listening. 
Relays perform all of the necessary switching functions. 

Owing to Ike very high acoustic noise level in many 
airplanes, it is necessary to employ a telephone trans- 
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mitter of a special type. Fig. 30 shows a hand type 
microphone which has been developed for this use. In 
speaking, the rubber mouthpiece is held tightly to the 



GROUND STATION EOUIPMENT 



Fig. 27— —Diagram Showing Eqxjipmrnt op Airplane and 
Ground Stations for Two-Way Communication 


lips and practically all noise is excluded from the trans¬ 
mitter. The closed cavity into which the speaker talks 
* is so shaped as to avoid serious distortion of the speech. 



Fig. 28 —Dynamotok Furnishing 10»50 Volts Supi^lv to the 
Airplane Radio Transmitter 



Fig. 29 Engine-Driven 14-1050-Volt Generator Furnish¬ 
ing Power Supply for Radio Transmitter 



Fig. 30 —‘‘Silencer’' Type Telephone Transmitter for 
Airplane Use 



Fig. 31 —Special Pilot’s Telephone Set for Use in Mail 

Planes 

In some airplanes the noise level is not so severe and 
it is possible to employ transmitters with very much 
less shielding. Fig. 31 shows a telephone set for the use 
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of mail plane pilots which employs such a transmitter. 
The transmitter mounting is so arranged that the in-, 
strument may be dropped below the pilot’s chin or 
turned up over his head when not in use. 

Head telephone receivers similar to those employed 
by telephone and mdio operators may be satisfactorily 
used in airplane work. A headset employing a small 
phonette type of radio receiver originally designed for 
the hard of hearing has been developed, however. These 



Fia. 32 —Nkw Tuanki-ojit Pi.anm LAnoiiATonv 


receivers, which weigh less than an ounce, are used in 
connection with small ear molds which are made to fit 
the pilot’s ear. 

Ground Station 


employed in its output stage. It may be adjusted to 
any frequency from 1600 to 6000 kilocycles and is pro¬ 
vided with crystal frequency control similar to that em¬ 
ployed in the airplane radio transmitter. The power 
supply for the plate circuit of this transmitter is or¬ 
dinarily obtained from a three-phase rectifier emplosdng 
tubes of the hot-cathode, mercury-vapor type. 

Conclusion 

This paper has outlined experimental results funda¬ 
mental to ah’plane communication and described the 
system of apparatus resulting from the associated 
development work. This apparatus is just becoming 
available and regular transport planes of several lines 
will shortly be equipped with it. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories has recently added to its smaller ship, a 
large transport plane 32 and 33), fitted as an air 
laboratory, in order that its future studies may proceed 
with enlarged scope. This is an all-metal, tri-motored 
ship. The future holds many interesting problems in 
the study of commimication as an aid to travel and 
commerce by air. The work described here is a begin¬ 
ning to which future engineering will add many interest¬ 
ing records. 

Discussion 

S. M. Hamill: I should like to ask what form of voltage 
control is used on the generators to eounteraet the varying sneed 
of the drive. 


The ground station contains the apparatus which 
makes up the fixed terminal of the communication link 
with the airplane in flight. In general, its design 
follows conventional radio engineering practises and 
for that reason this paper refers to it much more briefly 
than to the airplane, terminal. 



Fig. 33—Intbuiok op Nkw Tuan.spokt Plane 


The radio receiver is practically identical in funda¬ 
mental design with the high-frequency receiver for 
airplane use, which has already been described. A 
special radio telephone transmitter has been developed 
for ground stations. This transmitter has a carrier 
power output of 400 watts and is capable of complete 
modulation. A single radiation-cooled vacuum tube is 


S. C. Hooper: (oommurnoated after adjournment) The 
problem of air transport communication should include provision 
that the weather and beacon services are so uniform that any 
plane equipped with radio will find the system similar in any 
section of the country, and the listening: frequencies of ffround 
stations always the same, so that any plane, whether it be trans¬ 
port, private, or jjoverumont, would at all times be able to avail 
itself of weather data, bearings, beacon services, and terminal 
communications witlioiit the necessity of consulting documents 
and data. 

Also, it should bo borne in mind that direction findings for 
numerous airpcjrts not on the transport routes is going to bo an 
imj)ortant matter for individual planes desiring to make port 
in thick weather. Experience in the Navy indicai.es that every 
plane must carry a “Jioming device,’* i, e., a radio compass, for 
this xmrpuso. The ciUTier waves of broadcasting stations, 
.scattered as they are throughout tlio country, offer a hno oppor¬ 
tunity of taking bearings from a piano, provided the plane is 
equipped vdth a “homing device/’ It must also be borne in 
mmd, in this connection, that satisfactory radio bearings cannot 
be obtained at frequencies much higher than 1000 kilocycles. 

F* M. Ryan: The generators are directly geared to the air¬ 
plane engine and are, of course, subject to wide variation in 
speed. In commercial transport work that speed is not as wide 
as in military work, but it may be as largo as two to one in some 
cases. Such regulation as Mr. Ilamill mentioned is very im- 
])ortant. It is usually accomplished with a regulator not unlike 
the Tyrrill regulators ii.sed in power practise. That is a relay 
which intermittently opens and closes part of the tield current. 
Ordinarily the volt^ige may be held within a few per cent. 

Another typo of power supply for the transmitter as well as 
the receiver is, of course, the wind-driven generator. In that 
case the fan is arranged wnth a blade the pitch of which tends 
to change with the speed and thereby is made self-regulating. 
These hold within about 2 per cent in speed. If the machine is 
suitably compounded, the voltage will be satisfactory under 
varying load conditions. 










The Future of Higher Steam Pressures 

in Steam Electric Generating Stations 

BY IRVING E. MOULTROPi 


Synopsis. Comtruclion and operating experience has shown 
thcU a large part of the theoretically possible gains in efficiency due 
to higher steam pressures has been obtained in practise. 

What are the future possibilities of higher pressures? 

The biggest problem before station designers today is to reduce the 
cost of construction per unit of capacity. Some engineers have sug- 
g^ted that we should build cheaper and less economical stations. 
This IS an unsatisfactory answer to the problem. The proper 
answw is to maintain the high standards of efficiency that have been 
established and reduce the cost of construction by intensive study 

and design. Better engineering in the future is the answer to 
the problem. 


M uch has been written about the present state of 
development in the use of higher steam pres- 
sures in steam electric generating stations. 
The plants in service and under construction have been 
discussed at length in the technical press, and it would 
be useless to endeavor to present to you a detailed pic¬ 
ture of what has been accomplished. It is sufladent to 
say that a large part of the theoretically possible gain 
in eflSdency has been obtained in practise, and there is 
every reason to believe that we will, in the near future, 
obtain as n^ the theoretical effidendes possible as we 
have in stations designed for more moderate operating 
pressures. 

It would appear to be of more use to attempt to take 
stock and discuss the future possibilities of higher 
pressures. 

In meeting our every-day problems, we are prone to 
s^ only the immediate job before us and to lose sight of 
the broad economic problem with which we are dealing. 
It is becoming more and more necessary to keep 
&e broad problem before us continually and to so con¬ 
duct our eveiy-day work that it will fit into the larger 
picture to the best advantage. 

A rdsumd of the accomplishments of the past is 
helpful only in focusing our attention on the posdbili- 
ties of the future. The work done so far m raising the 
operating steam pressure has produced results that are 
very satisfactory. They are satisfying prindpally, how¬ 
ever, because they indicate that we have made progress 
and lead us to believe that we will continue to do so 
m the future. 

Looking back at the development of the steam elec¬ 
tric generating station since Mr. Edison started the 
Pearl Street Station in New York City, what can we 
learn of particular moment to guide us in the design of 
new stations? 


1. Chief Engineer, The Edison Electric Eluminating Com- 
pany of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A, I EE 

Chicago, III, Dec. 2-4,1929. ' ‘ 
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A. I. B. B. 

By the use of large turbine generator units and large steam generat¬ 
ing units, the unit cost of construction can he reduced materially. 
The present practise of installing several boilers to serve one turbine 
generator increases the cost of construction. The use of large steam 
generating and turbine generator units will reduce the unit cost of 
high-pressure stations more than it will reduce the unit cost of normal 
pressure stations. 

If the steam generating units match the turbine generator units in 
capacity, we can design for unit construction. This unit construc¬ 
tion will not only reduce the cost of construction but will also sim¬ 
plify operation. 

m « « 


Many things have been accomplished and the best of 
these should be incorporated in the new installations 
that we are about to make. 

Many costly mistakes have been made and these 
should not be repeated, for while it is excusable to err, 
to repeat an migineering error is an economic waste. 

Let us select for discussion a few salient points 
of a general nature, and let us confine ourselves to 
taose points that need to be kept constantly before us 
in our new designs. 

First and foremost, we find that in the past we have 
so designed our stations that the fixed chaiges on the 
cost of construction are several times the combined 
cost of fuel, maintenance, and operating labor. It is 
therefore apparent that by attention to this fact we can 
make the largest saving in the cost of generating elec¬ 
trical eneigy. This problem undoubtedly takes prece¬ 
dence over all others before the industry today. What 
is the answer? 

Some engineers have gone so far as to recommend that 
we forget our efforts for higher thermal efiiciencies and 
build cheaper and less economical generating stations. 
That is not a satirfaetory answer. It is not right that 
we should cast aside the accomplishments of the past, 
for the facts of the case prove that those accomplish¬ 
ments have resulted in reducing the cost of supplying 
electric service. 

What we should do is to maintain the highw effi¬ 
ciencies that have been obtained and at the same time 
reduce the cost of construction by more intensive study 
and better design. 

Better engineering in the future is the answer to our 
problem. 

We are doing better engineering today than in the 
past because of the accumulated engineering data avail¬ 
able and because of the extensive researdi work of the 
past few years. Better engineering will result in more 
economical designs, more economical use of the ma¬ 
terials of constnictioti, more economical production. 
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p-^ter simplicity and ease of operation, and probably 
higher thermal efficiencies. 

As a matter of fact, we are fortunately trapped by 
circumstances for our own good. We cannot afford to 
build stations today of the same design as those built a 
few years ago. A careful study will show that if our 
fuel cost us nothing we could not afford to build stations 
with as low thermal efficiencies as were built ten or 
fifteen years ago. No! The answer to the problem is 
not to take a backward step but to go forward. By 
betto design we can maintain the high standards of 
efficiency and at the same time reduce the cost of 
construction and the fixed charge item in the cost of 
supplying electric service to our customers. 

electrical systems have grown in size, the capacity 
of the prime movers and generators has grown likewise. 
The use of larger turbine generator units, when intelli¬ 
gently used, has reduced the unit cost of generating 
stations irrespective of the operating pressure. How¬ 
ever, it appears from the facts available at this time 
that the use of large turbine generator units favors the 
higher pressure stations more than it does those de¬ 
signed for more moderate pressures. Today a 60,000- 
kw. unit for 1200-lb. pressure costs somewhat more than 
one designed for 360-lb. pressure, but a 126,000-kw. 
unit costs about the same whether designed for 1200- or 
350-lb. pressure. 

It would therefore appear advisable in high pressure 
stations to install as large-sized turbine generator units as 
practical from the operating standpoint. The recent 
designs of turbines that give practically the same 
economy over wide ranges of load have made it ad¬ 
visable today to use larger units than would have been 
advisable a few years ago for the same igystem load 
conditions. 

Interconnections of electric systems also permit the 
installation of larger turbine generator units t.hqn would 
be advisable without interconnections. This factor 
should not be lost sight of if the fullest advantages are 
to be obtained by interconnections. 

In the past, the size of our steam genOTating units 
in oim stations has always lagged behind the size of our 
turbine generator units. From three to five boilers are 
often installed to serve one turbine generator with a 
resultant large increase in the unit cost of our boiler 
plants when compared with a design in which the steam 
generating unit matches the size of the turbine generator 
unit. 

There seems to be no basic reason why the steam 
generating units should not match the turbine generator 
units in reliability. Already steam generating units 
have been operated with availability factors in excess 
of 90 per cent. If this performance can be matched 
consistently, there seems to be no reason why one steam 
generating unit should not supply all of the steam for 
operating one turbine gen«ator unit. We can then 
have unit construction, one boiler feed pump, one 
boiler, one turbine, one condenser, one circulating water 


pump, and one auxiliary power supply. A reasonable 
nunaber of cross-connections will insure continuity of 
service and will reduce the unit cost of spare equipment. 

It is also true that this better balance between the 
size of steam generating units and turbine generator 
units is desirable irrespective of the operating pressure 
employed, but the accomplishment of the proper bal¬ 
ance will make a greater reduction in the unit cost of the 
high pressure stations because of the higher unit cost of 
high pressure boiler plant equipment. 

The argument of “the larger the unit, the lower the 
unit cost” carries throughout the station, foritappliesto 
station structures, piping, and auxiliaries. It likewise 
a,pphes to traiKmission lines, substations, and distribu¬ 
tion systems right up to the customer’s meters. The 
basic reason for this is the fact that the larger units 
permit the most economical use of the materials of con¬ 
struction, labor, and supervision. 

Construction experience has very definitely shown 
that the tize of the unit has a great deal to do with the 
comparative cost between high-pressure and moderate 
pressure installations. Undoubtedly a 5000- kw. 1200- 
lb. installation would cost more per kilowatt than one 
for-350 lb., while for much larger units there appears to 
be little if any difference in unit cost. This is un¬ 
doubtedly the reason why comparative studies for 
small plants for industrials usually show that the 
normal pressure installation is the cheaper, all factors 
considered. 

The recent A. S. M. E. Steam Table Research Com¬ 
mittee’s publication of the Total Heat Entropy Dia¬ 
gram extended to 3500 lb. per sq. in. and 1000 deg. 
fahr. total steam temperature has very clearly pointed 
out that for every steam temperature there is a theoreti¬ 
cally econoinical pressure. The higher the tempera¬ 
ture, the higher the economical pressure. For a 
temperature of 760 deg. fahr. and the regenerative 
reheat cycle, the economical pressure is in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 1400 lb. per sq. in. In other words, the steam 
temperature is in reality the governing factor. 

Already the Detroit Edison Company has decided to 
lead the way in an attempt to raise the operating steam 
temperature to 1000 deg. fahr. They have purchased 
a turbine generator to operate with steam at moderate 
pressure at this temperature for their new Delray 
Station. 

As the difficulties with the higher temperatures are 
worked out, the higher temperatures will be combined 
with higher pres^res and there is a possibility that we 
will be faced with the necessity of raising operating 
pressures even higher than 1400 lb. 

The development of equipment suitable for utilizing 
steam at 1000 deg. fahr. will result in justifyingtheuseof 
higher pressures without reheat, and who can say that 
with reheat 3200 lb. per sq. in. will not be justified? 

If the time comes when pressures considerably in 
excess of 1400 lb. are justified, we must depart radically 
from our present designs of boilers. We must abandon 
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thermal circulation in boilers and water-cooled furnace 
waJls and adopt forced circulation. Just because we 
cannot at once reconcile our minds to such a radical 
departure in design is no reason for our feeling that 
there is nothing in the idea before it has been given a 
thorough trial. Some European engineers believe that 
forced circulation is advisable for pressures as low as 
15001b. 

The European trend is distinctly toward higher steam 
temperatures at moderate pressures because the engi¬ 
neers over there believe that the unit cost of high pressure 
equipment is too great to be justified by the fuel savings 
to be obtained by itsuse. On the other hand, in America 
the trend is just the other way; *. e., higher pressures at 
moderate temperatures. It is the opinion of American 
engineei-s that higher temperatures call for the use of 
alloy steels and the proper alloys are not available today 
at prices that make their use profitable. 

There is no doubt that many engineers on both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean are fully alive to the proper rela¬ 
tion between pressures and temperatures, and you can 
find many instances where certain companies are going 
far ahead of the general trend. Two noteworthy 
examples of this are the Detroit Edison Company’s 
purchase of 1000 deg. fahr. equipment, and the recent 
purchase of a 300,000 lb. per hr., 3200 lb. per sq. in. 
Benson boiler for the Langerbrugge Station in Belgium. 

^ We have be«i told on many occasions that the laws of 
diminishing returns will preclude going much higher in 
pressures or temperatures, and yet both in America 
^d Europe engineers are going ahead and accomplish¬ 
ing results with higher pressures and temperatures that 
may force a revision or a reinterpretation of that law of 
diminishing returns. It is indeed very dangerous to 


draw definite conclusions from trends; it is wiser to 
watch the accomplisliments of the pioneers. 

The experience thus far gained in the construction and 
operation of high pressure and high temperature sta¬ 
tions has very clearly shown that the design and opera¬ 
tion calls for engineering talent of the highest type. 
Designs and construction details must be worked out 
\rith the greatest care or otherwise the cost of construc¬ 
tion will increase to a point where the fixed chai’ges will 
offset the savings in fuel. On the other hand, if the 
proper skill is exercised there does not appear to be any 
additional capital burden and the greater economy pays 
a handsome dividend on the effort expended. The 
argument that greater sldll is required is no valid reason 
for refraining from using the most economical equip¬ 
ment any more than a merchant should refuse to enlarge 
his business for fear that the larger and more profit¬ 
able business will require more careful planning and 
attention. 

Construction experience has shown also tha't high- 
pressure stations need not be confined to base load 
operation. Since they can be built for practically the 
same unit cost as low-pressure stations, they impose no 
additional capital burden and can be justified for supply¬ 
ing the normal load of the system. This fact will 
undoubtedly greatly increase the use of higher pres¬ 
sures in the future because it is seldom practical to 
operate a generating station as a base load station 
for a, long period of years. 

Just as the hand-fired grate for large boilere has 
passed into the discard with the development of effi¬ 
cient automatic fuel burning equipment, so have “rule 
of thumb” design, construction, and operating prac¬ 
tises passed on. Brains instead of brawn rule today. 



The Fault Ground Bus 

Its Use and Design in Brunot Island Switch House of 

Duquesne Light Company 

BY R. M. STANLEY^ and F. C. HORNIBROOK= 

Fellow. A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis, Thta paper deamhes tlie ground protection in the 
Brunot Island switch, house of the Duquesne Light Company at 
IHUshurght Pa, This switch house constructed on the vertical 
isolatixi-phase plan^ is divided siructurally into several completely 
insulated sections. 

The well knomi fmdl ground bus syslcni of proUxtion is applied 
and made effective by the special features of conslruciion not Iwrcto- 
fore used. 

Details of building construction and of fault ground bus appli¬ 
cation are given. 


Introduction 

HE Branot Island switch house constitutes the 
largest 12-kv. switching center on the Duquesne 
Light Company’s System in Kttsburgh. 

Greater Pittsburgh and vicinity are supplied with 
electric energy from two principal generating stations, 
Colfax and Brunot Island. 

Colfax station of 280,000-kw. capacity is located on 
the Allegheny River about 14 miles from the down town 
district. 

Brunot Island station, located on an island in the 
Ohio River about four miles from the down town 
district, has a total capacity of 110,000 kw. Adjacent 
to this station there is now under construction a new 
generating station known as the James H. Reed station 
to contain initially one 60,000-kw., 75,000-kv-a. steam 
turbo generator with space for a second similar unit in 
present building. Ultimate extension is possible for 
several more units. A large part of the district supplied 
by the Duquesne Light Company system is enclosed by 
a 66-kv. transmission loop, the north branch extending 
from Colfax Station around the north and west aides 
of the city and the south branch from Colfax station 
around the east and south sides of the city, merging at 
Brunot Island switch house. Power is supplied, at 
present, from this switching center mainly by means 
of 12-kv. underground cables carried from the island 
across two channels of the Ohio River to various step- 
down switching centers supplying .industrial customers' 
substations, distribution substations, and low-voltage 
networks. Approximately half of the total system load 
is found within a radius of about four mil^ from Brunot 
Island. 

The Brunot Island switch house, completed and put 
in operatio n in 1928, replaced a switch house which was 

1. Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

2. Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of Oie A. /. B. E., 
Chicago, III., Dec. S-4, 1929. 
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Arrangements for healing, ventilating, and lighting the build¬ 
ings are such as not to interfere with phase isolation and 
insulation. 

Oil circuit tyreahtvr mechanisms arc insulated where necessary 
to maintain the building subdivision into insulated sections. 

The fault ground bus location, connections, and special detaUs 
of construction are outlined. Preliminary tests, relay settings, 
and operating results are given. 

*lt )|( *tt iK « 


outgrown as regards capacity and adequacy of switch- 
gear. 

In the new 12-kv. switch house the connections 
include a main bus, a transfer bus, and a s3mchronizing 
bus. The main and transfer buses are sectionalized 
and the grouping of generators, feeders, and trans- 
minion line circuits is such that a bus section can be 
retired without impairment of service or overload of 
connections. The main connections are shown in Pig. 



I'lo. 1 Onis-Linb Diaqkam ou Main Connkctions 


1, One-Line Diagram. With this provision for the 
retirement of portions of the equipment by the flexibility 
of the switching scheme, ordinary operating conditions 
are met. But abnormal operation due to the eventual 
breakdovm of insulation at some point is also considered 
in the switch house design. To that end the isolation 
and insulation of phases is maintained in an nwnsual 
degree. This condition is made effective by the intro- 
duc^on of certain features not hitherto used in the 
design of the structures, and arrangement of equipment. 
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Switch House Arrangement 
The switch house is a five-floor structure 225 ft. 
long by 90 ft. high by 40 ft. wide with vertical isolated- 
pha^ arrangement, each of the three upper floors con¬ 
taining one of the phases of the switchgear bus struc¬ 
ture. (See Figs. 1, 2, and 3.) There are 64 oil circuit 
breakers, mounted on the phase floors, along with the 
disconnecting switches. Each oil circuit breaker is 
made up of three single pole elements, mounted verti¬ 
cally in line, one element on each phase floor. The 



genwator, transformer, and bus section oil eircxiit 
breakers have a so-called short-circuiting switch 
(secondary contacts of the breaker) mounted directly 
above the breaks. For the feeder oil circuit breakers 
this space is occupied by the single-phase feeder 
reactors. 

Each oil circuit breaker with its disconnecting 
switches is operated as a unit from a motor-operated 
mechanism located on the floor below the lowest phase 
floor. On the same floor with the oil circuit breaker 
operating mechanism are concrete cell structures 
housing instrument transformers, line disconnect 
switches, and Reconnect switches for transferring 12-kv. 
feeder cables to a 30-kv., 25-cycle test bus and special 
disconnecting switches for testing 12-kv. feed» cables 
are also located on this floor. The grotmd floor is 
used for conduit for control wiring betwe^i the switch 
house and the power station.. 

The switch house has a two-floor annex, with the 
control room on the second floor and the 12-kv. feeda* 


testing equipment, 250-volt control batteries, and 
battery charging sets on the first floor. 

The testing equipment includes a motor-generator 
set with a testing transformer giving a 25-cycle test 
voltage up to 30,000 volts. 

Below the phase floors the circuit arrangement is the 
usual three-phase grouping with barriers separating 
the phases. Single-phase leads coming from each of 
the three-phase floors are brought together on the 
second floor of the switch house. 

Below the ground floor there is a cable vault under the 
entire building, which provides the desired flexibility, 
for routing the outgoing and incoming cables. 

Electrical Connections 
There are three main buses in the switch house, 
one running the full length of the building on the north 
side and divided into six sections designated the North 
bus; one running the full length of the building on the 
south side and divided into two sections designated the 
South, or Transfer bus; and a synchronizing bus which 



Fig. 3—Switchgear Bus Structure 


parallels the transfer bus on the south side of the build¬ 
ing. (Mg. 1.) Three sections of the North bus and 
one section of the Transfer buS; directly opposite, com¬ 
prise one of two switching units. 

A switching unit consists of a number of breakers 
connected to a generator bus which is the center unit of 
the North bus just described. On each end of this 
generator bus is a feeder bus to which are connected 
three or more feeder breakers. Opposite these feeder 
sections on the south side of the building are short 
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sections of the feeder bus connected to the feeder 
sections mentioned above and also connected to the 
Transfer bus. The Transfer bus is also connected in 



these circuits are also connected to the transfer bus by 
circuit breakers. 

Insulation op Sections of the Building 
In order to maintain phase insulation, the three 
upper floors, e^h containing one phase of the bus 
structure, are insulated from each other and from 
ground. This is accomplished by placing on each 
floor a layer of standard hard-burned floor tile of high 
eleclaical and compressive strength, using 
compound instead of mortar in the joints; (Fig. 4.) 
The steel reinforcing in the concrete stmcture is not 
continuous, but tile xmderlies all reinforced conCTete 
walls, columns, and barriers. Besides this horizontal 
insulation of the phase floors, the building is further 
subdivided as follows: 

W^ith the purpose of using the fault ground bus sys- 


Pig. 4 Showing Insclation of Sections op Building 

general to the same circuits to which the generator 
buses are connected. TypicaUy, each generator sec¬ 
tion contains switching for one or more generators 



Fig. 5—Building Splits 

Center or mechanism aisle on "A" phase floor showing InngHj.rtin.! 
aad cross-wise building splits. These splits are located at the black lines 
shown over the doors. Ventilating ducts are shown above with ebony 
^bestos insulating splits to maintain isolation betWeen phase sections 
The myc^ex insulating couplings in the oU circuit breaker mechanism 
rods can be seen on the bell cranks at floor level. For each set of three 
operates the breaker and short-circuiting switch 
whfle the two rods on the left operate the disconnect switches. 

Rods operate bell crank mechanisms enclosed in vapor-proof cast iron 
covers. Above these may also be seen gas vents from oil circuit breakers 
and part of mechanism which mechanically interlocks protective doors of 
oil circuit breaker cells. 

Note that no conduit crosses a building split. 


which are also connected to the transfer bus opposite. 
This generating bus also contains typically one or more 
transformer circuits and a synchronizing circuit and 



Pig. 6—Building Split and Risers on “A" Phase Floors 


lating building split on back wall. This also shows the risers to thcTphase 
floors of one fault ground circuit with “A‘' phase connection dropping off 
and being carried on bar copper. ” 




tem of protection the building is split vertically with 
insulating joints to correspond with the sectionalizing 
of the main bus. One vertical split follows the longi¬ 
tudinal axis of the building as indicated in Pigs. 2, 5, 
^d 6. Cro^wise vertical splits divide the building 
into six sections lengthwise, corresponding to the ax 
sections of the North bus, as shown typically in Fig. 4. 
The buflding is thus divided on each phase floor into 
twelve insulated sections. 

The building .construction, therefore, is of reinforced 
concrete consisting of phase rooms built as though 
complete boxes, were set one upon another, each com¬ 
prising sides, top, and bottom, so that a breakdown of 
electric^ apparatus or connections must be confined 

to tho itiriHp nf Vkrtv 
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Heating and Ventilating in Relation to Phase 
Isolation 

The entire building is heated and ventilated by the 
indirect method. Steam is piped from the adjacent 
steam station to the basement of the building. Runs of 
piping to the roof in the stairwells at the front of the 
building are insulated from the phase rooms by insert¬ 
ing insulating couplings in both the main header and 
in the condensate return lines. In addition the pipes 
are supported by insulated brackets. 

Two 13,000 cu. ft. per minute fans driven by 7.6- 
hp. motors are located under housings on the roof, 
one at each end of the building. Steam is supplied to 
heating coils and air is forced past these coils down 
through sheet metal ducts to the phase rooms. Paral¬ 
leling these ducts are exhaust ducts which take the air 
from the room again, this being exhausted by other fans 
located on the roof. Dampers are provided to regulate 
the flow of air and to balance the system. Where ducts 
pass from one phase room to another on the same floor 
or to another floor, the metal duct is not continuous but 
has insulating joints of ebony asbestos so^^that the 
phase isolation is preserved. 

Lighting in Relation to Phase Isolation 

Lighting of phase rooms is accomplished in the 
following manner: 

At the end of each phase room are recesses in the 


for each of the 36 insulated phase rooms. (Pig. 8.) 
Conduit canying feed to the insulating transformers 
from lighting cabinets on A phase floor is not con¬ 
tinuous but has sections of micarta tubing of the same 
size as the conduit when passing between phase floors. 
No lighting circuits cross from one insulated phase 
room to another on the same floor. The insulation 



Fig. 8—lNsiij.AnN« Light THANSKoitMuii 



Fig. 7 —Phase Section Showing Lights 

Pluise secUon showing lighting axture at end of room and opening to 
exhaust ventilating duct directly above. Oil circuit breakers are In the 
compartments to the left and bus runs in the flues on the right 

concrete wall at a suitable height from the floor con¬ 
taining two 100-watt lamps. (Fig. 7.) In front of 
these lamps is a heavy sheet of glass which diffuses the 
light and illuminates the phase rooms very eflSciently. 
The supply circuits to these lamps as well as to other 
lights in the center aisles, etc., are brought from one to 
one ratio insulating transformers of which there is one 


Contor or mocUanlHin aislo Hliowirig lighting <;abhmt on "A” i>ha«t) floor 
and insulating Jiglifcliig transformor. of Avhicli thorc^ is one for each of tJio 30 
Insulated hiilicling soc.tioiiH. Mote that comlnit to tho lighting cabinets 
from th© floor below has sections of micarta ttihing through tho iionv to 
provent grounding of the phase section. Tho myf^alox insulating couplings 
In tho oil circuit InmUer o])erating rods can also he scMm 

interposed on wires and on transformer is sufficient to 
prevent the flow of fault ground current to ground 
through the lighting system and the liability of damage 
to station lighting circuits is eliminated. 

Switchboard Control and Instrument Circuits in 
Relation to Phase Isolation 

Oil circuit breaker control wiring is brought to the 
motor mechanism located on the floor below the lowest 
phase floor so that interference with oil circuit breaker 
operation cannot result from failure on the phase floors. 

Secondary circuits of current transformers in the 
buses between sections on A phase floor are insu¬ 
lated before reaching the switchboard instruments by 
means of a 6-ampere, 16,000-volt current transformer of 
one to one ratio located just below the phase floor. 
(Fig. 9.) The frame and secondary winding of the bus 
tie current transformer are connected to the fault ground 
bus (Fig. 10), while the frame and secondary winding of 
the isolating cun^ent transformer are connected to the 
instrument ground bus. By use of this isolating cur¬ 
rent transformer, fault ground current resulting from 
breakdown of apparatus or failure of insulation on the 
lowest phase floor cannot reach the control board. 
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The same protective scheme is used in connection 
vnth current transformers in the synchronizing reactor 
circuits and can be applied to other circuits should it 
later prove desirable. However, current transformer 
failures have been so rare that it seems unnecessary to 
make this general extension of the fault ground system. 

Switchgear in Relation to Phase Isolation 
As stated before, the single pole units of the three- 
phase breaker equipments are mounted vertically in 
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heavy current on the contacts of the disconnecting 
switches. 

Ground Protection 

Ground faults in generators and their auxiliary 
transformers operate through differential relays to 
isolate the equipment affected. Power transformer 
banks including high-tension buses are also protected 
by differential relays. Feeder grounds are taken care 
of by the usual ground relays. 

A grounding transformer bank of 10,000-kv-a. 
capacity is connected, in star, to the 12-kv. bus and is 
provided with a grounding resistor of 15 ohms. The 
secondaries of this bank are in closed delta. Current 
transformers in the ground connection of; this bank 
operate high-speed recording instruments and give an 
alarm in the event of an appreciable flow of ground 
current. 

Fault Ground Bus System 

For the protection against insulator breakdown 
in the 12-kv. bus and its connections, two general 


line on the three-phase floors and are operated from a 
motor-mechanism located below the lowest phase floor. 

The rods which operate the breakers, disconnect 
switches, and short circuiting switches have insulating 
micalex couplings for maintaining phase isolation. The 
distance between mechanisms, rods, walls, etc., and the 
insulating couplings is such that an operator is not liable 
to touch any part of equipment belonging to one phase 
room while standing on the floor belonging to another 
phase room. 

Switchgear Interlocks and Operation 

Mechanical interlocking of oil circuit breakers, 
disconnecting switches, test switches, and doors in 
front of compartments was adopted in preference to 
any other form of interlocking. Line disconnecting 
switches or test switches cannot be operated until the 
oil circuit breaker is open. Doors in front of oil circuit 
breaker cells cannot be opened, if the oil circuit breaker 
or disconnecting switches are closed. 

Certain interlocks are inherent in the main control 
of the switchgear. In the closing operation a chargi-ng 
control switch causes a motor in the operating medha- 
nism to compress a pair of springs and at the same time 
the disconnecting switches are closed. The main con¬ 
trol switch is then operated, a spring is released, and the 
oil circuit breaker is closed. The opening operation, 
using only the main control switch, releases the other 
spring previously compressed, opens the drctiit breaker 
and after that the disconnecting switches. 

When an oil circuit breaker is tripped out by relays 
during a system disturbance, the oil circuit breaker only 
is opened and the disconnecting switches remain closed 
imtil the control switch is turned to the opening posi¬ 
tion. This feature avoids the possibility of rupturing a 



Fla. 10“5000-AMPEnB DisooNNEcxma Switch Compaiitment 

5000-ampere dlsconnoctinff switch in compartment to the right of the 
oil circuit breaker compartment, so located as to prevent copper or otiior 
vapor from communicating to next main or fault bus section on the right 
from sections on left; (part of isolation scheme). The insulated fault 
groxmd circuit is shown passing through the left-hand wall Into the oil 
circiilt breaker compartment and to the right into an adjacent hm section. 
One tap fastens to the disconnecting switch base which is insulated from 
the building by means of a sheet of mlcai’ta and by the use of micarta 
bushings whore the mounting bolts pass through the base. Another tap 
is coimectod to the frame and secondary winding of the bus section cur¬ 
rent transformer. This transformer Is supported by the bus and is not 
fastened to the concrete. Bus section cuiTent transformers are located 
in “A** phase only. 

Note sheet of ebony asbestos at right to prevent flashover to concrete 

schemes may be applied. The application of bus dif¬ 
ferential protection as used in certain of tiie Duquesne 
Light Company substations would have involved the 
use of a large number of additional current transformers, 
introducing difflculties in the matter of space require¬ 
ments. Further, phase isolation as previouriy described 
would have become more diflicult with the introduction 
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of additional conduit runs. Therefore, the fault ground 
bus system of protection was chosen. 

Switch house faults may include failure of switch- 
gear during normal or abnormal operation, failure of 
connected equipment such as reactors, and the break¬ 


for the transfer bus on the south side of the building 
and one for each of the two feeder sections on the south 
side of the building.. (Pigs. 11 and 12.) Each phase 
of a particular fault circuit is insulated beyond the 
point where connection is made to the equipment and 



Fig. 11—Diagram of Fault Circuits 


down of insulatois supporting buses or connected cir¬ 
cuits. The effect of the failures enumerated is lessened 
by the isolation of phases and due to the insulation 
between phases and sections. These breakdowns will 
cause phase to ground faults limited to a single-phase 
floor and a single room. 

Description op Fault Ground Bus 
For eacA of the twelve insulated b uilding sections. 



Pig. 12—^Phase Insulation op Fault Circuit 

there is one uninsulated fault ground circuit. The fault 
ground bus consists partly of 2-inch by M-inch copper 
bar closely paralleling the main connections and con¬ 
nected to certain non-current carrying parts of switch- 
gear, and partly of insulated 1,260,000 dr. mils copper 
cable. Considering one switching unit alone there is 
one fault circuit for the main or generator bus on the 
nortb side of the building, one foi: each of the two 
feeder sections on the north side of the building, one 


the three phases are brought to a common connection 
below the lowest phase floor after passing through 



Fig. 13 Fault Panel and Current Tbanspormehs 

Instated copper cable risers to the three-fault grovmd buses in the 
ttiree isolated phase rooms. 

Risers and common connection to transformer ground each provided 
with current transformers 

Relay panel vrith equipment for three separate fault ground bus sections 

current trandormers. A fourth current transformer of 
the sanie ratio as Ihose in the separate phases is con¬ 
nected in the common lead to ground. (Fig. 13.) 
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All the metallic parts in the switchgear, in the bus 
supports, reactor supports, etc,, which are separated 
from bus potential by insulators are connected to the 
fault ground bus by a bar of inch by two inch copper. 
(Kgs. 14, 15, and 16.) Where a fault circuit is con¬ 
tinued into an adjacent insulated section of the building, 
it passes through an insulating bushing and is mounted 
on insulators after crossing the insulating building split. 

Two additional fault ground bus circuits which pro¬ 
tect the synchronizing reactor circuits are mounted pn 
insulator supports throughout and make solid connec¬ 
tions only to equipment which has been insulated from 
the building construction. 

All 14 fault ground bus circuits are brought together 
after passing through individual fault ground bus cur- 



Fig. 14—600-Ampbrb Compartment 

600-amp6re oil circuit breaker compartment with rector on shelf above. 
Uninsulated fault circuit is on the left making connection to the breaker, 
back wall contacts, and bus support insulators. Oell door interlock is 
shown on the left wall. It passes through the back of the compartment 
and attaches to pipe operating mechanism in the center aisle. Fault 
circuit passes up through the reactor and disconnect switch compartments 
and thence to bus flue 

rent transformers to a common fault ground bus of 
1,250,000 dr. mils cable which is solidly grounded 
at the same point with the Star Delta 10,000-kv-a. 
groimding transformer bank described under Ground 
Protection. 

In general the fault ground bus circuits parallel the 
sections of the main bus and the various branch cir¬ 
cuits from each bus section, present branch connections 
of each fault bus drcuit being limited to regions con¬ 
sidered as of greatest hazard. Certain bus runs where 
insulators are not subject to stress due to mechanical 
shock of adjacent operating equipment are, for the 
present, not provided with fault ground bus protec¬ 
tion. Provision has been made for future extension 
Of the fault grovmd bus wherever it shall prove 
desirable. 


Fault Ground Bus Operation 
In the case of a single failure from phase to grormd, 
current will flow through the phase transformer and 
also through the transformer in the common connec¬ 
tion, which, through the action of the associated over¬ 
load and auxiliary multi-contact relays, will trip the 



Fig. 15—^2000-Amperb Compartment 

2000-ampere oil circuit breaker compartment showing iminsulated fault 
ground circuit on the right, and cell door Interlock rod on left 



Fig. 16—^Unfinished Compartment 

Bus tie breaker compartment No. 55-5000 ampere. Breaker unit 
removed to show fault ground bus connections to breaker supports 
Fault circuit to the left is uninsulated while one on right is insulated 
^ce it crosses an insulated building split to the phase section on the right. 
Oonnections of the insulated fault circuit are made to the breaker eauip- 
ment through gaps which are shown supported by micarta brackets 

breakers in the fault section. For complete protection 
in this class of failure tha% would be required only one 
current transformer in the common ground coimection. 
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However, in the case of two simultaneous line-to-ground 
failures, one of which may have resulted from the other, 
very little current might flow through the common 
ground connection and the action might have to result 
largely from current in the individual phases of the 
fault ground circuit. 

Fault Ground Bus Overlapping Protection 

In the case of tie breakers between two sections of a 
bus, provision has been made for clearing the fault 
from either side of the tie breaker since the fault may 
occur from either section to the tank of this breaker. 
It is apparent that the tank of the tie breaker should be 
connected to both fault circuits but to do so would 
destroy the selectivity. Another possible solution 
would be to create a third fault circuit to include the 
tie breaker alone, which would trip the circuits on 
both sides of the tie breaker. The disadvantage of 
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such a scheme is that it might result often in tripping 
more breakers than necessary to clear the fault. For 
tius reason the circuit on one side of the tie breaker is 
tripped through the action of time delay relays only 
after the first circuit has cleared itself and the fault 
still exists. (Fig. 17.) The time delay relays are set 
to operate after a delay of one second, which would give 
the breakers involved on instantaneous tripping suffi¬ 
cient time to clear. When two fault circuits are brought 
to a tie breaker, one pnly is connected solidly to the 
breaker, the other being connected through a gap which 
acts as a secondary means of clearing adjacent circuits 
in case of continued arcing on a tie breaker after the 
breaker has opened. 

Certain disconnecting switches at the bus sections 
are mounted in separate cells and are protected by two 
fault ground systems. For instance, in the case of oil 
circuit breaker No. 4S, the left-hand disconnecting 
switch is above the oil circuit breaker while the right- 
hand disconnecting switch is located in a compartment 
just outside the barrier wall at the end of the phase 
room. (Fig. 18.) This right-hand disconnecting switch 


is thus located so as to prevent a short circuit from 
spreading into another phase room. If the right-hand 
disconnecting switch should break down or become 
involved in trouble inside the phase room, the next 
adjoining bus section must be cleared. For this reason 



Pia. 18 —LfiCJATfON UF DlHC’fmNKfmNG SwiT 
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the right-hand disconnecting switch base is tied in 
with the fault ground bus circuit to the right. A typi¬ 
cal arrangement indicating special gaps in the fault 
ground bus is shown in Fig. 19. 



Pia. 19 —SnowiNii .Si-KCfAi, Gaps in Padw Guounu Bus 

The following preliminary tests were made before 
cutting the fault ground bus in service. 

iNguLATioN Resistance 

A large portion of the fault ground system was in¬ 
stalled after the 12-kv. circuits , had been placed in 
service. Immediately on grounding the various fault 
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circuits and before making any resistance tests between 
phase floors or between adjacent building sections, an 
unexpected amount of cxurent was found to flow in the 
fault circuits under normal operating conditions in the sta¬ 
tion. In the case of station or system disturbances 
where short circuit current flowed through sections of 
the station buses, currents in the fault circuits reached 
values sufficient to operate certain fault ground relays. 
It was, therefore, apparent that the protection scheme 
could not be used until the cause for this stray current 
had been determined and eliminated. 

The first step was to measure insulation resistance 
between phase floors and between adjacent insulated 
building sections on the same floor. The building was 
considered as consisting of 36 boxes (12 per floor) in¬ 
sulated from adjacent boxes on the same phase floor and 
from adjacent phase floors. Resistance measurements 
could have been taken directly from the mats of rein¬ 
forcing steel in the ceiling or side walls of each insulated 
room. Since large amounts of equipment, however, in 
each section ai’e anchored into the building construc¬ 
tion and tied together by being connected to the fault 
ground bus of the same section, it was assumed that 
resistance measurements taken from the fault ground 
bus itself with the ground connection broken should 
give more accurate results. 

There is one insulated fault ground circuit for each 
of the 12 building sections. Portions of these circuits 
which cross over into adjacent sections are insulated 
when they cross an insulated building split, and make 
connections only with equipment which has been 
insulated from the building construction. The resis¬ 
tance to gi'ound of the insulated portions of the circuit 
is so high as compared with that of the uninsulated 
portion that these connections do not appreciably 
afl'ect the total resistance. 

Resistance measurements were made with a direct 
reading “Megger” ground resistance tester having 
ranges of 0-3, 0-30, and 0-300 megohms. The common 
connection to the fault circuit under test was opened 
at the current transformers below the bottom or A 
phase floor and resistance measurements were taken 
from each phase to ground and between phases. These 
measurements were taken with the fault circuits in 
adjacent sections grounded. , It was, of course, neces- 
saiy to obtain an outage on all equipment connected 
to the circuit under test as a safety precaution and it 
would, therefore, have required a lai^e portion of the 
station equipment out of service, if fault circuits in each 
adjacent building section were to be opened at the 
same time. By leaving the fault circuits in adjacent 
sections grounded, any low resistance ti^ between 
building sections, and consequently between fault cir¬ 
cuits, would be indicated by low readings on the cir¬ 
cuit under test. However, where it was possible to 
clear fault circuits in adjacent sections, this was done 
and resistance measurements were taken between 
snnilar phases on these adjacent circuits. 


The minimum resistance of phases to ground on any 
uninsulated fault circuit when placed in service was 
6 ohms and the maximum 25 ohms. On any one fault 
circuit the resistance to ground generally increased 
from one phase to the one above although this was not 
always the case, due probably to lower resistance ties 
to ventilating ducts, conduit, steam pipes, etc. The 
aveiuge resistance to ground on the top phases was 
higher although the maximum and minimum values 
varied but slightly. The resistance between adjacent 
phases of any one fault circuit varied from 9.5 ohms to 
a maximum of 30.5 ohms. The resistance of any phase 
to the same phase in an adjacent fault circuit varied 
from 11 to 41 ohms and was generally found to be 
higher on the top phases for any two adjacent fault 
circuits. 

In several cases the resistance of phase to ground 
was zero and where such conditions were discovered 
it was found that circulating current existed in the fault 
circuit. Some of the causes for these conditions found 
and corrected were as follows: 

1. Low-resistance ties across insulated building 
splits due to tie wires which were used to hold the 
insulating tile in place in the forms while concrete 
was being poured and which had not been cut when the 
forms were removed. These often tied the reinforcing 
steel mats in adjacent sections together. 

2. Guy wires for construction equipment such as 
brick scaflTolds and material elevators which were 
anchored through the walls or roof and consequently 
grounded the reinforcing steel in the particular section. 

3. Conduit for ventilating motors crossing the roof 
split above the top or C phiise, 

4. Steam pipes passing from the heating system 
on the roof above the top of C phase down to the 
basement and thence to ground. 

6. Defective insulation to ground of equipment 
connected to insulated fault circuits. 

6. Foreign conducting material in the gaps on tie 
breakers fault ground bus connections. 

When these causes for low resistance had been found 
and corrected, it was discovered that the circulating 
current in the various circuits had disappeared entirely 
under normal and short circuit conditions on the station 
and system. Tests of circuits under actual ground 
conditions inside the station were next made as follows: 

The First Series op Tests 

In this series of tests the ground current was limited 
to approximately 400 amperes by the 16-ohm resistor 
in the neutral of the station grounding transformer 
bank. The instantaneous relays were set for 2.5 am¬ 
peres to operate on a ground current of 100 amperes. 
M equipment associated with the fault circuit under 
test on instantaneous tripping was cleared from the 
rest of the station and system. Ground was applied 
by means of a cable connected to the line side of one 
of the breakers involved, and to the fault ground bus 
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in the breaker compartment. All breakers were closed 
except the one selected to energize the fault which 
generally was not the same as that to which the ground 
was attached, thus providing for double protection in 
case of faulty operation. The fault was then energized 
from the l^kv. bus by closing the breaker and all 
breakers involved in instantaneous trippmg were 
tripped by action of the fault ground relays. The 
back-up protection of tie breakers through action of the 
timing relays was not tested simultaneously with the 
instantaneous tripping, since large additional amounts 
of equipment would have been required in the outages. 
Timing rela3^ were tested s^arately without actually 
tripping the breakers involved with one second setting. 
T^ was found to give the breakers on instantaneous 
tripping sufficient time to dear as the maximum time 
reqTiired for the largest breakffl*s to clear the ardng 
contacts was foimd on previous tests to be 21 cydes. 

Grounds were applied as above described on each 
phase of each of the 12 fault circuits. For each test 
readings of current were taken in each phase of the 
circuit under test, in the neutral of each of the other 
fault circuits, and the groimd current in the station 
grounding transformer bank. In the majority of the 
fault circuits there was no indication of current flow. 
This series of tests would indicate that no trouble will 
be expected from incorrect relay operation for grounds 
inside the station. 

Second Series of Tests 

It was imcertain, however, whether the current in 
other fault circuits was due to actual leakage between 
insulated building sections or due to induction between 
sections of the fault bus and the 12-kv. buses. If the 
latter proved to be the case, there was a possibility of 
incorrect relay operation under short circuit conditions 
outside the station where the current through certain 
sections of the 12-kv. buses might exceed by many 
times file station ground current as limited by the 
station ground resistor. For this reason a series of 
tests was run on certain of the fault circuits with grounds 
applied on 12-kv. circuits at substations remote from 
the switch house and with the station ground resistor 
reduced to one-fourth its normal resistance, thus allow¬ 
ing ground currents of approximately 1400 amperes to 
flow. The circuits selected to apply the grounds were 
such as to give the longest possible paths for induction 
between the fault bus and the 12-kv. buses. In thia 
test as in the previous tests, met^s were inserted in all 
fault circuits induding the one under test. In no 
instance was there faulty rday action or indication of 
stray currents due to this disturbance to the switch 
house. 

Relay Settings 

(a) Instantaneous overload relays operated from 
the 200/6-ampere fault ground bus current txansfbrmers 
are set for 2jJ^ amperes to operate on a fault current of 
100 ampoes. This setting was determined from the 
amount of stray current that was foimd to flow during 


ground tests in circuits other than the one under test 
and gives a factor of safety against incorrect relay 
operation. It was thought desirable to operate on the 
lowest possible value of fault current that would insure 
correct operation. 

(b) Time delay relays were set for one second for 
back-up protection on bus tie oil circuit breakers. 
Previous tests had shown that the large bus tie breakers 
required 21 cydes to clear the arcing contacts so that 
the complete opening operation would be completed in 
4/10 second and with the time delay relays set for one 
second, there is ample time for a fault to dear before 
the operation of the back-up breakers. 

The Fault Ground Bus in Service 

Between the time of the last series of tests and the 
time that the fault ground protection system was put 
into service, observations were made daily of any 
operation of fault ground relays on system or station 
disturbances. Before locating the causes for the 
circulating current which existed in several of the fault 
circuits prior to the teste, there had been operations of 
the fault ground relays due to syston disturbances 
which would have virtually isolated the station had 
the breakers controlled by these fault ground relays 
been tripped. No indication of such conditions existed 
during this period of observation which extended for 
several weelm and so the system was put into operation 
on May 3, 1929. These same observations are being 
continued and certain recent severe ssratem disturbances 
prove that no incorrect operation need be anticipated 
from this cause. It is proposed to make periodic tests 
on certain of the fault circuits similar to those described 
and also to make further resistance measurements be¬ 
tween fault circuits to see if the aging of the building 
will increase this resistance and make correct operation 
even more certain. A few resistance measurements 
taken three months after the initial check showed the 
resistance to ground on one fault circuit to have in¬ 
creased 30 per cent. 

During routine station and system operation one 
operation of the fault ground system has occurred and 
this was due to accid^tal contact with a 12-kv. cir¬ 
cuit rather than a breakdown of equipment. A work¬ 
man cleaning ^ulators on dead equipment came in 
contact with an energized contact of a disconnect 
switch causing an arc which carried to the fault ground 
bus circuit in the compartment. The 12-kv. section 
was isolated immediately through action of tiie fault 
groimd relays. An idea of the speed in which the entire 
operation tooik place can be gained from the fact that 
the man escaped witii comparativdy minor bums. 

Conclusions 

It is expected that tiie foregoing application of the 
fault groimd bus system of protection to an isolated- 
phase switch house will give service of an unusual 
d^ree of reliability. 

For any possible failures of switchgear, feedmr 
reactors, or bus reactors, the liisturbance in the switch 
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house itself should be limited to a relativdy «mall 
amount of apparatus. 

For each protected section a low resistance path of 
high cvurent capacity is provided and single-phase or 
other faxilt currents are definitely directed so as to 
immediately clear the switch house of the cause. 

• The insulation and isolation of the separate building 
compartments renders more effective the protection 
by liie fault ground bus. 

Back-up circuit breaker protection actuated by 
relays with a small time delay serves to prevent the 
spread of the disturbance outside of the phase room in 
whidi it originates in tihe event of a continued arc. 

While it is not claimed tiiat the fault ground'bus 
is anticipatory in its functions, it is expected that fail¬ 
ure of the insulation of a bus section or flashover' of 
switchgear will cause that section to be cleared 
promptly, so that the loss of synchronous apparatus 
on the system will be avoided. 

With tiie concentration of gaierating capacity in such 
switching centers as that of Brunot Island, where short 
circuits of unusual magnitude are to be considered, the 
fault ground bus S 3 retem offers a protective scheme 
which acts to relieve in a measure the duty of oil circuit 
breakers, to safeguard service, and reduce life hazards. 

With reference to costs, it may be stated that the 
isolated-phase vertical arrangement described, resulted 
in a cost of switch house, switchgear, and accessories, 
including oil circuit breaker and instrument control, 
fault ground bus, heating, ventilating, lighting, etc., 
considerably lower than corresponding d^gns of 
grouped phase arrangement on which studies and esti¬ 
mates were made. 

The type of building construction adopted resulted 
in a cost slightly in excess of a design estimated on, 
which was based on ordinary standards for building 
construction omitting insulating joints and segregation 
of phase rooms. 

The fault ground bus and the associated details of 
electrical and mechanical construction involved in the 
isolation and segregation of phase rooms and groups of 
switchgear, buses, etc., amounted to a relatively small 
percCTitage of the total cost. Apparently phase iso¬ 
lation of this type compared with grouped phase design 
is, inherently, less expensive, and it is believed that 
there is afforded by this design a superiority of opera¬ 
tion, greater safety, and the minimizing of faults in an 
indoor switching station. 

Appendix 

A list of the main equipment controlled from the 
switch house follows: 

Generators 

5 generators, each 14,400 kw. 

1 generator, 35,000 kw. 

1 generator, 60,000 kw., on order, 1930 instal¬ 
lation. 

1 station auxiliary generator, 2300-volt, 3000-kw. 


Transformers 

2 40,000 kv-a. banks 11/66 kv. 

2 15,000 kv-a. banks 11/22 kv. 

1 10,000 kv-a., star delta grounding bank with a 15- 
ohm grounding resistor for the 11-kv. system. 

Station auxiliary banks, 2300- and 440-volt. 

Feeders (11 kv.) 

27 feeder positions, 17 of these positions being 
bifurcated, making a total of 44 feeders. 

Reactors 

Synchronizing Reactors with Resistors 

2 sets of three single-phase units, each of 4/10 ohm 
resistance and of 2000-ampere capacity. 

Feeder Reactors 

For each feeder position a set of three single-phase 
units, each of J^-ohm resistance and of 600 
amperes capacity. 

One set of these is xised in the supply to the 11-kv. 
grounding bank. 


Discussion 

A. W. Rauthi It is readily seen that the prirpose of this 
construction is not to eliminate faults bnt to isolate the fault 
in the shortest possible time after it occurs. The more common 
station design is such that the relays on the station feeder 
breakers must be given a time setting so as to make them selec¬ 
tive with substation brealcer relays. The station relay tirntt 
setting often becomes rather long and if any bus-protection 
scheme other than differential protection is used the bus protec¬ 
tion relays must be given a still longer time setting so as to be 
selective with the station feeder breakers. The insulated fault 
ground bus provides an excellent means of using sensitive, in¬ 
stantaneous relays that operate only in case of station faults. 
If a fault occurs outside the station the fault cmTent path is not 
through the station protective relays since the entire building 
is insulated from groxind excfopt for the faxilt ground bus. This 
is a much- better metliod for bus protection than the differential 
method. The differential method in addition to requiring a large 
number of current transformers, has the disadvantage that it is 
difficult to balance satisfactorily a large number of current trans¬ 
formers (on account of their dissimilar characteristics) so that 
sensitive relays can be used that will not operate on through 
faults. 

• The use of the fault ground bus reduces the required interrupt¬ 
ing capacity of breakers only if it is assumed two line-to-line or 
three-phase faults will not occur. This is a reasonable assump¬ 
tion because a line-to-ground fault should occur before any other 
fault occurs in this type of installation. Provision is made, 
however, for two simultaneous ground faults and therefore the 
breakers cannot be as small as one might conclude by considering 
only the maximum ground current. 

Reference to the causes of low resistance and zero resistance 
between phase and ground indicates that there are possibilities of 
the various insulated building sections becoming electrically 
connected. Such connections could readily cause faulty relay 
operations, also considerable care must be taken when changes or 
additions ore made so that the various insulated sections do not 
become electrically connected. The current transformer leads 
are insulated from the switchboard by one-to-one insulating' 
transformers which may cause inaccurate metering. 

Since the amount of fault ground current is limited by the con¬ 
nected synchronous capacity, the reactance of the various cir-' 
cuits, the reactance of the grounding transformer and the neutral 
resistor, why was it considered necessary to use a neutral resistor 
instead of providing a smaller grounding transformer which, 
would accomplish the some purpose? 
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S. M. Hamill: The same difficulties, which Messrs. Stanley 
and Hornibrook mentioned in their paper, of freeing the fault bus 
from foreign grounds wore experienced at the Columbia Station 
of the Columbia Power Cojupany. After the foreign grounds 
were I'omoved, a permanent test set was installed for the purpose 
of measuring the resistance of the fault bus to ground, so that any 
foreign grounds occurring in the futtme could be detected and 
removed before they might cause incoiTeet relay operations. 

A disconnecting switch was installed in the fault bus just ahead 
of the connection with the station grounding system. This 
switch was paralleled with a safety gap having a breakdown 
voltage of 250 volts, so that should a flashover occur when a 
measurement was being taken no injury to the oj^erator would 
result. The resistance measurement is made with 120 volts 
d-c. supplied through a voltmeter from the small motor-generator 
set. A toggle switch is aiTanged on the switchboard so that 
either section of the fault bus may be measured. Those mea- 
sm’oments are made three times a day. 

With this apparatus it is not necessary to obLun a juairi bus 
outage to determine that the fault bus is in satisfjictoiy operating 
condition, 

I should ai>preciato it very much if Messrs. Stanley an<l 
Hornibrook would clear up a ])oini in tlieir paper which I have 
missed. It seems to me that, since pains were taken to insulate 
the apparatus connected to the fault bus f]‘om ground, very little 
additiomd benefit to fault bus operation could bo derived from 
insulating the Iniilding sections. Also, it seems that this would 
not materially decrease the possibility of a phase-to-phase short 
circuit, since a simultaneous flashovor of two diirorent phases 
would have to go to the fault bus which is a solid metallic circuit 
for all phases. 

R, Summerhayes: Tliis matter of protection against 
trouble on buses has been studied by some of the best brains in 
the electrical industry for the last twenty or thirty years. Only 
two well established systems of bus protection have resulted. 
One is this fault gi’ound bus, and the other is the differential 
protection. 

’ The differential protection, on account of the number of ctir- 
rent transformers and the difficulty of balancing them, is well 
adapted only to stations in which a small number of large circuits 
go from each bus section, like a station in which you step up to a 
high voltage, that is, one having a few large transformers and one 
or two generators connected to each bus section. In such a case 
the differential protection is relatively simple and is effective. 

In a station like Brunot Island, where you Jiave a large number 
of feeder circuits connected to each bus section, the differential 
protection is not only expensive but complicated, and, on account 
of the great amount of equipment involved, may not be so re¬ 
liable. The ground fault bus seems to be the best schemo. 
In using the ground fault bus, however, very closo attention must 
be paid to detail, as was done by the designers of this station. 
Every part of the building must be insulated from the other parts. 

There are other ways to accomplish the same thing. For 
instance, in each room, each bus section could consist of a number 
of steel cells, or the switches could be mounted on steel frame¬ 
work, and all of that steel framework supported on porcelain 
insulators and grounded only through a fault bus. That could be 
done inside of the building, or, as has been done in the State 
Line Generating Station, such a steel equipment could be erected 
outside of the buildings, and the posts supporting each bus 
section insulated from the ground and connected to the ground 
only through current transformers. .The State Line equipment 
offers an ideally easy way to arrange a fault bus. 

In arranging a fault bus and going through the difficulties of 
insulating the building and all the dose attention to detail, some 
expense is involved. In this case, apparently, this expense was 
justified, since it seems that one life has been saved by the 
quickness of the equipment in snuffing out the fault. A consider¬ 
able amount of expense is justified, aside from any question of 
safety to employees, by the fact that a bus trouble may be very 


serious, involving the shutting down of the whole station if the 
buses are not sectionalized. 

G. B. Dodds X From an operating standpoint 1 should like to 
say tlxat from the tests made on this installation, we are thor¬ 
oughly satisfied that this protection will function satisfactorily 
for faults inside of the station and that it will not operate for 
faults outside of the station. 

There are several reasons why wo feel it is proforablc to the 
standard differential protection, among which ai*o the increased 
sensitivity for small fault cuiTonts without increasing the danger 
of operating on outside faults; and the decreased probability of 
defective wiinng causing false operation for through faults. 
We had an example of this latter trouble when during a line 
fault wo dropped one complete bus section at one of our large 
stations duo to a ground on a current transformer lead. We also 
believe that fault ground bus protection will be maintained 
more easily than standard differential protection, and wo feel that 
tile insulation between different sections will improve rather than 
deteriorate as time goes on and the coiiorote dies out: 

In regard to the question asked coucorniiig the reason for using 
resistance in the neutral of our grounding bank rather than get¬ 
ting the necessary impedance by increasing the impedance of the 
grounding bank itself: one factor was the effect of tlus jiluuse 
angle of the fault current on the direction ground relays whi(}li we 
had instalkid on our system. These relays obtain potential from 
inside the delta of a sot of star-delta-coimeeted auxiliary pot.(mtial 
trausfurmors, and liave the greatest closing torque when the 
cuiTeut in the current coil of the roLay and the potential on tlie 
potential coil of the relay are in phase. 

We have found from tests that with reactance only in the 
neutral, relays of this type would reverse their polarity under 
some comlitions of fault, and also in case their polarity did not 
reverse, a very small amount of closing torque would be obtained 
due to the phase angle between tho current and potential. 

As we did not wish to discard all of the ground relays on our 
system, we retained the resistor in tho neutral of the grounding 
bank. However, there is now available a means of changing our 
relays over so that they will work properly on a system grounded 
tlirough a reactor, and we are considering tho use of a reactor in 
tho neutral of a new gi'ounding bank wliich is to be installiirl. 

D. D* Hi^^insx In the Chicago stations witli the fault ground 
bus over the lost two years we have had something like six or 
seven faults, and all of them have been cleared very promptly, 
and a minimum of damage has occurred. In one or two cases it 
was rather difficult to find where the fault had developed. We 
consider that the fault ground bus is one of the outstanding 
advancements in switch-house design. But I do want to point 
out that as long as we are grounding buses for the protootioii of 
workmen, we are not entirely free from the hazards of three- 
phase bus short circuits which are beyond the scope of fault bus 
protection. That is one thing that the designers must keep in mind. 

F* G« Hornibrook: Mr. Hamill asked a question concerning 
the need for insulating the various sections of tho building one 
from the other, since pains had been taken to insulate the equip¬ 
ment to which the fault ground bus was attached. 

This question is misleading and shows that we have not made 
entirely clear just what equipment is insulated from the building 
construction. On the twelve uninsulated fault ground circuits 
connection is made to equipment which is anchored solidly into 
the building construction so that the reinforcing steel in the walls 
and ceilings as well as the bases of the equipment are maintained 
at ground potential. The only case in which equipment is 
insulated from the building construction is when such equipment 
is connected to a fault circuit that has crossed an insulated 
building split which is the case with bus tie oil circuit breakers 
and certain disconnect switches. Equipment associated with the 
synchronizing bus tie circuits is also insulated from the building 
construction since the fault ground bus protection of these circuits 
overlaps that of the main bus protection and must be kept sepa¬ 
rate and selective. 
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Synopsi8,-^The appreciable increase in the rating of generators, the present standard voltages of generation, the necessity for in^ 
generating stations, and interconnected systems has resulted in large ct'easing the values of generated voltage, and the design, manufacture 
currents to he handled by generators, circuit breakers, reactors, ing, and operating problems involved in building kigh^^voltage turbine 
cables, and station bus structures. This paper covers a discussion generators, 

of the limitations on large generators and generating equipment by * * ♦ » ♦ 


A t the present time serious consideration is being 
given to increasing materially the generated 
voltages of steam-turbine generators. Generators 
of higher output are being required to meet the needs of 
growing loads. The increased currents which must be 
handled have imposed heavy duties on equipment such 
as circuit breakers, switches, cables, reactors, and other 
auxiliary apparatus. On account of the limitations of 
such equipment and the growing cost and complication 
of handling heavy currents, it is thought desirable to 
increase the generator voltage which will allow a corre¬ 
sponding decrease in current. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the power companies in 
this country generate at either 13,200 or 18,800 volts 
and most of the remainder at 11,000,12,000, and 12,800 
volts. During the last three years several large genera¬ 
tors have been built with 22,000-volt windings and 
even higher voltages are being considered., 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the effect of 
increased generated voltage on the manufacture, cost, 
performance, dimensions, and reliability of large turbo 
generators. The paper is not intended to cover other 
phases of the matter such as reduced central station 
cost or decreased losses. These things must be deter¬ 
mined for each particular station or power system on the 
basis of cost, performance, reliability, and life of the 
combined generating and distributing equipment. 

It should be pointed out that in the majority of cases 
in this coxmtry higher voltages are not needed for the 
sake of facilitating the transnoission and distribution of 
electrical energy. In most cases it would still be 
necessary to use step-up transformers. Most of the 
generating stations are located considerable distances 
away from the distribution centers and consequently 
ratho* high transmission voltages are required which 
would necessitate using step-up transformers even 
though the generated voltages were doubled. 

Two oilier points should be ipentioned. The first 
is that from the standpoint of the generator alone it is 
possible to build very large machines at the present 
voltages. It is feasible to build 4-pole, 60-cycle, 
1800 rev. per min., single-unit generators with present 
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standard 11,000 to 13,800 voltage windings for ratings 
up to 125,000 kv-a. at 80 per cent power factor. The 
data in Table I are arranged to show the currents, 
number of conductors, number of slots, number of 
parallel circuits, and the winding arrangement for 
turbine generators of representative ratings from 
62,500 kv-a. to 187,500 kv-a. for various voltages. 

TABLE I 

STATOR CURRENT, CONDUCTOR, AND SLOT 
REQUIREMENTS ROB 4-POLE, 1800-REV. PER MIN. 
TURBINE GENERATORS AT DIFFERENT VOLTAGES 


Kv-a. 

Volts 

11,000 

Volts 

12,000 

Volts 

13.800 

Volts 

16,500 

Volts 

22,000 

Volts 

33,000 

62,500 Kv-a. 

Amperes.... 

3280 

3000 

2610 

2186 

1640 

1092 

Oonductors. 

80.76 

88.4 

101.4 

121. 

161.5 

242. 

Slots. 

84.0 

GO 

72 

60 

72 

60 

Oounectioti. 

YY 

YYYY 

YYYY 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Oonductors per slot. 

2 

6 

6 

2 

2 

4 

Amperes per slot,.., 

3280 

4600 

3920 

4370 

3280 

4368 

75,000 Kv-a. 







Amperes. 

3935 

3605 

3140 

2625 

1970 

1312 

Oonductors. 

67.4 

73.6 

84.4 

101 

134.5 

202 

Slots. 

72.0 

72.0 

84.0 

64.0 

66.0 

54.0 

Connection. 

YY 

YY 

YY 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Oonductors per slot. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Amperes per slot.... 

3935 

3605 

3140 

6260 

8940 

6248 

93,750 Kv-a. 







Amperes. 

4915 

4600 

3920 

3280 

2460 

1640 

Oonductors........ 

54 

58 

67.7 

80.75 

107.8 

161.5 

Slots... 

54 

60 

72 

84 

54 

54 

Connection. 

YY 

YY 

YY 

YY 

Y 

YY 

Oonductors per slot. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Amperes per slot.... 

4916 

4600 

3920 

3280 

4020 

4920 

126,000 Kv-a. 







Amperes. 

6560 

6010 

5230 

4376 

3280 

2190 

Oonductors. 

40.3 

44 

60.7 

00.5 

80.75 

121 

Slots. 

72 

84 

54 

60 

78 

60 

Connection. 

AA 

AA 

YY 

YY 

YY 

Y 

Oonductors per slot. 

2 

2 

2 

* 2 

2 

2 

Amperes per slot.... 

3800 

3470 

5230 

4376 

3280 

4380 

187,500 Kv-a. 







Amperes. 

9835 

0020 

7886 

6555 

4920 

3280 

Oonductors. 

27 

29.4 

33.8 

40.5 

53.8 

80.8 

Slots. 

.... 

• « • • 


• • • • 

54. 

60. 

Oonnection. 

.... 

• •.« 



YY 

YYYY 

Oonductors per slot. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • t • 

2 

6 

Amperes per slot.... 



.... 

.... 

4920 

4920 


These data are based on madiines designed for 80 pa: 
cent power factor conditions and operate at approxi¬ 
mately unity short circuit ratio. It is apparent from 
the data in this table that from the standpoint of 
required number of conductors and stator slots, the 
most satisfactory voltage range for large turbine genera¬ 
tors is from 13,800 to 22,000 volts. 

The other point is that the limit in circuit-breaker 
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duty can also be met by providing the generator with 
two or more independent windings and by separating 
the generating station and system into units which are 
tied together only at points on either a high-tension 
or a low-tension network. 

These alternatives should of course be considered 
though they cannot be fully discussed here. 

Problems Involved in the Manufacture op 
High-Voltage Generator Windings 

Type of Insulation. The most important problem in¬ 
volved in the design and construction of high-voltage ro- 
tating machines is the insulation of the stator windings. 
A satisfactoiy insulation material for use on the strands, 
conductors, and coils of high-voltage windings should 
conform to the following specification requirements: 

1. High breakdown strength when subjected to 
voltage. 

2. Low dielectric losses at normal operating voltages 
and at test voltages. 

3. High resistance to corona and static discharges. 

4. Non-hygroscopic. 

5. Relatively high thermal conductivity so that the 
stator copper losses can be dissipated with a minimum 
temperature drop through the insulation. 

6. Sufficient mechanical strength and fiexibility 
for applying it to the strands, conductors, and coils in a 
satisfactory manner. 

7. Resistance to vibration and movement. 

Mica is the only material available at the present time 
which approaches ■ all of these desired characteristics. 
Its most serious limitation is that it is available only in 
small sheets or fiakes, and does not have high mechani¬ 
cal strength. In order to put mica in such shape that 
it can be applied to conductors as insulation, it is neces¬ 
sary to apply it to a paper or cloth base to give sufficient 
mechanical strength. The desired degree of flexibility 
is obtained by using relatively thin flakes and building 
up layers of overlapping flakes, together with a satis¬ 
factory bonding material. The characteristics of the 
bonding material should correspond to the desirable 
characteristics of the insulating material. It is es¬ 
pecially essential that the amount of bond and its vapor 
pressure be low, so that gases will not be liberated when 
subjected to heat and cause looseness in the insulation 
layers, and swelHng or bulging of the insulation at the 
xmsupported sections. The built-up insulation be 
made in the form of tape or wide sheets, and applied to 
the coils in these forms. 

• Treated cloth is also a satisfactory insulating material. 

It is stronger mechanically and more flexible than mica 
tape, and when properly impregnated has a higher 
voltage breakdown strength. Its most serious limita-. 
tion is that it is susceptible to injury from corona, 
stetic discharges, and high temperatures. Its applica¬ 
tion is conflned to parts of the coils, connectors, and 
leads whi<± are of unfavorable shape, and difficult to 
insulate with mica tape, and which operate at relatively 


low temperatures and are free from corona and static 
discharges. 

After doing a large amount of development work and 
making tests on imulated coils, it is felt that the insula¬ 
tion materials which are used on present lower voltage 
windings, are satisfactory for higher voltage windings. 
It is necessary to give more care and supervision to the 
manufacturing operations in building the insulation, 
appl 3 dng it to the coils, handling the coils through the 
respective manufacturing processes, assembling the 
coils in the machine, making insulation tests, and con¬ 
ditioning the machine prior to going into service. 

ApplitMion of Insulation to High-VoUage Stator Coils. 
In building coils for high-voltage generator windings, 
ffie individual strands and conductors of multiple turn 
coils are insulated throughout the entire length with 
mica tape. The company with which the writer is affili¬ 
ated uses micarta folium wrappers for the straight part 
of the coil sides. The end turns, connectors, and 
leads are insulated with mica tape, treated cloth tape, 
or a combination of both kinds of tape. The micarta 
folium insiflation used on the straight portion of the coil 
has been improved during the past few years by the 
introduction of a bonding material which has a lower 
dielectric loss, higher breakdown strength, and greater 
flexibility than the older type bond. The increased 
flexibility of the wrapper makes it feasible to use a 
grater percentage of mica in the micarta folium. The 
micarta folium wrapper is in one piece with respect to 
the length of the coil side, and is wrapped on and baked 
simultaneously by means of an electrically heated auto¬ 
matic wrapping machine. All coils are “steam” 
pressed on the straight parts after insulating in order to 
remove the volatile matter and obtain a more compact 
insulation free from air spaces. The treated tape on the 
end turns, connectors, etc., is applied by hand. Special 
attention is given to the design and actual manufactur¬ 
ing operations in making the joint between the two 
kinds of insulation, so that it will satisfactorily with¬ 
stand the voltage stresses which exist imder actual 
operating conditions. 

Tests on Insulation for High-VoUage Windings. The 
use of treated cloth tape on the end turns for the coil 
insulation is desirable on account of the fact that with 
its greater mechanical strength than nodca tape, it can 
be applied more tightly, and a more compact insulation 
obtain^. Numerous tests have been conducted to 
determine whether the end insulation and the joint be- 
tw^n the mica folium and the end insulation were 
^tisfactory for high-voltage windings. Coils were 
insulated on the ends with treated doth tape and with 
several grades of mica tape. The mica tape was vacuum 
treated before being applied to the coils. All tests were 
made at usual room temperatures. The average value 
of breakdown voltage for the coils insulated with mica 
tape for 13,200-volt normal operation was approxi¬ 
mately 75 kv. and for the coils with an equal thickness 
of treated cloth insulation, the breakdown voltage was 
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100 kv. Mica tape for 22,000-volt operation failed at 
an average value of approximately 100 kv., whereas 
coils insulated with an equal thickness of treated cloth 
withstood approximately 140 kv. The voltage was 
applied momentarily in all cases. All of the test results 
indicated that treated cloth tape is more satisfactory for 
insulating the end windings than mica tape and that 
25 to 50 per cent greater test voltage can be withstood. 
The test results indicate that mica tape is also a satisfac¬ 
tory insulation for the end turns and other related parts. 

A test bar approximately 8 ft. long was made to repre¬ 
sent a section of a stator coil for a large capacity 
22,000-volt turbine generator. The bar was insulated 
with micarta folium suitable for 22,000-volt service, 
and the ends were covered with micarta tubes in order 
to obtain sufficient creepage for testing at high voltages. 
The joints between the micarta folium insulation on the 
bar and the micarta tubes were sealed with treated cloth 
tape. The bar was tested at 65 kv. for one minute and 
did not fail. The test voltage was then raised to 100 
kv. and held for 30 seconds and no failure occurred. 
In making the test, the, tin-foil grounding sheath was 
extended out over the joint, whereas in an actual 
generator, a long creepage distance is provided from the 
joint to groimd. Built-up sections with 22,000-volt 
micarta folium insulation have been tested at 175 to 200 
kv. momfflitarily without failure. 

Steps have been taken to eliminate corona and static 
discharge around the end windings during testing and 
under normal operating conditions. In the slot portion, 
the coil is covered with asbestos tape, and a relatively 
high resistance conducting material is applied to this 
portion of the coil. No slot cell is used and the entire 
embedded surface of the coil is at groimd potential; 
consequently, no static discharge can take place from 
the coil surface ground/ The ends of the coils are 
covered with a layer of asbestos tape which acts as a 
high-resistance conductor and decreases the amount 
of discharge at the end of the slot and around the end 
windings. 

With higher voltage windings, it is felt necessary to 
keep metallic structural parts remote from the end 
windings in order to decrease corona and reduce the 
voltage stress on the end portions of the winding. The 
coil ends are roped down to micarta coil supports which 
are distributed around the end winding periphery at 
frequent intervals. Fig. 1 shows the coil ends and 
method of bracing, which is to be us^ on large 22,000- 
volt, 1800-rev. per min. turbine generators. In the 
case of higher voltage stator windings, the mechanical 
stresses on tiie end turns are reduced due to the fact 
tiiat the currents are smaller. Hence, the coil end 
bracing is a less difficult mechanical problem than for 
the case of lower voltage machines of the same rating. 

Insidation Tests. It is necessary, in the construction 
of higher voltage generators, to increase the magnitude 
of the voltage for the insulation tests at the different 
stages of the manufacturing operations, and the difficul¬ 


ties involved in making the insulation tests increase very 
rapidly as the test voltages are increased. In view of 
the fact that the dielectric losses increase very fast for 
high voltages, it is felt advisable to consider the neces¬ 
sity for maintaining the test voltages for appreciable 
lengths of time. With the prolonged high-voltage test, 
the insulation heating due to dielectric losses and sur¬ 
face creepage may become so great that injury to the 
insulation will result, and the test actually produce 
more harm than good. It is believed that the present 
standardized final, test voltages of twice normal plus 
1000 for one minute can be satisfactorily met for 
22,000-volt machines. However, for final test voltages 
in excess of 50 kv., the length of test should be materi¬ 
ally reduced. A shorter time of voltage application 


Treated Maple Blocks 



Fig. 1—Showing Method op Bbacing Coil Ends on 
22,000-VOLT Genebatob 

should be satisfactory to locate any defects in the 
insulation, and would be considerably less liable to 
injure the insulation by excessive heating. If desired, 
two or more tests of shortear duration could be made with 
sufficient time interval between tests to permit the 
insulation to cool. 

Shape of Condmtors and Voltage Gradient. In de¬ 
signing the conductors of high-voltage windings, special 
consideration must be given to the shape of the conduc¬ 
tors in ordm" to limit the potential stresses at different 
sections of the insulation. It is not only necessary that 
the average voltage po: unit thickness of insulating 
material be kept within the |safe working range, but 
stress concentration due to sharp comers and edges 
must be avoided. The circular conductor is the ideal 
shape from the standpoint of mmiTnnni stress con¬ 
centration. Fig. 2 shows tihe electrostatic field for a 
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circular conductor with insulation thickness required for 
a 22,000-volt winding. For a given total voltage to 
ground, the series concentric cylindrical conductor 
arrangement is the ideal arrangement from the stand¬ 
point of minimum potential gradients, as shown by 
Pigs. 3 and 4. This type of conductor was used in the 
construction of a 3S,000-volt turbine generator by the 



PiQ. 2 


Pig. 3 


Pig. 2—CtrnvES showing Gradient and Vodtagb Drop 
Across Insulation for a Singde-Coub Conductor 

Pig. 3—Curves showing Gradient and Voltage Drop 
Across Insulation with Concentric Conductors 


Parsons Manufacturing Company. Figs. 2, 3, and 4 
have been reproduced from a paper by Messrs. Parsons 
and Rosen describing this generator which will be dis¬ 
cussed more fully in subsequent paragraphs. 

With the American type of construction in which it 



Pig. 4—Sections through Conductor Barb 


is considered necessary and essential that the coils be 
placed in opra slots, it naturally follows that the con¬ 
ductors are rectangular in shape. If standard rec¬ 
tangular copper sections were used for the strands, the 
built-up conductor and coil would have relatively sharp 
comers, and there woidd be stress concentration at 
these points. The dectric field for a conductor with 
square corners is shown in Pig. 6. In this particular 
case, the field would be as shown in Pig. 6, if the corners 
of the coils were provided with a radius equal to one- 


quarter of the copper width. Since the present practise 
is to transpose strands of the conductor in the buried 
part of the coil, it becomes a difficult and expensive 
proposition to put the necessary radii on the respective 
strands by hand. In this connection, it is felt that a 
half-round strip or strip with well-rounded corners, 
should be placed at the top and bottom edges of the top 
and bottom coils respectively. This strip would be 
insulated from all of the strands except possibly one 
and provided with the usual amount of strand insula¬ 
tion. This strand would assume the potential of the 



Pig. 6a—Eleotrostatic Field 
Rectangular conductor with square corners. ($3,000-volt insulation) 



Fig. 5n—V oltb and Vodth pkk Inch 
K octangular conductor with square cornerH. (33,000-volt insulation) 


conductor to which it is applied, and would aid ma¬ 
terially in reducing the stress concentration at the 
corners as shown in Pig. 7. In all of these cases, the 
outside surface of the coil is provided with an asbestos 
tape covering which is filled with a high-resistance 
grounding compound. The electrostatic fields' are 
based on the outside surface of the coil being at ground 
potential. As a further means of reducing the concen¬ 
tration of stress on different parts of, the insulation, it 
is proposed that equipotential surfaces be provided at 
different intervals in the insulation. The wrappers can 
be applied in approximately three parts, and conducting 
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films can be located at the coraers of the coil over 
restricted sections, and thus establishes definite poten¬ 
tial surfaces. The type of conducting material and its 
arrangement can be controlled so that no resistance 
losses of appreciable magnitude are introduced due to 
circulating currents. The magnitude and distribution of 
the electrostatic field are shown in Pig. 8. 

Tfmperaiure Gradient through Insulation. It is 



Rectangular conductor with round corners. (83,000*volt insulation) 



Fig. 6b—^Volts and Vodts bkb Inch 
R isctiitiKular conductors with round comers. (33,000-volt insulation) 

necessary in the construction of higher voltage windings 
to use an increased thickness of insulation on the stator 
coils. There will be a corresponding increase in the 
temperature drop through the insulation in dissipating 
the stator copper loss. After the unit is placed in 
operation, the insulation is subjected to difficult service 
conditions on account of the relative movement be¬ 
tween the insulation and the copper due to appreciable 
temperature differences. Whether this increased duty 
on the insulation will appreciably reduce the life of the 
winding below that now obtained on lower voltage 
machines can only be determined after several years of 
operation. 


Effect of Increased Voltages on Generator 
Cost, Weight, and Perforbjance 
In extending the design of any apparatus into un¬ 
known regions, there is a forced necessity for basing 
engineering judgment and conclusions on past experi¬ 
ences, and present available information. There are 
insufficient data available at the present time to deter¬ 
mine the best thickness of the insulation for the higher 
voltage generator windings. With a given t 3 ^e of 
insulation, the optimum thiclcness of insulation must be 
based on a compromise between the average volts per 
inch of insulation and the total thermal drop through 
the insulation due to the stator winding copper loss. 
Based on experience with micarta folium insulation on 


c 



Fio. 7 a—^Elbotrostatic Fiedd 


Rectangular conductor with half round atrip on top. (83,00()<-v6lt 

insulation) 



FlO. 7 b—VOLTB AND VOLTS VEll INCH 

Rectangular conductor with half-round strip on top. (33,000-volt 

insulation) 

13,200-volt machines, it is believed that the insulation 
thickness should be increased approximately 45 and 
110 per cent respectively for 22,000- and 33,000-volt 
windings. The data in Table II have been arranged 
to show the total space required for micarta folium 
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insulation for different voltages and slot combinations 
on 4-pole, 1800-rev. per min., 60-cycle turbine 
generators. 



Rectangular conductor with round comers. Three conducting films 
equally spaced in insulation, completely surroimding conductor (33 000- 
volt insulation) 



Fig. 8b—^Volts and Volts per Inch 


Rectangular conductor with round comers. Three conducting films 
equally spaced in insulation, completely surrounding conductor, all of 
equal length. (33,000-volt Insulation) 


insulation space is required for the 33,000-volt winding 
than for the 13,200-volt winding. If the 33,000-volt 
winding necessitated the use of 84 slots, an increase in 
the total insulation space of approximately 200 per 


B 



Fig. 9a—Electrostatic Field 

Rectangular conductor with half round strip on top. Three conducting 
films equally spaced in insulation, completely surrounding conductor. 
(33,000-volt Insulation) 
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Fig. 9b—^Volts and Volts per Inch 



Fig. 8c—^Volts and Volts per Inch 

Rectangular conductor with roimd comers. Three conducting flirwia 
equally spaced in insulation, completely surrounding conductor; length 
adjusted to give equal areas under films. (33,000-volt insulation) 

On the basis of the data in this table, 40 per cent 
greater total insulation ^ace is required for a stator 
with 84 slots than for 60 slots for any given voltage, and 
for any given slot combination, 110 per cent more 


Rectangular conductor with half-round strip on top. Three conducting 
films equally spaced in insulation, completely surrounding conductor, 
all of equal length. (33,000-volt insulation) 
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Fig. 9c—^Volts and Volts per Inch 


Rectangular conductor with half-round strip on top. Three conducting 
films equally spaced in insulation, completely surrounding conductor; 
length adjusted to give equal areas under films. (33,000-volt insuladon) 

c^t would be required over that for a 13,800-volt 
winding with a 60-slot stator core. In the case of the 
lower voltage windings, the handicap of increased 
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insulation space for the larger number of slots and conse¬ 
quent reduction in available space for the copper is more 
than offset by the increase in the external surface of the 
copper for dissipating the copper losses. However, in 
the case of higher voltage machines, the total insulation 
^ace required is so great that no space is available for 
the copper with the larger munber of slots, and it is 
necessary to use a relatively small number of slots. 

With the increased thickness of insulation on the 
coils for high-voltage windings, it is necessary to work 
the stator copper at a lower current density on account 

TABLE II" 

INSULATION SPACE REQUIRED FOR 4-POLE, 
1800-REV. PER MIN., OO-CYOLB TURBINE 
GENERATORS WOUND FOR DIFFERENT VOLTAGES 


Per cent of stator periphery required for different voltages 


No. of slots 

11,000 

13,200 

16,600 

22,000 

33,000 

64 

12.0 

13.9 

16.3 

20.2 

30.2 

60 

13.2 

16.4 

18.1 

22.4 

33.6 

66 

14.6 

17.0 

19.9 

24.7 

37.0 

72 

16.0 

18.5 

21.7 

26.9 

40.3 

78 

17.3 

20.1 

28.6 

29.1 

43.7 

84 

18.7 

21.6 

26.3 

31.4 

47.0 


of the higher thermal drop through the insulation. This 
means that a greater percentage of the stator periph^y 
is required for the stator copper than for lower voltage 
machines. With the greater space required for insula¬ 
tion and stator coppa-, it is necessary to increase the 
length of the stator core in order to keep the TUflgrnfttimTig 
flux density in the teeth within a range of safe working 
values. If the rating and voltage are such that a larger 
number of stator slots is required, the length of the 
machine will have to be increased further, on account of 
the additional insulation requirements. Preliminary 
studies and estimated costs indicate that the manufac¬ 
turing cost of a 22,000-volt turbine generator of rela¬ 
tively large capacity would be approximately 20 to 25 
per cent more tiian that of a generator of the same rating 
wound for a suitable lower voltage. Similarly, the 
increase in cost for a 83,000-volt generator would be on 
the order of 40 to 50 per cent. There would be a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the weight and dimensions of 
generators when built for high-voltage service. 

The efficiency of such units would be reduced due to 
the greater bearing and windage friction losses on 
account of the increased rotor weight and dimensions 
and increased load and excitation losses. With the 
relatively small number of wide slots which are required 
the ratio of slot opening to air gap will be materially 
increased, and this will result in an increase in the rotor 
pole face losses. It is expected that the efficiency of the 
high-voltage machines will be from 0.25 to 0.5 per cent 
less than for a suitable lower-voltage machine. Whether 
such units can be justified from the cost and perform¬ 
ance standpoints depends on the savings that can be 
made in the cost and performance of circuit breakers, 
cables, and other related auxiliary equipment. 


History op High-Voltage Synchronous Machines 
In the United States 

The earliest high-voltage synchronous m achine built 
by the Westinghouse Company was a 6000-kw., 
16,500-volt, 50-cycle, 750-rev. per min. turbine genera¬ 
tor for the Edison Electric Company of Los Angeles in 
1906. A 15,000-kv-a., 18,000-volt, 50-60-cycle fre¬ 
quency changer set was built for the Southern California 
Edison Company in 1919. Synchronous condensers of 
5000-, 10,000-, and 15,000-kv-a. rating at 18,000 volts 
were built for the same company in 1921 and 1923. 
These machines have experienced no cases of stator 
winding trouble since installation. 

The 11,000-volt, single-phase tiurbine generators for 
the Norfolk and Western, New York, New Haven,.and 
Hartford, and Virginian Railways Companies are 
provided with 19,000-volt insulation on the stator 
windings and are operated with one terminal grounded. 
The electric potential between the main insulated lead 
and grounded lead is 11,000 volts and is therefore 40 
per cent higher than the voltage between terminal and 
neutral of a three-phase 13,800-volt machine when 
operating with grounded neutral. These machines 
have been in continuous service since 1915 and 1924 
respectively. At the present time, a 70,600-kv-a., 
22,000-volt, 1800-rev. per min. turbine generator is on 
order for the Northern Indiana Public Service Co. and 
will be placed in service during 1930. 

High-Voltage Generatms by the General Electric 
Company. The following machines of 16,600 volts and 
above have been built by the General Electric 
Company. 


SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS (SALIENT POLE) 


No. of 
each 
rating 

Rating 

Date of 
Installation 

2 

12,600-kY>a., 500 rev. per min., 22,000 volts, 50 cycles 

1919 

1 

15,000 kv-a., 900 rev. per min., 24,000 volts, 60 cycles 

Under 

construction 

2 

12,600 600 “ :* ** 22,000 volts, 60 cycles 

Turbine Generators 

1928 

1 

100,000-kv-a., 1500 rev. per min., 16,500 volts, 50 cycles 

1028 

2 

61,766-kv-a., 1800 rev. per min., 22,000 volts, 60 cycles 

1928-1929 

2 

72,941-kv-a., 1800 rev. per min., 22,000 volts, 60 cycles 

1929 

1 

89,411-lcv-a., 1800 rev. per min., 22,000 volts, 60 cycles 

1029 

1 

100.000-kv-a.. 1600 rev. per min., 16,600 vplts, 60 cycles 

Under . 
construction 

2 

116,667-kv-a., 1800 rev. per min., 22,000 volts, 60 cycles 

Under 

construction 


HighrVoUage Gmerators by the AUis-Chalmers 
Company. An 1800-rev. per min., 115,000-kw., 95 per 
cent-power factor, 18,000-volt generator is being built by 
the Allis-Chahners Company for the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois. This unit is expected 
to be placed in service during the early part of 1931. 

High-Voltage Generator by the Parsons Company. 
During the past year, a 26,000-kw., 33,000-volt, 3000- 
rev. per min., 60-cycle turbine generator was built by 
the Parsons Mfg. Company for the North Metropolitan 
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Electric Power Supply Company of England. A 
complete description of this machine was given by 
Messrs. Parsons and Rosen in the Proceedings of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers in the early part of 
1929. Since this is the first large capacity 33,000-volt 
generator to be placed in service, it seems advisable to 
call attention to some of the outstanding design fea¬ 
tures and compare them in a general way with the type 
of design of American-made machines. 

This machine is interesting from design and construc¬ 
tion standpoints, in that cylindrically-shaped concentric 
conductors. Fig. 4, are used in the stator winding, and 
partially closed circular-shaped stator slots are provided 
in the stator core. With this construction, the insu¬ 
lated conductor must be inserted in the circular tunnel¬ 
shaped slots at the ends of the machine and pushed 
through the entire core length. This requirement 
practically precludes the possibility of obtaining a snug 
fit between the conductor insulation and the perimeter 
of the circular slots. The inevitable looseness of the 
coil sides in the slots permits air spaces to exist and 
gives a poor heat transfer constant from the insulation 
to the stator iron which results in higher stator winding 
temperatures. It also leaves the coil free to vibrate, 
which may result in damage to the insulation. A 
further disadvantage of the bar and end connection type 
of winding used on this machine is the difficulty of 
making the electrical and insulation joints between the 
bar and end connectors at the ends-of the stator core on 
account of the restricted space for working. These 
conditions do not exist to any appreciable extent in the 
case of machines of American design in which the con¬ 
ventional type of open rectangular-shaped slots is used. 
In assembling the coils in open rectangular-shaped 
slots, it is only necessary to push the coil radially 
through the depth of the slot and side packing can be 
readily applied, hence a snug fit can be obtained at all 
points. 

The cylindrically-shaped coil sides of the 33,000-volt 
machine consist of the concentric conductors, and each 
conductor is provided with insulation equivalent to 
approximately one-third of the total insulation thick¬ 
ness necessary for full voltage from line to neutral. 
The conductors of each phase are arranged in three 
groups, and the three groups connected in series. 
The group nearest the neutral point of the winding 
consists of all of the outer conductors and the group 
nearest the lead terminals consists of the central con¬ 
ductors. With this winding connection system, the 
total insulation limits the breakdown to groimd and the 
voltage gradient on the insulation is reduced due to the 
fact that definite series voltages are applied at definite 
points in the insulation. The cylindrically-shaped 
conductor lends itself readily to the application of the. 
insulation and is free of comers which introduce high 
electrostatic stress concentrations. The disadvantage 
of this type of conductor is that for a given copper 
section the surface available for dissipating the copper 


loss is a minimum. The watts loss due to the central 
conductor must flow across the total or three insulation 
thicknesses, whereas the losses of the other two con¬ 
ductors flow across one and two thicknesses of insula¬ 
tion respectively. With rectangular-shaped conduc¬ 
tors, the heat dissipating surface is appreciably larger 
per conductor, and the loss of each conductor is dis¬ 
sipated through the total thickness of insulation ad¬ 
jacent to the conductor. When comparing the relative 
conductor and insulation dimensions given in the paper 
by Messrs. Parsons and Rosen, with a three-conductor 
rectangular-shaped coil side on the basis of the same 
copper sections and same total thickness of insulation, 
the thermal drop in the insulation would be from 25 to 
75 per cent greater for the cylindrical-shaped conductor. 
The actual increase in theimal drop through the insula¬ 
tion depends on the ratio of surface area of the rectangu¬ 
lar and circular-shaped conductors. With the total 
thickness of insulation required on a 33,0()0-volt ma¬ 
chine, the increase in the stator copper temperatures 
would therefore be approximately 7.0 to 21 deg. 
higher for this cylindrical concentric conductor type of 
coil side. 

The coils farthest remote from the neutral or ground 
potential have only two conductors, and additional 
insulation is provided to give greater protection against 
voltage stresses due to potential surges. This feature 
can be handled in a similar and equally effective manner 
with the American type of rectangular shaped coils. 
At the present time, .experimental investigations are 
under way to determine the voltage distribution be¬ 
tween turns when the stator winding of a synchronous 
machine is subjected to voltage surges of different 
shaped wave fronts. It is hoped that this investigation 
will determine whether there is a need for providing 
additional insulation on the end turns. 

The data covering the electrical characteristics of the 
generator show that the short-circuit ratio is only 0.6, 
whereas a short-circuit ratio of approximately unity is 
required by an increasing number of American central 
station companies. The efficiency of the generator, 
which is given as 96.6 per cent at 25,000 kw., 80 per 
cent power factor, is approximately 0.5 to 0.76 per cent 
lower than the corresponding efficiency of a 60-cycle, 
1800 rev. per min. American generator of the same 
rating, except wound for one of the present standard 
voltages. 

Summary and Conclusions 

At the present time, there is a definite need for 
materially increasing the generated voltage of large 
steam-turbine generators due primarily to the limita¬ 
tions in the current-carrying capacity of the oil-filled 
type of circuit breakers and to the increased cost of 
switches, reactors, and cables for the relatively high 
current values at present standard voltages.. Based on 
the results of tests and research development, and on 
the operating Kq)erience with several 18,000-volt 
synchronous condensers and 11,000-volt single-phase 
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turbine generators which are provided with 19,000-volt 
insulation and operate with one terminal grounded, it is 
felt that turbine generators wound for voltages between 
16,500 and 25,000 volts should give satisfactory opera¬ 
tion, provided adequate judgment and precautions are 
followed in their operation. It would not be recom¬ 
mended that a high-voltage generator be connected 
directly to a transmission line or distribution system 
unless the existing conditions were such that the wind¬ 
ings would not be subjected to potential surges of 
dangerous magnitude. The cost of a 22,000-volt 
turbine generator will be 20 to 25 per cent more than for 
a similarly rated machine of suitable lower voltage. 
In the case of large capacity units, the increase in cost 
and reduction in efficiency of performance will probably 
be more than offset by the reduction in cost of step-up 
transformers, cables, and bus bars. 

In the case of 33,000-volt machines, there is no 
operating experience available for such voltages; 
consequently, it will be necessary to complete a com¬ 
prehensive program of research development and obtain 
reliable operating data on 22,000-volt generators 
before concluding that it is feasible to build satisfactory 
33,000-volt generators. As the situation now stands, 
the building of a 33,000-volt machine of relatively large 
capacity and great importance should be undertaken 
jointly by the manufacturer and purchaser, ss a devel¬ 
opment proposition. 
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Discussion 

R. W. Wiesemans Mr. LalToon has jjivon us a very iiiterest- 
iug papur on armaturo insulation, of syno.lironous inaohinory. 
TJiis p{ipor shows very oloai-ly tliat prosont day voltages oiTer 
no limitations to the sisje of synchronous machines. 

In th<3 paper, it is stated that treated cloth tape is mechani¬ 
cally stronger than mica tape. Tliis is quite true wJien tJwi 
tapes alone and the application of the tapes are considered. 
We aro not, however, so much interested in the tape as wo are 
in the finished insulation on the coil or bar. When mica tape 
or mica shoot insulation is securely cemented to a coil, it has a 
mechanical advantage over treated cloth insulation for largo 
coils because mica will stand more compression and more 
handling than cloth insulation. 

Treated cloth tape can no doubt be applied to the end portions 
of the coil more tightly than mica tape. On the other hand, if 
the mica is applied to the coil with a reasonable degree of tight¬ 
ness, thoroughly filled by a vacuum process, and then cushion- 
pressed and cemented at high temperature to the coppe^r, a 
superior insulation will result. 

We aro in full agreement with the statement that low-voltage 
insulations are satisfactory for higher voltages, provided they 
can be thoroughly filled and protected from corona and high 
temperatures. This is somewhat difficult to do in air-cof)led 
machines and so on large important machines all mica coils are 
recommended. 


I, should like to ask Mr. Lafioon why the mica tape was 
vacuum-treated before it was applied to tlie coil. This treat¬ 
ment may make the tape dry and stiff and it may be difficult t;o 
apply it to the coil tightly. Mica tape must bo quite flexible so 
tJiat it can bo applied readily and it should be dried or cured 
after it has been applied to the coil. 

'I’ho paper states that test results at room temperature indi¬ 
cated that cloth tape is more satisfactory for insulating tlie end 
windings than mica tape because the cloth tape stands 25 to 50 
per cent more test voltage. These tests do not give a fair (com¬ 
parison between (doth and mica. Cloth will always stand a 
higlmr sliort-timo voltage than mica at room temptcraturo. 
Under actual operating conditions of higher teinperaturccs and 
continuously applied voltage, the mUtth will usually stand, a 
higher vcjltage and last longer than any .kind of varnislKsl fabric 
insulation. 

Perhaps another reason why the mica did not compare so 
fav(jrably with olotJi is because the mica was not completely 
filled. To obtain the best r(3siilts with mica tape insulation, all 
voids must bo eliminated by thoroughly filling tlie mica with an 
insulating compound and the mica must bo cushion pressed into 
a solid mass and securely conienled to the copper. 

Asbestos tape is a very efftKitive slot armor and grounding 
sheath for the slot T)ort.ion of the coil. This tape should not be 
c.an-ied too far around the end portion of the coil because the 
surface hsakago cumuits may overJieat the end winding. 

Tlie rounding of sharp corners on high-voltage armature 
conductors is a step in the right direction not only because high- 
voltage si.resses are reduced but also because the insulation itself 
will not be damaged so readily as when, it is bent around sliai'p 
coriK^rs. Below 25,000 volts it is perhaps not so economical to 
emifioy specially shajied conductors with round corners, but in 
the region of 33,OCX) volts, conductors Avhich give more uniform 
voltage stresses in the insulation can certainly be used to 
advantage. 

In conclusion, our experience with high-voltage all-mica 
insulation has shown tliat the mica must be securely cemented to 
the (topper and completely filled by a vacuum pressure iirtxicss. 
It must be a homogeneous insulation (without joints) throughout 
the entire periphery of the coil, and it must bo protected from 
corona and high-voltage gradients by suitable grounding sheatJis. 

P. L. Aljer: 1 agree with*the author in his broad conclusions, 
that standard insulating materials and methods can be success- 
fnlly applied in machines up to 33,000 volts, and that a voltage 
of about 22,000 is economically dtssirablo on the largc^st turbine 
g(jnerators. 

I am not iii full accord witli Mr. LalTomi, however, in regard 
to tests on such high-voltage insulation, I consider that insu¬ 
lation should bo designed primarily for long ( 3 iKluranc(.i under 
service conditions, and that th(5 best measure of such endurance 
is the Ibngtli of life of a coil under about Pour timers normal 
voltage stress at a teinxierature of about 100 deg. cent. Many 
life tests of this Idnd have shown that coils with liigh moniontary 
voltage strengths at low temperatures aro often iiiftsrior to 
coils macl(5 of more (uiduring materials with lower nionieutary 
voltage strengths. For these reasons I believe any shortening 
of the time of higJj-poteiitial tcjsts to bo nnwiso, and that a 
more reasonable procedure, if high-voltage machines are to bo 
given sptscial consideration, would be to reduce the voltage 
slightly and extend the time of tost to five minutes. 

Tlie reason fur requiring high momentary voltage tests has 
been to insure strength to r(3sist the voltage surges which occur 
in practise. I consider, however, that the time is approaching 
when more rational means of protecting against surges than 
arbitrary insistence on high momentary voltage tests will be 
adopted. The real economic gain from high-voltago machines 
cannot be secured until they can be directly connect.ed to trans¬ 
mission lines, and this cannot be done until surges aro adequately 
protected against. It is well known that voltage osoillatipns 
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occur in macJiine windings under impressed surges, to an eyen 
greater degree than they occur in transformers. The jieeom-* 
panying cathode ray oscUlograin (Pig. 1) taken on a 24,000-volt 
synchronous condenser illustrates this phenomenon. Curve h 
shows the form of a voltage wave of about three microseconds 
front impressed on the three linos simultaneously, and curve a 
show.s the resulting voltage at the ungrounded Y point. The" 
internal voltage oscillates at about 10,000 cycles frequency, 
and rises to about twice the impressed value. As the voltages 
in oilier parts of the winding are also high, and as the turn-to- 
turn voltage is high at seweral points in the winding, it is very 
desirable to use external means to prevent the application 
of such surges to the terminals if possible. When the Y point 
is grounded, the voltage oscillations are less severe, but in 
this e^se, triple harmonic cuirents flow to the linos, which 
may give rise to telephone interfei’eneo, especially with salient- 
pole macJiines. 

I believe, therefore, that we cannot yet reap the full advan¬ 
tage of high-voltage machinos, but; that we are rapidly pro¬ 
gressing in our understanding of the difficulties in tlu> way 
and that ultimately we will .have means for protecting against 
surges, while we will tend toward the use of longest times and 
lower voltages in high-potential tests. 



Pxa. 1 

There are several details in Mr. Laffoon’s paper to which I 
wish to refer briefly. He remarks that the mechanical stresses 
on the end windings are lower in liigh-voltago machines, because 
of the lower currents. Since the current in each coil side of a 
niaclune of a given size and kv-a, rating is tire same whatever 
the voltage, I do not see why the end stresses arc any different 
either. 

In the table on the seventh page the second two 12,500-kv-a., 
22,000-volt condensers were built by the British Thomson 
Houston Company. These machines, and the very notable 
Parsons generator referred to by Mr. Laffoon, show that England 
is doing very constructive work along these lines. In Mr. 
Laffoon’s discussion of the temperature rise of the Parsons 
generator, he seemed to overlook the fact tliat the graded insu¬ 
lation used results in only two-thirds the temperature rise of a 
normal machine of the same conductor surface area. This 
effect offsets the lessened area of the cylindrical conductors used 
and I believe the net result should be about a normal tempera¬ 
ture rise instead of an excess of 7. to 21 deg. as Mr. Laffoon 
suggests. 

Theodore Schou: It is very interesting to listen to the various 
points on insulation. Naturally, the points referred to apply to 


very large machines. But I do take a little exception against 
mica as compared with built-up insulation. My personal experi¬ 
ence during the last twenty years lias been that mica has to bo 
treated very carefully and selected very carefully and inspected 
very carefully, if it is to be any good. For moderate capacity 
machines, 1 believe the so-called built-up insulation with a series 
of dips and tapings is the best protection. Naturally, it takes 
more time, but it does not necessarily take more labor to produce 
a good high-voltage coil witli a series of clips. I do believe tliat 
such an insulation is very good for a moderate size machine, 
both synchronous motors and generators. 

I should like to hear Mr. Laffoon’s comments on the built-up 
insulation as to mica. 

L. Henderson: WJien the subject of increased V'oltagcs for 
synclironous macdiines is eonsidoi'od, the question naturally 
arises as to the feasibility of connecting such machines directly 
to the line without intervening transformers. This question will 
muse in 'tliose sections wliere there is a local low-voltage distri¬ 
bution which is now fed by transformers connected to 13,800- 
volt generators. Instances can be found of distribution direct 
from 13,S00-volt generators and there would seem to be sutheient 
precedent for direct distribution at those higher generated volt¬ 
ages. However, the conditions are not exactly parallel. 

Studies made in connection with transformers have shown 
that the voltage surges coming from lightning discharges are 
of grciatcr importance than those arising from switching. Tests 
with a half microsecond wave-front impressed on a generator, 
show that 80 per cent of the initial voltage at the terminals of the 
mjmhine is impressed on the first coil and if a two-microsecond 
wave is impressed, 60 per cent of the voltage is impressed on 
the first coil. This means that several times the phase voltage 
may be impressed across the first coil at the time of a lightning 
stroke, and consequently tliere will bo very high voltages between 
turns of this first coil. Subsequent to the initial surges, high 
voltages may occur in coils removed from the terminal, duo to 
an internal oscillation in the machine. 

The amount of lightning voltage which can reach the machine 
is dependent on the setting of the lightning arrester, and, there¬ 
fore, the first few turns are subjected to a higher voltage surge. 

The voltage generated by revolution per turn for a given 
size machine is essentially the same, irrespective of the terminal 
voltage, so that no more turn insulation is required on the higli- 
voltage machine than on the low. However, if wo also consider 
the lightning voltage, the turn insulation must bo increased 
as the terminal voltage is inci’eased. 

The higher voltage machine, if it is to bo connected directly 
to the line, not only must have increased insulation to ground 
but also increased insulation between turns. Further, present 
tests would indicate that this increased turn insulation would 
need to be placed on other coils besides tho terminal ones. 
This will lead to increased size of machines and may l( 3 ad to 
meehanicjilly weak coils because of tho small percentage of 
copper in the coils. 

It may be possible to decrease the voltage gradient by the use 
of condensers or lightning arresters tapped into tho winding 
at various points, and while such devices are theoretically 
correct there is some question whether those may not lead to 
morci trouble than the lightning. Means can also be taken to 
retard the front of the incoming wave and so reduce th(j per¬ 
centage voltage on individual coils. 

However, until considerably more research work can be 
accomplished on tlie effects of lightning and on moans for 
combatting, we are not safe in assuming that it is possible 
to transmit at tlu^so increased voltages. Even after we have 
completed our work we may find that the increased cost of 
maldng the generator safe and the hazard of the auxiliaries 
will still make it deshable to transmit through transformers. 

J. F. H. Douglas: I should like to compare Fig. 9a with Pig. 
7a. 1 wish to point out the superiority of the flux distribution 
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in Pig. 9a. I slionld like Mr. Laffoon to comment on wliether 
this theoretically superior construction in Fig. 9a results in such 
increased costs that it is impracticable from that point of view. 

J. F. Calvert: To arrive at the electrostatic flux fields shown 
in Figs. 5a, 6a, 7a, 8a, and 9a, certain physical properties and 
boundary conditions had to be established. The following 
assumptions were made. 

1. The insulating materials have a uniform specific inductive 
capacity in all directions. 

2. There is not sufiieient current flow (under 60-eyole con¬ 
ditions) to have any appreciable effect upon the potential field. 

3. In Pigs. 8a and 9a the conducting sheaths terminate 
at practically the same cross sections through the conductors. 

4. The conductors are quite long so that the end effects 
do not have an appreciable effect on the flux and potential 
distribution within the central portion of the machine, so far 
as the conditions between any two adjacent pairs of conducting 
surfaces are concerned. 

5. In determining the data given in Fig. 9a, there are equal 
capacities between each adjacent pair of conducting surfaces. 
This means that the inner conducting sheaths project further 
on the ends than the outer ones. 

From assumptions 1 and 2, it may be written that, 

V^~ 

c 


or 


A V 


A e A I 

K A a 


for a small volume 
where 

V = potential difference between two eqm-potential surfaces 
e “ charge at end of electrostatic tube of flux 
c = capacity 

2 = length along a flux tube 
a = cross section of tube 
K = specific inductive capacity. 

From assumptions 3 and 4, it appears that the field between 
any adjacent pair of conducting surfaces need only be con¬ 
sidered for unit distance in the axial direction of the machine. 
This reduces the problem to two dimensions and permits an easy 
graphical solution, and 


A 6 A I 
A F = — 

K Aw 

where w = width of the flux tube in the planes of the figures 

(5a to 9a). Then when= 1, the field between two con- 
A w 


ducting sheaths may be drawn in curvilinear squares, as shown 
in the drawings. Along any flux tube, there will be equal poten¬ 
tial differences between the surfaces which cut off curvilinear 
squares from this tube. Between two potential surfaces, there 
will be equal flux tubes represented by the space between the 
flux lines which cut out curvilinear squares. 

This is the entii*e problem in Figs. 5a, 6a, and 7a, because the 
conducting surfaces occur only on the inside and outside, of 
the insulation. The potentials and gradients can be determined 
with re^onable accuracy from the drawings made on this basis. 

In Figs. 8a and 9a it is found convenient to divide the space 
between adjacent conducting surfaces as described above for 
the entire insulation. Then the capacity for each space is 

^ ^ number of umt flux tubes 

number of , unit potential differences 

Where K = the specific inductive capacity, a unit flux tube is 
any size, and the unit potential difference is that which cuts a 
curvilinear square from the unit flux tube. 

Since the total electrostatic flux from the inner conductor 


must reach the outside surface, the potential of each conducting 
surface may be computed and the potentials and gradients 
between these surfaces found as for Figs. 5a, 6a, and 7a. 

The unit tubes between one pair of adjacent conducting 
surfaces may or may not be chosen the same as that between 
the next pair. It is more convenient to choose them so that 
there will be an even number of equal potential differences or 
squares between adjacent surfaces. However, if the flux tubes 
are chosen to be of the same magnitude throughout, there will 
be the same number of tubes crossing every potential line, yet 
there may be sharp changes in the boundaries of these tubes 
at the intermediate conducting surfaces. This is illustrated 
in the sketch aecompan 3 dng this discussion, Fig. 2. 

C. J. Fechheimer: It is well to consider what difficulties are 
associated with winding machines for voltages of the order of 
33,000. The thought that comes to one’s mind is that the wall 
thickness of the insulation becomes so great that there is but 
little space left for the copper. Thus, if the practise that has 
been followed in the past were to be continued in the future, a 
single wall thickness would be of the order of 0.5 in. If the cop¬ 
per width were equal to this, the slot width would then be 1.5 
in. Although this is greater slot width than is usually employed, 
the copper would occupy only one-third, which would mean that 
the slots would have to be very deep or the machine considerably 
larger than at present. As the heat generated in the copper must 
be conducted through the insulating walls, with so great wall 
thickness it is necessary to operate at materially reduced watts 
per sq. in., which in turn implies larger section of copper, thereby 
again increasing the size of the machine. These factoi-s then 
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lead to the questions: is it economically worth while to go to 
high voltages; if so, how can it be done practically? It is not my 
pm:pose to answer the first question as that has been discussed 
by Mr. Laffoon and others. I shall attempt, however, to con¬ 
sider the second and discuss some of the possibilities. 

Coils which have been insulated for operating voltages of 
13,200 have stood up to 140,000 volts before failure, indicating 
that if the insulation were not impaired after placing the coils 
in the machine they could withstand approximately 18 times 
normal voltage to ground if the neutral point is grounded. This 
would at first seem as an unnecessarily high factor of safety. 
During the process of placing the coils the insulation is frequently 
injured, and due to various uncertainties arising during manu¬ 
facture, some coils fail at considerably lower voltages. Conse¬ 
quently the practise is to put on greater wall thicknesses than may 
seem necessary. Therefore, one important thing is to improve 
our processes of manufacture, so that greater uniformity will 
be obtained and the insulation less damaged when the coils 
are placed in the slots. 

Another reason why our present wall thicloiess cannot with 
safety be much decreased, is that entrapped between layers of 
insulation are impurities, such as air, moisture, or other extra¬ 
neous material. A tiny air pocket having a specific inductive 
capacity of unity in series with insulation having a specific 
inductive capacity of about 4 or 5 will be overly stressed with 
attendant internal corona. Such corona is productive of internal 
loss which heats the insulation and in all probability is the 
source of high-frequency oscillations at or near the peak of the 
voltage wave. These would not only tend to reduce the strength 
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of the insulation as a whole bnt if of long duration might cause 
failure. This then leads to the important conclusion that the 
insulation can be materially improved provided these voids be 
filled with some insulating material, preferably of values of spe¬ 
cific inductive capacity corresponding to those of the niaiii insu¬ 
lation and of ai)proxiina.tely similar tlieleetrie strength. 

For many years engineers have struggled with these problems. 
Various impregnating cornpouiids liave been used, some Avith 
more success than others; Avliile the voids have been reduced, 
but they have not been eliminated. The great successes imhievecl 
by the cable manufacturers in tbo use of oil-tUIod cables for 
operating voltages up to 132,000, indicates the possibility of this 
as one road for improvement; either employ insulation which is 
well treated with oil before the coils are jmt into tlie slots jind 
possibly siippleinout by subsequent oil treatments, or run the 
entire statoi' in oil. The latter suggestion has been olTerod a 
number of times, particulai’ly by A. B. Field. In the event tliat 
oil is used, it does not seem likely that the distainre from the 
copper to the iron can be reduced. However, it seems that the 
net thermal drop from the cop])or to the sloti sides for a given 
value of watts per sq. in. can be materially lowered, owing to the 
high thermal conductivity of the <jil comj^ared with that of oc¬ 
cluded air, and of the possibility of some small internal convection 
currents within the oil. A stator which is operated with oil as 
the cooling medium would have the raeaus of transfeiTing 
the heat from the solid surfacjes to the oil, far more readily than 
with air. The flow of the oil could be maintained readily by 
means of an external pump, and the heat abstracted by water 
in a suitable external heat exchanger. At present it does not 
appear that the mechanical diilieulties of keeping the oil from 
lealdng are unsurmountable. Oil-filled stators have been used 
in Europe on phase converters for electric locomotives and the 
reports so far have been that they have been eminently successful. 

A stator which is operated in hydrogen has considerable 
advantage over one operated in air in that the corona disohargo 
is not damaging to the insulation as far as wo know at present. 
However, hydrogen has nearly the same specific inductive 
capacity as air and corona forms at substantially fcho same 
volticge gradient as in air. There is then still the possibility of 
internal losses and the likelihood of high-frequency oscillations 
being produced. With compact insulation it is doubtful wliother 
all of the air trapped between layers is supplanted by hydrogen, 
and if it is supplanted a considerable period of time will be 
required. Nevertheless, a machine oi>erated in hydrogen should 
be considerably safer at the high voltages than one operated 
in air because of the freedom of damage from oxtomal corona 
and because the fire risk is reduced owing to tho absence of a 
supporter of combustion. 

It is well to consider the high-voltage generator from the 
construction standpoint. The use of round slots has boon 
proposed frequently, but they are objectionable because they 
are iin economical in magnetic material, as the teeth become 
very narrow and are worked at high magn(‘tic densities, and 
because a shoved-through coil construction is necessary. The 
idea of rounding the corners and preferably of making the ends 
of the copper somieiroular as shown in Fig. 7 in Mr. LaiToon’s 
paper, is excellent for two reasons: Tho voltage gradient is 
much more uniform, and the mochanical weakening of the insu¬ 
lation, which practically always accompanies the use of sharp 
corners, is jnaterially reduced. The additional gains to be 
obtained by the use of conducting material at intervals as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 8 is well worthy of consideration, although it is 
believed that the complication is hardly justified. It should be 
possible to embody the feature of rounding the coil ends, thereby 
reducing the wall thickness, and obtain more economical pro¬ 
portions. At the present time it is believed that grading of 
insulation, that is, the employment of materials of different 
specific inductive capacities, is not warrani;ed, at least for volt¬ 
ages of tho order of 33,000. 


The scheme proposed by Messrs. Parsons and Rosen shown in 
Fig. 4 is not desirable for a number of reasons: tliero is necessarily 
a Iiigh thermal drop from the bull conductor to the outside; it is 
uneconomical from tho standpoint of magnetic inatciual; as it 
requires a shoved-through construction, tho joints at the ends 
wonld be liable to be weak dielectrically; and tho end windings 
arc too com|dicatod. n'he Anleriean practise of using rectangular 
open slots is the one to whi(di we should by all moans adhere. 

Porha])s lAventy years ago it was tin? luiwiitisi^ in this country 
to use concentric windings as is still the ])ractiso in Europe. 
'J^'lie concontric Aviudiiig for high voltages has the advantage 
tJjat only half as many coils are used and that the space ocijupied 
by the insulation between IJie two coils in the slot is eliminated. 
For high-voltage machines this space is a]>prcciahl(‘. Never¬ 
theless, tlie one coil ]ier slot winding is uiHlesirable for a number 
of reasons, for instance, tliat usually tlu^ wave form produced 
contains more iipplos and tho load losses are generally greater. 
With two coils ])er slot suitably chorded, tho wave form is so 
close to a sine that the troubles, such as telephon(3 interferouce, 
arising from higher harmonics, are ja’acticudly olimiiuited. 

P. Sporns Mr. Laffoon’s paper deals primarily with synchro- 
iioiis alternators and iiiost of the pi'inci])les laid down aj)ply to 
synclirouoiis alternators only and do not apply to syjichronous 
condensers. I am n^ferring, of course, to high-voltage symdiro- 
nous condensers. 

The problem that the synchronous condenser at high voltages 
presents to tho designer is that of building a maehirio that will nut 
only stand the normal and abnormal poAVor-froquoncy stresses 
but also be able to stand impulses and surges, if it is to operate 
on a high-voltage bus from which overhead transmission linos 
are fed out. 

The increased use of power anakes 24,000, 33,000, 44,(X)0, and 
06,000 volts no uncommon voltages for what might be very 
awjcuratoly called distribution purposes. Many substations 
exist today whore tho lowest voltage existing in tho station is a 
voltage of that order. To regulate these voltages properly tho 
synchronous condonser is the logical tool to use, but the limitai- 
tioii of voltage that has been existing makes it a very expensive 
tool. In many ctisos, of course, a low voltage can be economically 
obtained by the use of a tliree-winding transfonner but the tliroe- 
wiiiding transformer has tho objection that it places definite 
limitations on the impedance arrangement possible between the 
throe voltages, and makes it necessary very often to compromise 
on impedance arrangements to tho great detriment of system 
stability. The use of a high-voltage conden.s(3r operating at tho 
same voltage as tho distribution bus, whatever it happems to be, 
automatically oUminatos this difficulty. To make this feasible, 
however, it Avill bo necessary to ctury on more development work 
than has been carried on to date in tho direction of obtaining 
either better impulse strength with materials that have bf^en 
used heretofore in synchronous machines (although this is 
obviously difficult), or to go to entirely new materials. The 
develo]5ment of oil-impregnated cable dofinitoly points the way 
in one possible direction but very little has apparently been 
done in foDoAving up the lead. This seems regrettable. 

It was thought for a whilo that the use of hydrogen-filled 
macdiincs Avoiild solve this difficulty and we have a 15,000-kv-a. 
24,00f>-volt synchronous condenser under construction on our 
system at the present time. However, while this makes possible 
tho use of materials that would normally be difficult, if not 
impossible, to use and thus permits th(^ obtaining of gi*eator 
impulse strength than is possible with mica for example, it never¬ 
theless falls short of meeting*the necessary requirements as to 
sti’ength. It would appear to be time to try new insulating 
materials operating in media other than gases, 

R. B. Williamson: (communicated after adjournment) 
It should be note^d that the 33,000-volt machine referi’cd to 
in the paper has a graded insulation, i. c., all parts of the winding 
are not proAdded Avith 33,000-volt insulation to ground. In the 
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macJiine described by Parsons and Rcsen, one-third of the coii- 
eontric conductors have 33,000-volt insulation to gri’onnd; oue- 
third, 22,000; and tho outer tliird, at the neutral, 11,000. On 
tlie other hand, the 22 , 006 -volt inacJiines so far built in this coun¬ 
try, have all conductors insulated for 22,000 volts to gi’oiind. 
Witli tho g:raded insulation it is possible to build 33,000-volt 
machines without making the slot spacie requirements for insu¬ 
lation too great. On the other hand, if aU the conductors were 
insulated for 33,000 volts the space taken tip by insulation would 
be so large that such a machine woidd be of abnormal design 
and excessively high cost. If, therefore, all conductors have to 
be insulated for the full voltage, the 33,000-volt machine is at a 
considerable disadvantage. Whether or not a generator voltage 
of 33,000 will be used in future in America, will depend very 
largely on the attitude of operating engineers as regtirds tho use 
of graded insulation in large turbo generators. At present, 
many of those engineers fool that, with resistance or reactance 
in the luuitral ground, conditions might mdse where the 11,000- 
volt insulation on the ground end of the winding would not bo 
suMcient to witlistand tho transient voltages met with under 
service condition.s. 



V_/ 


Pig. 3 

The construction of the machine described ])y Parsons and 
Rosen is objected to in tho paper on acicoiint of its not being well 
suited to tho open-slot construction generally used in America 
and ])ecauso of the arrangement of conductors not being as good 
from tho heat-transfer standpoint as that of rectangular con¬ 
ductors. It may be pointed out that Messrs. Parsons and 
Rosen have proposed another arrangement, as shown in the 
accompanying Pig. 3. This would be well suited to open slot 
construction with diamond sliaped end connections as used in this 
country. The high-voltage conductor A presents the largest 
area for transmitting heat through tho insulation, and conductors 
B and C present areas of less amount, approximately proportional 
to tho thickne-ss of insulating wall. Thus where the insulation 
is thickest the watts per square inch transmitted through the 
insulation are least and it is possible to design a coil of this kind 
so that the temperature drop through the insulation will be 
approximately the same for all three sections. At the same time 
the current density may be as high in the high-voltage conductor 
as in either of the others. Metal sheaths can easily be inserted 
as shown by the heavy lines in order to insure equal voltage stress 
in the three sections of the insulation. This type of coil would 


suit open-slot de.sign as well as coils of the usual typo. Tlie coil 
ends could be of diamond shape and tho only additional eonijdico- 
tion would be in the coil connections required to carry out the 
grouping of the throe voltage sections. So far as the graded 
insulation feature is concerned, it is equivalent to tho eoneontrio 
arrangement. 

C. M- LafEoon: There is no disagreement with Mr. Wiosoman 
in regard to tho imi)ortanee of obtaining a solid insulation free 
of air voids for liigh-voHage generator windings. It was the 
intent in the paper to give the results of insulation, tests for 
treated cloth and mica tape, and not to advocate either one for 
general applications. Both are satisfactory insulation materials 
when properly applied. In part of the test coils the mica tape 
was vacuum-treated before applying, and in the remaining part 
it was not vacnum-trealod. The coils wore not vacuum-treated 
and impregnated after the insulation was applied. No wide 
dilference was found in the test results, and average values wore 
used. 

Jn Mr. Alger’s comments it was stated that tlio .stresses on the 
end turns would probably be the same on the high-volbago 
machines as on low voltage. The statement ma<le in tho paper 
was intended to convey that with tho leads and wiring around 
frame, connectors, and so forth, there would be loss current to 
handle than with lower voltage machines, and tho stresses would 
be reduced on these parts. A slight reduction of stress would bo 
occasioned on tho aiitual end turns, duo to tho fact that gi*oater 
thickness of insulation is required, and the conductors would be 
placed a little farther apart. It was not intended to convoy the 
understanding that a large reduction in stressos would bo ob¬ 
tained in high-voltage windings. 

In connection with tho final potential tests for high-voltage 
windings, the writer proposed that present A. I. E. E. rules be 
followed for test voltages of 50,000 and less, and for higher tost 
voltages than 50,000 that the time of test be reduced, Mr. Alger 
suggested the alternative proposal of increasing the time element 
and reducing the magnitude of tho voltage. Such tests would be 
a satisfactory measure of the fitness of the insulation, but it would 
be nocGBsary to obtain definite agreement in X’egard to tho magni¬ 
tude of the voltage reduction. 

The writer a^oes witli Mr. Alger’s statoment, in regard to 
Parson’s 33,000-volt generator conductor design, that on the 
basis of same conductor surface area the temperature rise should 
not be higher than for an American design, in which open rec¬ 
tangular shaped slots are used. The comparison in the paper is 
baaed on conductors having the same copper section and weight. 
The cylindrically shaped conductor is tlie most uneconomical 
shape from tho standpoint of heat dissipating surface, and in 
order to obtain the same surface areas as for a rectangular shaped 
conductor it is necessary to use appreciably more conductor 
section and copper weight. 

In reply to Professor Douglas’ question concerning the electro¬ 
static field, as shown in Fig. 9a, it is to be noted that the insula¬ 
tion design has not been worked out for practical application. 

Mr. Sohou raised the question in regard to the built-up typo 
of insulation. If I understood him correctly, his proposition, is 
to apply a certain per cent of tho insulation and treat the coil 
and then apply another percentage, and so forth. In my original 
paper it specifies greater attention and consideration must be 
given to the building of the insulation and the application to the 
coils. That follows directly under such procedure indicated by 
that statement. 

The writer is also indebted to Messrs. Bporn, Williamson, 
Calvert, Feehheimer, and Henderson for the valuable contrib¬ 
utory discussions of tho paper. 
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Synopsis*—Large turbine alternators mth two similar inde¬ 
pendent armature windings have recently been proposed^ to permit the 
electrical segregation of bus sections in large stations without loss of 
synchronizing power. Several such generators have been installed, 
or are under construction, and it now seems that they will become of 


paramount importance in very large future stations. This paper 
explains the theory, and design limitations of these double winding 
generators, and describes their application in systems having different 
types of bus connections. 


I. Introduction 

A very recent and important development in the 
design of large steam turbine driven alternators 
is the use of two electrically independent aimilnr 
armature windings. By loading the windings inde- 
pendmtly, the advantages of a higher generator reac¬ 
tance and hence lower fault currents are obtained, while 
yet retaining adequate ssmchronizing power. Also, by 
connecting the windings to adjacent bus sections of a 
sectionalized ring bus, the sections will be effectively 
separated by a high “through” reactance, thus limiting 
the current flow on faults, while still peimitting power 
flow between sections, by virtue of the transformer 
action between the two windings. 



factor, 11,400-volt, generator of the New York Edison 
Company, which was placed in service early in October. 
Several othops are now under construction. 

Multiple circuit armatures have been commonly used 
for many years, to reduce the currents individual con¬ 
ductors are required to carry, but their circuits are not 
suitable for independent loading since any inequality of 



Pia. 2 —Schematic Diaokam op Altbunatb Slot Dooblb- 
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Fractional pitch, ono-phase por polo indicated for each winding 

circuit currents normally gives rise to an irregular flux 
distribution, causing ectra power losses and abnormal 
mechanical stresses. Only two tjqies of winding are 
considered suitable for the purposes mentioned above, 
the alternate slot type, shown in Mg. 2, and the split 
belt type of Mg. 3. In the former, the two inde- 


^ ^WouND Stationary Abmatuue, with Welded Frame, 
rOH UODBLE-W^INDING OeNEKATOR 

83,333 kv-a., 1800 rov. por min., 13,800 volts 

These characteristics permit the elimination of bus 
reactors, and a reduction in the required circuit breaker 
capacity, so that the double winding generator is likely 
to be-extensively utilized in large stations of the future. 

The first unit of this type to be installed is the 60- 
cycle, 83,333 kv-a., 13,800-volt generator, shown in 
Mg. 1, which has been in operation since the latter part 
of September 1929, in the Cahokia station of the Union 
Electric Light and Power Company at St. Louis. The 
second is the 26-cycle, 160,000-kv-a., unity power 

*A11 of the Engineering Department, General Bleotric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A, I, E, E 
Chicago, III, Dec, 2-4,1929, . 



Pig. 3—Schematic Diagram of Split Phase Belt Double- 
Winding Generator 

FracMonal pitch, one-phase per pole Indicated for each winding 

pendently loaded circuits lie in alternate slots, with no 
two coil sides of different circuits Ijdng in the same slot. 
In the latter, each phase belt of a single winding ma¬ 
chine is divided into two approximately equal portions, 
of which one is assigned to each circuit, and the sequence 
of half belts in each circuit is so selected as to give per¬ 
fect circuit and phase balance, while minimiTiing the 
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number of slots carrying coil sides of different circuits. 
Either type of winding can be loaded unequally up to 
the limit allowed by armature heating, without im¬ 
portant disturbance of the symmetry of the magnetic 
nelds, and without introducing unusual stray losses or 
mechanical forces. 

The alternate slot type gives perfect magnetic sym¬ 
metry with unequal loading, but has its transfer reac- 
t^ce considerably reduced by saturation under exces¬ 
sive fault currents. The reactance of the split belt type 
is less affected by saturation, but this winding gives an 
appreciable dissymmetry of the magnetic field and slight 
extra losses with unequal loading. The latter type is 
r^ommended for general use, as it enables the minimum 
of reactor capacity to be used; with no real sacrifice in 
performance. The two machines mentioned above, 
however, have alternate slot windings. 

The alternate pole type of winding is distinctly un¬ 
desirable, as it gives low "through” slot reactance, 
imless approximately two-thirds pitch is used, and it 
gives large stray losses with unequal loading. Also, 
the magnetic forces on the end windings during a short 
circuit are much greater than with the other types of 
winding. 

II. Advantages op the Double Winding 

The advantages in station design and operation, to 
which the new type of armature winding gives rise, 
may be grouped under the following headings: 

(1) It reduces the magnitudes of the short circuit 
currents, which the circuit breakers are required to 
open under fault conditions, without increasing the 
number of breakers required. 

(2) It maintains higher bus voltages during fault 
conditions. 

(3) It reduces to one-half the magnitude of normal 
current, which the breakers and disconnecting switches 
must carry. 

(4) It permits the elimination of bus reactors be¬ 
tween adjacent bus sections. 

(5) It reduces the capacity of generator reactors 
required. 

(6) The decrement of the d-c. component of the 
short circuit current is approximately doubled, because 
the single winding supplying current to a short circuit 
has twice the resistance of a single winding machine of 
the same total output. On the other hand, the decre¬ 
ment of the a-c. component of the short circuit current 
is slightly reduced, because of the greater reactance of 
one winding, as compared with the reactance of the full 
output single winding machine. The increased rate 
of decay of the d-c. component may be of considerable 
importance when high-speed switchixig is employed. 

There are certain limiting or offsetting features, on 
the other hand, which must be considered in evaluating 
the net gain due to the new double winding. 

(1) It imposes certain limitations on the design of 
the armature winding, which are reflected in a slight 


increase in generator cost, without, however, affecting 
reliability in any manner. More connections are 
required than for the standard generator winding, but 
all are normally made on the same end. 

(2) The saturation of the “through” reactance, due 
to excessive currents flowing between bus sections 
through the two windings, reduces its value for the 
reduction of fault currents. 

(3) The kv-a. that can be transferred along tlie bus 
are limited. If the two windings are unequally loaded, 
the heating limits of full balanced load will be obtained 
in one winding with less than rated output from the 
generator. If, however, the ratio of loads in the two 
Avmdings is kept less than 1.2, full load can be carried 
vrithout exceeding the normal armature temperature 
rise by more than about 5 deg. cent. If one winding 
only is loaded, and the other is disconnected, approxi¬ 
mately 60 per cent of rated current for the entire general- 
tor can be carried on the loaded winding. However, 
this difficulty due to unequal circuit loading can be 
overcome by means of a balancing transformer, which 
will equalize the current and power between the two 
windings, even though the bus sections may have 
considerably different vector voltages. 

The connections of the double winding generator, 
and of the station buses, by which the advantages are 
obtained, are explained, and the advantages themselves 
OTe evaluated for each of the usual bus arrangements, 
in the sixth section of the paper. 

These limitations will be considered in the following 
sections, though a consideration of the balancing of 
load mentioned under (3) will be reserved for discussion 
in a future paper, after the methods and devices re¬ 
quired have been more fully studied. 

III. Equivalent Circuit op the Double Winding 

A sa,tisfactory double armature winding must fulfill 
two principal conditions: 

(a) The two circuits must be capable of operating 
independently, or jointly, up to their heating limits, 
without magnetic unbalance, excessive losses, or ab¬ 
normal mechanical stresses. 

(b) The two circuits must be so interlinked that they 
can act as the two windings of a high-reactance trans¬ 
former in trmisferring power from one bus section to the 
other, while yet limiting the current flow on faults. 

In order to meet condition (a), it is necessary that 
each circuit contain coil sides under every pole, as 
otherwise there would be excessive magnetic dissym¬ 
metry, with ■unequal current loading. To meet (b), 
the circuits should be arranged to have as little mutual 
leakage flux as possible. It is also desirable, to avoid 
saturation of the through reactance flux leakage paths, 
that as many as possible of like slots be grouped to¬ 
gether. The first condition can be met at the expense 
of the second, by arranging the two circuits in alternate 
slots, as in Pig. 2; while the second condition can be 
met at the expense of the first, and also at a sacrifice 
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mth respect to condition (a) by arranging the two 
circuits under alternate poles. It is not convenient to 
arrange the winding in alternate pairs, or triplets, of 
like slots, because there is normally only space available 
for connections to approximately six phase belts per 
pole, and such a winding would ordinarily result in nine 
or more belts per pole. . Neither of the two possibilities 
mentioned is as flexible in design as desirable, since only 
certain combinations of slots and winding pitches can 
be used. By compromising between them, and using 
the split belt winding of Fig. 3, approximately 80 per 
cent of the slots can be made to carry in-phase, or neairly 
in-phase, currents, while yet like slots occur in groups, 
and considerable flexibility is retained. For these 
reasons, the split belt winding is preferred for nearly 
all cases. 

In a double winding of the alternate slot type, the end 
windings are so closely interlinked that the end leakage 
flxixes may be assumed entirely mutual, without impor¬ 
tant error. With the split belt winding, approximately 
one-quarter of the end leakage is considered to be purely 
self inductive, and the rest mutual to the two circuits, 
while with an alternate pole winding nearly all the end 
l^ka.ge is self inductive. The slot reactance of each 
drcuit of an alternate slot winding is entirely self 
inductive, but only about 80 per cent of the slot re¬ 
actance of a split belt winding is self inductive, the 
remainder being mutual to the two circuits. An 
alternate pole, full pitch, winding has about three- 
quarters of its total slot reactance mutual; but if the 
^ding is two-thirds pitch, the slot reactance is all self 
inductive, the proportions of self and mutual varying 
linearly with pitch between these extremes. 

The zigzag leakage reactance varies in the same 
general way as the slot reactance, though the relations 
are more complicated in this case. Its small value, 
however, does not warrant a careful analysis here. 
The fundamental air gap flux, due to the armature 


180 deg. out of phase, respectively, in the upper and 
lower coil sides, and adding the corresponding elements 
of slot reactance of each kind, it is not difficult to find 
the correct values for any given case. 

For transient conditions, the ssmchronous reactance 
must be replaced by the transient, or subtransient, 
reactance, depending on whether the conditions a half 
second or so after, or at the instant of, a disturbance are 
to be considered. 

The circuit of Fig. 4 is not exactly correct, because in 
reality there is no physical connection between the two 
windings, and all the interchange of currents between 
them occurs by transformer action. The current in one 
winding is, therefore, greater than the other by an 
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reaction of either circuit, links each circuit equally, so 
that it is entirely mutual. 

On this basis, the theory of. the double winding 
generator is found to be the same as that of a sym¬ 
metrical three-winding transformer, which has been 
treated by various writers,’* * and its electrical perform¬ 
ance may be predicted by means of one of the equiva¬ 
lent circuits of Fig, 4. The usual values of the indi¬ 
vidual elements of the reactance are indicated on the 
circuits in terms of the conventional values and 

Xe of the slot, zigzag, and end leakage reactances of the 
complete winding, formulas for which have been given in 
a previous paper by one of the present authors.* There 
are so many possible winding arrangements, especially 
when fractional slots per pole per phase are used, that it 
is difficult to make any general rule for the division of 
the slot reactance into its mutual and self inductive 
parts. By counting the numbers of slots carrying 
through tr ansfer currents, that are 0, 60, 120, and 
1. For references see Bibliography. 


Fig. 4—Equivai,bnt Cibcuith of Double-Winding 
Oeneratobr 

A. Ji’or altemato slot winding 

B. For split bolt winding 
O, For allornato polo 2/3 pitch winding 

amount sufficient to magnetize their mutual reactance 
flux path, when power is transferred between windings. 
As this mutual reactance is large under steady state 
conditions (about eight times the reactance of either 
branch), but much smaller under transient conditions, 
the error due to neglecting the magnetizing current 
component is negligible in ssmchronous operation, but 
may be appreciable under transient conditions. In 
the latter case, however, it is on the safe side, as it 
causes the apparent through reactance to be slightly 
lower than the actual. 

While tested values of reactance, at low cxirrents, 
a^ee well with the values calculated in accordance 
with the above methods, the reactance decreases under 
high currents, due to saturation of the slot leakage flux 
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paths. There is negligible saturation when both 
windings carry equal and in-phase currents, since in 
that case the leakage paths have large areas and 
relatively short lengths of iron as compared with air. 
When the windings carry equal and opposite currents, 
however, as occurs in practise when current is trans¬ 
ferred from one side of the machine to the other, the 
saturation may be very marked. It is, therefore, 
important to calculate its effects. 


Tooth rJunib«rf% 
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• Assuming equal incoming and outgoing transfer 
currents, the current distribution, and the correspond¬ 
ing slot leakage fluxes, on a single-phase line-to-line 
short circuit will appear as shown in Pig. 5, for the case 
of a slot 9 per pole, 8/9 pitch, alternate slot winding. 
With this type of winding, the leakage fluxes due to 
adjacent slots alternate in direction, so that the re¬ 
sultant effect is to make the total leakage flux pass 
through the root of every tooth. The four teeth in the 
center of the pha.se belt, numbers 1, 2, 8, 9, carry 



Pig. 6—Diagram of .Stator Slot and Unsatobatbd Flux 
Lkakagb Patii.s 

maximum flux, those at one edge of the phase belt, 
numbera 3 and 4, carry, respectively, about 0.66 and 
0.15 times as much, and those at the outer edge, 
numbers 6 and 7 carry, respectively, about 0.35 and 
0.85 as much. These coefficients are based on normal 
slot proportions and take account of the fact that the 
leakage flux due to a lower coil side is about 7/3 as much 
as that due to an upper coil side. At % pitch, there 
will be only two teeth of the first type, one each of the 


other types, and two more of each of two intermediate 
t 3 q)es. Hence, the effect of short pitch is to reduce 
the amount of saturation and make it more gradual, 
without, however, affecting the point at which it first 
begins. 

The actual magnitude of the flux density in the teeth 
of the first type, between slots carr 5 dng in-phase cur¬ 
rents, is readily calculated from a knowledge of slot 
reactance theory,* as described in Appendix A. 

. The leakage flux paths in the unsaturated condition 
are shown in more detail in Pig. 6. As saturation of the 
tooth root is reached, the flux paths approximate to 
those in Kg. 8, under which condition the slot leakage 
reactance is approximately one-third as much as in the 
first case. As saturation continues still further, the 
teeth become saturated throughout their whole length, 
and the reactsince approaches a final value, correspond- ■ 
ing to paths entirely in air, which is about 15 per cent 
of the original value, but this final condition is never 
approached in practise. 
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Fig. 7 


IV. Tested and Calculated Values op Reactance 

In Pig. 7 are shown test curves of the through 
reactance of a 350-hp., 25-cycle, 8-pole, 0.8-pitch, 
alternate slot, double woimd motor, plotted as functions 
of the calculated maximum tooth density. Test (1) 
was made by connecting the two circuits of one phase 
in series opposition, with the rotor stationary, and 
applying a single-phase normal frequency voltage 
across them. R. m. s. values of current, voltage, and 
power were read, and the reactance so determined was 
plotted against the apparent maximum tooth density 
calculated by Equation (4) of Appendix A. Test (2) 
was made with one winding short circuited, and with 
the rotor at synchronous speed, by appl 3 dng three- 
phase voltages to the other winding. In this case, the 
induced current was only about 0.9 of the impressed 
current, due to the magnetizing current component of 
the latter. The apparent primary reactance deter¬ 
mined from this test was plotted against the density 
corresponding to the average of the two currents. The 
apparent secondary reactance, or primary reactive 
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voltage divided by secondary current is, of course, 
about 10 per cent larger. The calculated through 
reactance for this motor, determined by methods ex¬ 
plained in Appendix A, is shown by curve c of Fig. 7. 
The tests confirm the saturation with increasing cur¬ 
rent, and the existence of an approximate limiting value 
of about 0.3 the initial, indicated by the calculations. 



Fiq, 8—^Diagbam of Slot Leakage Fltoc at the Limiting 
Condition op'Sattoation 

In Fig. 9 there are shown tested and calculated values 
of the through reactance of a model alternate slot, 
double woimd turbine alternator, rated 260 kv-a., 60 
cycles, 4 poles, 250 volts. The calculations were made 
by the same method described in Appendix A. The 
tests in this case, however, were made in several different 
ways. At low currents, the through reactance was 
measured by connecting the two windings in series 
opposition, with the rotor removed, and measuring the 
60-cyele impedance. At higher currents, the reactance 



Fig. 9 

was measured by operating the machine at no load at 
different voltages, short circuiting one of the windings, 
and taking oscillograms of the resulting currmits and 
voltages. Tests were made both witii the other winding 
opened and with the other winding connected to an 
infinite bus through varying amounts of reactance. 
The through reactance was calculated by dividing the 


average of the observed peak currents in the two wind¬ 
ings into the observed peak voltage across the unshorted 
winding. The values so obtained agreed closely what¬ 
ever point on the decranent curve of the short circuit 
current was taken and whatever the coimection of the 
unshorted winding. To put the reactance values on a 
common base, however, it was necessary to plot them 
against half the algebraic difference of the currents in 
the two windings, since saturation of the leakage paths 
is produced only by the through current, and not by 
the in-phase components of the two wining currents. 

In this case again, the tested and calculated values 
agree fairly well, although at very low currents the 
tested value of recatance is somewhat more than the 
calculated. This' difference is ascribed to components 
of the zigzag leakage flux in the solid rotor, which 
saturate at very low currents. 

As mentioned above, and as pointed out in the Ap- 



PlG. 10 


pendix, twice as much current in one winding alone as 
through current is required to produce saturation of the 
slot leakage flux paths. Also, as explained in the Ap¬ 
pendix, the limiting asymptotic value of slot reactance, 
approached when one winding alone carries current, 
should be about 63 per cent of the initial value, 
of about one-third of the initial -value, as is tiie fas** 
when the currents in the two windings are equal and 
opposite. Tests were made to investigate this point, 
by short circuiting first one winding alone and then 
both windings of the model turbine generator, and com- 
pa^g differences in the subtransient reactances ob- 
■tained with the expected amount of additional slot 
reactance. The results were inconcl-usive, however, 
as the uncertainty of the test values of initial currents 
read from the oscillograms was too great. The sub¬ 
transient reactance of any normal turbine generator 
decreased markedly with increase in 'the 'short circuit 
current, due to saturation of the rotor leakage flux 
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paths, so that the presence of a similar degree of satura¬ 
tion in the additional slot leakage reactance, when one 
winding of a double winding generator is short cir¬ 
cuited, is not important. The tests showed, however, 
that the subtransient reactance of a single winding 
generator varies approximately in the ratios of 1.6 to 
1.2 to 1.0, when the initial short circuit current has 
values of 1, 4, and 10 times normal, respectively. 

So far, the test results and calculations have been 
corded to the alternate slot type of winding. For the 
split phase belt t^e of winding, the calculation of 
saturation effects is more complicated, sitir»p the flux 
leakage paths encircling the outer conductors of each 
half phase belt saturate earlier than those iminng the 
inner conductors. In general, with a winding of 
approximately 6/6 pitch, the currents in the slots of 
adjacent half phase belts are approximately 30 deg. out 
of phase, so that when one winding current is a maxi¬ 
mum the other is only 0.866 times its maximum value. 
Also, the slots adjacent to phase belts carrying in-phase 
cupants in the top and bottom coil sides normally con¬ 
tain coil sides carrying currents out of phase by 60 deg. 
Hence, the total values of the currents in slots adjacent 
to phase belts carrying in-phase currents are normally 
only 0.866 times as great as the total slot currents with¬ 
in the phase belt. Thus, at the moment of maximum 
current in the phase belt canying in-phase currents in 
the top and bottom coil sides, the currents in the adja¬ 
cent slots are only three-quarters as great. It is thus 
apparent that normally 4/7 of the area of each end tooth 
is available for carrying leakage flux, instead of only 
50 per cent of the area, as is the case for the alternate 
slot winding. Also, the slot leakage flux paths, which 


belt winding, was plotted. The test results shown in 
curve 6 agree with the calculated results to about the 
same degree of accuracy as was found for the alternate 
slot case of Fig. 9. The tests confirm the less amount of 
saturation for the split phase belt winding, as com¬ 
pared with the alternate slot winding, indicated by the 
calculations. 
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Fig. 11 

pass through the end teeth of a half phase belt, cross all 
the intermediate slots, so that the ratio of length of iron 
path to length of air path is reduced by a factor equal 
to the number of slots in the half phase belt, as com¬ 
pared with the alternate slot winding. 

Taking into account these factors, curve a of Fig. 11, 
of calculated through reactance against the through cur¬ 
rent for another model alternator with a split phase 


Calculated Variation of Through Reactance 

''*^ii^ding Generator a» Function 
of Through Current forTurbi.n® Generato*** 
Rated ATB4-lOOtOOOKV-A-l600 R.P.M, , 
rated Through Reactance 
'JA tornate Split Phase ' 

□Slot Design Belt Design 
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Through Current in Terms of Rated 
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Fig. 12 


In Fig. 10 are shown the results of short circuit tests 
on the split phase belt double winding model turbine 
generator. Curve c gives the ratio of the fault current 
when both windings are short circuited to that when one 
winding alone is shorted. It indicates that, disre- 
gar<^g the through current supplied by other machines, 
the initial fault current of a single circuit generator is 
roughly 1.6 times that of a double winding generator. 
The plotted points in Fig. 10 are the averages of the 
sjnnmetrical r. m. s. currents read from oscillograms of 
three-phase short circuit tests taken at four differrait 
voltages, so each represents twelve observations. The 
actual current-time curves a and 6 for the different 
voltages varied considerably, due to saturation, but 
curve c was not noticeably affected. 

Large alternators have relatively deeper slots and 
much higher current loadings than small machines, so 
that the effects of saturation become worse as the size of 
the machine increases. It is, therefore, unsafe to use 
the curves of Figs. 9 and 11 directly in practical calcula¬ 
tions. Using the'same methods as in calculating the 
curves of those figures, however. Fig. 12 has been 
prepared, which shows the expected variation of through 
reactance with through current for a 100,000 kv-a. 
graerator, the upper curve representing the split belt 
winding, and the lower the alternate slot winding. 
In practise, it is to be expected that the through current 
on the most severe faults may be approximately three 
times the full generator output. The curves show that 
at this current the through reactance will saturate to 
about 0.76 of its initial value with the split belt winding, 
but to about 0.63 with the alternate slot wind&ig. 
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V. Effects of ,Unequal Loading of the Two 
Windings 

It is important, also to loiow how the operating char¬ 
acteristics of the machine vary when the two windings 
carry unequal currents, especially in respect to stray 
load lo^es and the magnetic forces on the end windings. 

The irregular arrangement of the conductors in each 
winding by itself results in a considerable departure of 
the armature m. m. f. from a sine wave, and this in turn 
produces high-frequency fluxes in the solid rotor surface. 
These fluxes naturally produce surface losses in the 
rotor, and cause additional heating of the field winding. 
Since, however, the limit of the armature heating is 
reached with about 0.6 of the full rated generator 
current, when one winding is open, the field current 
required under this condition is less than normal, and 
so there is a margin of field heating available to be taken 
up by the additional stray losses. There are also addi¬ 
tional losses in the end structure, especially with the 
alternate pole tjqje of winding. 

The magmtudes of the stray losses in the rotor sur¬ 
face can be roughly calculated, or at least compared 
between different machines, by calculating the r. m, s. 
value of all the harmonics of the m. m. f. wave. This 
has been done in the case of four separate machines, on 
which test values of the stray load losses obtained with 
one winding carrying current and the other open 
circuited are available. The test values are shown in 
Pig. 13, from which several interesting conclusions can 
be drawn. 

Tests on the alternate slot wound 350-hp. syn¬ 
chronous motor showed no appreciably greater loss 
with one than with both windings for the same total 
current, though curve a of Fig. 13 shows an appreciable 
increase for the similarly wotmd model generator. 
This indication that the same tjqie of dissymmetry 
causes greater losses with the solid steel rotor constiuc- 
tion than with the laminated pole and copper squirrel 
cage construction, is confirmed by comparing curves 
d and c for altanate pole wound machines of these tjrpes. 
The sums of the squares of the calculated r. m. s., 
m. m. f. harmonics for the alternate slot, split phase 
belt, and alternate pole windings tested are equal to 
0.013,0.0^, and 0.092 respectively. The increased loss 
of the split belt over the alternate slot winding obtained 
by comparing curve b with a is small, but the extra loss 
with alternate poles shown by curve d is far more than 
justified by the amount of its harmonics, thus confirming 
the conclusion that there is a large loss in the end struc¬ 
ture in the latter case. 

In the alternate pole winding, when one winding 
alone carries current, the end leakage flux is bunched in 
alternate pole pitches, creating not only local concentra¬ 
tion of flux in the armature shields and flanges, but also 
eddy currents in the rotor retaining rings. The ma¬ 
chine for which curve d of Fig. 13 was obtained had 
magnetic retaining rings and armature flanges, so that 
the results are pessimistic, but in any case it would be 


difficult to keep the end losses down with this type of 
winding. 

The load loss of the split belt winding, with one 
winding carrying half the full output, is somewhat less 
than the normal stray load loss of the machine, so that 
under this condition of operation the total heating of the 
machine should be less at all points than when full out¬ 
put is carried equally divided between the windings. 
This conclusion has been confirmed by heat runs on the 
model generators, which have shown differences of only 
3 or 4 deg. cent, in field temperature rise, when half out¬ 
put is carried on one winding, as compared with carrying 
one-quarter the output on each winding. 

In practise, when the two windings carry unequal 
currents, the additional stray load loss will always be 
less than the values shown, so that there is no question 
of the suitability of the split belt type of winding in this 
respect. 
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Fig. 13 

The magnetic forces on the end windings are greatest 
on the end conductors of phase belts, since these are 
both attracted by the remainder of the phase belt and 
repelled by the out-of-phase current in the adjacent 
phase belt. Since the upper and lower layers of the 
end conductors are directed approximately at right 
angles to one another, there is very little magnetic force 
on either layer, due to the other. We may, therefore, 
estimate the relative forces with different kinds of 
windings by considering only one layer of the winding. 

In general, the force on any conductor is proportional 
to the product of the current in that conductor by the 
intensity of the magnetic field at its center, due to all 
the other currents in the vicinity. It is a simple matter 
to add up the flux densities due to the neighboring 
conductors considered separately, and for a given cur¬ 
rent the force will be proportional to this sum. This 
point of view shows that the force per inch of conductor 
length is not affected by the winding pitch, although, of 
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course, the total force is greater the longer the length 
of end connection. 

J?or the case of a 6 slot per pole per phase winding, 
the relative end winding forces in the four types of 
winding are compared in the following table. The 
left hand column gives the relative force, assuming a 
given current flows in one circuit, the other circuit 
being open. The nght hand column gives the force 
when the same current flows in one winding and out the 
otheu In both cases, the force with a standard single 
circuit winding carrying the same current is taken 
as unity. Ihree-phase currents are considered in all 
cases. 


Tyoo of winding 

Kelativo end wind 

ing magnetic forces 

Ouo winding only 
loaded 

Windings carrying 
equal and opposite 
currents 

Normal single circuit. 

1.0 

0.f> 

0.95 

0.4 

0.0 

0.,'3 

1.25 

0.25 

1.1 

Same Init carrying 0.7 current., 
A1 tomato polos. 

Altornato slots..... . 

Split bolt. 


Since the maximum through current may be safely 
taken as less than three-quarters of the maximum single 
winding current, the left hand column may be taken as 
an approximately correct indication of the relative forces 
to be met with in practise. It may be expected in 
practise that any double winding machine with a fault 
on one winding only will deliver about 0.7 as much 
instantaneous current as the corresponding single 
winding machine, so the proper comparison of maximum 
forces is made by taking the current in the double 
winding machine as 0.7 that in the single winding 
machine, as shown in the second row of the table. 
On this basis, it is seen that the relative forces to which 
the end windings are subjected in practise for the single 
circuit, alternate pole, alternate slot, and split belt 
windings are about in the ratios of 1 to 1.9 to 0.8 to 1.2, 
respectively. Clearly, the ^lit belt winding is satis¬ 
factory from this point of view, while the alternate 
pole winding is definitely inferior to the other types. 

VI. Applications op Double Winding Generators 

The advantages resulting from the use of double 
winding generators in laage stations may best be shown 
by comparing the fault currents and the amount of 
protective equipment required with the usual systems of 
bus connections, using single and double winding 
generators. Five arrangements will be considered, as 
illustrated in Figs. 14 to 18 inclusive: 

1. The standard ring bus with bus reactors (Fig. 14) 

2. A ring bus with generator reactors, utilized also 
as bus reactors, with single winding generators (Fig. 16) 

3. A ring bus with double winding generators, »gir>g 
alternate slot arrangement of windings (Fig. 16) 

3a. a ring bus with double winding generators, 
using split belt arrangement of windings (Fig. 16) 


4. A star bus with single winding generators 
(Fig. 17) 

5. A star bus with double winding generators nging 
split belt arrangement of windings (Fig. 18) 

All the system diagrams shown are simplified by 
showing only a single bus, although a double bus 
arrangement is standard in the United States. The 
characteristics of the five systems, using 150,000-kv-a., 
13,800-volt generators are compared in the accom¬ 
panying tabulation, the per vmit subtransient reactance 
of the two windings in parallel being taken as 0.113, of 
which 0.043 is mutual for the alternate slot case. In 
making the calculations for this comparison, the double 
bus was used throughout, and it was assumed in all 
cases that there were no external power ties to the 
system, although it is usual for several stations to be 
interconnected. This assumption makes the advantages 
shown for the double winding generator appear less 
than they really are, as any additional cuirent supplied 
to a fault by the connected stations increases the im¬ 
portance of £my means of limiting the current supplied 
by the station itself. Generator reactors, or their 
equivalent, have been used in all cases, in order to 
secure the advantages of a higher bus voltage and lower 
fault currents during faults in the generators themselves, 
or their connecting cables, and to reduce the currents 
supplied by the generators to external faults. 

The important characteristics which affect the choice 
of generator and bus connections are the magnitudes of 
the fault currents, and the nxunbers and sizes of circuit 
breakers and reactors required to permit flexible opera¬ 
tion and give adequate protection. Accordingly, these 
quantities have been calculated for each of the five sys¬ 
tems, and are shown in the table. The first five lines 
of the table were compiled on the basis of unlimited 
ampere capacity of the circuit breakers. The 6300- 
ampere breakers required in three of the systems are 
larger than desirable, however, as most operating com¬ 
panies prefer to use 4000-ampere breakers, or smaller, if 
possible, and as the manufacturers prefer to limit the 
sizes to their present developed lines. The largest 
breakers so far built by the General Electric Company 
are, for the double tank per phase type, 6000 amperes, 
and for the single tank per phase type, 6000 amperes. 
The limit of interrupting duty for oil circuit breakers at 
present is about 2,000,000 kv-a. While larger breakers 
can be developed, their cost will be high, and so it is 
of considerable economic importance to keep the present 
standard sizes. 

For this reason, the remainder of the table has been 
compiled on the basis of 4000-ampere breakers being 
used throughout. This considerably reduces the maxi¬ 
mum kv-a. that can be transferred along the bus for 
Cases I and II, as indicated by the eighth line of the 
table, unless additional breakers operated in parallel 
are employed, as shown by lines 6 and 7. In 
the ch^acteristics shown for the different systems, each 
case will be considered s^arately. 
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Case I. The standard double ring bus of Fig. 14 
superseded the straight bus in 1909, and is still used by 
most companies. Its original adoption was due to its 
limitation of the fault currents, and the increased sys¬ 
tem reliability it afforded. It is stiU considered a 
:standard because of the flexibility it allows in trans¬ 



ferring loads from one bus section to another. How¬ 
ever, with the advent of generator of such large size as 
the 150,000 kv-a. machines considered here, the same 
difliculty of excessive fault currents app^u'ed with the 
Ting bus and its sectionalizing reactors as originally 
appeared with the solid bus. The table shows that the 
instantaneous ssunmetrical kv-a. delivered to a fault 
are nearly 2,500,000. Also, with the increasing de¬ 
mand for these large gen^ating units of very high effi¬ 
ciency, the normal full load currents to be carried by the 
breakers, are becoming excessive; in the case shown 
6300 amperes are required. A third important dis¬ 
advantage of this system is that the genCTator on a 


faulted bus section has no synchronizing power with 
the rest of the system. The voltages on adjacent bus 
sections drop to much lower values than with the other 
systems, so that a bus section disturbance is really a 
system disturbance as well. 

Case II. This (Fig. 15) is a modification of Case I, 
in which the generator is connected to the bus section 
between two reactors, thus maldng each reactor serve 
both as a bus and as a generator reactor. The energy 
of the unit is divided so that the normal voltage drop 
in the reactors, and the normal cun’ent carried by the 
breakers, are small. If it is desired to transfer the full 
capacity of a gaierator along the bus, however, the 
limitation of excessive cxurent ratings, 6300 amperes for 



Pig. 16—Modifiko Ring Bus System with Stan&aki> 

CfENBBATOKS. CASK 11 

the breakers, is met with again. This system is really a 
half way step between systems 1 and 3. 

Case III and III-A. In this system (Fig. 16) double 
winding generators are used, with each winding con¬ 
nected to a different bus section, so that the only power 
transfCT along the bus is due to the transformer action 


TABULATION POE A THRBB-PHASB FAULT ON THE BUS IN TYPES OP STATIONS AS SHOWN IN CASKS 1 TO V. PI08. 14 TO 18 

OF THE COMPLETE PAPKE 


All Breakers and Eeactors as Mated per Oenerator are for Double Bus Generators Rated ATB-4-160,000 Kv-a.-1800-13,fl00-Volt8 

0.86 Power Pactor-6280 Amperes 


Limit of kv-<a. transfer along bus... 

No. of breakers per generator. 

Ampere rating of oil circuit breakers. 

No. of reactors required. 

Rating of reactors... 

Preferred arrangement, limiting all breakers and reactors to 4000- 

ampere rating. 

No. of breakers required. 

No. of reactors required... 

limit of kv-a. transfer along bus. 

No. of breakers per generator. 

Ampere rating of breakers. 

No. of reactors required.. 

Ampere rating of reactors. 

Instantaneoius symmetrical kv-a. to fault.. 

Sustained kv-a. to fault. 

Instantaneous r. m. s. symmetrical amperes. 

Sustained fault amperes. 

Percentage instantaneous voltage on faulted bus. 

Percentage instantaneous voltage on bus next to fault. 

Percentage instantaneous voltage on 2nd bus firom fault. 

Percentage instantaneous voltage on 3rd bus firom fault... 

Percentage instantaneous voltage on synchronizing bus. 

Percentage sustained voltage on faulted bus. 

Percentage sustained voltage on bus next to fault. 

Percentage sustained voltage on 2nd bus from fault. 

Percentage sustained voltage on 3rd bus from fault.i 

Percentage sustained voltage on syncbroniztng bus.' 

fristantaneous sym, kv-a. to syndbronizing bus fault... 

Sustained kv-a. to synchronizing bus fault. 

Instantaneous r. m. s. sym. amps, to synchronizing bus fault. 

Sustained r. m. s. 83 nn. amps, to synchronizing bus fault. 


Case 1 
Fig. 14 

Oase 11 
Pig. 16 

Case I £I 
Pig. 16 

Oase IllA 
Fig. 16 

Oase IV 
Pig. 17 

Case V 
Fig. 18 
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between the two windings of a single generator. Gen¬ 
erator reactors of 10 per cent are used in series with 
each winding, but as these only carry normal currents 
of half the full gMierator rating, the drop in these 
reactors is only 5 per cent at full load. In calculating 
the fault current, the slot reactances of the two windings 
wwe reduced to the equivalent value of reactance as 
obtained from the saturation curves of the generators 



Pig. 16—New Ring Bus System with Double-Winding 
Generators. Case III 

with the corresponding curr«it which would flow, in 
accordance with the discussion in Part III of the paper, 
but the favorable effect of reduced saturation of the 
subtransient reactance of the rotor due to the lessened 
fault currents of the double winding generator was not 
taken into account. 

The slot reactance of the generators next to the fault 
in Case III was reduced to 57 per cent of its original 
value for the first instant of fault and for the sustained 
conditions a saturation factor of 70 per cent was used. 

In Case III-A, generatora with split belt windings, 
the slot leakage reactance was reduced to 85 per cent of 
the original unsaturated value for the instantaneous 
fault conditions and to 90 per cent for the sustained 
fault conditions on the generators next to the fault. 
Saturation did not affect the remainder of the units as 
the fa,ult current was of such a small magnitude that 
the units did not saturate. 

The-obvious disadvantage of this S37stem is the 
limitation of the kv-a. transfer along the bus. How¬ 
ever, as the current in the two windings of a fully loaded 
generator can safely be divided in the ratio 45:55, there 
is actually 80,000 kv-a., or 20 per cent, extra capacity 
available on each bus section, so long as the adjacent 
bus sections are not overloaded. With the generators 
operating at their most efficient load, about 75 per cent 
of rating, either winding ean be loaded to 60 per cent 
of the full generator capacity. Thus, the available 
transfer power is still considerable, and is fully com¬ 
parable with that of Case II, when 4000-ampere 
breakers are used. 

The equipment required for this system is much less 
expensive than for the first two systems, even when they 
are limited to 4000-ampere breakers and their kv-a. 


transfer capacity is correspondingly reduced. As com¬ 
pared with Case I only six breakers and two reactors of 
4000-ampere capacity are required per generator for a 
double bus system, instead of 10 breakers and 4 reactors 
of the same size. As compared with Case II, the same 
number of breakers and reactors of the same current 
carrying capacity are required, but the interrupting 
duty on each breaker is much less for tiiis third case 
than for either of the first two cases. In the eases which 
have been calculated, the breaker duty is reduced to 
about half that required for Case I, or three-quarters of 
that for Case II. This means that in many cases a 
double winding generator of the largest size can be 
installed in an old station, without changing the switch¬ 
ing equipment, whereas the use of a single winding 
generator of equivalent size would require the complete 
rebuilding of the system and the installation of larger 
breakers. 

Besides this advantage of reduced cost of equipment, 
^is double winding generator system results in greatly 
increased system reliability. For, even though the 
voltage on a faulted bus fafis to zero during a three- 
phase short circuit, the connected generators remain in 
step with the rest of the system, since there is sufficient 
S3mchronizing power between the other windings of the 
generator directly affected, and the rest of the system, 
to maintain synchronism. This has been verified by 
factory tests, taken on two small model double winding 
generators without reactors, which correspond to a 
more severe condition than normal. Under the same 
fault conditions for Case I, the generator on the faulted 
bus section goes out of ssmchronism, and the adjacent 
bus section voltages fall to such low values that much 



Pig. 17—Star Bus System with Standard Generators. 

Case IV 

load is dropped, and the whole system is seriously 
affected. 

The voltages maintained on the bus section near the 
fault are much higher in this case than for either of the 
firat two cases. Comparing Cases III, III-A, and I, 
the adjacent bus sections have, respectively, instan¬ 
taneous voltages of 89, 92, and 51, and tiie third section 
from the fault has 99.5 instead of 80 per cent instan- 
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taneous voltage. The sustained voltages, which are not 
reached if the breakers open properly, are equally in 
favor of the double winding generator system. Thus, 
this system effectively limits fault disturbances to one 
bus section. 

Cases IV and V. At first sight, there does not appear 
to be much advantage of the double winding generator 
(Fig. 18) over the standard generator (Fig. 17), when 
applied to a star bus system, since the numbers and 
continuous ratings of breakers and reactors required 
are nearly .the same in the two cases. However, the 
table shows that the interrupting duty of the breakers 
in Case V is about one-third less than in Case IV, which 
results in a material saving. 

Also, the system stability is greater in the former case, 
as higher bus voltages are maintained, under fault con¬ 
ditions. In either case, a fault on the synclironizing 
bus would cause the system to fall apart, so that there 
is no choice between them in this respect. When one 
unit is taken out of service, the necessary rearrangement 


advantages in reduced cost of equipment, lower fault 
currents, and more effective isolation of faults. 

2. The best type of double winding for ordinary 
purposes is the split belt design, shown in Fig. 3. 
When ample generator reactor capacity is installed, 
however, the alternate slot type of winding may be 
preferable, due to its slightly lower stray losses, and less 
end winding magnetic forces with unequal loadings. 

3. The principal liniitations of the double winding 
generator, due to its low capacity for transfer of power 
along the bus, and the saturation of its “through” 
reactance, when excessive currents are transferred under 
fault conditions, are not usually of great importance. 
The former may generally be overcome by means of a 
balancing transformer, and the latter by the use of a 
reasonable amount of generator reactor capacity. 

4. It is, therefore, probable that the double winding 
generator will become the standard for future power 
stations, where units of very large size (over 100,000 
kv-a.) are installed. 


OM Circuit Orcoker 



Fi a. 18 —Stab B us System with Doub lb-Winmno Genebatobs. 

Case V 


of the system will lead to a much larger concentration 
of power, and hence greater fault currents, in the single 
than in the double winding generator case. 

The United Electric light and Power Company has 
recently advocated and adopted a star bus system with 
synchronizing at the load as described in an A. I. E. E. 
symposium on the subject.^ Either single or double 
winding generators can be used in this system, but the 
advantages of the latter are as pronounced in this case 
as in the comparison of ring bus systems. It will not 
be necessary to discuss this aspect of the subject here, 
because the matter was fully presented by Mr. E. E. 
Chilberg in his discussion of the papers of the S 3 nn- 
posium just mentioned. 
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Appendix A 

Calculation op Saturation Factors for Slot 
Reactance 


Considering the case of equal and opposite currents 
in the two circuits of an alternate slot winding; 

Let the total r. m. s. current per slot be I amperes, 
and the slot and tooth dimensions in inches be as shown 
in Pig. 6. Then, the maximum leakage flux crossing 
the slot due to the upper coil side, per inch of axial 
length, is: 


3.19/v'2 / 
2W 


di — ^2 \ 

—I- ) lines, 


( 1 ) 


and that due to the lower coil side is: 


^2 == 


3.19 1 V 2 / , . 3 (di - dd 
2W V + 4 


id) li 


-t- dd ) lines. (2) 


Their sum is: 


0 = 


3.19 / V2 
2W 


(2 da -I- di) lines. 


(3) 


VII. Conclusions and Acknowledgments Since the flux passing through the tooth root is 

Consideration of the data presented in the paper that crossing the slot, the flux density at the 

leads to these conclusions. bottom of the tooth is: 

1. The double winding generator can conveniently 3 19 J V^f2 d -I- d ) 

be applied in large power stations, using any of the B = - -- - P®'’ W 

usual systems of bus conections, with resulting large ^ 
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Normally the width of tooth at the gap is about 
1.2 W, the ratio of 2 dj + to d is about 1.1, and the 
ratio of TF, to PF is about 1.7, so that (4) may be simply 
expressed in terms of the normal r. m. s; amperes per 
inch of periphery. A, the ratio of actual to normal 
circuit current, K, and the ratio, d/W, of slot depth to 
width, by: 

d 

B = 7.0 K A approximately, lines per sq. in. (5) 
For large turbine generators of normal design, A is 

dt 

about 1600 amperes per inch of periphery, and 

W 

about 7. 

As saturation will begin when B exceeds 100,000 
Equation (5) indicates that the incidence of saturation 
in large turbine generators will normally be at about 
1.2 times normal circuit current transferred. The 
actual circuit currents required on the St. Louis and 
New York Edison double winding generators to pro¬ 
duce a maximum density of 100,000 lines per sq. in. 
at the tooth roots in the center of the phase belt are 
1.51 and 1.16 times normal, respectively. 

Since the current loading. A, was only 780 for the 
test motor of Fig. 7, it required 3.0 times normal cir¬ 
cuit current to produce 100,000 lines per sq. in. maxi¬ 
mum density. The calculated through reactance, 
without saturation, for the motor was only 0.91 of its 
test value, of which 0.84 was slot and 0.07 zigzag re¬ 
actance. The extra amount was probably due to end 
leakage not mutual to the two windings, as it only 
corresponds to about 0.2 of the total end leakage. 

When saturation occurs with increasing current, the 
through reactance does not diminish toward zero, but 
approaches a new limit corresponding approximately 
to the leakage when the teeth are cut off at the roots and 
the core is removed. In this limiting case, the leakage 
paths are symmetrical at the top and bottom, as shown 
in Fig. 8, so that the through slot reactance is reduced 
approximately as the ratio 


mine rather carefully the saturation factor to be applied 
to the calculated through reactance of a large generator, 
so that the amount of reactance actually available for 
current limitation may be found. It would not be 
sufficient without examination to use the curve of Fig. 
7 for a large machine, since the ratio of lengths of flux 
path in iron and in air will vary with the size of 
machine. Before attempting to predict the effective 
reactances of a large generator, a reactance cvuwe will 
be calculated to match the test curve of Fig. 7. The 
method employed in this calculation involves the fol¬ 
lowing assumptions: 

1. The effect of saturation is considered to be the 
inter-position of a series reluctance in the path of the 
total slot leakage flux, without altering in any way the 
relative distribution of flux across the slot depth. 
Actually, the concentration of the iron reluctance at 
the tooth root will decrease the relatively ineffective 
portions of the flux crossing the lower part of the slot 
more than the rest, so that the assumption makes the 
calculated effect of saturation greater than the true 
effect. 

2. The total ampere turns consumed in the iron 
corresponding to the m. m. f. of one slot are taken equal 
to those for the full tooth root density existing over the 
length of one tooth. Actually, the flux traverses two 
teeth with varying density, but calculations indicate 
that the integrated ampere turns over the whole path 
are about equal to those given by this assumption. 

3. The saturation factor for the actual alternating 
current is taken to be the same as that for a direct 
current equal to the maximum a-c. value. Actually, 
the change of wave shape due to reactance will make the 
effective saturation correspond to a somewhat lower 
direct current, so that this assumption should make the 
calculated saturation effect greater than its true value. 

4. The effect of the winding pitch will be n^lected, 
calculations being made only for the center teeth of the 
phase belts, which have the highest flux densities. This 
also makes the calculated saturation ^ect greater than 
the true amoimt. 




0.35, approximately. 


( 6 ) 


Taking the excess of test above calculated through 
reactance as non-saturating, due to its air paths, the 
calculated limiting value of reactance for this particular 
ease is (0.304) (0.91) -|- 0.09 = 0.37 of its initial value, 
a value which agrees fairly well with the indicated 
limit of the test curve.' At extreme value of current, 
the teeth would saturate still further, and the reactance 
would approach the limit of a complete air path, about 
H of this first limit, but such a final limi t is probably 
of no practical interest. 

These results indicate that it is necessary to deter¬ 


5. The saturation factor is assumed to apply only to 
the excess of the calculated reactance above its limiting 
value given by Equation (6). The calculated reactance 
for the test motor is thus determined to be (0.28 
-|- 0.63 K,) times its unsaturated test value, where K, is 
the saturation factor, less than unity. 

On this basis, the effect of saturation is to increase 
the reluctance R, of the slot leakage flux path for a 
maximum arc. flux density, B, from the value given by 
Equation (3): 

p 2PF 

3.19 (2 d,-j-di) 
to 


_ _ 2 W 2 (di -|- dz) F 

3.19 (2 dz + dO ¥Wt 
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where F represents the magnetizing ampere turns per 
inch of tooth for a d-c. flux daisity of B lines per sq. in. 

The reactance reduction factor is there given by the 
ratio of (7) to (8), or is 

1 


K. = 


1 +3.19(d8 + di) (2d3 + di)f 
WWtB 


For the particular case of the test motor this becomes; 

1 


K. = 


1 + 


70 F 
B 


( 10 ) 


The ratio of the reactance determined from (10) by 
tbe method outlined under assumption (5) to the un¬ 
saturated test value is shown by curve c on Fig. 7. The 
tests indicate somewhat greater saturation than ex¬ 
pected, but they also show an excess of the unsaturated 
test above the calculated value of reactance, so that 
good agreement is obtained over most of the range. 

A fu^er point to check in this conn^tion is the 
saturation of the generator subtransient reactance when 
a short circuit occurs on one winding only. In this case, 
the flux density at the tooth roots for the same circuit 
current is only half what it is when the two windings 
carry equal and opposite currents, since the flux crossing 
each slot now has the full area of one tooth available.' 
On this account, the saturation curve for the slot 
leakage iwtance of a single circuit should be similar to 
that of Fig. 7 for the through slot reactance, ^cept for 
a doubling of the horizontal scale. 

However, the limiting value approached by the slot 
reactance of one circuit as saturation increases is about 
0.63 times its unsaturated value, instead of only 0.35 
as in the other case. This follows because the reluc- 
^ce of the path across an empty slot, which the leakage 
flux takes when the tooth roots are saturated, is repre¬ 
sented by 
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w 


3.19 (di -f- ds) 


( 11 ) 


whereas the reluctance of the path across a slot carrvine 
current is from (7): 

2W 


3.19 (2 d. -t- di) (12) 

The r^procal of the sum of (11) and (12) is approxi¬ 
mately 0.63 tunes the reciprocal of (12) above for 
nomal slot proportions. This indicates that the Ltn- 
mtion factor given by (10) should be applied to only 
o7 per cent of the single winding slot reactance. 
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Discussion 

C. M. Laffoont There are several points in connection with 
these different types of double windings which should be given 
further consideration. In connection with the first, or alternate- 
slot type of winding, it is gratifying to see that the authors now 
recogi^e the fact that the through reactance eoefflciont is 
materially reduced by saturation under fa\ilty conditions. This 
effect of saturation was discovered by L. A. Kilgore last January, 
and its effect on the through reactance was discussed in a paper 
presented by the writer at the April, 1929, meeting of the Empire 
Gas and Electric Association at Buffalo. This question was 
discussed again by the writer in a paper presented before the 
meeting of the Association of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Compames at PhUadelphia on May 17,1929. The.se effects were 
again discussed in an article on “Developments in Generators 
^d Systems as They Affect System Stability,” by Messrs. 
Kilgore and Powers, Electric Jl., October 1929. 

In the case of the split-phase type of winding in which the two 
windings are in alternate groups of .slots, there is no general dis- 
apeement with the conclusions given in the paper from a qualita¬ 
tive standpoint. The advantages of this type of double winding 
were also mentioned by the writer in the above mentioned paper, 
winch was presented at the meeting of the Association of Edison 
Electric Illuminating Companies in May, 1929. A turbine 
pn^tor having a double winding of this type was built in 1915 
by the company with which the writer is connected. Tliis ma^ 
chine, i^oh was rated at 3200 kv-a., 178 volts, 6-phase, 60-cycle, 
2-pole, 3600-rev. per min., had two independent windings, and 
each mdependent winding supplied power to a .separate rotary 
converter. The windings of each pole were arranged in six 
groups and connected to give two independent circuits. The 
voltes of the two windings were necessarily out of phase, duo 
to the f^t that it was a two-pole machine and each winding was 
required to be m two parallels on account of the voltage magni- 
™ 1 j , weU known at that time that the voltage 

could have been brought in phase if the voltage had been such as 
to req^ the senes connection, instead of the parallel connection. 

In the ewe of the third type of winding in which the phase 
groups of alternate poles are connected in series, it is necessary to 
^ a cod tow of approximately 2/3'to 5/6 pitch, in order to 
obtain high tough reactance. -With one winding only in 
operation, toe estimated v^ues of the 2nd and 4th order har- 
momes m the stator demagnetizing m. m. f. are relatively large 
Md mtocate high additional losses, when operating under un¬ 
balanced load TOntotions. The authors have eliminated this type 
L Jv k excessive losses under unbalanced loads 

stresses on the end turns under short-circuit conditions, 
does not frel that this conclusion is justified from the 
a^ test residts which have been obtained on a 7500 kv-a., 
6600-volt, 2-pole, 60-oycle, 3600-rev. per min. generator. This 
generator was provided with two windings of this type, and the 
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coil throw was 62.5 per cent. The following tests were made on 
this machine. 

(a) Temperature tests when carrying different values of 
unbalanced loads. 

(b) Locked saturation tests. 

(c) Losses under sustained short-circuit conditions. 

(d) Instantaneous short-circuit tests. 

In obtaining the thermal performance of the machine wben 
operating under unbalanced load conditions, a series of tempera¬ 
ture tests was made with 50 per cent of the machine’s rated load 
on one winding and 50, 37.5, 25, 12}^, and 0 per cent loads 
respectively on the other winding. The results from these tests 
are shown in Fig. 1. In no case does the temperature of either 
the field* or armature windings exceed that reached when operat¬ 
ing at full rating, with equal loads on both windings. Another 
test run was made with 60 per cent of the machine’s rated load 
on one winding and 40 per cent on the other. In this case, the 
field temperature rise was 8 deg. cent, higher, and the stator 
temperature rise 15 deg. cent, higher than when carrying full 
rating with balanced loads. If the load division were 55 and 45 
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Fig. 1—^Temperature Tests with Unbalanced Zero 
Power-Factor Loads on Double Winding Generator 
with Alternate Poles in Series 

1.50 per cent load on A -winding—^50 per cent on B winding 

2.60 per cent load on A windlng- 737.5 per cent on B winding 

3.60 per cent load on A winding—25 per cent on B winding 

4.60 per cent load on A -winding—12.6 per cent on B winding 

6.60 per. cent load on A winding—0.0 per cent on B winding 

6.60 per cent load winding—40 per cent on B winding 


per cent respectively, it is estimated from these test results that 
the increase in the temperature rise for both the stator and rotor 
would not exceed 5 deg. cent. It is also estimated that this ma¬ 
chine should deliver 60 per cent of its rating with one winding 
only in operation, and not exceed the guaranteed temperature on 
the rotor and no higher temperature rise than with any other type 
of winding for the stator. 

It is agreed that the stresses on the end turns are greater with 
this type of winding under single-winding short-circuit condi- 
tiohs, because the width of the phase group is greater. How¬ 
ever, when the short-circuit tests were made on the 7500-kv-a. 
machine at full voltage, no observable distortion occurred in the 
end windings, and it is not anticipated that any unsurmountable 
difficulties would be encountered in bracing the end turns of 
windings of this type. Pig. 2 shows the currents delivered by 
this machine under short-circuit conditions. The curve indi¬ 
cated by A is for the machine with both windings in parallel; 
the curve indicated by B is for one winding only; and the curve 


indicated by C is for a short circuit on one winding and the power 
maintained on the other winding. The currents are expressed 
in terms of symmetrical r. m. s. values. 

These test curves show that there is low coupling between the 
windings under transient conditions, and there is a high through 
reactance not appreciably affected by saturation. 

The through reactance coefficients obtained from locked tests 
checked very closely with the calculated values under unsaturated 
and saturated conditions, and confirmed the results obtained 
from instantaneous short-circuit tests. 



Fig. 2—Sudden Short Circuit Test on 7500-Kv-a. 3600- 
Rev. PER Min.; Double Winding Generator. Alternate 
Poles in Series 

A. Both -windings in parallel 

B. One winding only 

C. One winding short circuited and power maintained on the other 

D. Winding connected to power supply 


Pig. 3—Sustained Short Circuit Losses 



1 


On 7500-kv-a., 3600-rev. per min., double -winding genwator. Alternate 
pole in series 


The additional losses when operating under sustained short- 
circuit conditions with one winding only are shown in Pig. 3. 
It is true that the additional losses are relatively high for large 
loads on one winding only, but with the machine operating with 
a maximum allowable unbalanced load of approximately 10 per 
cent, the additional load losses would not be excessive. In view 
of the fact that an appreciable part of the additional losses occurs 
in the end zones, it is felt that they are susceptible to reduction 
by using different kinds of material in the construction of these 
parts. In order to evaluate properly the importance of the 
additional losses, it is necessary to treat each generating station 
and system on the basis of its own load characteristics and pos¬ 
sible unbalanced loads on individual generator windings.. 
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The general conchisions based on analytical and test results 
indicate that the alteraate-pole type.of double winding is a very 
satisfactory winding and should be given consideration for appli¬ 
cation in which double winding generators are requh’ed. 

The authors of the paper conclude that the alternate-slot and 
split-phase types of windings are the only practical windings for 
commercial applications. My conclusion is that tJie split- 
phase, or alternate groups of slots, and the alternate-pole type 
of double windings are the most desirable types of double 
windings for comniercial applications. 

L. A- Kildore: In this paper the authors have made an ex¬ 
tensive study of the effects of saturation in double-winding 
generators. Before commenting on the authors’ analysis the 


B A 
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SiNOLic-PHAsiij Diagram op Dottblk Winding Gbnehatou 
Showing Assumed Directions op Currents and Components 
OP Currents 



Equivalent Circuit op Double Winding Generator— 
Unsaturated 



Equivalent Circuit op Double Winding Generator 
Showing Effects op Saturation 

Pig. 4 

writer would like to present briefly what is believed to be a more 
accurate analysis. 

Under fault conditions the currents in the two windings are in 
opposite directions. It is very convenient to divide the actual 
currents into two components, one flowing through the machine 
and the other out of the machine. The through component 
of current will be equal and opposite in the two windings and the 
other component current>s will be equal and in the same direction 
in the two windings. Defined in this manner the through 
component is the average of the two winding currents assumed to 
be flowing in opposite directions, and the other component is 
half the difference. 


The reactance to the flow of through current is reduced by 
saturation because the currents flow in opposite directions in 
adjacent slots or groups of slots, thus magnetizing the teeth 
radially. The reactance to the other component of current is 
practically unaffected by saturation, since the currents flow as 
in a normal single winding machine. 

The efl'ects of saturation may be taken into account in short- 
circuit calculations by changing the equivalent circuit as shown 
in Pig. 4 herewith. As the authors have stated the effect is 
to reduce the through reactance by a factor K, However, the 
authors have not mentioned another effect which can not be 
neglected. Saturation increases t.he mutual reactance due to the 
reluctance of the saturated tooth in tlie path of tlie leakage flux; 
and for complete saturation the reactance is nearly all mutual. 

This may be accounted for by adding - times tlie 

4 

through reactance to the common leg. 



Pig. 5-~Slot and Tooth Diagram Showing Radial Densities 
OP Slot Plux in Tooth 

A. Density of flux croasing slot 

B. Density of slot flux giving radial in the tooth 

C. Slot flux in tooth section 

The saturation factor K may be calculated from the machine 
constants and the saturation curve of the stator iron. For .short- 
eirouit calculations it is convenient to plot K as a function of 
through current, whioh we have defined as the average of the 
currents flowing in opposite directions in the two windings. 

CtxlcultiiioTi oj SdiuTcUityn PucIot, Tho method used iu calou* 
lating the saturation factor K was similar to that given in tho 
paper, except that other appreoiablo factors such as air paths in 
parallel with the iron, and wave distortion were taken into 
account. 

However, the writer disagrees on ono significant factor. 
The authors have considered a limiting value of reaetance about 
0.35 tho unsaturated value, and have applied the saturation 
factor A', to the remaining 0.65. This limiting value was baaed 
on the assumption that the effect of saturation is as if the teeth 
are cut off at the roots and the core removed. The authors then 
calculated tho limiting value considering only the reluctance of 
the slot, and assuming infinite permeability for the tooth itself. 

Fig. 5 shows the actual flux going radially in the tooth of a 
large 4-polo double-winding machine. It will be seen that the 
tooth taper offsets the increase in flux going radially so that the 
densities are nearly uniform through the bottom half of the 
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tooth. For the case worked out the average density for bottom 
halt is 9S.5 per cent of that at the base when saturation begins. 
For higher eiurrents the density at the center would undoubtedly 
be higher than at the base. 

II. is apparent then that for 2- or 4-pole machines at least there 
is no limiting value of reactance determined by cutting-ofC the 
teeth at i.he base. The real limiting value can be approximated 
by assuming the eitect equivalent to cutting out the bottom half 
of the tooth. This would give a limiting value about 0.035 
instead of 0.35. 

The curves of Fig. 6 show saturation factors for a 150,000- 
kv-a., 4-pole turbine generator connected in the several ways 
wliich have been described. The values for the alternate-slot 
type wore calculated as has been outlined above. The points 
marked with a circle arc te.st points from sudden short circuit 
on a model gonerat.or with an alternate-slot type of double 
winding. Those tests indicate definitely that the degree of 
saturation is about that calculated, and t-hat there is no apparent 
linn ting value of about 0,35. 

Alternate Groups of Slots. A curve of satxiration factors for 
alternate pair.s of .slots may bo constnicted from the curve for 
alternate slots on the same machine. Saturation begins at the 
same current, but for* a given density half the ampere turns per 
slot ai’o required for the iron, since each slot now furnishes 
magnetizing ampere turns for only one tooth instead of two. 



Fia. 6— Satuhation Factoks tor 150,000-Kv-a. DouBLii} 
Winding Gknbrator. Fottu Poi.mk— 60 Slots 

Versus through current for: 

A . Alternate slots 

B. Alternate pairs of slots 

C. Alternate groui)s of 2 and 3 
/). Alternate polcw 

B. K 0 $, total generator current for slnglo winding machine 


The tlnough current times (It A), is proportional to the 
slot flux and consequently tooth density; and (1 — K) /t is 
proportional to magnetizing ampere-turns for the teeth. Then 
for the same densities 

A'/t'-A/t 


or 


7t' - 


Kh 

K' 


(1 - K') It' - h 


or 


K' 


2K 
1 + A 


For alternate groups of slots (more than two) only the end 
slots of a group supply magnetizing ampere turns to the teeth 
between the groups. The ampere-turns available across the 
middle slots are greater than the end slots by the amount of the 
magnetizing ampere-turns required for the iron. This causes an 
increased interlinkago with the middle slots. A saturation- 
factor curve may be constructed from the curve for alternate 
slots in the same way as for alternate pairs of slots but taking 


into account the increased intorlinkag© with the middle slots. 
Since only the flux of the end slots is affected appreciably by 
saturation, a portion of the reactance is unaffected. The slots 
per group less two is a measure of the part unaffected. It may 
readily, be seen that with three or more slots per group comsidor- 
able improvement in saturation factor can he obtained. 

Taking half t.he conductors of a phase belt as one group gives 
the winding which the authors have termed the split-phase belt 
winding. Using each phase belt as a group of conductors gives 
the maximum slots per group a minimum saturation effect. 
Tins type has been termed alternate poles in series. 

In order to compare the several types of windings consider 
the values of K from the curve of the 150,000-kv-a. machine 
with a through current of 2.5 times rated current. 

Value of K for 


Type of winding J-r = 2.5 


A1 ternato-slot winding. 0,40 

Alternate pairs of slots. 0.43 

Alternate groups of 2 and 3 .slots. 0.54 

Alternate poles in series. 0.85 


Tlie above saturation factors might be compai*ed with that for 
a single-winding machine on a similar system by taking the value 
at 4 times rated cuiTont for the machine. The curve shows a 
value of 0,96 for a winding pitch of exactly 2/3; however, at 
any other fracjtional pitch tliis factor would be nearer unity. 

From this comparison it is evident that a large reduction of 
through reactance can be expected on an alternate-slot winding 
with 15 slots per pole. It might bo well to note that saturation 
effects occur at lower current values for macliines with a larger 
number of slots per polo. Alternate pairs of slots show little 
improvement. Alternate groups of slots show considerable gain. 
Alternate poles in series show relatively little reduction in 
reactance. 

Alternate Poles in Series. The through reactance of the alter¬ 
nate-polo typo is affected much less by saturation than the other 
types. Furthermore, this winding has a self-inductive belt 
leakage and only part of the end-winding leakage is mutual. 
These facl.ors give a higher tlirough reactance than can be ob¬ 
tained with the other windings. Consequently this type of 
winding with the same external reactance would give least short- 
circuit current and system disturbance, or on the basis of the 
same current would require a minimum amount of generator 
reactors or none at all. 

The authors consider this typo distinctly unde.sirable because 
of additional load loss with unbalanced loads. Mr. Laffoon 
has shown actual tests on a machine of this type. It is possible 
that these lasses can be reduced. The choice between alternate 
polos with some additional loss or the split-phase bolt winding 
with the necessary additional reactors depends upon the average 
amount of unbalance for a given application. 

R* E. Power5t$ The outstanding purpose of providing 
alternators with double windings is to secure a combination of 
generators, supplying a given load, that will have low reactance 
to the normal flow of power current, but will have high reactance 
to the flow of fault current. The' double-winding generators 
so far considered have been affected by the saturation of the slot 
leakage reactance path, due to the flow of tlirough current, and 
consequently their effectiveness has been reduced. 

To minimize the detrimental action of saturation within the 
unit itself, and to provide the necessary limiting reactance, 
heavy generator reactors have been utilized in the individual 
generators leads. The addition of generator reactors inherently 
reduces the fault current that can flow, consequently minimizing 
the saturation of the unit, the combination of generator reactors 
and alternator inherent reactance being sufficient to reduce the 
short-circuit currents to the required value. 

The ideal type of double-winding generator, from a short- 
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circuit standpoint, is one in which the “through” reactance is 
high and in which saturation of the leakage path is not present to 
any marked degree, making the use of external reactors unneces¬ 
sary, the inherent reactance of the unit alone limiting the current 
to the required value. 

Mr. Kilgore has shown that the effects of saturation are con¬ 
siderably less in a double-winding generator designed so as to 
secure the individual windings by connecting alternate poles in 
series than in any of the other types so far considered at the value 
of through currents encountered in actual practise. The satura¬ 
tion factor for a given 150,000-kv-a. doxible-winding alternator 
with the winding arranged in alternate slots is 0.39, whereas 
with the windings arranged on alternate poles the saturation 
factor was increased to 0.85 when carrying 2.5 per unit tlirough 
current. 

The comparison of saturation factors for the two windings was 
made on the basis that the same stator frame was used and that 
new windings, the best suitable for each type, were used. It 
might be pointed out that some variation in the ratio between 
saturation factors may be expected as the generator design 
proportions are changed. 

Pig. 7 herewith shows a comparison of results secured from 


of short-circuit current varies from 24,700 amperes to 29,000 
amperes, depending upon the type of unit used. The com¬ 
bination using alternate poles in series to secure the double 
winding has the highest instantaneous and short-time voltage 
on all buses. The sustained voltage on the first and second bus 
is also higliest for the alternate-pole type. However, the sus¬ 
tained voltage on the third bus is Jiighest for the unit that has 
the lowest saturation factor. The unit with the lowest saturation 
factor requires the greatest values of external reactance and con¬ 
sequently the circuits which are unjiffected by saturation have a 
greater total reactance, resulting in. a different distribution of 
currents and voltages. 

The results of analysis on standard units using combination 
generator and bus reactors, are shown on line 4. 

In all of the analyses shown on lino 1—^5, back feed wiis not 
taken into consideration. 

In the last two sections of the chart m'e shown the results of 
analyses made on a system using alternate-pole double-winding 
units synchronized tlirough the load network. In case I the 
reactance between the internal voltage of the unit under consider¬ 
ation and internal voltage of all other unitrfin parallel was set at 
60 per cent; case H at 40 per cent. 
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^ort-drouit studies on various tsrpes of double-winding goner 
tors when connected in a ring bus, or synchronized through t) 
oa network. The double-winding alternate-pole generator hi 
an unsaturated through sub-transient reactance of 53.2 per cen 
and an over-all sub-transient reactance of 16 per cent. TI 
wtemate slot and groups of slots typo unit had a subtransiej 

o^h roMl^ce of 50 per cent and an over-all subtransiei 
reactance of 15 per cent. 

The comparison of the performance of double-winding units ( 
varioiM ^s, when connected in a ring bus, was made on tl 
b^s ttat equal nntial currents were to be secured. Saturatio 

consideration and faults were take 
f ^ secure equal initial emrents, extern) 

+‘if ^ respectively must be added i 

alternate-slot and grouped-slot double-windin 
tn ^ standard generators, in ordt 

to eq^ the performance of the unit with alternate poles in seriei 
symmetrical current was limited to 55,00 
amperes. However, it will be noticed that the sustained valu 


In both eases, the instantaneous symmetrical fault current 
was decreased from the base current of 55,000 amperes used in 
comparison in items 1—5 to 33,400 amperes and 41,200 axnperos 
respectively. The chart shows sustained values of voltage on all 
other buses of 88 per cent and 81 per cent, which would appear to 
be low in comparison with the systems shown in lines 1—5 of the 
table. In the system synchronized at the load, the system com¬ 
prises the reactance between units and the results shown on the 
table take back-feed into consideration and represent the actual 
values of current and voltage incident to a given fault, whereas 
back-feed is not taken into consideration in the comparison in 
lines 1—5; its effect would be to lower the voltage on adjacent 
buses, the reduction depending upon the amount of external inter¬ 
lacing between the bus sections. 

A study of Fig. 7 indicates clearly that the alternate-pole type 
double-winding generator has considerable advantage from a 
short-circuit standpoint. Generators of 150,000 kv-a. can be 
connected into a bus system, either ring bus or synchronized at 
the load, and standard oil circuit breakers in the class already de- 
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veloped, can be used without external generator or bus reactors 
which undoubtedly will result in switch house simplification and a 
reduction in cost. 

The authors have shown that the alternate pole in series type 
of double winding unit has increased stray losses with unbalance 
in load current carried by the individual windings. The test 
results shown by the authors in Fig. 13, and by Mr. Lafioon in a 
slide are secured by loading one winding only, the other being 
unloaded. During normal operation, it is not expected that a 
urdt will be run with 60 per cent of the generator output on one 
winding, and no load on the other. I believe it would be fair to 
assume that the maximum unbalance between windings would be 
20 to 30 per cent with an average unbalance considerably below 
that figure, on the order of 10'to 15 per cent. Under such operat¬ 
ing conditions, the additional stray losses will not be excessive. 
In units utilizing external generator reactors, the kilowatt loss in 
the reactors is no small item. The lossin the 9.2 per cent reactor 
and 6.2 per cent reactor used in the alternate slot and grouped 
slot units is a,pproximately 70 and 60 kw. respectively. The loss 
in external generator reactors is of a constant nature, that is, it 
is present at all times irrespective of unbalance, whereas the 
increased stray losses are a function of unbalance. 

Undoubtedly, the double-winding unit will find its greatest 
application in metropolitan areas where considerable energy is 
transmitted at generator voltage. Consequently, numerous 
feeder positions will be available. With a flexible bus arrange¬ 
ment similar to that used in many stations today, the output of 
the generator circuits can be fairly well balanced. 

With proper interlacing of the feeders in a system using double¬ 
winding generators synchronized at the load, the output of each 
winding will inherently be balanced and additional stray losses 
will not be a factor. 

In a system in which the total output of the station is taken 
out tlirough a relatively small number of high-capacity feeders, 
unbalance between generator windings will probably be of a high 
order, and the alternate-pole type of winding would undoubtedly 
be unsatisfactory. 

The decision as to which type of winding could be used for a 
given application will depend upon the general system layout, 
bus arrangement selected, probability of continued unbalance 
between windings, capitalization of losses, and valuation of 
space within the switch house. 

The curves shown in Pig. 10 of the paper bring out a very 
important point, and that is that under short-circuit conditions, 
the double-winding generator dehvers less current to the fault 
with consequent smaller reaction of the armature on the field. 
Under such conditions, the internal voltage of the generator 
decays at a much slower rate. 

In Pig. 2 of Mr. Lafloon’s discussion are shown terminal short 
circuits on a standard generator and a double-winding generator 
in which one winding only is shorted, the other .winding being 
connected to an infinite bus. Under such conditions, the net 
armature demagnetization is a function of the difference of the 
currents in the two windings and consequently considerably 
reduced over what it would be in a standard unit when both 
windings were shorted simultaneously. 

The double-winding generator gives in effect the results of a 
single-winding unit with a very high short-circuit ratio and 
opens up the possibility of designing large double-winding 
generators with short-circuit ratios on the order of 0.86 to 0.9, 
and securing the same rate of decay of internal voltage as is 
secured in the present designed unit with higher short-circuit 
ratios. 

D. D. Chase: Mr. Powers presents a chart showing the fault 
conditions where double-winding generators of the three types 
(alternate-slot, split-phase-belt, and alternate-pole) were used. 
The generator with the alternate-pole winding had 2/3 pitch, 


which gives the maximum self inductance between the two 
windings, and hence the highest possible through reactance, due 
to the fact that no bars of different windings are ever in the 
same slot. However, if about 80 per cent pitch is used, as is 
' desirable and usual for large 1800-rev. per min. machines, the two 
windings will have nearly half their conductors in the same 
slots, thus cutting the initial through reactance to about 
60 per cent of that for the alternate-slot cast. The lower initial 
reactance in this case, therefore, cancels the gain from reduced 
saturation, and leaves the alternate-pole winding with the net 
disadvantage of inferior performance under unequal loading. 

When the number of slots per pole is reduced, the three 
types of winding become more nearly alike in their character¬ 
istics, and it is evident that when there is only one slot per 
pole per phase, the alternate-slot and alternate-pole windings 
become identical, and the split-belt type becomes impossible. 
In general, the fewer slots there are per pole, the higher the 
inherent reactance is, so that the type to be used is a matter 
of convenience, rather than importance, when there are less 
than 4 slots per pole per phase. However, we do not agree 
with Mr. Laffoon’s statement that the split-belt type is limited 
to cases where the pitch is between 2/3 and 5/6. 

The question was raised whether it was necessary to have 
generators which woidd operate with unbalanced loads. Most 
turbines are designed so that the most efficient point of opera¬ 
tion is near 2/3 load, and it is, therefore, a very common prac¬ 
tice to operate at about this load condition. Of course, there 
are some base-load stations where the turbines are operated 
at full capacity, because the station is much more efficient than 
any of the others, and the best over-all efficiency is ’thereby 
secured. However, the base-load station of today becomes the 
peak-load station of tomorrow, and hence it is soon very apt to 
be operating at reduced loads. If it is possible to design a 
generator so that one winding can be loaded to (K) per cent of its 
rating, when the other winding is unloaded, it is very desirable 
to do so, as it simplifies operation considerably by eliminating 
the balancing of loads on the various bus sections. 

There are many power companies who operate all of their 
stations at approximately % load, as all have approximately the 
same efficiency. In this way, the turbines are run at the best 
operating point, the equipment is not stressed to full capacity, 
and there is a reserve supply of power in every station to take 
care of sudden increase of load or loss of other power supply. 

In this connection, the recent load division of the 160,000- 
kw., 26-cycle, double-winding generator is of interest. This 
unit has been in operation only a short time and has been oper¬ 
ated already with a load of 90,000 kw. on one winding and 
30,000 kw. on the other. The unit has also been carrjdng 
80,000 kw. load on one winding with no load on the other. 

E- H. Freiburdhouset It was not until 1927, when T. F. 
Barton pointed out their advantages, that the use of double¬ 
winding generators for limiting fault currents and maintaining 
system stability was considered. Just what type of winding 
should be used for this purpose is largely a matter of judgment. 
Originally, we did not give the question of saturation of the 
leakage paths as much consideration as it deserved, believing 
that the use of adequate reactors and the retention of the best 
characteristics for unequally loaded opei*ation were desirable. 
Lately, the tendencies to still further concentrate large amounts 
of power on each bus and to limit reactor capacity have led us to 
recommend the split-belt winding in place of the alternate-slot 
winding, thus securing less saturation at the expense of slightly 
inferior performance with unequal loading. 

We do not recommend the alternate-pole type of winding, 
for the reasons that it is distinctly inferior to the other types in 
respect to stray losses, heating, and stresses, when unequally 
loaded. 
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We know that the sub transient reactance of a single-winding 
generator, as well as that of a double-winding machine, varies 
greatly in inverse relation to the fault current. Prom a study 
of the many short-circuit tests we have made upon standard 
machines we feel quite certain that saturation of the subtransient 
reactance is much greater in most eases than that indicated by 
Curve E, Pig. 6, of Mr. Kilgore’s discussion. 

Mr. Kilgore’s ideas on the calculation of saturation are sound 
and well expressed, and it is interesting to see the results he 
has reached from a somewhat different standpoint. It should 
be noted that Curve C of his Pig, 6, corresponding to alternate 
groups of 2 and 3 slots per belt, shows considerably less satura¬ 
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tion than Curve B for alternate pairs, thus confirming the con¬ 
clusion that for the usual split-belt winding of a large machine 
with about 4 slots per belt the saturation is about as shown 
in our Pig. 12. 

Another reason for desiring to have a generator wliich can 
operate with unbalanced load is shown by the present Cahokia 
Station layoxit. When it is advisablo to take a bus out of ser¬ 
vice for cleaning, the other winding of the generator can continue 
to carry load to its capacity. If the generator could not operate 
under these conditions, the unit w'^ould have to be shut down, 
as there is no way of transferring the winding from the bus which 
is to‘be cleaned to another bus. 
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Part I 

HE Niagara, Loekport and Ontario Power Com¬ 
pany was organized in 1906 for transmitting and 
distributing power in the western and central 
parts of New York State. The power was generated 
and transmitted at 25 cycles. Some of the larger 
customers were distributing companies and municipali¬ 
ties having 60-cycle distribution systems, and in some 
cases 60-cycle generating equipment. As a result of 
the difference in frequency between the transmitted 
power and the distribution systems, several installations 
of frequency converters were made, each with reserve 
capacity for emergency use. 

In addition to several existing ssmchronous-synchro- 
nous frequency converters, it was decided in 1924 to 
install two 6000-kw. variable ratio converters at the 
eastern end of the 26-cycle system, making possible 
interconnections with the 60-cyele systems of the ■ 
Northern New York Utilities Co. and Adirondack 
Power Co. and at the same time providing 60-cycle 
power for the Syracuse Lighting Company whose fre¬ 
quency converters were loaded nearly to capacity. 

The two frequency converters were installed at 
Altmar, N. Y., where a 110-kv. connection was made 
to the Norliiern New York Utilities S 3 rstem and a 
double circuit 110-kv. line was constructed to Syracuse, 
N. Y. where connections were made to the Syracuse 
Lighting Co. and the Adirondack Power Co. systems. 

In 1925, a third 6000-kw. variable-ratio converter 
was installed at Jamestown, N. Y., in order to provide 
a means of interconnecting the 25-cycle system wiUi the 
60-eycle system of the Penn Public Service Corporation. 

In 1927, in order to consolidate the 60-cycle sections 
of the system and to supply the additional requirement 
of 60-cycle power to those customers distributing at 
this frequency, 60-cycle, 110-kv. circuits were provided 

1. Niagara, Loekport & Oatario Power Company, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

2. Designiug Power Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3. Central Station General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A.. I. E. E., 
Chicago, III., Deeerriber 2-4,1929. 


connecting the eastern and western ends of the system. 
At the same time two 20,000-kw. variable-ratio fre¬ 
quency convertffl^ were ordered for installation at 
Loekport, which is about in the center of both the 26- 
and 60-cycle systems. 

The two 20,000-kw. converters have now been in 
service for about eighteen months, serving as the main 
interconnection between the 25- and 60-cycle S 3 ^tenxs. 

The 25-cycle power S 3 retem has an installed generating 
capacity of about 1,000,000 kv-a., of which the Niagara 
Falls Power Co., the Buffalo General Electric Co., 
and Uie Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
system are parts. The 60-cycle power system has an 
installed generating capacity of about 600,000 kv-a., of 
which the Niagara, Loekport and Ontario Power Co., 
the Northern N. Y. Utilities Co., the Mohawk-Hudson 
Power Corp., and the New England Power Co. systems 
areparts. 

The load on these 20,000-kw. sets is inherently ad¬ 
justable independently of the generating stations and 
can be maintained constant at any desired load regard¬ 
less of variations in the frequencies of the two intercon¬ 
nected power systems, provided these variations do not 
exceed the range for which the set has been designed, 
*. e., from 98 per cent to 101 per cent of the nominal 
25:60 frequency ratio. 

Wittdn this frequfflicy ratio range, the converters are 
completely reversible and can transmit their rating of 
20,000 kw. in either direction. 

The main synchronous machine and tiie main induc¬ 
tion machine of each frequency converter are capable 
of operating as a synchronous and an asynchronous 
condenser respectively, at a capacity of 20,000 kv-a. 
zero power factor (over-excited), but not simul¬ 
taneously. When operating as a condenser, the induc¬ 
tion machine is asynchronously excited through its rotor 
by the regulating machines. 

This part of the paper is intended to describe the 
equipment as installed and to review some of the out¬ 
standing events during its operation. It is believed 
such a description will be of interest inasmuch as these 
equipments constitute a major advance in interconnec¬ 
tion apparatus from considerations of both type and 
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capacity. The design of the equipment is somewhat 
unique and the capacity of each set is between three 
and four times greater than that of any previously 
installed frequency converter of similar type. 

Each 20,000-kw. converter consists of the following 
machines: 

Main Set (all machines direct and rigidly connected): 
One 24-pole synchronous machine, rated 25,000 
kv-a., 0.8 power factor (over-excited), 20,000 
kw., 12,000 volts, 1200 amperes, three-phase. 



1 Two 20,000-Kw. Vaiuabi<e-Ratio Fujdcj'obnoy 
CoNVBnTBBB 

Tho two direct connected units In the foreground ure those of the double 
unit regulating machine. Tho third machine is the main Induction 
machine and in tho backgi-ound is tho main synchronous machine. Tn 
the left foreground are tho accelerating resistors 


One synchronous exciter, for exciting the rotor of the 
750-kv-a. double unit a-c. commutator machine 
rated 350 kv-a., 130 volts, 900 amperes, three- 
phase, (6 leads) 25 cycles, 750 rev. per min. 

One synchronous driving motor, rated 80 hp., 1.0 
power factor, 440 volts, 87 amperes, three-phase, 
25 cycles, 750 rev. per min. 

One d-c. generator, for exciting the fields of the syn¬ 
chronous exciter and driving motor of this set, 
rated 17.5 kw., 115 volts, 150 amperes, 750 i-ev. 
per min. 

Ilg. 1 is a view showing the two adjustable-load, 
variable-ratio frequency converters as installed. Fig. 2 
is an elevation drawing of one of the main sets showing 
the physical arrangement of the machines and their 
foundations. Pig. 3 is a diagram indicating the 
mechanical and electrical interconnection of the ap¬ 
paratus comprising a set. The captions accompanying 
the individual figures are explanatory. 

The stator winding of the 25,000-kv-a. synchronous 
machine provides the sole connection of the converter 
set to the nominal 60-eycle power system. Due to the 
inherent “non-slip” characteristic of synchronous 
machines, its rotor and therefore the entire rigidly 
coupled rotating part of the main set operate in exact 
s3mchronism with the actual frequency of the nominal 
60-cycle system. In other words, the speed of the 
main set which includes the rotor of the main induction 
machine is solely determined by the actual frequency of 
the power system energizing the synchronous machine 
stator and is independent of the frequency of the power 
system energizing the induction machine stator. 


60 cycles, 300 rev. per min. without exceeding 
observable temperature rises of 60 deg. cent, 
on the stator (armature) and 80 deg. cent, on 
the rotor (field) as measured by embedded 
detectors and the change in resistance re¬ 
spectively. 

One 10-pole wound rotor induction machine, rated 
23,000-kv-a., 0.95 power factor (over-excited) 
28,000 hp. 12,000 volts, 1110 amperes, three- 
phase, 25 cycles, 300 rev. per min., without 
exceeding observable temperature rises of 60 
deg. cent, on both stator (primary) and rotor 
(secondary) as measured by embedded detectors 
and thermometers respectively. 

One overhung shunt wound d-c. generator, for 
exciting the field of the 25,000 kv-a. synchronous 
machine, rated 165 kw., 250 volts, 660 amperes, 
300 rev. per min. 

One double unit three-phase a-c. commutator ma¬ 
chine, for exciting the secondary (rotor) of the 
23,000 kv-a. induction machine, the two imits 
connected in series and each rated 1925 amperes, 
three-phase, 375 kv-a., 112.5 volts, 0.5 cycles. 

Auxiliary Synchronous Exciter Set (Machines 
direct connected): 


The stator winding of the 23,000-kv-a. induction 



Pig. 2—An Elevation Drawing on a Main Set 

To tho left aro the two units of tho rogulating machine, tlion the main 
Induction machine, the main synciironous machine, and to tho right the 
d-c. exciter for the main synchronous machine 

itiEchiiiG is conn6ct6d to tho noinina,! 25-cycle power 
system and its stator fiux rotates in synchronism with 
the frequency of this power system. The non-syn- 
chronous, “shunt” speed-torque characteristics of an 
induction machine allows “slip” between its stator flux 
and rotor speed. Consequently this induction machine 
is the part of the frequency converter that provides the 
“loose” coupling between the two power systems so as 
to accommodate the variations in frequency or depar¬ 
tures from the nominal 25:60 frequency ratio. 
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The double unit regulating machine and the auxiliary 
synchronous exciter set constitute the load adjusting 
equipment for the converter set. These machines 
change the speed-torque characteristic of the wound 
rotor induction machine. 

The regulating machine is the means whereby three- 



0 




Fig. 3—Connection Diagram of Variable-Ratio Frequency 
Converter 

A fundamental diagram of the set is shown in Fig. 7 

1 Transformer: 12,000-ky>a., 110/12-kv., 60 cycle 

2 60-cycle bus. 

3 Transformer: 12,000-kv~a.t 63.6/12-kv,» 25-cycl6 

4 25 cycle bus 

5 Main unit: 300 rev. per min. 

6 25,000 kv-a., 60-cycle synchronous machine 

7 166-kw., d-c. exciter 

8 23,000-kv-a., 25-cycle induction machine 
*0 375-kv-a., regulating machine unit 

10 Auxiliary unit: 750 rev. per min. 

11 350-kv-a., 25 cycle synchronous exciter 

12 80-hp., 25-cycle synchronous motor 

13 17.6-kw., d-c. exciter 

14 60-hp., 25-cycle induction motor (exhauster fan) 

15 Transformer: 3 X 50-kv-a.. 12/0.44-kv., 25-cycle 

16 starting resistors 

17 Oil ctrcult breakers for starting 

18 Load rheostat 

19 Power factor rheostat 

20 Automatic load regulator 

21 Field rheostat 

22 Oil circuit breaker 
23. Disconnect switch 
24 Field circuit breaker 

phase, alternating voltages at slip frequency and of 
adjustable magnitude and phase relationship are 
induced in tiie rotor circuit of the main induction 
machine, thereby raising or lowering the “shunt” 
speed-torque characteristic as desired. 


The s 3 mchronous exciter of the auxiliary set excites 
both units of the regulating machine and is the medium 
controlling the voltages induced by them. This syn¬ 
chronous exciter is essentially a three-phase, 25-cyele 
ssmchronous generator except that it has two field 
windings, one controlling the load component of the 
induced voltage and the other, the power factor com¬ 
ponent. In the “load field” is a motor operated 
potentiometer type rheostat providing reversible excita¬ 
tion, and in the “power factor field” is an ordinary 
motor operated rheostat. By manipulation of the 
excitation of this synchronous exciter, load and power 
factor control of the 23,000 kv-a. induction machine 
is obtained. These two simple and reliable rheostats 
are the sole controlling devices. 

The d^ign of these load adjusting machines will be 
described in Part II of this paper. 

The main set consists of five machines with five 
rotors rigidly connected together and running at a 
nominal speed of 300 rev. per min., the actual speed 
being determined by the actual frequaicy applied to 
the stator of the main s 3 michronous machine. This 
rotating part is supported in six pedestal bearings as 
indicated in Fig. 2. One structural steel bed-plate 
supports the frames of the main machines and four 
pedestal bearings; a separate structural bed-plate 
supports the frames of the two regulating units and 
two pedestal bearings. The operation of the set 
has been completely successful with this mechanical 
arrangement. 

Space and bedplate accommodations have been pro¬ 
vide for the axial shift of all machine frames so as to 
facilitate uncovering the individual rotors in case air- 
gap repairs should be needed. 

Both ends of each of the three separate rotor phases 
of the main induction machine are brou^t out to 
individual collector rings. The locked rotor secondary 
voltage per phase is 4080 volts and the current at rated 
load is 1925 amperes per phase. 

All machines are self-ventilated except the 23,000- 
kv-a. induction machine. Because of the small air-gap 
economically inherent in an induction madiine and the 
lack of any appreciable fan effect of the sniooth drum 
rotor, the ventilation of this machine is provided by a 
separate turbo-conoidal exhauster fan having a ca¬ 
pacity of 84,000 cu. ft. of air per minute at a static 
pressure of 2J4 of water. This fan is driven by a 
60-hp., 726-rev. per min., squirrel-cage induction motor; 
is located in a ventilating chamber in the basement 
coimected to the lower discharge chimney of the main 
induction naachine; and discharges the warm air through 
a screened opening in the station wall. 

The regulating machine was built in two units in 
order to keqp the design, particularly that of the com¬ 
mutator, within conservative and reliable limits. 
Results are more than gratifying. The commutation 
of these units is black under all conditions. After 
eighteen months of operation with only normal atten- 
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tion, the commutators are in excellent condition and 
the brushes are brightly polished over their entire face. 
The brush life promises to be two or three years at 
least. 

The 80-hp., 750-rev. per min., S 3 mchronous motor 
driving the auxiliary exciter set and the 60-hp., 4 -pole, 
squirrel-cage motor driving the exhauster fan are both 
supplied with 440-volt, three-phase, 25-cycle power 
through auxiliary step-down transformers, which are 
connected directly to the stator leads of the main induc¬ 
tion machine. Both motors are started at rated voltage 
simultaneously with the energizing of the induction 
machine stator. 

In starting the converter, the main induction machine 
is used as a wound rotor induction motor with secondary 
accelerating resistors in each of the three separate rotor 
phases. The acceleration is in three steps accomplished 
automatically under the control of a motor driven drum 
type relay.' Full speed is reached in less than 90 
seconds and the maximum inrush is about 10,000 Icv-a. 

The converter cannot be started unless the two 
regulating machine units are disconnected from the 
rotor circuit of the large induction machine; the second 
and third accelerating breakers are open; the two 
rheostats controlling the excitation of the synchronous 
exciter are in the minimum excitation position; and the 
motor driven accelerating relay is in the starting posi¬ 
tion. These things being all correct, starting of the 
converter is initiated by merely turning one control 
switch. This closes the first accelerating breaker, 
which is automatically followed by the closing of the 
r^in breaker in the primary leads of the main induc¬ 
tion machine, and the starting ‘of the motor driven 
accelerating relay. The ventilating fan and the auxil¬ 
iary exciter set are brought up to speed at the same time 
that the main induction machine stator is energized. 
After a period of about 35 seconds, the motor driven 
rday closes the second accelerating breaker and 80 
seconds later the third accelerating breaker which short 
circuits the rotor of the main induction machine. 
About 20 seconds later, by which time the main set is 
completely accelerated, the motor driven relay closes 
the two breakers connecting the regulating machine 
units to the rotor circuit of the main induction machine 
provided the auxiliary exciter set is up to synchronous 
speed. As soon as both breakers connecting the regu¬ 
lating machine to the rotor of the main induction ma¬ 
chine have closed, the three accelerating breakers open, 
leaving the collector rings of the induction machine 
connected to the regulating machine units only. This 
entire sequence is automatically and positively pro¬ 
vided and fully insured by interlocking. 

After the foregoing has been accomplished the main 
synchronous machine may be manually synchronized 
with the nominal 60-cycle bus and connected to it. Syn¬ 
chronizing is done in the normal way, the speed of the 
converter being adjusted by manipulation of the load 
rheostat. This affects the speed for synchronizing 


just as does manipulation of the governor of a prime 
mover and is equally simple. After the converter is 
connected to both power systems, manipulation of the 
load rheostat continues to have the same effect as 
manipulation of the governor of a prime mover driving 
an alternator, both tending to force or retard the rotor 
speed and resulting in a change in kilowatt load, the 
speed being restrained by the synchronous machine. 

An automatic load regulator of the rheostat control¬ 
ling tsnpe is provided as a part of the control gear. 
This regulator governs the load rheostat to maintain 
any desired transfer of power in either direction inde¬ 
pendently of variations in the frequency of either of the 
interconnected power systems. 

The manually adjusted power factor rheostat con¬ 
trols the excitation of the main induction machine, its 
effect being very similar to the corresponding field and 
reactive volt-ampere adjustment of a synchronous 



Fig. 4 —^Pkiiformanch of the 20,000-Kw. CoNVEitTBUs undbr 
Maximum Loss Conditions 

machine. Normal operation of the induction machine 
is at 0.95 power factor over-excited. 

In case of intentional or automatic opening of the oil 
circuit breaker in the primary leads of the main induc¬ 
tion machine, all devices automatically reset to the 
proper re-start position except the load and power 
factor rheostats which must be re-set manually. A 
re-start can be made within ten seconds after an 
interruption. 

Electrically operated "latched-in” oil circuit breakers 
are used throughout. These breakers have demon¬ 
strated their reliability fully, there having been not one 
instance of improper operation since installation. 

The control board for the two sets is located in a 
quiet, well-lighted room about 100 ft. distant from the 
machine room. The board is of the frameless, dead- 
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front, stretcher-level-steel type and supports all con¬ 
trolling, protective, and metering devices. 

The main machines are differentially protected. 
Overload protection is provided on the supply trans¬ 
formers. Each converter unit is served by two three- 
phase, 12,000-kv-a., water-cooled inertaire type trans¬ 
formers on both 25 and 60 cycles. 

Fig. 4 shows the converter efficiency throughout the 
load range based on the conditions of greatest loss. 

Fig. 5 shows a graphic wattmeter chart of the load 



Fig. 5 —Simoltankous Load Transfer and 26-Cyci.B and 
60-Cyci.e Frequency Records 

The top chart shows frequency of the 60-cycle bus; the middle chart 
shows megawatts, and the bottom chart shows frequency on the 25-cycle 
bus 

on one converter when regulated by means of the auto¬ 
matic load regulator and simultaneous frequency 
records of the 25-cycle and 60-cycle systems. That 
part of the wattmeter curve below the center zero line 
represents a power flow through the converters from 
the 60-cycle to the 25-cycle system and that part above 
the zero line represents a conversion of power from the 
25-cycle to the 60-cyele system. 

The scale of the wattmeter is 25,000 kw. each side of 
the zero center line and it will be noticed that at 3:30 
p. m. the load reversed through the converter changing 


from 17,000 kw. in one direction to 17,000 kw. in the 
opposite direction. This resulted from the loss of 
generating capacity on the 60-cyele system, which made 
it necessary to supply the deficiency from the 25-cycle 
system. Coincident with this power disturbance, the 
frequency of the nominal 60-eyele system decreased 
materially (to 58.7 cycles) but the nominal 25-cyele 
S 3 ^tem evidenced no very appreciable reaction due to 
the relatively small change in power on this system, 
particularly from considerations of the 25-cycle system 
inertia. 

Since installation both units have be^ in practically 
continuous operation. In the flood season, the surplus 
power from the 60-cycle system is supplied to the 26- 
cycle system through the converters. During the low 
water season, part of the 60-cycle system load is carried 
from the 25-cycle system through the converters. 
During the first 12 months operation 80 per cent of the 
power through the converters was converted from 60 
cycles to 25 cycles and 20 per cent was in the opposite 
direction. 

Part II 

This second part of the paper will discuss a little 
more intimately the operation of a variable ratio fre¬ 
quency converter of the type described in the first part 
with particular reference to the relationship and the 
combined performance of its induction and load regulat¬ 
ing machines. 

The fundamental characteristics of a variable ratio 
converter can be rather simply evidenced by comparing 
it with the better known synchronous-sjmchronous type 
of converter. 

The synchronous-s 3 mchronous type of set operates 
as a rigid tie between the interconnected power systems, 
in so far as the ratio of the system frequencies must be 
absolutely constant. If, for any reason whatever, the 
frequency of one of the systems has a tendency to 
change, a change in power flow through the set will 
result. The effect of this is to coimteract the tendency 
of the one system to change frequency, by loading the 
system whose frequency tends to be high and unloading 
the system whose frequency tends to be low, until any 
tendency to depart from the exact frequency is equal¬ 
ized. In order to prevent the transfer power demands 
caused by the frequency variation tendencies from ex¬ 
ceeding the maximum capacity of the interconnecting 
machines, it is obvious that the synchronous-synchro¬ 
nous set must have a certain minimum rating, deter¬ 
mined by the capacities of the systems to be inter¬ 
connected; otherwise normal changes in system condi¬ 
tions may cause pull-out of the set. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the load conditions of two S 3 ^tems, 
and the effect of a synchronous-ssmchronous intercon¬ 
nection. In this figure the governor characteristics of 
the prime movers for a given setting are shown; at the 
left for station No. 1, at the right for station No. 2. 
The load is plotted from 0 along the horizontal axis. 
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The vertical axis gives the frequency in per cent of its 
nominal value. Let the points Pi and Qi determine an 
initial load condition. The station loads are Pi Pi 
and Qi Ri, the system loads are Pi Si and Qi Si, and the 
load on the set is represented by Ri St. Assume the 
load on system No. 2 increases; then new load condi¬ 
tions are established, as indicated by the points Pa and 
Qi, It is apparent that the frequency of the systems 
has decreased slightly and that the load increase of 
system No. 2 is partially supplied by station No. 1, 
thus increasing the load carried by the frequency con¬ 
verter. There is only one way to bring the system fre¬ 
quencies and the power transferred by the set back to 
their initial values—^by setting the governors of station 
No. 2 for a higher load, so that the load distribution 
will now be determined by the points Pi and Qi.' 

This demonstrates the following well-known fact: 
the power flow through a synchronous-syndironous 
converter can be adjusted solely by changing the 





settings of the governors in the generating stations. 
If a substation contains more than one synchronous- 
ssmchronous set, the total load of the sub-station is 
likewise adjusted, although frame shifting devices make 
it possible to distribute this load between the indi¬ 
vidual frequency converter unite as desired. 

The arrangement of the variable ratio converter is 
essentially indicated by Fig. Y, consisting of a synchro¬ 
nous machine with d-c. exciter, a wound rotor induction 
machine, and a rotor excited commutator machine 
(regulating machine) with its separate exciter set. 

The characteristics of the converter are very giTnilar 
to those of a motor-generator set consisting of a synchro¬ 
nous machine coupled to a shunt wound d-c. machine 
with field adjusting rheostat. In both cases the speed 
of the set is determined by the frequency of the power 
S 3 ^tem to which the s 3 mchrono\is machine is con¬ 
nected and the load transferred by the set is adjustable 
by load regulating equipment. For the synchronous- 
d-c. set the load is controlled by manipulating the field 
rheostat of the direct current machine; for the variable 
ratio converter, by var 3 dng the excitation of the regu¬ 
lating machine. 

Fig. 8 shows speed-load characteristics representative 


of both a variable ratio converter and a synchronous- 
d-c. motor-generator set. These are “shunt” character¬ 
istics indicated with sufficient accuracy by a straight 
line for each setting of the load adjusting device. The 
load is plotted along the horizontal axis. To the right 



Fia. 7—Fundamental Diagram of the Vahiable-Uatio 
Fkeqxtbncy CONVEimsU 

Tho roforotuto numbors corroapond to those in tlio coinploto wiring 
diagram shown in Fig. 3 

6 Main synchronous nmchino 

7 Main d-c, oxcitci* 

8 Maiti induction macliino 

9 Load regulating machine 

11 iSynchronous exciter 

12 Auxiliary synclu'unous motor 

13 Auxillfiry d-c. exciter 

18 Load riieostat 

19 Power fact<jr rheostat 

of point 0 the adjustable machine (induction or d-c. 
machine) is motoring and to the left generating. The 
speed of the set is plotted along the vertical axis. As 
shown, for any setting of the load adjusting device. 



Fig. 8—Speed Load Chabaotbbibtics of Convekteh and 
MoTon ClENEnATou 

decreasing speeds result inherently in decreasing genera¬ 
tor-load or increasing motor-load. 

Changing the setting of the load adjusting equipment 
results in practically a parallel displacement of the 
sloping “shunt” characteristic and with each setting 
there is a corresponding no-load speed. Within the 
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range covered by such a “family” of characteristics as 
provided by the design of the regulating equipment 
the set can be adjusted so as to carry any desired power 
flow (in either direction) at any speed. A load regula¬ 
tor provides automatic manipulation of the load adjust¬ 
ing apparatus so as to maintain a constant load in spite 
of speed variations. 

In the case of a variable ratio frequency converter, 
the vertical axis of Pig. 8 must expr^ the ratio of tiie 
ssmchronous speeds of the synchronous and induction 
machines instead of the rotational speed of the set. 
This is because the load transferred by the set will be 
entirely determined by the speed relationship between 
the rotor and tiie flux of the induction machine for eadi 
setting of the load regulating equipment. Variations 


mi 

I 

S*W 


If 

1 
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INDUCTION MACHINE 

b:[l-^(i-s)w 


Fig. 9—^Diagbam of Induction Machine 



Line power (W) 
is positive 

Line power (W) 
is negative 

Slip (S) is negative. 
Induction machine 
operates above ssm- 
chronlsm. 

(1) 

Shaft power (1 — 5) W 
is positive. 

Induction machine oper¬ 
ates as motor. 

Rotor power S W is nega¬ 
tive. 

Regulating machine 

' operates as generator. 

(2) 

Shaft power (1 — S) W 
is negative. 

Induction machine oper¬ 
ates as generator. 

Rotor power SWis posi¬ 
tive. 

Regulating machine 
operates as motor. 

Slip CS) is positive and 
less than tmity. 

Induction machine 
operates below syn¬ 
chronism. 

(3) 

Shaft power (1 — 5) W 
is positive. 

Induction machine oper¬ 
ates as motor. 

Rotor power 5 W is posi¬ 
tive. 

Regulating machine 
operates as motor. 

(4) 

Shaft power (1 — S) W 
is negative. 

Induction machine oper¬ 
ates as generator. 

Rotor power 5 W is nega¬ 
tive. 

Regulating machine 
operates as generator. 


in the frequencies of either one or both of the inter¬ 
connected power systems will change this speed relation¬ 
ship, the ratio of the synchronous speeds being pro¬ 
portional to the frequency ratio. Assume for instance 
that the frequency impressed on the synchronous 
machine remains constant, and the frequency impressed 
on the induction machine varies; then the load will 
vary with the ratio of the synchronous speeds although 
the speed of the set remains the same. 

The shunt characteristics of the variable ratio con- 
voter have a very slight slope. This means that, 
without load adjustment, small variations in frequency 
ratio will cause large changes in idle load transferred 
by the converter, and thus the variations in frequency 


ratio will be partially but not oitirely counteracted. 
In the case of the synchronous-synchronous converter, 
as has been stated before, any tendency to depart from 
the exact frequency ratio will be wholly coTmton.cted 
by a change in the load transferred. 

Except for its load reversibility, a Arariable ratio set 
is closely analogous to a synchronous generator driven 
by a prime mover, the induction machine with its load 
adjusting apparatus simulating the prime mover with 
governing equipment. In either case the operating 
characteristics of the synchronous machine are similar 
and in no way peculiar. Hence, the following will be 
r^tricted to a discussion of the induction machine and 
the load adjusting apparatus as they provide the essen¬ 
tial and interesting characteristics of an adjustable 
load variable ratio converter. 

The wound rotor induction machine as represented by 
Pig. 9 will be considered first. Let W represent the 
line power which may be input to (positive) or output 
from (negative) the primary of the machine. Neglect¬ 
ing the losses of Hie machine, this power will partly 
appear at the shaft in the form of mechanical power and 
the renainder will be converted by transformer action 
to the secondary or rotor winding and appear at the 
collector as electrical power. The relative values of 
these two components of the line power are determined 
by the speed relationship of the flux and the rotor, or 
in other words, by the slip , of the machine. Letting S 
represent the slip, the shaft power is equal to (1 — 5) W 
and the collector power to 5 W. Collector power must 
be either absorbed or supplied by external equipment. 
The sign of W, and the value and sign of S determine the 
operating possibilities of the induction machine and 
r^ulating apparatus as given in the table accompany¬ 
ing Fig. 9. 

For instance, an induction machine with a constant 
resistance in its rotor circuit will run at synchronous 
speed at no-load. If loaded, its rotor will slip posi¬ 
tively or negatively so that the rotor power (S 
which must provide the ohmic losses in ttie rotor circuit 
and is dissipated entirely as heat, will be positive. 
Therefore, imder this operating condition only cases 
2 and 3 of the table are possible, showing that the 
machine can run only as a motor below s 3 mchronism 
and only as a generator above synchronism. 

However, if an active source of energy, such as a so 
called “regulating machine” is inserted in the rotor 
circuit of Hie induction machine, its rotor power (S W) 
may be negative as well as positive, regardless of 
whether the slip is positive or negative. 

The fundamental operating principles of such a 
regulating machine will be explained as follows: 
Assume tiiat a woimd rotor induction madiine, with 
its stator energized and its rotor circuit open, is operated 
at some definite speed. Then the frequency and 
voltage appearing at the rotor leads will be propor¬ 
tional to the slip. If an external voltage of the same 
slip frequency, and equal and opposite to the internal 
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rotor voltage is applied to the collector, no current 
will flow in the rotor circuit, due to the voltage balance, 
and the conditions in the main induction machine 
remain unchanged. Increasing or decreasing the 
magnitude of the external voltage will cause a flow of 
rotor current in phase or in phase-opposition with this 
voltage so that the ohmic drop will maintain the volt¬ 
age balance. The product of internal rotor voltage and 
current represents the rotor power (S W); that is, the 
main induction machine now carries a corresponding 
load (W), In this way the main induction machine 
may be forced to carry various desired loads, by adjust¬ 
ing the magnitude of the external voltage applied to 
its collector, irrespective of the slip. 

The above describes the effect of an external voltage 
in phase or in phase-opposition with the internal rotor 
voltage. Similarly, if the external voltage is given a 
component in phase-quadrature with the internal 
rotor voltage, it will result in a quadrature component 
of rotor current which inherently will be neutralized 
by a corresponding reactive cuirent component in the 
primary of the induction machine. In other words the 
quadrature component of the external voltage applied 
to the collector will influence the power factor of the 
primary, but not the energy load carried by the machine. 
From this it is obvious that control of the external 
rotor voltage (regulating machine voltage) in quadra¬ 
ture directions provides a means of adjusting the watt 
and wattless components of the primary current. For 
the sake of simplicity the foregoing explanation inten¬ 
tionally neglects the effect of the reactance and the 
primary resistance of the induction machine. The 
principal influence of these factors is to cause a small 
phase shift in the internal rotor voltage, depending on 
the load, thus changing slightly its relationship with 
the in-phase and quadrature components of the external 
voltage. As a result the in-phase component will 
affect to some extent the power factor and the quadra¬ 
ture component the energy load of the machine. With 
low slip values these effects are immaterial. 

External rotor voltages of the required character¬ 
istics as previously outlined can be obtained from a 
suitably designed regulating machine and by its use 
the operating range of the induction machine will be 
enlarged so as to include all four operating possibilities 
of the table accompanying Fig. 9. 

For the machine arrangement being considered, the 
regulating machine is directly coupled to and is wound 
for the same number of poles as the main induction 
machine. The regulating machine has a uniform air- 
gap and evenly distributed windings on stator and 
rotor. The stator has a three-phase, two-layer winding 
with 60-deg. phase belts and 180-deg. coil throw. 
The rotor is very similar to an ordinary d-c. armature 
and has a two-layer lap winding with 180-deg. coil 
throw connected to a commutator. The current is 
collected from the commutator by three sets of brushes 
spaced 120 electrical degrees apart, which form the 


three commutator phases and are connected to the 
three stator phases as shown by Fig. 10. The turn 
ratio of the stator and rotor windings is chosen so that 
these two windings exactly compensate each other 
provided the brushes are in the proper position on the 
commutator. This means that any system of three- 
phase currents flowing through the combination of 
series connected stator and commutator phases cannot 
create any magnetic flux because the stator and rotor 
ampere-turns neutralize each other completely. 

The magnetic flux required in the machine is created 
exclusively by a third winding of the three-phase tyjje 
which is evenly distributed on the rotor and is connected 
to a collector. This exciting winding is energized by a 
source haying a frequency exactly equal to that of the 
line energizing the stator of the main induction machine 
and produces a sinusoidal flux which rotate.s relative to 
the rotor of the regulating machine with synchronous 
speed against mechanical rotation. Consequently the 
flux rotates with slip speed relative to the stator and a 



PlCI. 10— PUNDAMKN'I'AI, DiAOUAM OK MaiN ClIlCaiTS OK 

Rkoui.ating Maoiunk 

three-phase voltage having a frequency at all times 
equal to the frequency appearing at the collector of the 
main induction machine is induced in the combination 
of series connected stator and commutator phases. 
The magnitude of this voltage is proportional to the 
flux intensity and the rotational speed of the machine. 

Referring again to Fig. 7, assume that the leads be¬ 
tween the collector of the main induction machine and 
the stator terminals of the regulating machine are 
disconnected. Then at the collector of the induction 
machine a three-phase voltage appears which has a 
magnitude and frequency proportional to the slip, 
and a three-phase voltage of the same frequency exists 
at the terminals of the regulating machine. By properly 
adjusting the magnitude and phase of the collector 
voltage of the regulating machine, its stator terminal 
voltage can be made equal and opposite to the collector 
voltage of the induction machine. Then if the main 
secondary circuit is closed no electrical change will oc¬ 
cur and by in-phase and quadrature adjustments of the 
regulating machine collector voltage the main induction 
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machine can be forced to carry the desired energy and 
wattless loads. 

The regulating machine operates either as a motor or 
as a generator converting the electrical power at its 
stator terminals into mechanical power at the shaft or 
vice versa ; no power is transferred to or from its exciting 
winding. This will be more readily imderstood if it is 
realized that the flux in the regulating machine is due 
entirely to the current in the exciting winding and, 
therefore, will be in phase with this current. However, 
the voltage induced in the exciting winding will be in 
quadrature with the flux and consequently with the 
exciting current. Hence the exciting current will be 
wattless current, lagging relative to the voltage im¬ 
pressed on the collector of the regulating machine, 
except for a small watt component supplsdng the copper 
losses in the exciting winding and the core losses. It is 
apparent that the source (synchronous exciter) ener¬ 
gizing the regulating machine needs to furnish only a 
little energy for these losses in addition to a consider¬ 
ably greater amount of lagging wattless for excitation. 

The s 3 mchronous exciter is driven by a synchronous 
motor, having the same number of poles, whose stator is 
connected to the same source as is the primary of the 
main induction machine. By this arrangement the 
frequency of the excitation for the regulating machine 
will always be correct. The synchronous exciter is 
essentially a three-phase ssmchronous generator with a 
distributed field winding in two separate circuits'each 
connected to individual collector rings. When ener¬ 
gized by direct current the two circuits of the field 
winding create two magnetic fields at 90 deg. with each 
other, which induce the two in-quadrature components 
of the exciting voltage needed for the regulating ma¬ 
chine. A definite phase relation must exist between 
these voltage components and the primary voltage of 
the main induction machine; this is properly estab¬ 
lished experimentally and fixed permanently by setting 
the coupling between the synchronous exciter and its 
driving motor before the converter is put into service. 

The two component fields of the exciter are designated 
as “load field” and “power factor field,” this nomencla¬ 
ture expressing’their purpose in controlling the energy 
and reactive loads respectively of the main induction 
machine. A rheostat of the potentiometer type con¬ 
trols the excitation of the load field; this “load rheo¬ 
stat” is actuated normally by the automatic load regu¬ 
lator. The field rheostat for the control of the power 
factor field is of the ordinary series type, as the small 
slip of the main induction machine makes reversal of 
the power factor field current unnecessary. The d-c. 
excitation for the synchronous exciter and its synchro¬ 
nous driving motor is supplied by a small d-c. generator. 
These three machines constitute the auxiliary set of 
Fig. 7. 

To explain more simply the functioning of the reg¬ 
ulating machine its exciting winding has been repre¬ 
sented as being a separate winding on the rotor. Nor¬ 


mally this winding is common with the commutator 
winding, resulting in an arrangement very similar to 
that on the rotor of a synchronous converter. 

The excitation of the regulating machine could be 
obtained more directly through a static voltage trans¬ 
formation (with ratio and phase angle control) from the 
power system to which the stator of the main induction 
machine is connected. However, the use of an auxil¬ 
iary synchronous exciter set to supply this excitation 
results fundamentally in a main induction machine 
which is more stable at time of system disturbances 
as its rotor excitation is, within the pull-out torque of 
the synchronous motor driving the auxiliary set, prac¬ 
tically independent of system voltage. Furthermore, 
load and power factor field adjustment by means of 
rheostats is very reliable and simple and compares favor¬ 
ably with ratio and phase angle control of the excitation 
voltage through complicated transformer equipment 
or by means of exciters having commutator brush 
shifting mechanisms. 



Pia. 11 —Phase Wound Rotou of the 23,000-Kv-a. Induction 

Machine 

In the foregoing pages the fundamental arrangement 
and operating characteristics of a variable ratio fre¬ 
quency converter of the type installed in the Lockport 
Substation have been discussed in some detail. The 
following is intended to show the actual construction 
and appearance of the more interesting parts of the 
Lockport converters and to point out the departures 
from the simplified arrangement of Fig. 7. 

The rotor of the main induction machine is shown in 
Fig. 11. The coils were completely formed and in¬ 
sulated b^ore being put in place in the half closed slots. 
Both ends of each of the three rotor phases are con¬ 
nected to individual rings of the six-ring collector, this 
phase separation being advantageous in connection 
with the construction of the regulating machine in two 
xmits. 

Fig. 12 shows the stator of a regulating machine unit. 
The coils of the three-phase stator winding are em¬ 
bedded in fully dosed slots. In the top of the slots is a 
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high resistance squirrel-cage winding for damping higVi 
harmonic fields which might disturb commutation. 

Pig. 13 is a view of the rotor of a regulating unit. 
The coils are connected to the commutator bars 
though high resistance leads in order to minimize the 
circulating current in the coils undergoing commuta¬ 
tion. The banding on the front of the commutator 



Pia. 12 —Stator of a Load RBonnATiNo Machink Unit 

covers involute cross connections between commutator 
bars. The excitation leads from the rotor winding 
connect to a six-ring collector. 

The auxiliary exciter set is shown by Fig. 14. The 
center machine is the ssmchronous exciter with the six 
leads of the three separate stator phases in the fore- 



Fia. 13 —Rotor op a Load Rbgvdating Machine Unit 

ground. To the left are the two pairs of collector 
rings for the load and power factor fields. To the right 
is the coupling used to adjust the phase angle relation¬ 
ship between the synchronous exciter and the syn¬ 
chronous driving motor. At the extreme left is the 
'small d-c. exciter. 

Attention has been called to the application of a 
double unit regulating machine and to the use of three 
separated phase windings on the main induction rotor 
and in the synchronous exciter stator of the Lockport 
converters. The diagram exemplifying the rotor con¬ 


nections involved by this arrangement appears in Fig. 
16. In the center of the diagram are represented the 
three separated rotor phases of the main induction 
machine; at either side is the rotor winding of a regu¬ 
lating unit. The diagram is bipolar; heavy lines 
represent windings, and small circles indicate the 
location of the collector taps. For the sake of sim¬ 
plicity the stator (compensating) windings of the regu¬ 
lating units have been omitted. 

Tracing through each main rotor phase it is seen that 
one phase lead terminates on the commutator of the 
left unit and the other lead of the same phase on the 



Fig. 14—Tub Auxidiary Bynciironous Excitbu Set 


commutator of the right unit at points which electrically 
are diametrically opposite. The stator phases of the 
synchronous exciter are not shown, although their 
connections to the rotor windings of the regulating units 
are shown by the six collector taps Ri - R^, Rt - R^, 
and JfJii - Ra corresponding to the racciter phases 
1 - 4, 2 6, and 3-6. 

The three collector phase taps i?i, Rt, and R^ are 
spaced 120 electrical degrees apart; the phase belts 
between Ri - R^, R^ - R^, and R^ - Re do not cover 
180 electrical degrees but are less than a full pole pitch. 
This chording of the phase belts necessitates six col¬ 
lector taps but it minimizes the magnitude of harmonic 
fluxes created by the exciting current which would be 
detrimental to commutation. The two three-phase 
commutator winding systems, excited in parallel and 
connected in series through the main rotor phases, are 
electrically equivalent to the winding system of one 



ROTOR PHASES OF MAIN INOUCTION MACHINE 

Fig. 15—^Pundambntai. Connection Diagram op Main Rotor 

Circuits 


rotor excited machine with six commutator phases 
instead of three. 

It is interesting to consider the various factors 
affecting the selection of the most suitable arrangement 
of a variable ratio converter. The induction machine 
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may be built for either one of the systems to be inter¬ 
connected; however, one of the systems may have 
advantages which should be recognized in individual 
cases. For instance, if the converter is to interconnect 
a three-phase and a single-phase system, it usually will 
be more desirable to connect the induction machine to 
the three-phase and the synchronous machine to the 
single-phase system. If the conver1;er is to intercon¬ 
nect two three-phase systems, the induction machine 
should be connected to the system offering the most 
favorable conditions for the design of the load regulating 
equipment which generally is the lower frequency 
system. The number of poles of the main synchronous 
and induction machines are preferably chosen so as to 
obtain equal or nearly equd synchronous speeds at 
nominal frequencies in order to minimiz e the slip of the 
induction machine and consequently the rating of the 
regulating apparatus. For instance, if the converter 
is to interconnect a 25-cycle and a 60-cycle system, and 
is to have the synchronous machine on the 60-cycle end, 
the following speeds and pole combinations can be 
chosen. 


Speed 

rev. per min. 

Synchronous 
machine poles 
(60 cycles) 

Induction 
machine poles 
(25 cycles) 

Slip Induction 
machine (at nom¬ 
inal frequencies) 

720 

10 

4 

+4.00% 

614 

14 

6 

-2.86% 

360 

20 

8 

+4.00% 

300 

24 

10 

0% 


The fourth column gives the slip of the induction ma¬ 
chine at nominal frequencies (positive slip indicates 
under-synchronism and negative slip over-synchronism). 

Variable ratio frequency converters will be fittingly 
selected for application where the operating economy or 
convenience of load adjustment at the converter justi¬ 
fies their somewhat higher cost and slightly lower 
efficiency. There will be other instances where neces¬ 
sity dictates the use of such converters in order to pro¬ 
vide a sufficiently reliable connection between systems. 
It is impossible to specify generally the system condi¬ 
tions requiring variable ratio converters. In deter¬ 
mining the proper type and size of any form of inter¬ 
connecting equipment not only the capacity of the sys¬ 
tems but also the general and specific capacity of the 
other metallic and electro-magnetic connections within 
a system should be considered. Recent experience with 
automatic frequency regulators reveals the fact that 
normal frequency fluctuations can be controlled within 
very close limits by load regulation of a surprisingly 
small percentage of system capacity. From this fact 
it is apparent that the normal tendencies of two inter¬ 
connected systems to depart from a constant frequency 
ratio can be counteracted by at least a correspondingly 
small transfer of load from one system to the other. 
Actual operating experience has shown that two power 
systems may be connected together successfully by 
synchronous-synchronous frequency converters having 


a capacity of only ten per cent of the capacity of the 
smaller system. Where the capacity of the desired 
interconnecting apparatus is less than ten per cent some 
uncertainty exists regarding the suitability of the more 
rigid types of converters and the application of variable 
ratio converters should be carefully considered. 


Discussion 

P, W. Robinson: The presentation of this paper following 
those of Mr. Eneke and Mr. Burnham last year at the New 
Haven meeting is indicative of the growing demand for large 
conversion units for load transfer between power systems. In 
the meantime, a 20,000-kw. variable-ratio set with Scherbins 
t 3 q>e of load regulating machine has been delivered to the 
Buffalo General Electric Co., and two more of the same capacity 
are under construction for the Union Electric Light and Power 
Co. for inst^lation at their Page Avenue substation in St. Louis. 
An interesting feature of the latter installation is that the induc¬ 
tion units of the sets, which are to be located at considerable 
distance from a main generating station, are to be so controlled 
as to make the reactive kv-a. respond to system voltage. Thus a 
Scherbius-controlled induction motor, in addition to controlling 
load transfer, will be used to minimize line voltage variations by 
regulation of the reactive kv-a. it supplies to or draws from the 
power system. A further interesting development in connection 
with the control of these sets is that starting motors will be used 
to bring them to approximately the synchronous speed of the 
induction unit and this unit is excited through*its rotor by the 
Scherbins machine before its primary is connected to the power 
system. This arrangement makes it possible to use a starting 
motor with a more suitable secondary voltage than can be used 
on the main induction unit, thus eliminating high-tension switch¬ 
ing apparatus in the secondary circuit for starting and reducing 
the size of the secondary control. Further important advantages 
are that the induction of high secondary voltage in the main 
induction unit and the strains incident to connecting the unex¬ 
cited primary to the line are both avoided. 

The most important difference between the type of set de¬ 
scribed in the paper and the Scherbins controlled set is that in 
the former the excitation for the regulating machine is unaffected 
by variations in system voltage, while in the latter case it is 
proportional to the system voltage. The constant voltage 
supply enables the induction machine to transfer more power to 
the system in case of voltage disturbances, up to the limit of 
pull-out torque of the synchronous machines. Precautions 
must be taken, however, that this maximum power limit is not 
exceeded. 

As a result of the supply of excitation for the Lockport set at 
line frequency, a total of 350 kv-a. exciter capacity is required, 
while the excitation for the Scherbins control set of the same 
rating for Buffalo, being suppUed at slip frequency, amounts 
to only 14 kv-a. 

A* Van Niekirk and W. H. Rodders: Mr. Robinson’s dis¬ 
cussion is of interest and value, being expressive of a slightly 
different point of view. In that connection it may be of equal 
interest to mention some of the pertinent considerations which 
influenced the design of the Lockport Converters. 

A starting motor is logically used ^ an expedient where the 
inrush kv-a. incident to the starting of a converter (or condenser) 
is paramount and cannot be limited otherwise to an acceptable 
value. There may be other cases where a starting motor wiU 
offer economic advantages, for instance where the locked rotor 
voltage of an induction machine is very high. However, with 
the Lockport converters, the design is such that using the main 
induction machine for starting requires only a moderate and 
acceptable current inrush (corresponding to 10,000 kv-a.). 
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Furthermore the rotor voltage of the induction inacliine (4080 
volts per phase) is not so high that a starting motor could have 
offered any economic advantages* 

In this connection it should be realized that tlie hll-factor of 
the rotor slot for the 40S0-volt winding will not be appreciably 
smaller than the slot fill-factor for a 500-volt winding, because 
the heavy rotor copper straps of a maeliine of this size require a 
oertain minimum insulation thickness in order to obtain a coil 
insulation which is sufficiently strong from mechanical con¬ 
siderations. 

The use of a starting motor results in the addition of another 
•direct-connected machine; it increases the constant losses; and 
makes bearing oil pressure starting equipment necessary. More¬ 
over, the main induction machine is inherently more reiiable than 
a short-time rated starting motor and this fact is particularly 
momentous in connection with the importance of this intercon¬ 
necting equipment. 

It is most unusual to hear advocated that it is advisable to 
avoid the strains incident to connecting an unexcited induction 
machine to the line; it is common practise to start wound-rotor 
induction motors of even the highest ratings directly, using suit¬ 
able secondary control. This method is generally successful, 
and has been during the 18 months of regular operation of the 
Lockport converters. When a starting motor is used, this motor 


will be started by the same method; however, the strains incident 
to energizing its stator will be relatively higher than for the main 
induction motor if used for starting, because the short-time 
rated starting motor will be of less sturdy construction. 

Further it should be emphasized that to connect the induction 
machine primary to the line, after exciting the rotor winding by 
the regulating equipment, does not necessarily require a starting 
motor. It can be much more reliably accomplished by starting 
with the main synchronous machine in combination with a 
starting transformer in cases where the converter can or must 
be startled from the synchronous end. 

The kv-a. ratings of the a-c. exciters for the Lockport and 
Scliorbius types of converters are not at all indicative of the 
comparative physical size, complexity, or performance of these 
exciters. As a matter of fact, the 350-kv-a. Lockport exciter is 
no larger over-all than the 14-kv-a. Scherbins exciter; the former 
is an ordinary synchronous machine of simple construction rather 
than a frequency converter with commutator and complicated 
brush-shifting mechanism. 

It is gratifying to hear that duo acknowledgment is made 
of the inherent superiority of regulating machine excitation 
derived from a source less directly affected by system voltage 
disturbances than is the case where this excitation is proportional 
to system voltage. 
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Synopsis*—Tlieonj a7id experimental data arc given on the are such that they are well suited for utilization in a valve type 
properties of discharges confined to S7nall holes, such as the pores of a lightning arrester* 

naturally porous luatcrioL The characteristics of these discharges ♦ n. ♦ ♦ ♦ 


I. The Valve Type Arrestee 
VALVE tsnpe lightning arrester is an apparatus 
which passes current freely for impressed voltage 
in excess of a certain value, and which ceases to 
carry current almost completely for impressed voltage 
less than a certain other value. If the impressed volt¬ 
age is increased continuously from a low value, that 
voltage at which current begins to be passed freely is 
called the breakdown voltage. After the breakdown 
voltage is exceeded, if the voltage is decreased continu¬ 
ously, the arrester will generally continue to pass cur¬ 
rent relatively freely imtil a lower value of voltage is 
reached at which discharge of current substantially 
ceases. This voltage at which current flow nearly 
stops, we shall call the cut-off voltage of the valve 
arrester. 

The cut-off voltage of a valve arrester is usually not 
sharply defined, since a small current may flow down 
to zero voltage. For practical purposes, however, it is 
that voltage at which the current flow is so small that it 
may be readily interrupted by a simple series spark-gap 
structuH on alternating current. The breakdown 
voltage of the arrester is not necessarily the largest 
voltage which may appear across the arrester. The 
characteristic of the arrester may be such that to pass 
several hmdred or a thousand amperes, the voltage may 
rise to a value greater than the breakdown voltage. 
The largest voltage which appears across an arrester 
during a normal discharge we shall call the maximum 
voltage of the arrester. The ratio of this maximum 
voltage to the cut-off voltage, we shall call the voltage 
ratio of the arrester. 

It is evident that the voltage ratio of a valve type 
arrester determines its protective value on an electrical 
system. For the cut-off voltage must be proportioned 
to the normal working voltage of the system, and then 
the maximum voltage of the arrester will determine the 
stress which the system insulation will receive during 
lightning. The characteristics of electrical insulation 
under impulse voltages are such that a properly applied 
arrester with voltage ratio of two or three will give 
almost perfect protection. A valve arrester with a 

1. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A. I. E. E., 
Chicago, III., Dec. 8-4,1929. 


voltage ratio of ten or more will have little protective 
value. 

A valve t3T)e arrester must change from a good con¬ 
ductor to a relatively good insulator over a moderate 
change of voltage. The field of discharges in gases 
would seem to offer the best possibilities for the realiza¬ 
tion of these characteristics. Examination of the field 
reveals, however, that although valve effects are gener¬ 
ally present, their voltage ratio is not sufficiently low to 
be useful except in a few special cases or arrangements. 
liV To illustrate this, consider a simple spark-gap, one 
cm. long, between spheres or planes in air at normal 
pressure and temperature. The breakdown voltage is 
30,000 volts. After breakdown, its properties are that 
of a one cm. arc shown in Fig. 1.* Here we see that the 



Pio. 1 —Chakactbristic op a One Cm. Long Arc, Copper 
Electrodes 

minimum voltage capable of maintaining the discharge 
is very low, of the order of about 40 volts, and that 
this minimum occurs for very large currents. Hence, 
the cut-off voltage of such a spark-gap used on systems 
capable of delivering large current would be 40 volts, 
and the voltage ratio would be 750. If the electrical 
system is not capable of delivering large currents, the 
voltage for maintaining the arc will be greater, but even 
if the current is limited to 10 amperes, the arc voltage 
will still be only 56 volts, and the voltage ratio will be 
635. 

It is clear from this example that the volt-ampere 

2. Plotted from equations of Nottingham. Phys. Rev., 28, 
1926, p. 764. 
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characteristic of the discharge which follows break¬ 
down must be studied to determine the lowest voltage 
which will maintain the discharge imder given condi¬ 
tions. This will be the cut-off voltage of the arrester 
constructed utilizing this type of discharge. It is also 
clear that types of discharge must be sought which 
require a high voltage for their maintenance. In this 
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Fig. 2—Gbasiemt in Positive Column in Discharge in 
Nitrogen with Current Density of 0.26 Amperes, Cm.* in 
Tubes op Varying Cross—Sectional Area 


way the cut-off voltage may be brought up to the order 
of magnitude of the breakdown voltage, and thus a low- 
voltage ratio may be obtained. 

In the autovalve arrester,* for example, by the use of 
electrodes of relatively high resistivity, the discharge 
is constrained to rmain in the form of a glow instead of 
being permitted to take the form of an arc which is the 
more usual form at atmosphCTic pressures. The glow 
is distinguished from the arc in that it requires a mini- 
mtun of several hundred volts for its maintenance as 
compared with about 20 volts for a very short arc. 
By using very short spacings between the high resis¬ 
tivity electrodes, the breakdown voltage is made to be 



Fig. 3 —^Volt-Ampere Characteristic op Discharge in tee 
Open and in Holes op Different Sizes 

also only several hundred volts, and thus a very low 
voltage-ratio is obtained. 

11. Elbcteical Discharges in Holes and Fine 
Capillaries 

Another method of obtaining a discharge which 
requires for its maiatenance a voltage comparable with 
that required to initiate the discharge has been dis¬ 
covered. It has been found that the voltage required 
to maintain a discharge can be raised to high values by 
confining the discharge to narrow passages with insu¬ 
lating walls. This is well known in the case of dis¬ 
charges in Geissler tubes, where the gradient required 
by the positive column at constant current density 
varies invCTsely with the diameter of the circular glass 

3. J. Slopian, Trans, of A. 1. B. E., XLV, 1926, p. 169. 


tube as shown in Fig. 2.* The reason for this lies in the 
fact that ions are lost from the discharge principally by 
recombination on the walls of the tube, and the ratio of 
the wall perimeter to the tube section increases as the 
diameter decreases. Not only is the gradient increased 
by confining the discharge, but the volt-ampere charac¬ 
teristic may be changed from a falling one to a rising 
one. 

In Fig. 8, the heavy line indicates the volt-ampere 
characteristic of a discharge in the open at atmospheric 
pressure. The dotted curve A indicates that of a dis- 
(diarge confined to a circular hole. For small curraits, 
where the natural section of the discharge is less than 
that of the hole, the walls of the hole have little influ¬ 
ence upon the discharge, and the voltage is the same as 
that for a discharge in the open. When the discharge 
fills the hole, however, the voltage is increased'and the 
curve A departs from the solid curve. With further 
increase of current, the confining action of the hole 
becomes so great tibat the voltage increases with in¬ 
creasing current. Curve B in Fig. 3 indicates the effect 
of a smaller hole. The departure from the solid curve 



Fig. 4 —Characteristic op Discharge in 0.178 Diameter 
Hole in Soapstone 

for the discharge in the open occurs at smaller current 
and higher voltage. 

From these curves we are led to believe that for dis¬ 
charges confined to holes at atmospheric pressure diere 
is a minimum voltage which occurs at a relatively small 
current, and that with smaller holes this minimum 
voltage is greater, and occurs at smaller currents- This 
is con&med by the work of R. C. Mason who has 
plotted the volt-ampere characteristic shown in Fig. 4 
of a discharge in a 0.178 cm. diameter hole in soap¬ 
stone, the discharge being started by a fine fuse wire, 
and the current and voltage values measured from an 
oscillogram. The existence of a minimum voltage 
gradient of considerable magnitude and occurring at a 
small value of current is brought out in this curve. 
Mason has also obtained data showing that the mini¬ 
mum voltage gradient is increased as the size of the 
hole is decreased. In Pig. 5, the crosses indicate the 
minimum voltages observed by Mason for discharges 
in slots with soapstone walls of varying width. These 

4. W. Matthies and H. Struck, Handb. d. Physik, Vol. XIV, 
p.274. 
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discharges were started by fine fuse wires in a 60-cycle 
circuit and oscillograms taken of current and voltage. 
The circles in Fig. 5 indicate the results obtained by the 
authors for very narrow slots between glass plates. 
These discharges were started disruptively by applica¬ 
tion of very high voltage, and a cathode ray oscillo¬ 
gram was taken of the volt-ampere characteristics. 

III. Discharges in Naturally Porous Materials 
The data of Fig. 5 show that to obtain minimum dis¬ 
charge voltage gradients of the order of several thou¬ 
sand volts per cm. at atmospheric pressure and thus of 
an order of magnitude beginning to be comparable with 
breakdown voltage gradients, the passages to which the 
discharges are confined must have sections with linear 
dimensions less than 0.001 cm. With such small di¬ 
mensions, the current carried by a passage with the 
voltage gradient maintained at breakdown value will be 



Fig .5—^Minimum VoiiTAa® Gradient for Discharges in Slots 

very small. For lightning arrester purposes, therefore, 
it will be necessary to use a very large number of these 
very fine passages in paralld. It would not be practical 
to construct or assemble directly such a multitude of 
fine passages or channels. Mateials can be made, 
however, which are naturally permeated by fine pores, 
whose sections are of the required dimensions. 

In Fig. 6, for example, is given a cathode ray oscillo¬ 
gram showing the course of the voltage with the time, 
for a discharge from a condenser through a piece of red 
building brick, 7 mm. thick. Breakdown occurred at 
about 22,600 volts. The voltage then dropped sharply 
to about 10,000 volts, and then dropped slowly to about 
6000 volts, where it remained nearly stationary as the 
current decreasd. This indicates that most of the pores 
had minimum discharge voltages or cut-off voltages of 
about 5000 volts. In terms of gradients, breakdown 
occurred at 32,000 volts/cm. and cut-off for most of the 
pores at 7100 volts/cm. The bride appeared to be un¬ 


injured by the discharge and the experiment could be 
repeated, reproducing the oscillogram and thus indi¬ 
cating that the discharge had passed only through the 
pores of the brick without affecting the solid material. 

Before showing volt-ampere oscillograms of dis¬ 
charges through porous materials, it will be well to 



PiQ. 6 —Discharge through Piece of Red Brice 

consider what characteristic may be expected from con¬ 
sideration of the volt-ampere characteristic of a single 
fine hole as shown in Fig. 3. In Fig. 7 a, the full curve 
shows the static volt-ampere charactoistic of a dis- 




PiG. 7 —Characteristics of Discharges in Five Holes 

charge in a very fine long hole. Breakdown occurs at 
A, the minimum or cut-off voltage is shown at C. 
If the voltage impressed along the hole is raised to the 
breakdown point A, and then held at this value, the 
current will at once build up to that corresponding to B, 
which is the other intersection of the horizontal through 
A with the static characteristic. If the voltage is now 
lowered, the current will decrease following the curve 
B C until the cut-off point C is reached. If now the 
voltage is lowered only slightly, and held constant, tiie 
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discharge can no longer be maintained, and the current 
decreases rapidly to zero along the line C F, Raising 
the voltage to the breakdown value and then lowering 
it, thus causes the loop 0 A B C Ftohe traced. 

If now a hiuidred million fine holes, each having 
identically the characteristic of Fig. 7a, are used in 
parallel, it is clear that when the voltage is raised to the 
breakdown value each individual hole will break down 



Pig. 8—^Rblation betwebn Cut-opf Voltagb and Avekaoe 
P oBB DiAMBTBB 

carrying its own few microamperes, and that when the 
voltage is lowered to the common cut-off value each 
hole will cease carrying its minute current. A volt- 
ampere loop 0 A B C F is obtained for the multitude of 
holes entirely similar to that for a single hole except that 
the current scale is in himdreds of amperes instead of 
microamperes. Fig. 7b. 

In an actual porous material, the hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of fine holes which are its pores will not all have 
the same breakdown voltage. The volt-ampere loop 
will therefore be modified as shown in Fig. 7c. Current 
will first flow when the voltage reaches A, the break¬ 
down voltage of the pores having the lowest breakdown 
value. As the voltage is further increased the current 
increases in two manners. Fiist, the current carried 
by those pores which are already broken down increases. 
And also, with increase of voltage, the breakdown value 
of more pores is exceeded and these additional pores 
b^in to carry current. Thus, the upper portion of the 
volt-ampere loop slopes upward as in Fig. 7o. 

The pores of an actual porous material will also not 
all have the same nouaimum or cut-off voltage. This 
will cause the lower branch of the volt-ampere loop to be 
modified as in Fig. 7c. As the voltage is lowered from 
the point B, the current decreases because the current 
in each pore decreases. When the point C is reached, 
some of the pores stop canying current altogether 
because their cut-off voltage has been reached. Along 
the portion C F more and more of the pores cease carry¬ 
ing current, and at F, the cut-off of the last pore is 
reached. 


Regarded as a lightning aiTester, the breakdown 
voltage of the porous material is the breakdown voltage 
of the pore having the lowest breakdown, and the cut¬ 
off voltage of the porous material is the cut-off voltage 
of the pore having the lowest cut-off. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that finely porous 
materials will have high cut-off voltages. 

This is confirmed in the curve of Fig. 8, which shows 
the cut-off voltage for four porous materials, deter¬ 
mined by cathode ray oscillograms. An average pore 
diameter for these materials was estimated by Mr. B. S. 
Covell by a determination of the pore volume, and from 
the rate at which a fiuid underpressure flowed through 
the matOTials. 

In the derivation of the volt-ampere characteristic 
shown in Fig. 7c it was assumed that the pores were all 
distinct, and that although they might not be at all 
straight, they ran more or less parallel paths so that 
there were no intersections of pores. Hence, the 
events in the different pores were independent, and the 
breakdown of one pore would have no influence upon 
the breakdown of a second pore until the appro¬ 
priate breakdown voltage of the second pore was 
reached. This, in general, will not be the case 
in an actual porous material, for in it the pores 
cross one another, have portions in common, and con¬ 
stitute a tangled labyrinth of paths. Any particular 
path which breaks down may intersect or have a por¬ 
tion in common with another path. As a result of this 
second path having a portion which is carrsring a dis¬ 
charge, the breakdown voltage of the second path will 
be greatly lowered, and it may even fall to a value less 
than the breakdown voltage of the first path. When 
this happens the upper branch of the volt-ampere loop 



Pig. 9—Dischargb through Piece op Brick 

may slope doATOwards instead of upwards. This 
effect will be most pronounced in coarsely porous 
materials. 

This is well brought out in the cathode ray oscillo¬ 
gram for a discharge through a 6.3 mm. thick piece of 
brick shown in Fig. 9. The breakdown of some of the 
pores, so lowered the breakdown voltage of the other 
pores, that the voltage fell with increasing current. 
The actual course of the upper branch of the volt-am- 
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pere loop, when it is falling in this way will now depend 
on the characteristics of the circuit supplying the cur¬ 
rent. The lower branch of the volt-ampere loop for 
this piece of brick is of the nature predicted in Fig. 7c. 

IV. Discharges in Slightly Conducting Porous 
Materials 

By confining the discharge following breakdown to 
very fine channels it is possible as we have seen to raise 
greatly the minimum voltage for maintaining the dis¬ 
charge, and thus greatly improve the valve effect. 
To obtain a voltage ratio sufficiently low to make a good 
valve type lightning arrester, however, calls for a 
material with pores of an exceedingly great degree of 
fineness. The authors have found that by incorporat¬ 
ing small amounts of conducting material such as 
lampblack or powdered metal in the porous material 
the breakdown voltage is considerably reduced while 
the cut-off voltage is unaffected. In this way it is 
possible to greatly improve the valve effect, and to re- 



Fia. 10 —Dischauge thuough Insulating Pokous Disks 

duce the stringency of the requirement as to the fineness 
of the pores. 

Fig. 10, for example, shows cathode ray oscillograms 
of volt-ampere loops of porous disks 5.0 cm. in diameter 
and 3.2 mm. thick which were practically free from 
conducting material so that their resistance when 
measured at 1000 volts was about 2000 megohms. 
Fig. 11 shows the characteristics of a similar disk but 
containing a small amount of carbon so that its resis¬ 
tance when measured at 1000 volts was 80,000 ohms. 
Comparing the two oscillograms, we see that the addi¬ 
tion of the carbon had only a very slight effect upon 
the lower or cut-off branch of the loop, whereas it 
greatly lowered the upper or breakdown branch, thus 
greatly improving the valve effect. 

The way in which the finely divided conducting 
mat erial causes the breakdown voltage to be lowered 
is readily pictured. The conducting particles are 
distributed through the porous material, and are too 
few in number to form many conducting paths through 
the material. The few continuous chains of conducting 
particles through the material account for the conduc¬ 
tivity at low voltage (30,000 ohms in the disk of Fig. 11), 


Brides these continuous chains, there will be some 
chains of conducting particles which are not completely 
continuous but have tiny brealcs in them. When the 
voltage impressed on tlie piece is raised to a few hundred 
volts those chains which have single tiny breaks will 
begin to carry current, a discharge occurring across the 
tiny break in each chain. The current in this dischai’ge 
is kept small by the high resistance of the fine chain 
leading up to the break. As the voltage is further 



Pig. II —Discharge through Slightly Conducting Porous 

Disks 

raised, chains of conducting particles with two or more 
breaks begin to carry current. Thus, the porous mate¬ 
rial becomes permeated with these tiny discharges 
across the minute breaks in the conducting chains. 

The presence of these tiny pilot discharges will cause 
the breakdown in the various pores to be lowered very 
greatly. This is shown in Fig. 7a by the loop OJDE F. 
As the voltage is raised from zero there is now a leakage 
current due to the conducting chains. When the point 
D is reached enough pilot discharges have formed to 



Fig, 12—Discharge through Disk with Eight Per Cent 
OP Aluminum Powder 

cause the fine hole to break down as a whole. The cur¬ 
rent then increases to the value at point E on the rising 
part of the volt-ampere curve for a discharge in the 
hole. If the voltage is now lowered, at C the cut-off 
voltage for the hole, the ciurent will (i:op to the leakage 
value at F. The effect of the addition of conducting 
material is shown also in the loops 0 DECF in Figs. 
7b and 7c. 

It will be noticed that the current taken by the hole 
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at the breakdown voltage is lessened when the con¬ 
ducting material is added. Hence, with a multiplicity 
of holes in parallel for the discharge of a given current 
more holes will participate, as is clear from Figs. 7b 
and 7c. Thus the duty on each hole resulting from the 
mechanical stress due to the pressure devdoped by the 
discharge is lessened since both the voltage and the 



Fio. 13—Discharge through Disk with 12 Per Cent of 
Aluminum Powder 

current are lowered. This is a very important advan¬ 
tage obtained by the addition of the conducting mate¬ 
rial. The tendency to shatter or puncture observed in 
insulating porous material whai subjected to very 
heavy discharges was almost completely eliminated by 
the addition of the proper amount of conducting 
material. 

The amount of conducting material added to the 
porous material m\ist of course be properly chosen if 
desirable lightning arrester characteristics are to be 
obtained. If too little is used, the breakdown voltage 
will be high in comparison with the cut-off voltage, 
and the material will also tend to shatter or puncture. 



Pig. 14—Discharge through Disk with 20 Per Cent of 
Aluminum Powder 

If too much is used the large leakage current will cause 
the cut-off to be vague and impose too great a duty on 
the series spark-gap. 

As an example, the results obtained with a series of 
disks made of a special clay with varying amoimts of 
aluminum powder may be mentioned. When the 
alTunimun was less than 4 per cent of the weight of the 
disk, the breakdown voltage was very high, in fact so 


high that on test the discharge usually passed over the 
edge of the disk rather than through the pores. With 
the aluminum weight from 4 per cent to 37 per cent, 
quite good volt-ampere loops were obtained, with 
sharp cut-off. When the aluminum content exceeded 
37 per cent the leakage current became so great as to 
quite obliterate the cut-off. Pigs. 12, 13, and 14 show 
the progressive change in volt-ampere characteristics 
with increasing aluminum content. 

Conclusions 

The theory and expaimental work described above 
show that there are good possibilities for the develop¬ 
ment of a valve ts^pe arrester utilizing discharges con¬ 
fined to fine pores of a naturally porous material; In a 
later paper, the authors hope to show how these possi¬ 
bilities have been realized. 


Discussion 

Edward Beckt The authors have described a new principle 
which permits the construction of valve type arresters of a new 
form. The development of lightning arresters incorporating this 
new principle has passed out of the theoretical stage. About 
3000 arresters of the confined-discharge type have been placed 
in the field for the purpose of accumulating service experience. 
The first of these installations was a modest one for 2300-volt 
service made on August 1, 1928. This was quickly followed by 
others for the same and higher voltages until both lino and station 



Fig. 1 


type arresters have been installed on circuits operating on lines 
up to and including HO kv. A 132-kv. station installation will 
be completed this month. 

The standard autovalve arrester was based on the theory that 
a valve, that is, a voltage-limiting device with a cut-off or valve¬ 
closing voltage at the crest value of the arrester’s rating, lends 
itself to the construction of an ideal arrester. The many years 
of service experience with the autovalve arrester have estab¬ 
lished the validity of this belief. This valve principle is retained 
in the new arrester, which might be considered to be born of the 
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autovalv(i arrostor. llowt'Vtjr, tlio port’oniianee, although it 
rosoniblos that of the autovalvo, is sociirod in a radically different 
inannor by the (ioiistruction workcnl out by the authors of the 
paper. 

The insulating and supjnirtiiig structure and series gaps in the 
new arrosttn* follow the tried and <^stablisho<l design of the auto- 
valve. 

'rhe reduction in size and wtiight and the greater convenience 
of installation which this lunv arrestor principle will permit is 
indicated by th(4 aocoinpanying illustration. We may look for 
the day w'hon lightning arresters will be suspended from the 
towers and station structure, thertjby eliminating the space ro- 
quireinont now necessary in the sta tion for lightning aiTOslers. 


Po«ow* Block Charactchistic. : 

looo* 


fi ¬ 
ll 




ao- ■■ iqo !•« 


Enn 2—Voi/r-AMi’KUK (hruvn on IMncut Diamktku Disks 
CoNTAINlNii 17 PkK (hCNT AbllMTNUM 

With over 2500 arnjster-yetirs of sorvico experience, the pei*- 
fornianee of th(>se mtw arresters lias bium highly satisfactory, 
particndarly when it is borne in mind that 1929 produced one of 
the most severe ligfitning seasons experienced in several years. 
Kquipmout and insulator strings protected by the confined dis¬ 
charge arresters have bcicn singularly free from lightning damage 
and the ruggodness of this arrostcu’ principle has boon definitely 
indicated ])y thes(» field trials. 

K* B. McEachroni The authors state that in the autovalvo 
arrester **tho discharge is constrauiod to remain in the form of a 
glow^^ . . . which is “distinguished from the arc in that it ro- 
quires several hundred volts for its maintenance.” As I pointed 
out in my discussion of Dr. Hlepiaids 1926 A. I. E. E. paper 
referred to, the autovalvo arn^stor does not maintain a voltage 
of several hundred volts when the euiTent decreases to small 
values. In iny discussion T showed the first cathode ray oscillo¬ 
grams to bo taken on tins autovalve arrester showing that at low- 
current values the potential was h^ss than 100 volts. Using volt- 
ampere curves given by Atherton in the April 13,1929 Electrical 
World, a voltage of 170 volts per gap is obtmried which included 
the I It drop in the disks. Just what this resistance drop may 
represent in volts is not l^nown, but all of the available data which 
I am familiar with indicati*. about double the glow voltage at the 
time of breakdown and about one-half the glow voltage at tho 
time of sealing. This statement' appluvs t.o disks in contact so 
that tho spaeing is small. Tt would seem therefore that the 
autovalve arrester us(3S the glow principle rather more imper¬ 
fectly than the authors’ statement indi<«ites. 

The discussion of the use of restricted i)assagos in a lightning 
arrester structure is very interesting and r(?preaents a valuable 
contribution. This method of obtaining satisfjictory arrester 
operation, u c., comparatively low breakdown and high sealing 
voltage, wjis dis(jlose<l by Percy Thomas in U. S. Patent 882,218 
issued in 1908. This patent provides for a large number of 
conducting particles giving a large number of independent dis¬ 
charges in parallel but eonstrursted so that each path would pre¬ 
vent follow current. Porosity is not discussed in the patent but 
seems to bo a necessary characteinstic to give desired discharge. 

In Figs. 12, 13, .and 14 cathode ray oscillograms are shown 
indicating the effect of increasing the aluminum powder content. 


The cut-off potential for the 8 per cent i^owdor in Fig. 12 is 
approximately 2.5 kv. and about 5 kv. for 12per cent and for 
20 per cent aluminum as shown in Figs. 13 and 14. It would 
be interesting to know if all of these tests were made on the same 
size disks and if the aluminum powder was the only variable. 

I have been doing some work along the same line as the authors 
but have not obtained results quite as good as those given in the 
paper. Fig. 2 herewith, shows tlie results obtained from a porous 
structure containing 17 per cent aluminum powder. The tests 
indicate that the characteristic obtained is due in some measure 
to contact conditions at the surface of the electrode and porous 
material. I wonder if the authors have evaluated the contact 
effect. It would be of interest in this connection to know 
whether or not the authors have succeeded in maintaining the 
chai'acteristic in thick sections or if tho porous material will have 
to be kept in the form of thin disks in order that proper per¬ 
formance may be secured. 

Tho tests which T have made indicate a considerable degree of 
instability, especially at largo cuiTent values of the order of 1000 
amperes or more. Perhaps a better balance between pore size 
and amount of oouduotmg material will improve the situation. 

In general any characteristic depending on the breakdown of 
air will exhibit time lag. The greater the rate of application of 
potential the greater will be the breakdown potential. It can 
be stated as a general rule that any volt-ampere characteristic 
which allows a loop in which the cim*ent deci’eases at a lower 
voltage tlian it increases will indicate a possibility of time lag. 
The authors* comment on what they have found with regard to 
the time lag ol' porous materials will be heli)fuL 

In connection with materials for lightning arresters I shall 
describe at the Winter convention a resistance material called 
thyrite, which has been developed in Pittsfield. Thyrite is a 
true resistance and as shown in Pig. 3 herewith, has a volt- 
ampere charaetei'istic which shows no loop whatever as its 
characteristics do not depend on tho breakdown of any gas. 
For a given applied potential a eurrent will flow which does not 
dejiend on tho previous history of the discharge nor on whether 
the discharge is largo or smaU. The d-c. resistance at a given 
potential is exaiitly equal to the resistance under transient con¬ 
ditions for the same current or potential, even though the tran¬ 
sient may rise to its crest in a millionth of a second or less. 



Fig. 3—Chaiiactkiustic Volt-Amperis Curve for Thyrite 
6-Tnch Diameter and 8J4 iNCHjgs High 

A# E. Knowlton: The considerable similarity of the new 
arrester to a string of insulators and the manner of direct attach¬ 
ment to the line conductors and towers makes one wonder what 
opportunities they provide. Is it permissible to infer that this 
development is one stride forward to tho ultimate aim of making 
every insulator a lightning arrester? 

Joseph Slepians Mr. McBaohron again refers to the lack of 
perfection of the aiitovalve arrester in its property of constraining 
the discharge through it to remain in the form of a glow rather 
than to take the form of an arc. This lack of perfection is 
admitted. In fact in the design of the arrester this lack of per¬ 
fection is the one factor which determines the resistivity to be^ 
used in the autovalve disks. In my 1926 paper I say “the 
resistivity of the electrode material, must be made only high 
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enough to talce care of surface in homogoiieities and the partial 
contacts due to bridging particles.” Also in my closing discus¬ 
sion to that paper I say, “there is a low-voltage part during the 
last 50 amperes of the discharge which is undoubtedly due to 
vague contacts and lining up of particles in the gap by the in¬ 
tense field.” Tliese quotations recognize the appearance of 
agents which cause current to fiow at loss than glow voltage. 
Proper design of the arrester is able to reduce the effects of these 
agents in the arrestor, itself, but so far has not been able to 
affect the important place which they have in Mr. McEaehron’s 
discussions. 

Mr. McEaehron refers to the pioneer work of Percy Thomas 
described in his U. S. Patent 882,218. The aiToster described 
in tlus patent apparently did not utilize the properties of dis¬ 
charges confined to very fine pores which are described in this 
paper. This Thomas arrester was manufactured by the Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co. following the specifications of the patent 
and sold under the name of type M. P. arrester. The discharge 
element of tliis arrester is certainly porous, and when tested at 
sufficiently high voltage does show the characteristics of a rather 
poor arrester of the pore-discharge type. The reason for tins 
poor performance is lack of sufficient finonoss of the poi*os, and 
lack of sufficient uniformity of the fineness of the pores. Neither 
of those requirements is mentioned in the Tliomas patent. The 
material used was also not suitable mechanically to withstand the 
effects of repeated discharges in fine pores. To obtain these dis¬ 
charges in the iJores of the typo M. P. arrestor it was necessary to 
apply voltages many times that of the electric lines for which the 
arrester was designed. This again shows that complete discharges 
through the pores were neither contemplated nor obtained. The 
Thomas arrester undoubtedly depended for its action upon tiny 
sparks across breaks in chains of conducting particles very much 
as described in tlio third and fourth paragraphs of Section IV 
of the paper prosent(jd. 

Regarding the comparison of Pigs. 12,13, and 14 with respect to 


cut-off voltage, the records show that for Pig. 12, due to the high 
breakdown voltage, there was a partial flashover making the posi¬ 
tion of the cut-off voltage uncertain. The tests corresponding to 
the tlireo figures were made witli disks of i.he same size, and so far 
as possible with the same pore size. To eliminate the effect 
of imperfect contacts, the faces of the disks were coated with 
metal by the Shoop spray process. 

We have found no particular iiistabilitiy in our porous materials 
at high currents, although I suppose there is some liinitiTig cur¬ 
rent at which the mateiial would shatter or be damaged in some 
way. tn the laboratory we send discliarges of thousands of 
amperes through porous blocks with no noticeable change in the 
material. We liave in service 06 arresters of this now typo on 
a short length of 66-kv. lino. This lino formerly flaslwui over 
seven-disk insulator strings quite frequently, so that it is quite 
safe to say tliat the arrestors are receiving dis<}hargt»8 of more 
than one thousand amperes. So far, no arrester has failed, 

I cannot figroo with Mr, McEaohrou that there is any neces¬ 
sary relation between tiirie lag and the area of tlu) loop in the 
volt-ampere clumicteristics. Tim spheix^-gap, for example, 
is generally credited with being tlie fasti^st of discliargo devices, 
and for moderate overvoltages, has a time lag of only a fraction of 
a microsecond. Nevertludess its voJt-ami)ere chanujiteristic has 
a tremendous loop. Thus, the 1-cm, spark-gap referred to in the 
paper has a loop which iwtdKiS from the breakdown voltage of 
30,000 down to the cut-off voltage of 40, and yet if the electrodes 
are moderately largo sjiheros, this spark-gap will have very little 
time lag.. 'J^he time lag of the discharge through porous materials 
has l)e(m found to be very short. Data on this will be given in tlio 
future. 

The similarity in appearance and size of the now arrester to a 
String of insulators leads Mr. Knowlton to inquire as to tlie pos¬ 
sibility of rophicing insulator strings by arrestors. If the mechani¬ 
cal strength of the arrester case can be made sufficiently great, I 
see no reason why tliis sliould not be feasible. 
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Synopsis.—The low-tension a-c, nekoork utilizing secondary 
network protectors has been adopted by Jive properties of the Standard 
Gas and Electric Company for service in areas of high-load density. 
The system has been applied to dties of the second class and smaller, 
although load density in certain cases is high. Each individual 
installation toas made after a specific study of conditions involved. 
Underlying principles on which all of the designs are based are: 
(1) Primary supply at generator voltage (11 kv, or 13 kv,), (3) Omis¬ 
sion of feeder regulators, (3) Simplified transformer vault design 
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with harrier wall between primary and secondary equipmerU, 
(4) High-reactance transformers, usually inherent, (6) Use of 
secondary network protectors, (6) Three-phase four-wire secondaHes, 
(7) Use of 350,000 dr, mil, secondary mains (or smaller) forming a 
solid grid without fuses. 

The operating experience of the installations made thus far has 
justified their application. The use of the system in other areas tviU 
be considered in future planning. 

« « * 4: >k 


T he low-tension a-c. network has come into general 
use for distribution in the medium sized and 
larger cities. There are two general reasons for 
this: first, the high standard of service rendered, and 
second, the economies resulting. 

The high standard of service, both from a standpoint 
of continuity and regulation, is in a broad sense the 
result of the principle of a secondary grid fed by a 
number of primary feeders. Primary faults are iso¬ 
lated by automatic switching. Secondary faults 
clear themselves. Hence, a failure of either portion 
of the system does not affect the service rendered. 

As there is a strong tendency toward higher voltages, 
the regulation of the. primary feeders is usually negligi¬ 
ble. The regulation of the secondary grid is good 
because of the parallel paths and multiple feeds at the 
intersections of the grid. These principles are well 
known and have been discussed at length through the 
medium of the technical press. 

The economies resulting from the application of 
network principles usually lie in the elimination of the 
substation by utilizing the generation voltage. Saving 
is further made in substation operating forces. Im¬ 
provement in system efficiency is often apparent by 
use of higher distribution voltage and saving in trans¬ 
former core loss during light load periods. 

Great improvements have been made in network 
equipment in the past few years and failures of switches 
to operate correctly are now very infrequent. This is 
strildngly evident from the fact that out of over 34,000 
service operations of the switches installed on the 
Pittsburgh network only 18 or about 0.05 of 1 per cent 
were not correct. Service was unaffected by these 
incorrect operations. 

Nkworks op Standard Gas and Electric 
Properties 

Five of the larger properties of the Standard Gas 

1. ByllesbyEngr. & Mgt. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

2. Bylleaby Engr. & Mgt. Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A. I. E. E., 
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and Electric group have adopted the low-voltage a-c. 
network for distribution in the business district of the 
cities served, namely Minneapolis, St. Paul, Oklahoma 
City, Louisville, and Pittsburgh. 

The same gbneral plan is being followed in all of 
these installations. All are of the three-phase four- 
wire t 3 q)e serving (with the exception of Minneapolis) 
both power and light from the same secondary mains. 
The Minneapolis network has separate power and light 
mains, resulting from an early development, but is 
essentially a three-phase four-wire system. All are to 
be served eventually at generator voltage from the 
generating station, although in some cases a lower 
voltage feed from a substation will be used for the first 
step to utilize an existing primary system, until the 
load in the district develops sufficiently to warrant 
replacing it with one at a higher voltage. 

Type op Load 

The type of load found in the business districts of 
these cities is typical of that foimd in larger cities. A 
number of large office buildings, department stores, 
etc., are scattered throughout the district, the greats 
part of which is, however, covered with comparatively 
small buildings housing small shops. 

The power load in these cities is chiefly motors, 
driving elevators, refrigerating machines, printing 
presses, etc., and the relation between power and light 
in the load in each city is as follows: 

Light Power 


Minneapolis. 


70% 

30% 

St, Paul. 


60% 

40% 

Oklahoma City.. 


60% 

40% 

Louisville. 


52% 

48% 

Pittsburgh. 


66% 

44% 

The load densities in these cities is as follows 

Minneapolis. 

. 34,000 kv-a. per sejuare mile 

St. Paul. 

. 52,000 

U (( 

<c u 

Oklahoma City.... 

. 47,000 

« ct 

u u 

Louisville. 

. 20,000 

a a 

u tt 

Pittsburgh. 

. 90,000 

it a 

a a 


29-168 
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In Oklahoma City and St. Paul the areas supplied by 
networks are at present small, and therefore tte load 
density is higher than might be expected for cities of 
this class. In Minneapolis and Louisville the areas 
covered by networks are larger and therefore the load 
density is lower. 

In Pittsburgh, however, where the area supplied by 
the network is approximately equal to that in Louis¬ 
ville and Minneapolis, the density is very much higher 
due to the greater development of the district and the 
larger number of high office buildings, department 
stores, etc. 

The reasons for the adoption of the network were 
generally the same. The cities had outgrown their old 
distribution systems and a very considerable expendi¬ 
ture would be required to expand or change them 
sufficiently to be able to continue to meet the require¬ 
ments of the rapidly increasing loads. Decision to 
adopt networks were reached only after careful studies 
of local conditions, each case being decided entirely 
upon its own merits. 

Design Features 

In the design of all the networlcs certain broad princi¬ 
ples were followed. These are as follows: 

(a) Primary supply at generator voltage. 

(b) Omission of feeder regulators. 

(c) Simplified transformer vault design. 

(d) High-reactance transformers, usually inherent. 

(e) A system with secondary network protectors. 

(f) Three-phase four-wire secondaries. 

(g) Use of 250,000-cir. mil, secondary mains, and 

smaller, forming a solid grid without fuses. 

(a) Supplying the network at generator voltage 
from generating stations eliminated substation con¬ 
struction. In certain cases feeders were also run from 
substations for added flexibility or as an initial step. 
In other cases use was made of the existing 4-kv. sub¬ 
station capacity for network purposes. 

(b) It was decided to omit feeder regulators where 
possible after an analysis of the system voltage con¬ 
ditions was made. When higher voltages are used for 
distribution the primary voltage drop is usually not a 
limiting factor, except where very long cable runs are 
necessary. Where tiie network supply voltage can be 
varied throughout the day feeder regulators may be 
omitted, especially if the primary cable runs are 
relatively short. 

(c) A simplified vault design has been developed 
with a material reduction in the amount of cable work 
required and a fireproof barrier wall separating the 
primary and secondary equipment. This design is 
described in detail later in this paper. 

(d) Transformers with 10 per cent reactance are 
generally used. This reactance is preferably made 
inherent. Subsequently in the paper a discussion of 
the value of this transformer design will appear. 

(e) The system utilizing network protectors was 


adopted because of the increased measure of protection 
afforded to the low-voltage network and to service from 
the network, since this protective device is nearest to 
the network. By its use segregation of potential 
trouble in transformer vaults, in transformers them¬ 
selves, in primary and secondary connections in trans¬ 
former vaults is accomplished. 

(f) The three-phase four-wire secondary offers a 
universal system whereby power and lighting loads can 
be served from the same secondary mains. There 
have been some objections to 199 for power voltage, 
but these have been met by the use of boosters when 
difficult situations were encountered. 

. (g) Relatively small secondary mains, 25(),000-cir. 
mil and smaller, were adopted as a result of cable 
burning tests which indicated that larger cables were 
more difficult to cleai' in event of a secondary fault. 
When required, two sets of mains can be installed each 
in a sepajrate duct. This, of course, requires an addi¬ 
tional duet, but these ducts are frequently available 
because of the elimination of numerous cables on sys¬ 
tems being replaced. Secondary grids are not fused 
and expensive servicing of fuses eliminated and cost of 
fuse boxes saved. 

Information on the important features of the net¬ 
works is given in Table I. Further details on some of 
the points are given in the following paragraphs under 
the headings of the different cities. 

Minneapous 

Formerly, Minneapolis transformers with isolated 
secondaries were supplied by 4-kv. looped feeders. 
When the secondaries of these transformers were inter¬ 
connected to form a network, it was decided to supply 
additional transformers to be connected to this network 
by 13-kv. radial feeders. This decision was made as a 
result of an extensive study of the relative costs and 
merits of 4-kv. and 13-kv. systems, which showed that 
the cost of 13-kv. radial feeders for a load increase of 
12,000 kv-a. would represent a considerable saving when 
compared with the cost of 4-kv. feeders and 13/4-kv. sub¬ 
stations. Fig. 1 shows the Minneapolis network area. 

The Minneapolis network has a number of distinctive 
features. It is the only one of the group which does not 
supply both power and light load^ from the same 
secondary mains and which is fed by both 13.8- and 4- 
kv. banks in parallel. At the present time there are 17 
of the former and 23 of the latter. The reactance of 
the 13.8-kv. transformers is 5 per cent and that of the 
4-kv. per cent. External reactors are installed in 
the secondary circuit. Some trouble has been experi¬ 
enced during low load periods when the secondary 
voltage supplied from the 4-lcv. systems is higher than 
that supplied from the 13-kv. system, resulting in some 
of the network protectors opening and shifting load 
on the secondary cables. 

The 4-kv. bus at Clinton Substation which feeds the 
4-kv. network feeders is regulated and corrects for 
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TABLE I 

GENERAL OHARAOTBRISTIOS OF STANDARD GAS &: ELECTRIC NETWORKS 


Subject 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

Oklahoma 

Gas & Electric Oo. 

Louisville 

Gas Electric Oo. 

Duquesne Light Oo. 

Area of network present, sq. mi.. 
Present load in network area, 

0.67 

0.125 

0.10 

0.60 

0.50 

kv-a... 

19,300 

6,500 

4,700 

10,000 

45.000 

Ev-a.persq. mi. 

34,000 

52,000 

47,000 

20,000 

90,000 

Load on network, end of 1929, 






kv-a. 

9,100 

1.500 

5,800 

2,300 

22,000 

Percentage light and power. 

Light 70 

Light 60 

Light 60 

light 52 

light 56 


Power 30 

Power 40 

Power 40 

Power 48 

Power 44 

Number of transformer banks... 

Ratio installed capacity to peak 

13.2 kv. 3 0 —16 
13.2 kv. 1 0 — 1 

4 kv. 1 0 —23 

4 kv. 1 0 —^20 

13.2 kv. 3 0 — 9 
13.2 kv. 1 0 —21 

13.2 kv. 3 0—16 

11 lev. 3 0 —102 

11 kv. 1 0 — 43 

4 kv. 1 0 — 48 

load. 

2 tol 

3tol 

1.6 to 1 

2.04 to 1 

2.68 to 1 

Primary voltage. 

if 

13,200 

4,000 

13,200 

13,200 

11,000 

4,000 

Number of primary feeders. 

2 at 13.2 kv. 

2 at 4 kv. 

3 

3 

2 

7 at 11 kv. 

8 at 4 kv. 

Source of supply. 

2 substa. 

2 substa. 

1 substa. 

Gen. sta. 

11 kv. gen. sta. 

4 kv. 2 substa. 

Feeder regulators. 

None 

Regulators^ 

None 

None 

None 

Secondary voltage^. 

Lt. 115/199 

Pr. 230* 

120/208 

120/208 

115/199 

115/199 

Secondary grid. 

Transformer sizes kv-a. 

Fused 

Sectionalized by fuses^ 

Solid 

Solid 

SoUd 

13.2 kv. 8 0 . 

500 & 8 O 0 

.... 

300 

300 & 500 

.... 

18.2 kv. 10 . 

150 

..... 

100 

.... 

.... 

11.0 kv. 3 0 . 

.... 

.... 



500 

11.0 kv. 10 . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

100 

2.4kv. 1 0 . 

200, 150, 100 

100 

.... 

.... 

100 

Voltage rating of transformers.. 

13,800-120/208 

2,400-120 

2,400-120 

13,800-120/208 

13,200-115/199 

11,500-120/208 

2,400-120 

Transformer impedance. 

6 % inherent H- 6 % 
external reactance 
shunted by fuse 

4% inherent 

10 % inherent 

10 % inherent 

10 % inherent on ll[kv 
4% inherent -)- 6 % 
external reactance 
on 4 kv. 


Notes:— 


1— ^Three single-pbase regulators on each feeder; compensators not interconnected. These regulators were in use on the old radial system. 

2— All secondaries are three-phase, four-wire except the power secondary in Minneapolis which is three-phase, three-wire connected through auto¬ 

transformers. 

3— To be operated with sectionalizing fuses until sufficient short-circuit current is available to make the fuses unnecessary. 



variation in system voltage only. The regulators are 
blocked in one position depending upon the load and 
voltage so that the load will divide properly betwe^ 
the 4-kv. and 18.8-kv. banks. 

The secondary grid is of 500,000 dr. mil. paper insu¬ 
lated lead covered cables. Three-conductor cables 
were used on the initial step, but single conductor 
250,000 dr. mil has now been adopted as standard. 

Open type network protectors are used and line type 
transfomers on the 4-kv. system. The 13.8-kv. trans¬ 
formers are the subway type. 

All 13-kv. vaults have a fire wall between the trans¬ 
former and network protector. Some of the 4-kv. 
vaults have an asbestos board endosure around the 
transformers, but others have no separation. 
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St. Paul 

The St. Paul area is shown in Fig. 2. 

Prior to 1929 the a-e. distribution system in this 
section consisted of a number of radial feeders (some at 
2.3 kv. and others at 4 kv.) supplying a comparatively 
large number of small capacity transformer vaults. 
Emergency primary service was provided by bringing 
two feeders into each vault. Each vault supplied its 



Fig. 2—St. Paul Network Area 


own definite load and no provision was made for emer¬ 
gency service in case of failure of a transformer or a 
secondary cable. 

With the rapid increase in the demand for a-c. 
service in this section it had become evident that some 
radical changes in the system must soon be made to 
provide more reliable service for the downtown build¬ 
ings. Among other things it was certain that larger 
capacity vaults must be built, and that they must be 
provided with entrances acc^ible at all times. The 
existing vaults were nearly all located in the basements 
of buildings and were accessible only through the 
buildings, which often resulted in delaj^ in gaining 
entrance. These requirements led to the decision to 
replace a number of small vaults with a few larger ca¬ 
pacity vaults, each located under a sidewalk, indepen- 
dmit and isolated from adjacent buildings and acces¬ 
sible through hatchways placed in the sidewalk. 

Furthermore, the primary system was not uniform. 
With the exception of the downtown district the old 
2.3-kv. system had been eliminated and the 4-kv. sys¬ 
tem had been substituted. 

A study indicated that since rebuilding was neces¬ 
sary, the secondary network offered the most economi¬ 
cal and satisfactory solution. 

Another factor influencing this decision was the fact 
that very satisfactory progress had been made during 
past few years in substituting a-c. service for d-c. service 
in the downtown district. It is expected that with the 
reliable service which a secondary network is capable 
of providing, the reduction in the total d-c. demand 
will be sufficient to warrant the elimination of certain 


conversion equipment when it reaches the end of its 
useful life. 

While the initial network step is supplied by 4-kv. 
primaries, the ultimate design calls for 13-kv. primary 
supply. The secondary grid is of 250,000-cir. mil single 
conductor cable, although some 500,000-cir. mil cable 
is used. Due to the low values of short circuit currait 
obtaining on the initial step, the secondaries are sec- 
tionalized by fuses. This is a temporary measure. 

The later vaults conform to the newer principles of 
design in using the barrier wall design. 

Oklahoma City 

In Oklahoma City, until the adoption of the network, 
the distribution system was entirely overhead. When 
it was decided to place the system underground, the 
network was adopted as being best suited to local 
conditions and the type of system most easily ex¬ 
panded to meet increased loads. 

The Oklahoma City network, Fig. 3, utilizes single 
conductor 2/0 primary street mains. It is supplied by 
three primary feeders from a regulated bus at the 
Broadway Substation. Individual feeder regulators 
are not used. 

The majority of vaults have a single compartment in 
which both primary and secondary equipment is in¬ 
stalled. The later vaults, however, have been designed 
with a barrier wall and all future installations will 
foUow this design. 

A bank of three single-phase units was installed in 
the first vaults to be built, but three-phase units are 



being used in the later installations. The transformers 
are subway type with 10 per cent inherent reactance 
wound for a 13,800-volt delta connected primary, and 
a 120/208-volt star secondary. The primary winding 
has four 2J>^ per cent taps below normal. A primary 
grounding and disconnecting switch is provided inside 
the tank of the single-phase units. The three-phase 
units have external grounding and disconnecting 
switches in the high-voltage terminal chamber. 
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Network switches are of the subway t 3 T)e, and 1200- 
ampere capacity. There are 10 of the solenoid type, 
and 20 motor operated, 15 of the latter having trip 
free mechanism. 

Braided cable is used between the transformer and 
network switch on the newer installations, although the 
older jobs were made with lead covered cable. 

Both primary and secondary cables if lead covered, 
tire supported on cable racks with an insulator between 
the sheath and the rack. The braided cable is sup¬ 
ported by porcelain cleats. 

The secondary grid is formed of single conductor 
600,000-cir. mil lead covered paper insulated cable. 
Three cables and a 600,000-cir. mil bare neutral are 
installed in one duct. They are not fireproofed in 
either the vault or the manhole. 

Boosters are installed for power loads, when re¬ 
quired. Not more than 1 per cent of the 220-volt load 
has required auto-transformers. As there are no very 


Waterside, 
of interest. 


ITHIRO ST. 

I FOURTH ST 



SECOHMSY MMNS 
FUTURE SECONoSmr MilNS 
nUNSfORMER VAULTS 


The relative costs of the system studied are 


.Relative cost based 
on three 5-yr. con¬ 
struction programs 
including carrying 
charges 


Type of system 


Fro. 4—Louisvillb Nbtwouk Area 

high buildings in the city, no serious elevator problems 
have arisen. 

Louisville 

In Louisville the principal business district is centered 
about the intersection of Fourth Street and Broadway, 
and covers an area about one-third of a square mile in 
extent. Fig. 4 shows the business district with respect 
to the Waterside Generating Station on the Ohio River. 
About two years ago it became evident that a limit had 
been reached in the expansion of the distribution system 
desired several years before to serve this section. A 
radical change in the system was required. As a result, 
a detailed engineering study was made of the situation, 
considering a number of possible methods of serving 
the section. These included a 4-kv. radial system fed 
in one case from the Waterside Generating Station, 
and in another from a new downtown substation, a 
13-kv. radial system from Waterside, a 4-kv. low-volt¬ 
age a-c. network fed in one case from Waterside and in 
another from a downtown substation, the extension of 
the existing system, and a 13-kv. network fed from 


1. 4-kv. radial from e.^i8ting substation... 1. Ip 

2. 4-kv. radial from now substation (dis¬ 

connecting switch transfer). 1.34 

3. Same as 2 except (oil switch transfer).. 1.41 

4. 13-kv. radial from generating station.. 1.86 

5. 4-kv. network from substation (same 

asl).:. 1.23 

6. 4-kv. network from new substation 

(same as 2) disconnect transfer. 1.40 

7. Same as 6 except oil switch transfer.... 1.44 

8. 13-kv. network with 250,000 eir. mil 

(sec. mains)..: .. 1.00 

By disconnect transfer is meant that the station was 
designed for transferring the circuits from one bus to 
the other by disconnecting switches. The alternate 
was by oil switch transfer. 

The study is based upon detailed estimates of each 
system in its entirety. It was assumed that an increase 
to 30,000 kv-a. in load could be expected over a fifteen- 
year period. Losses and operators salaries are included 
in,addition to the actual cost of the money. 

It was found that a low-voltage a-c. network fed at 
generator voltage from Waterside would ,be the most 
economical S 3 ^tem in the ratio shown. The system 
closest in cost is 10 per cent higher and was not con¬ 
sidered comparable with the network from a standpoint 
of reliability of service, ease of operation, expansion, 
and feasibility of construction in the streets. 

The secondary system of the Louisville installation is 
three-phase four-wire 115/199 volts. The general 
network plan covers an area of a little more than half a 
square mile, although the initial step covers a somewhat 
smaller area. The primary supply is at 13 kv. directly 
from the Waterside Genwating Station. The trans¬ 
formers are 300 kv-a. with 10 per cent inherent impe¬ 
dance, in barrier vaults described later. The secondary 
mains are 250,000 dr. mil although existing mains of 
smaller size are used where possible. No regulators are 
. used in the primary feeders. 

The cutover was accomplished by the construction 
of a small number of vaults forming a small network. 
The load was then cut over to this network and new 
vaults added gradually. 

PiTTSBUEGH 

The business district of Pittsburgh lies between the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers immediately at 
their confluence. The area covered is one-half square 
mile but is triangular. Fig. 5 shows this area with 
respect to the rivers, and Fig. 6 shows the detail of the 
business district. The two prindpal generating sta¬ 
tions, Colfax and Brunot Island, are shown and the 
66-kv. ring bus connecting them. 
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Before the installation of the network, the business 
district in Pittsburgh, Pig. 6 was fed by 4-lcv. three- 
phase radial feeders from three substations located near 
the three comers of the district. Duplicate throw-over 
service, necessarily involving an interruption, was sup¬ 
plied to most of the customers by feeders from different 
substations from which they were normally fed. In 
addition to the 4-kv. system many customers were still 



Fig. 6—Showing Relative Location of Network and 
S oDBCBS OP Supply 

served from the remnants of older ss^tems eventually 
to be discontinued. These included one-, two-, and 
three-phase, 2300-volt systems and a small d-c. radial 
system. No d-c. network was ever installed, in 
Pittsburgh. 

The downtown substations were fed primarily by 
11-kv. feeders from the Brunot Island Generating Sta¬ 
tion located on the Ohio River about three miles down¬ 
stream. Another generating station at Colfax about 
fifteen miles up the Allegheny River is tied to the 
Bnmot Island station through a 66-kv. transmission 
ring around the city. A few 22-kv. feeders from ring 
substations also fed into the downtown substations. 

In 1926 the 4-lcv. equipment in the downtown sub¬ 
stations was loaded to its safe capacity. A number 
of large buildings was planned for immediate construc¬ 
tion about this time, which indicated a considerable in¬ 
crease in new business load in addition to the normal 
growth in the existing load. A very considerable 
increase in 11-kv. and 4-kv. substation (Stanwix) 
equipment would have been required to serve this addi¬ 
tional load satisfactorily. This major extension of the 
substation would have meant additional transformer 
capacity with necessary bus extensions and oil circuit 
breaker equipment. The cost of such an extension 
would have been large. Further expenditures would 
have been required for additions to the 4-kv. dis¬ 
tribution system. Duplication of services in the down¬ 
town section had caused such congestion in the duct 
lines that new duct construction was necessary unless 
concerted effort was made to clear existing ducts. 

Studies of cost of service in the Triangle were made 
as follows: first, extending existing 4-kv. radial sys¬ 
tem; second, a-c. network fed at generator voltage 
direct from Brunot Island Gaiw^ting Station. 


The results of these studies indicated clearly that a 
very considerable saving would result from the adoption 
of the network fed from the generating station with a 
material improvement in service to customers. It was 
also found that by taking all of the load over on to a 
network the number of old cables removed would be 
greater than the number of new cables required, with a 
net gain in spare ducts, making new duct construction 
unnecessary. 

Secondary Voltage. A three-phase four-wire network 
operating at 115/199 volts and fed by a large number of 
comparatively high reactance banks was adopted for 
the Rttsburgh District. 

The lighting voltage had been standardized in Pitts¬ 
burgh at 115 volts and most of the motors in use were 
of the 220-volt t 3 q)e. A star connected system with 
115 volts to neutral would be satisfactory for lighting 
but would supply only 199 volts for the motors. This 
is, however, within the 10 per cent low limit guaranteed 
by the manufacturers for satisfactory motor operation. 

The Six-Section Plan. The network is divided into 
six sections as shown in Fig. 7. One 4-kv. section is fed 
by four feeders from Stanwix Substation, one 4-kv. 
section fed by four feeders from Grant Substation, and 
four 11-kv. sections fed by four feeders from Brunot 
Island, one from Stanwix Substation, one from Grant 
Substation, and one from ISth Street Substation. The 
11-kv. sections take in more than four-fifths of the net¬ 
worked area. Each section will be served by three 


ALLEGHENY niVBR 



---- BOUNDAAY Qf NETWORK SECTIONS 
m SINGLE UNIT VAULTS 
a DOUBLE UNIT VAULTS 
a»nm foTURE VAULTS 

Fig. 6—PiTTBiitinan NiaTwonic Ahea 

feeders. This is the smallest number that it is thought 
safe to install. Any one of these feeders may be taken 
out of service and held out indefinitely without over¬ 
loading the other two. It was decided that no one 
feeder should serve more than two sections. The mini¬ 
mum number of feeders required to satisfy these condi¬ 
tions (i. 6., 4 sections, 2 sections to a feeder, 3 feeders 
to a section) is six. Actually seven have been installed. 
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but the seventh, an costing 4/0 cable from 13th Street, 
is required only for added flexibility. It is used for the 
fourth transformer bank in a few large customers’ 
installations. Without this feeder two of the banks 
in these vaults would have to be fed from the same 
feeder. 

The feeders have been arranged in such a manner that 
any one of the four sections may be completely de¬ 
energized by disconnecting the three cables feeding it 



without affecting more than one cable in any other 
section. Thus with a roinimum of six cables it is pos¬ 
sible to de-energize any three and still have two left to 
carry the load in each of the three other sections. 
The remaining cables will not be overloaded. 

A total of 190 banks of 300-kv-a. transformer ca¬ 
pacity win supply the district upon the completion of 
the 1929 construction program. Approximately two- 
thirds of these are to be 11-kv. units. The majority of 
these are in single-unit vaults, but there is quite a 
number of vaults with two and some with three and 
four units. 

Primary System. The 4-ky. primary feeders consist 
of 3-conductor 600,000-cir. mil sector shape copper, 
paper insulated lead covered cables. Primary mains 
consisting in some cases of the same size cable and in 
others of 250,000 cir. mil depending upon the number 
of vaults to be connected, radiate from the feeders. 
The feeders operate in parallel from the same bus at the 
substation. 

The 11-kv. primary feeders consist of 3-conductor, 
500,000-cir. mil sector shape copper, paper insulated 
lead covered cables. 

The 11-kv. mains from the feeder are either 3-con¬ 
ductor, 500,000-cir. mil or 3-conductor, 4/0 cable, 
depending upon the number of vaults to be served. 

Floods. An unusual characteristic in Pittsburgh, 
which must be taken into consideration in the design 
of an undergroimd S 3 ^stem, is the frequency with which 
serious floods occur. A rise in the river of 20 ft. above 


the normal stage is not unusual, and a rise of 16 ft. is 
sufficient to flood basements in the Triangle. Drains 
are, of course, useless at such times and piimps are of 
value only in retarding the rise of water in the base¬ 
ments. The flood stage takes in about one-half of the 
area of the Triangle. All electrical equipment installed 
underground within this portion must be of the sub¬ 
mersible t 3 T)e. The vaults are consequently designed 
to operate indefinitely when completely filled with 
water. 

Transformer Vault Design. The single-unit vaults 
consist of two compartments, usually , without a con¬ 
necting door. The transformer is located in one com¬ 
partment and the network switch and other secondary 
equipment in the other. This design is shown in Fig. 8. 
Access to each compartment is generally tiuough a 
separate opening in the sidewalk. Where permits for 
two openings cannot be obtained, a fireproof door is 
provided in the dividing wall. This door is hung so 
as to swing into the closed position when not forcibly 
held open. The wall between the ^ult and the base¬ 
ment of the adjacent building is solid without any 
opening. This design resulted from property damage 
on customers premises on occasion of vault fires. 
Openings in the wall between compartments are located 
14 in. or more above the floor, and where a door is 
necessary a sill 14 in. high is built across it, or of suffi¬ 
cient height to hold all of the oil of the transformers in 
the enclosed space in case of bursted or leaky tanks. 
The average floor space required for a single unit vault 
is approximately 64 sq. ft. for a three-phase, and 88 



Pia. 8— ^Low-Voltage A-C. Network Vault 


sq. ft. for single-phase primary compartment, and 40 
sq. ft. for the secondary compartment. The minimum 
headroom is 10 ft., providing sufficient headroom for 
future 500 kv-a. transformers. Transformer banks 
are placed in individual primary compartments of 
reinforced concrete where more than one bank is used, 
thus isolating each bank. One installation recently 
placed in service contained seven banks. There are 
numerous others in service with 2, 8, and 4 units. 
Network switches for such installations are placed to- 
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gether in a single secondary compartment. Designs 
are available for isolation of secondary units should 
future operating experience indicate that this is 
desirable. 

Ventilation for the primary compartment is normally 
by natural draft. Forced draft is provided in a few 
instances. The secondary compartment is not venti¬ 
lated xmless a booster is installed. With natural 
ventilation the inlet and outlet are placed in the side- 



Fia. 8a— DsiTAir. op RrANDAiin Vault—Louisvilm 

Primary cable tcrmlruitlng in pot head at base of oil Immersed discon¬ 
necting switch on transformer. Operating handle for dlsconnocting switch 
is shown on right side of switch box 



Fig. 8b—^Detail of Standard Vatot Design—^Louisville 

Secondary bus construction with lino type network protector. Flame 
proof cable used for bus work. Note cables from lower side of network 
switch running through barrier wall Into primary compartment 

walk near the building line and covered with sidewalk 
type grating. Usually an opening of 4 sq. ft. is ob¬ 
tained. An all metal trap door is provided below each 
grating, normally held open by a fusible link. In case 
of jBre producing sufiBcient heat to melt the fuse the door 
will be closed by a counterweight and prevent flames 
rising through the grating to the street. 


Cable work was reduced to a minimum, especially 
the secondary work. Primary cable runs from the duct 
entrance in the wall directly to the pothead which is an 
integral part of the transformer. It has been common 
standard practise in the past in secondary runs to use 
lead covered cables for subway type construction be¬ 
tween the transformer and network switch with a 
wiped joint at the transformer. Recognizing that it 
might be difficult to burn ofl: a fault occurring between 



Fig. 8c—Detail op Stanlaul Vault—P iTTsntman • 

Subway tyi)e network protector with bus and fuse box. Flame proof 
cable imod throughout. Note fli*o proofed secondary lotid covered cable 
from fuse box into ducts 



Fig. 8d—Rig Used in Loweiung Tkanspormer into Vault— 
Louisville 

phases where 1,000,000-cir. mil or larger cable is used, 
it was decided to reduce this hazard materially by using 
a varnished cambric flame-proof cable with the shortest 
possible run. 

Stud type porcelain bushings are used on the trans¬ 
former secondary. These bushings are water-tight and 
provide a ready means of terminating the transformer 
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secondary and at the same time preventing leakage of 
water into the transformer when submerged. The 
same tsTie bushing is used on the network protector. 
The transformer and network protector are thus sub¬ 
mersible, and are protected against water seepage 
through the strands of the flame-proof cable. 

The flame-proof cable is continued from the outgoing 
side of the network protector and terminates in a water¬ 
tight fused jimction box. Lead cables from the street 
connect at this point to the wiping bushinp. The 
jimction box provides a convenient means of connect¬ 
ing the flame-proof cable to the lead covered cables, 
providing a water-tight terminal. Vault lighting is 
supplied through a similar but smaller junction box. 

Transformers. The 100-kv-a. single-phase subway 
type transformers previously used in the 4-kv. radial 
system have been transferred to the 4-kv. network. 
These transformers have approximately 3.8 per cent 
impedance and external reactors (cable t 3 T)e, built up 
of iron punchings) are used to bring the total reactance 
up to about 10 per cent. 

New transformers selected for the 11-kv. network 
are three-phase, 300-kv-a. units and single-phase, 
IDO-kv-a. units provided with four per cent taps 
below normal on the primary side. The inherent 
reactance of these tranrformers is 10 per cent. The 
value of 10 per cent reactance was adopted as a com¬ 
promise value which would afford the best voltage 
regulation possible, togeilier with an economical 
spacing of transformers required to provide sufficient 
short circuit current to bmn off secondary faults, while 
at the same time providing against overheating or 
damaging of any one or more transformer banks during 
a burning off process following secondary network 
cable breakdowns. 

Potheads for the primary cables and a prinaary 
grounding switch are mounted in a sheet steel box 
attached to the case of the transformers. The lead 
sheath of the cable is wiped to a sleeve on the bottom 
of this box. No cable joints are therefore required 
between the manholes and the transformer. A com¬ 
pletely water-tight job that can be safely installed in 
flooded areas is thus obtained. The primary switch is 
used only for convenience in taking a unit out of service 
for maintenance or repairs, and cannot be operated 
while alive. It is mounted in such a manner as to be 
readily accessible upon removal of a bolted cover. It 
is electrically interlocked in such a manner that it 
cannot be opened while the transformer is energized. 
The operating mechanism is so arranged that it is neces¬ 
sary to close the switch in the transformer position 
before moving it from the open to the ground position. 
If the line is energized it will then energize the trans¬ 
former and cause the electrical interlock to engage, 
■flius making it necessary to de-energize the line before 
the switch can be operated. 

Network Protectors. The earliest tsrpe of network 
protector is a solenoid operated carbon circuit breaker 


controlled by three single-phase relays. The second is 
of the motor operated contactor t37pe controlled by one 
master polyphase relay and with a phasing relay which 
is designed to prevent pumping under exceptional 
conditions such as when the transformer voltage lags 
the network voltage. 

The latest ts^pe is similar to the last but has a trip 
free mechanism. All future switches installed on the 
system will be of this type. Switches generally used 
are rated at 1200 amperes. 

Secondary System. Cables used in the secondary 
system are 250,000-cir. mil lead covered single-conduc¬ 
tor with 4/0 bare neutral. The three cables and neutral 
are installed in one duct. When required, more capac¬ 
ity is obtained by an additional set of mains in a 
separate duct. In such cases they are paralleled at 
street intersections. The secondary system and trans¬ 
former vaults are shown in Fig. 6. 

The secondary cables are not fireproofed. Sheath 
currents are allowed to flow, and due to the low mutual 
reactance and tbe comparatively high resistance of the 
sheath circuit, the currents are not of sufficient magni¬ 
tude to cause appreciable heating. 

Fuses. All customer’s services fed directly from a 
transformer vault and connections between the trans¬ 
former banks and the street secondary mains are fused. 
Customers’ services fed from the secondary grid are not 
fused in the street, but a fused entrance switch adjacent 
to the cable terminal is supplied by each customer. 
In the sectionalizing scheme each of the six areas is 
covered with a solid grid isolated from the others. 
No fuses or junction boxes are used to sectionalize the 
secondary grid. 

Boosters. Boosters are required on services feeding 
two-wire, 220-volt heating elements as 199 volts is too 
low for satisfactory operation. It is found that nearly 
all motors will operate satisfactorily at 199 volts. 
Boosters are, however, installed for motor services 
where a higher voltage is desirable. The cost of 
boosters amounts to only a small percentage of the 
total cost of a standard installation, and their use does 
not appreciably affect the cost of service from the 
network. 

Procedure during Cutover of Load. Previous to ihe 
adoption of the network the smaller loads in the down¬ 
town area were fed from distribution vaults each sup¬ 
plied with two 4-kv. feeders. In the case of the flrst 
4-kv. network, it was possible to install network equip¬ 
ment in nine of these vaults by shifting load from one 
to the other and rebuilding one at a time. Upon tbe 
completion of this work the secondaries from these 
vaults were tied together. Three feeders supplied the 
nine transformer banks, three banks from each feeder.. 
The network protectors were locked closed forming a 
non-automatic network. As it required only a few 
hours to make the secondary ties, tlie hazard from 
primary cable trouble was not great. The network 
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switches were then made automatic putting the net¬ 
work into operation. 

New vaults were added one at a time tmtil all vaults 
in the area were tied into the network. 

The conditions were somewhat different in cutting in 
the second area. There were several 4-kv. radial vaults 
which were to be eliminated and 11-kv. supply sub¬ 
stituted. A small network was formed by connecting 
the secondaries of the four 4-kv. vaults. Nine 11-kv. 
vaults had been constructed in the area and the trans¬ 
formers energized, the network switches being locked 
open. The secondaries from the 11-kv. transformers 
were next connected to the small 4-kv. network. Upon 
the completion of these ties, the network switches in the 
11-kv. vaults were closed paralleling the 11-kv. and 
4-kv. systems. The 4-kv. transformer banks were then 
disconnected transferring the load to the 11-kv. supply 
without interruption to service. The remaining 4-kv. 
vaults were transferred by paralleling their secondaries 
and disconnecting the vaults one at a time. 

The entire process of cutover presented no diflScult 
problem as the 11-kv. and 4-kv. sj^terhs were designed 
for parallel operation when required. Such changes 
were usually made on Sunday during the light load 
period. 

Secondary Faults. A most important consideration 
in the operating of an a-c. network is to be certain that 
secondary faults will clear before any serious injury has 
been caused to the system as a whole. With a solid 
grid such as that installed in Pittsburgh, secondary 
faults must bum clear as no other means has been pro¬ 
vided for isolating them. The great majority of faults 
will dear themselves with very little effect ontheremain- 
der of the system. In some extreme cases, however, 
the fault may hold on for some time and produce a 
considerable amount of smoke and fire which if it does 
not cause any damage probably will be objectionable 
from a public-relations standpoint. To guard against 
these possibilities it is necessary to make certain that 
the short circuit current that will flow into a fault at 
any point in the system is sufficient to dear it under the 
most exacting conditions in a very short time. The 
short circuit current is determined by the impedance of 
the primary cables, the number of transformer banks 
feeding into the grid, their proximity to the point at 
which the fault occurs, and the impedance of the grid. 
Generally the proximity of the banks to the fault is the 
determining factor. To insure the safety of the system 
at the time of a secondary fault, it is therefore neces¬ 
sary to properly proportion the size of copper used to 
the number of transformer banks available. In a few 
cases, it is necessary to install banks which are not 
required for load conditions, but are required to increase 
the short circuit current available at the time oi a fault. 
The magnitude of the short circuit current required 
varies with the size of conductor used for the secondary 
grid. The Duquesne Light Company has adopted a 
260,000-cir. mil conductor for this purpose. Certain 


500,000-cir. mil cable is used in a few localities where 
sufficient short circuit current is available to clear it in 
a minimum of time. 

Types of Favits. There are two general classes of 
faults that may occur on the secondary grid, grounds 
between conductor and sheath, and phase to phase 
short circuits involving two or three conductors. They 
may also be classified as point or surface contact faults, a 
point contact fault being produced when a sharp point 
like a pick breaks through the sheath and touches one 
or more conductors, and a surface contact fault result¬ 
ing when a live conductor comes into contact with a 
metal pipe or when two conductors from which the 
insulation may have been burned come into contact 
with some metal support. 

Point contacts are by far the most common of all 
cable faults, and generally clear almost instantaneously 
by either fusing the lead around the entering point when 
only one conductor is involved or by fusing the point 
when two conductors are involved. Faults of the 
second type, although comparatively rare, are fre¬ 
quently very serious. These are the faults that must 
be considered when a system is designed. 

Short Circuit Tests. Before adopting the 260,000- 
cir. mil cable for the secondary mains the Duquesne 
Light Company ran a series of tests to determine the 
size copper best suited to the conditions obtaining on 
the Pittsburgh network, and also to determine the mag¬ 
nitude of the short circuit cmrent required to clear the 
most serious faults. The test equipment was arranged 
to simulate conditions that might be actually met, and 
provide currents as high as 25,000 amperes for long 
periods. The conclusions reached as a result of these 
tests confirmed various assumptions which were gener¬ 
ally accepted, but for which supporting data were lack¬ 
ing. These may be enumerated as follows:—(1) any 
size copper will clear if sufficient current is available; 
(2) the amount of disturbance produced is directly 
proportional to the size of conductor and the amount 
of insulation involved; (3) the cmrent required to fuse 
a given size conductor is considerably less than that 
determined by Preece’s formula,* due to the thermal 
resistance of the cable insulation and duct. 

As a result of these tests the 250,000-cir. mil cable 
was adopted, since 3500 amperes was found sufficient to 
dear immediately and with little disturbance any 
fault occurring on this size of cable. The Duquesne 
Light Company system is accordingly being designed 
to supply as near as possible 3500 amperes short circuit 
capacity at all points in the grid. In those localities 
where 600,000-cir. mil cable is used 6000 amperes short 
circuit current is provided. 

A summary of the test results will be found in the 
Appendix to this paper. 

PardUeling Feeders from Different Sources of Power. 

3. I ^ , a 

wherein I = current required to fuse conductor, a = a constant 
depending upon the material, and d * diameter of the wire. 
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No operating difficulty has resulted from paralleling 
feeders from a substation with those from the generating 
station, although there is some unbalance in loading. 
At the present time the loading of the network feeders 
is normally less than the loading of those feeding into 
the downtown substations. The same size cable is 
used for each puipose. The voltage drop from the 
generating station to the substation is consequently 
greater than from the generating station to the network. 
This amounts to low voltage on the substation network 
feeders and results in their not canying their full share 
of the load. This condition will tend to correct itself 
as more load is cut over to the network, as this will 
tend to bring the loading on the substation and network 
feeders more nearly together and equalize the voltage 
drops. 

VoUage FlvMuaiions. In order to minimize voltage 
fluctuations, all large induction motor installations are 
required to be equipped with a starter preferably of the 
resistance type that will limit the starting current to 
increments of 200 amperes at half-second intervals. 
Other types of starters are permitted if the increments 
by which the current increases during the starting 
period do not exceed 200 amperes. The 200-ampere 
increment will normally keep the voltage dip below 
two volts even with the poor powar factor in starting. 
In certain cases this limit has been materially extended. 

Pumping of Network Switches. Trouble may result 
from serving one section of a network from two different 
somces if they should get out of s 3 mchronism. At 
such times the network might be the only tie between 
them. A heavy cross-current would then flow which 
might injure secondary equipment and also would 
reverse the direction of power in one feeder. The net¬ 
work switches on this feeder would then open. This 
would re-establish normal conditions on the network. 
The phasing relay would prevent the switches on the 
out-of-phase feeder from closing if there is sufficient 
phase displacement. If there is a small difference in 
frequency, of the order of one or two cycles, opening 
and closing of the switch might continue for some time 
and the switch contacts be seriously damaged by the 
heavy current interrupted. Such trouble is most 
likely to occur at low load periods, as the network load 
has a stabilizing effect and tends to cotmteract the 
effect of the s 3 mehronizing current. A switch not 
trip-free might in these circumstances be severely 
burned, therefore trip-free switches are used. 

VoUage Regulation. The 4-lcv. radial system super¬ 
seded by the network was served by feeders from a 
regulated substation bus. The network feeders are 
not regulated, and voltage tests made from time to 
time since the installation of the network indicate that 
regulators are not needed. The generating station 
bus voltage is, however, lowered at night according to a 
definite schedule, and this prevents any appreciable 
increase in the customer’s secondary voltage. The 
permissible voltage regulation on the Rttsburgh net¬ 


work is plus or minus 5 per cent for lighting, and plus 
or minus 10 per cent for power. The normal network 
regulation, however, is less than 2 per cent. 

Network Switch Operaiion. The operating of the 
network switches has been very satirfactory. There 
has been a total of 84,100 switch operations since the 
first section of the network was energized. Dming 
this time, there have been fifteen primary faults and so 
far as is loiown eight secondary faults. Only once did a 
switch fail to operate on a primary fault. In this 
instance, the switch blocked and the fuses blew. A 
total of 18 failures of switches to operate has been 
recorded. The switches are inspected and tested once 
a month or oftener in ease of any unusual operating 
condition. Complete inspection and adjustment is 
made every six months. Periodic load and voltage 
checks are also made on each bank. 

Conclusions 

A-c. networks are desirable for the following reasons: 

(a) Lower cost of serving the district. Network 
installations have been found to cost from 80 per cent 
to as low as 50 per cent of the cost of other s 3 rstems, 
effecting a saving in yearly fixed charges. 

(b) Economies of operation. These economies 
result from the use of a higher transmission voltage and 
a reduction of distribution losses. An important item 
in reducing these losses lies in the possibility of dis¬ 
connecting feeders with their transformers dxiring light 
load periods. 

(c) Elimination of operation costs in substations. 

(d) Elimination of maintenance costs in substations. 

(e) The network is capable of almost indefinite 
expansion within a given area, or extension b^rond to 
include greater area. Other radial a-c. systems such 
as throw-over or pick-up schemes soon reach a state of 
development where it is not possible to foresee clearly 
how the ultimate load can be satisfactorily served. 
This has been found to be due in part to street conges¬ 
tion, whereas the study of the network system for such 
a situation showed ample space for ducts, manholes, 
and vaults for the ultimate load possible to predict 
(based upon present experience and method of esti¬ 
matingload). 

(f) Reliability of service. Operating experience 
of several years by other companies has demonstrated 
that reliability of service and close voltage regulation 
can be obtained at lower cost with a-c. networks. These 
experiences have been duplicated on the properties de¬ 
scribed above, and as further experiences are obtained 
it may be confidently expected that standardization of 
method of design will result in further economies of 
construction and operation and permit giving better 
service at still lower costs. 

Appendix 

Secondary Fault Tests. From previous tests it had 
been found that faults between the lead sheath and a 
conductor will dear in a few cycles and without serf- 
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ously injuring adjacent cables. Also, that copper to 
copper faults formed by loosely wrapping with binding 
wire or by large in. square) spikes being driven into 
the conductors, will clear in a short interval and will not 
transmit trouble to the adjacent cables. As a conclu¬ 
sion to the previous tests, it was expected that wherever 
a fault occurred such as driving a drill into a live cable 
or where the insulation had become charred and the 
conductors were allowed to come in contact, that the 
arc established at such a contact would be sufficient to 
cause the immediate fusing of the copper and that the 
fault would be cleared in a very short interval pro¬ 
viding sufficient current was available. 

It has been questionable, in the rare cases where the 
conductors come solidly in contact and there is no 
chance for an arc to be established, whether or not the 
conductors will btum themselves clear, and if so, what 
value of current will be necessary. In previous tests 
such faults could not be cleared due to the thermal 



I’m. 9—Test Set-Up Showing Location op Tuanspohmebb 
AND Dctct Line. The Beactobs wbbb Wound on the Thbbb 
Cable Reels at the Tbanbpobmebs 


capacity of the test equipment not being sufficient to 
sustain the current for a long enough period. It was 
decided to make a set-up of test equipment so that cur¬ 
rents from 5000 to 25,000 amperes could be maintained 
for at least an hour. 

Test Set. Ten 300 kv-a., three-phase, 11,000/200-volt 
network transformers were connected in parallel fed 
by a 600,000- cir. mil cable directly to Brunot Island 
generating station. The maximum short circuit of 
each transformer is approximately 14,000 amperes on 
the 116/200-volt side so that neglecting the impedance 
of the bus tie between banks, a posable current of over 
100,000 could be delivered. In order to control this 
value of current a set of reactors was constructed which 
limited the current in steps from 5000 to 40,000 amperes 
and these values of crirrents could be maintained for 
some time without endangering the transformers or 
primary cables. The test set-up is shown in Fig. 9. 

The cable to be tested was run through a duct line - 
built especially for the tests and consisted of two 4)4- 


in. iron pipes, one 3-in. iron pipe, four4J4-iii-fiber ducts, 
and two 3J4-in. fiber ducts all incased in concrete, with 
a brick manhole at each end in which the joints were 
made. One end of the test cable was connected with 
three sets of 500,000-cir. mil cable and the other end 
with two sets of 500,000-cir. mil cable and all connected 
to the transformers through a 2,000,000-cir. mil bus. 



Fig. 10—Type op Shout Cibchit Kmployed in the Tests 

Note tlio throe conductors and neutral bound solidly tOKOtlior with hoa%'y 
binding wire 


Test Procedure. In each case a short was applied as 
illustrated in Fig. 10, and the set of cables pulled into 
the duct and connected up with standard joints and 
sleeves as shown in Fig. 11. The transformers were 
then energized by closing the 11,000-volt test breaker 
and held on for ten minutes after the fault had cleared. 
After a few seconds smoke and gases began pouring out 
of the manhole, followed by ignition of the liberated 
gases as the cables were clearing, the gases and com¬ 
pound from the cables caught fire, and dense clouds of 
smoke poured out of the manholes. In order to pre- 



Fia. 11 —Standakd Joints toed in Test 


serve the damaged cables the flames were extinguished 
immediately after the fault cleared. 

The metering equipment consisted of large ratio 
current transformers registering on indicating and high¬ 
speed graphic ammeters. An oscillograph was used for 
a few of the tests but due to the dxuation of the test, it 
was not possible to record the clearing of the fault. 
The value of current shown is the total current and is 
divided as follows: For 500,000 cir. mil supplied by 3- 
way feed 67 per cent, by 2-way 33 per cent. For 250,000 
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cir. mil supplied by 3-way feed 62 per cent, by 2-way 
38 per cent. This resulted in one end clearing first and 
is shown on the charts by the sudden decrease in value. 
However, the times considered in the test results repre¬ 
sents the average total time to clear all phasesfromboth 
ends, and are therefore based on the total fault current. 

The conditions under which each test was conducted 
and the average time to clear all phases are shown in 
Table II. 


mil cable 67 per cent and 33 per cent). The two-way 
feed with a three-way junction point at one end and a 
two-way junction point at the other, was used to simu¬ 
late actual network conditions. This is diagrammati- 
cally shown in Fig. 16. 

Ignition of the generated gases was noticed on each 
test, particularly when the sealed joints blew open. 

Joints were made up using copper connectors and by 
wrapping the leads with binding wire and then soldering. 


TABLE II 

SUMMARY OF TEST RESULTS 


(Size cable 

Typo cable 

Duct 

Total current 

Type fardt 

Special condition 

Time to clear 

500 MOM 

1 cond. 

■BSHi 

G.OOO 

Sheath to conductor 


Few cycles 

500 MOM 

1 cond. 


15,000 

SoUd 


172 sec. 

500 MOM 

1 cond. 


15,000 

Solid 


143 sec. 

600 MOM 

3 cond. 

Iron 

16,000 

Solid 


129 sec. 

600 MOM 

1 cond. 

Fiber 

10,000 

Solid 


00 sec. 

600 MOM 

1 cond. 

Iron 

25,000 

Solid 

Mbs. filled with OOg gas 

45 sec. 

360 MOM 

1 cond. . 

Iron 

16,000 

Solid 


78 sec. 

260 MOM 

1 cond. 

Fiber 

15,000 

Solid 


42 sec. 

260 MOM 

1 cond. 

Fiber 

16,000 

Solid 


41 see. 

260 MOM 

1 cond. 

Fiber 

25,000 

SoUd 

Mhs. submerged with water 

16 sec. 

4/0 

3 cond. 

Iron 

15,000 

Solid 


20 sec. 

1/0 

1 cond. 

Fiber 

15,000 

Solid 


11 sec. 

1/0 

1 cond. 

Iron 

19,000 

SoUd 


8 sec. 

I/O 

1 cond. 

Fiber 

25,000 

SoUd 


4i}4 sec. 

No. 6 

1 cond. 

Fiber 

15,000 

SoUd 


sec. 

1000 MOM 

1 cond. 

Iron 

G,000 

Sheath to conductor 


Few cycles 


Note: More than 70 tests were made, the above boint;; typical results showing the range. 


Tests Re^ts. After each test cable length was 
examined, as well as all the joints, and their condition 
recorded. In all cases the fault was cleared by burning 
off the cable in the manholes between the duct edge and 
the joint. Fig. 12 shows the same three single-conduc- 



Eia. 12 —Joints of Piq. 11 aptbk Test 
Note the clearing of the fault at the joint 


tor 250,000-cir. mil cables as in Fig. 11, after approxi¬ 
mately 15,000 amperes had been passed into the fault. 

The time required to burn the various sizes of cable 
tested at different values of current is plotted in Fig. 13. 

In interpreting the curves it should be noted that the 
current given is the total current from two directions, 
the proportionate current values are as previously given 
(for 250,000-cir. mil cable 62 per cent from one . direc¬ 
tion and 38 per cent from the other; for 500,000-cir. 


One of the joints shown in Fig. 12 is shown opened up 
in Fig. 14. 

One interesting result of the tests shows that when 
single conductor cables are used the lead will, in most 
cases, be melted off from the cables in the duct run, but 



Fia. 13 —These Cuhvbs show the Total Cubbent 
Plowing into the Vault pbom Both Dibbotionb anb the 
Time in which Different Size Cables Cleared 

Note that the current is the total of a two-way feod approximately GO per 
cent supplied h^om one end and 40 per cent from the other 

that when tibree conductor cables are used the lead 
sheath will remain substantially intact, although the 
insulation is entirely burnt away and the conductora 
are in contact with the lead. This would tend to show 
that the actual burning of the lead on single conductor 
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cables is due in part, at least, to the sheath currents 
which are produced. 

When the fault was cleared undei* water the volume 
of smoke was less and there was no evidence of fire. 
Fig. 15 shows the joints after this test. 

In the last two tests a tank of CO* gas was liberated 
in each manhole through a nozzle prior to energizing 
the fault. The clearing of the fault was identical to the 
other tests with 600,000-cir. mil cable as far as time 
and method of clearing was concerned. The smoke 
which poured out of the manholes during these tests 



Fio. M—Joints ok Fios. 11 and 12 Opknkd Aki’kii Tkst 


was as much in volume as in other tests, although the 
force of the explosions was not as severe and no flames 
were present. Further tests along these lines might 
produce interesting results. 

Analysis of Test ResvMs. Generally speaking it was 
found that, where arcs are eliminated by making solid 
copper to copper faults, the cable has characteristics 
similar’ to a fuse. The current-time characteristics 



Ficj. 15—tJoiNTS Aftku StrimEKHioN Tfht 


discussed elsewhere, indicate this parallel. There is 
reason to believe, therefore, that any size cable in com¬ 
mon use can be burned off and cleared if sufficient cur¬ 
rent is available. There is a practical limitation, how¬ 
ever, in so far as the volume of smoke or flame liberated 
is concerned. It is generally agreed that the larger the 
cable the greater the current and time required to bum 
clear, and the more smoke and flame will be liberated. 
There is also a greater possibility of manhole explosion. 

Another important consideration lies in the possible 
damage to the electrical system itself. A study of the 
effect of secondary shorts as far back as the primary 


cable indicates that the primary cables themselves and 
the transformers must be designed to withstand short 
circuit for a considerably longer period. Tests on the 
network switch indicate that it is adequate and superior 
thermally and mechanically to the transformer and 
secondary cables in a normal system. However, both 
transformer and switch are protected by a fuse which 
should be so chosen as to fail first. 

The secondary system as a whole should suffer no 
damage as a result of a fault. Damage to all cable 
which carries the maximum current is to be expected; 
but when a two-or three-way feed point is passed (and 
this should be at the first street intersection) the cable 
will be found ^undamaged. This condition is illustrated 
in Fig. 16. 

With a two-way feed to the fault the cument in the 
conductors supplying the faulty section is 14 and the 
thermal effect is 14 of that in the faulty conductor. 
With a three-way jfeed the current is )4 and the thermal 
effect is 1/9 of that in the faulty section. The test 
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Pio. 10 — K Network with Unikohm Cabi.j5 Sectionh and 
Tranbkoumer Capacities is Assumed 

setup simulated the above condition and many tests on 
a set of cables forming the two-way and the three-way 
feed did not materially injure them after-completely 
destroying a number of cables under test carrying the 
full fault current. We may, therefore, expect the faulty 
cable to clear at the fault or between the fault and the 
first multiple feed joint on each side of the fault. 

This fact was borne out by the tests since the five 
sets of cables feeding the faulty cable were used through¬ 
out all the tests and the insulation was still in good 
condition and well impregnated. 

Conclusion from Tests. 1. A 600,000-eir. mil cable 
in either iron or fiber pipe can be burned clear with cur¬ 
rents of 6000 amperes and above, and 250,000-cir. mil 
cable with 3500 amperes and above. 

2. The resultant explosion, flame, and violence of 
burning clear a fault on cables larger than 250,000-cir. 
mils is so severe as to be extremely objectionable from 
an operating point of view in a congested business 
district with narrow streets. 

3. With a single conductor cable installed alone in a 
fiber duct there is no apparent limitation to the size 
of the copper that can be safely used. The clearing of 
the fault in this case is not accompanied by explosion 
or violence but is practically instantaneous due to the 
rapid fusing of the lead sheath- 
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4. In general, faults such as conductor to sheath, 
conductor to conductor, established by means of a 
pick, drill, etc., are very easily cleared at the point of 
fault due to contact fusing. In faults, where the con¬ 
ductors become solidly connected, the conductor may 
not be burned clear at this point but will fuse back 
often as far as the first manhole, destroying the insula¬ 
tion and lead until physical separation permits it to 
clear. 

5. It was also noted that in a severe type fault there 
is no difference in the time of clearing a fault with a 
given amount of current, whether single- or three-con¬ 
ductor cable, and whether it is in an iron or fiber pipe. 
Faults also were cleared when the manholes were 
entirely submerged. 

6. The resulting flame and plosion can be mini¬ 
mized by the introduction of CO 2 gas in manholes 
adjacent to the fault. . 

7. A certain relation between current, time, and 
conductor size has been established so that it is possible 
to predetermine with reasonable accuracy what will 
happen under existing conditions of solid faults. 
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Discussion 

D. K. Blake: This paper practically completes the descrip¬ 
tive literature on a-c. network systems now in existence and 
having been in operation for one year or longer. There are a 
few points that I believe it is worth while to emphasize. 

Some engineers hostitate to adopt the network system because 
they question the reliability of the network protector. Now 
this paper describes systems having two or three different types 
made by two different manufacturers, and their testimony is 
that it is reliable and their testimony is in line with others. So 
regardless of who makes them there are available reliable net¬ 
work protectors, so it is no t a factor in hindering anyone in adopting 
this system. The real reason why you want an a-c. network 
system is that the load is growing fast. There is a number of 
networks on Manhattan Island, and according to the United 
Electric Light and Power Company, the load density for one of 
their networks was as low as 1000 kw. per sq. mi. Tho highest 
density at that time was about 12,OCX) kw. per sq. mi. That 
refers to the a-c. network density, not tlio d-c. They have 
found that the low voltage a-c. network system is the most 
economical way Imown to take care of the load growth. Because 
of the rapidity of that growth they are able to start a network 
with densities as low as 1000 kw. per sq. in. Across the river 
where there are different conditions, namely spotty concentra¬ 
tions of load, the a-c. network is also chosen. 

What makes the network system more economical? It is tho 
use of the high voltage, and that is more economical, because it 
eliminates the substation. 

The question of burning off the secondary cables needs to be 
seriously considered. I believe this is the first set of tests that 
really show anything of the ability to burn off cables. I agree 
with the authors’ conclusions. It behooves anyone who is 
designing a network system to consider the use of tho 250,000- 
circular mil cable instead of the 500,000 circular mil cable. 
There is not much difference in cost and the difference in re¬ 
liability involved justifies that little difference. 

I believe the authors intended their recommendations of the 
trip-free mechanism to be confined to the motor centrifugal 


mechanism which is due to the slowing down of this mechanism 
after it is de-energized. On solenoid type devices that does not 
apidy. On station breakers we require trip-fre^e meclianism 
bocaiise of the fact that the closing circuit can be energized at. tho 
same time as the tripping cii’cuit but in the network protector, 
the solenoid type or the motor tyi)e, the relay has a double¬ 
throw contact and it is impossible for both circuits 1.<j be energized 
at tho same time. The only reason for requiring a trip-free fea¬ 
ture on tho motor is because of tlui time required for the centrif¬ 
ugal weights to stop. 

Henry Richter: There are now 47 different proptu’ties operat¬ 
ing or installing the networlc system with automatic network 
protectors, four being in foreign countries. The application is 
also being studied for at least 20 additional cities, four of which 
ai*e foreign. Tho network cities are now located in all sections of 
the country and range in size from New York <lown t(» popuhi- 
tioiis of 40,000. Although in many of them th<^ network was 
chosen because best adapted to rapidly gr(»wii)g loads, continuity 
of servi(?e, economy, simplicity, etc., luive boon deciding fact(jrs in 
others. This system is well on its way towards becoming tho 
standard for underground distribution. 

Tho table of total annual cliarges in the Louisville study 
shows the network Avitli 4 kv. feeders to bo from 2 to 12 per cent 
moi '0 expensive than the radial system, depending on tho typo 
of substation. In similar studies for other cities at about the 
same average load density, but using 500,()00-cir. mil secondary 
mains, tho network system with 4900-volt feedci'S lias shown a 
definite though small saving. One cannot help but womlor 
whether tho difference is due to tho extra cost of two 250,000-cir. 
mil mains in two ducts over one 500,000-cir. mil main in one duct. 
Not a little of tho spread of the automatic a-o. iietwoidc system 
has been because of its being more economical. 

It is unquestionably true that when the generation voltage 
is used for tho network foedoi's tho greater part of tho economy 
lies in eliminating tho substation and its operating fox’co, Init 
savings of 8 to 10 per cent have also been shown for well designed 
network systems even with the substation in tlio picture. Fur¬ 
thermore, both of tlieso statements api)ly only against preco<ling 
a-c. systems, as huge economies are shown for any tyiio of a-o. 
network over direct cuiTont, 

The omission of regulating equipment when ihc» network 
supply voltage can be varied throughout tho day is in litie with 
the iiolicy to derive from tho network schtmie as much simplificji- 
tion as feasible, but there arc many cities in whieh it cannot bo 
practised. Data on. 29 systems including thcj five cite<l in tbe 
paper show that in 10 per cent of tboiri synchronous condensers 
are employed, in 7 twu’ cent l)us regulators, in. 52 j)or cent feeder 
regulators, and in 31 pcsr cent nothing. A conqiai’isou in terms 
of transformer capacity connected to tJie feeders gives ])oreont- 
ages of 4, 2, 67, and 27. If tlio question ailsos as to how much 
past practise on existing feeders of tlie 4-kv. class may have 
influenced tb(»se figures, a check of tho transforinor capacity fed 
at 11-kv. and higher shows the division to run 2, 2, 56, and 40. 

The high ratios of installed transformer capacity to jieak 
load listed in Table I are temporary, it will be observed, and 
wll hardly bo approached when all of the present loa<l in the 
network area ha.s l)een cut over to the network. 

Several years ago tho United Electric Light and Power Com¬ 
pany in New York introduced the idea of incorporating a feeder 
grounding switch with the network transformer, the switch being 
a safety measure. Shortly afterwards a further advance was 
made in the Pittsburgh system by the addition of means for dis¬ 
connecting the transformer, tho three-position switch then being 
put in the high-voltage tormiual chamber rather than inside the 
tank. Not only has it the advantage mentioned in the paper but 
it is of value when starting network operation with only two or 
three feeders, for by disconnecting a transformer on which work 
is to be done tho need of taking out of service all the capacity 
connected to the feeder can be avoided. It can also be used for 
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broaking tbo eoniioction betAveen transformers and feeder if a 
keiiotron test on the cable is desired without building the trans¬ 
formers to stand the tost. 

l^or throe single-phase transformers the Pittsburgh manholes 
are statiKl to bo about 25 per cent larger in total volume than 
for one three-phase transformer. This illustrates the out¬ 
standing advantage of three-phaso network transformers. Otlier 
appreciable benefits are: 

Lower cost of transformers at about 300 Icv-a. and up. 

Lower total losses in most iustancos. 

Fewer bushings and cable connections. 

A single teeo-pole throe-position switch is cheaper and simpler 
than three two-polo three-position switches. 

Loss maintenance. 

Only ono unit to handle in stocking and installation. 

Mtinhole arrangement simpler than where there is need to 
pjiss one transformer by the others to install or remove. 
This noteworthy innovation, first used for underground networks 
in the United States on the Pittsburgh system two years ago, 
has been adopted by 17 other companies besides the Standard 
Gas and Electric properties. Tliis makes a total of about half of 
all network systems operating or being installed. There are 
now at least 350 of these transformers in use. 

Transformers with 10 per cent inherent impedance at full 
load have practically the same value under short cir<juit (uirrent. 
When network load densities reach the neighl)orhood of 100,000 
kv-a. per sq. mi., calculations show the possibility of secondary 
fault currents as high as 50,000 amporos. One probability is 
that such a current would burn the most sovero fault clear so 
quickly that the disruptive and heating effects duo to the magni- 
tudo would not be harmful. Another is that a dangorous con¬ 
dition might result. To take reasonable steps to avoid this 
possn>ility appears to be sound otigineering, and to this end the 
transformer with 10 per cent impedance by inherent design is 
justified. 

As for limiting the current through the transformer to pre¬ 
vent damage during tho burning off of a secondary cable fault, 
exi>erience with normal impedance transformers shows that 
no such trouble results if tho protector back-up fuse current 
rating is not over three times that of 1.he transformers. « 

At the relatively lower load densities encountered in tho 
average network system, the more tho current at a secondary 
Paidt the more quickly will the latter be cleared and tho loss 
bhe likelihood of tho trouble spi’eading. As external reactora 
to increase the bank impedance to a total of 10 per cent saturate 
under short circuit current, tho use of normal impedance trans¬ 
formers assists in furnishing tho desired high fault oiirront on 
those average systems. Tlio smaller the network the more is this 
true. • 

It has been a decided advantage in some networks not to 
have tJie extra reactance in fixed form as in the inherent design 
arrangement. For example, when operation is started with 4000- 
volt feeders and 13,000-volt feeders are introduced, into tho same 
network later, the extra reacjtanee at tho 4-kv. banks is removed 
if the total impedance at the 13-lcv. banks is to be 10 i>er cent; 
this is to offset the impedance of tho 4-kv. substation trans¬ 
formers. 

Again, in building vaults it was customary to connect the 
building services and street grid to the transformers as in Fig. 
1 herewith. When the help normally obtainable from the street 
mesh is relatively low and the power factor of a service not high, 
the voltage regulation can be improved by rearranging as shown 
in Fig. 2, without sacrificing the advantages of the extra reactance. 

Furthermore, changing conditions as the network grew 
have made changes in the total impedance at all banks advisable 
mI[some cities. 

The obvious advantages of obtaining the additional impedance 
by inherent design must therefore be balanced against the 
flexibility of the external reactors. Of a total of 29 network 


systems on which the facts are available, three-fourths have 
normal impedance transformers, mostly with external reactors, 
and the other quarter use 10 per cent inherent impedance. 
Classifying these groups by approximate transformer capacity 
now installed, tho division stands 82 per cent against IS per cent. 

I^he excellent record of the network protectors reported in 
the paper, added to similar expressions from many other sources, 
comes as a boon to those interests who at the start invested 
heavily in money and effort on the possibility tliat this system 
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would spread, and ever since have been striving to help make 
such statements come true. This should answer the question 
in the minds of those engineers who have held off, waiting for 
tJio protectors to he perfected. 

There is a reference to troublesome tripping of protectors in 
Minneapolis on the 4-lcv. feeders at light load. Those feeders 
having individual regulators, it is very probable that tlieir volt¬ 
age can easily he lowered enough during this period to prevent 
any tripping whatever. 

Non-lead-sheath cable for tho large-size connections usually 
run between network transformer and subway typo protector, 
and between the latter and the secondary mesh, was started in 
Pittsburgh and is somewhat startling in wot manholes. Con¬ 
siderable experience in service indicates the application to be 
entirely successful. Tho idea is rapidly spreading to other cities 
besides the Standard Gas and Electric group. 

Some claim that these lengths of cable constitute so small a 
part of tho total low-voltagcj cable iu a network system that 
tho possibility of a serious fault on them may be discounted. 
On the other hand, as this extra precaution against trouble costs 
no more and x'oquirei but lit>tlo change in the transformers and 
protectors, it apixoai’s to bo a distinct step forward. Its success 
depends, of courses on the seal at the porcelain bushings really 
keeping the water out; One type of seal is a gasket. A superior 
method is the soldered seal on porcelain, originally developed 
for niorcury arc rectifiers and since extended to potheads, 
insulating rings in cable splicing sleeves for suppressing sheath 
currents, etc. This joint is now tested at the factory with hot 
oil under 80 lb. per sq. in. pressui’e. 




The secondary junction box in the protector compartment 
is one way of making conneotion between the flame proof cable 
from the protector and the lead-covered cable from the mesh, 
but is just another piece of apparatus to maintain. Experience 
on both d-c. and a-c. networks also shows that such boxes are 
unnecessary for sectionalizing purposes, so it would be advan¬ 
tageous to find some way of dispensing with them. It is possible 
to connect the lead-covered cables directly to the non-lead sheath 
cable and to ensure a watertight joint by care in taping. If 
better assurance is desired some form of soldered-seal-on-porce- 
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lain connection can be applied. By arranging: the joints as close 
to the ceiling as possible the likelihood of water getting at 
them is reduced to a minimum. This method facilitates the 
measuring of current in the mesh cables by a split core trans¬ 
former without error due to shoath currents, and permits of 
easily adding more cable connections. 

It is difficult to see the value of the fuses between the trans¬ 
formers bank and street secondary mains, for the zinc baek-np 
fuses in the network pi'otectors are provided for the very same 
purpose. 

While the simplified vault aiTangemont derived by using a 
three-phase transfoi'iner is an asset both in lower cost and 
easier operation, in some cities the firewall, \Wth its extra man¬ 
hole opening or fire door, is considered an added complication. 
In one of the first automaUo network sy.stems provision was 
made for firewalls if found necessary but ntmo have been put 
in thus far. A severe explosion once oceiirre<l in a inanhoh^ 
transformer but the protecdor, located on the opposite wall, cut 
the bank off from the network instantly and tlie troiible did not 
spread. 

The principle of ample manliole ventilation adopted for those 
properties is an excollont example to follow. So is the use of 
porcelain saddles under lead-covered cables on ra<^king arms. 
There is a number of systems where their omission, in combina¬ 
tion with other adverse cii’oiimstaneos, may be an invitation to 
trouble. 

Prom Pig. 7 it appears that most of the six sections into 
which the secondary grid has been divided in Pittsburgh are 
so small that considerable advantage in diversity between trans¬ 
former banks and secondary mains is sacrificed. Much more 
spare transformer and feeder capacity is also required for a 
three-feeder network than a six-feeder network in providing 
against one’s being out of service. Considerable experience in 
other cities sliows no need for this precaution if the network is 
properly operated. There is even some question whether divid¬ 
ing the network into a number of small grids may not sacrifice 
some reliability as regards outage of feeders, there being a total of 
six feeders to roly on if the grids are merged into one, against 
only tliree feeders for each small network. 

In a few cities where 250,000-cir. mil m^ius as inherited from 
the radial system at'e on both sides of almost all streets, it was 
natural for this size to be continued for new loads. In many 
cities, however, the mains were 500,000 cir. mils, particularly 
where confined to one side of the street and there is a desire 
to continue with this size in the network. 

Two 250,000-cir. mil mains in two ducts are more expensive 
than one 500,000-cir. mil main in one duct. J1. is true that the 
cost of duet space for the second diuit need not be included if 
enough ducts are available for the period of comparison, usually 
10 years; but frequently new duct banks must be constructed 
immediately or in a few years and the cost of the duet therefore 
cannot be omitted. Where tlie network results in big savings, 
as by eliminating substations or in displacing a d-c. system, this 
extra expense for the smaller size mains may be readily absorbed. 
It may be an important factor, however, when the margin in 
favor of the automatic network is not large. 

Exterpolating on the curves in Pig. 18, it appears that 6000 
amperes on a 500,000-oir. mil fault of the most severe type 
requires about 8 minutes to clear. If this is found to be within 
the borders of permissible (though not desirable) time for Pitts¬ 
burgh conditions, and it is admitted that such faults are quite 
rare, many engineers will be unwilling to go to extra expense to 
do better than this. 

Should it be thought advisable to limit the amount of flame 
and smoke further, but to retain the simplicity rendered by the 
500,000-cir. mil size, cutting the time in half would probably 
give satisfactory results. This is largely a question of furnishing 
enough cun*ent. According to the curves it could be accom¬ 
plished with about 10,000 amperes. In areas of such high 


load density as in Pittsbnrgli the fault currents will far exceed 
this value except possibly around the edges and while tlie network 
is in the initial stages of construction. In tlie averag(‘ n(‘twork 
system that can economically employ 500,000 cir. mil mains 
10,000 amperes will be obtained over tlie greaUn* part ol* the sys¬ 
tem if the transformers are of normal impedance. 

Wherever this current is not available in the normal dc^sigii 
of tJiG system the transformer capacity can be. incrc'ased to 
make it certain. TJie authors describe an iiistam^e in which 
this was doius even though the capacity added was not r<icpiirod 
by the immodiaUi load. The extra capacity is usually not long 
idle. Whore tlie lack of cummt might give risc^ to too much 
disturi)an<je but it. is desfied to limit tlie expense to ]ir(»vent 
this, the method of confining the remedy to only those iiortions 
of the network in which the dtdiciency of current would exist 
is offered as an alimmative to the iisf3 of 250,000 (*Jr. mil st^joiidary 
in ai n s throu ghou t. 

S. M. Hamills Tlie Cincinnati company which 1 represent 
has had an a-c. network in operation for about two and one-half 
years. This network is sujijilied witli thre(3 18,000-volt fiMKlers 
from the gemerating station. The secondary mains are llin^i^- 
phase four-wire, only one set of mains being used, 120 volts for 
ligliting and 208 for power work. Mr. Jfiake iiienl.ioiuid tlie 
reliability of the network protectors. This has hoen shown to 
us hy the fact that we have had three feeder faults and in each 
of these cases the feeders eloai’ed practically instantaneously with 
no resulting disturbance to the system. Inasmuch as the* autliors 
have touched on the maintenance of their network .system, I 
should like to mention its inspection. 

In addition to the regular inspections in the vaults tliemselves 
the Union Gas & Eloctidc Company daily ohe(*.ks the operation 
of the network protectors from the generating station siqiiilying 
the 13.2-kv. feeders. This is done in the early morning light load 
period by o|)ouing one at a time the Feeder oil circuit breakers. 
If the protectors of the opened feeder are all in go<id operating 
condition they will open immediately on reverse excitation enr- 
ront. The gomrating station ojjerator dotermines this by nol.- 
ing the pilot light of the potential transformer conno(5tod to the 
feeder. In case one or more jirotectors fail to ojifin, the pilot 
light does not. go out. The feeder is then loft de-energized from 
the generating station until a check is made to dotormino what 
protector remains closiul. This check can bo made very rapidly 
as tliere are red and green position-indicating lamps mounted in 
the vaults where they may h<i s(ien from the sidewalk througli 
the grating, so that the patrolman does not have to get out of 
his automobile to chock what feeder failed to open. This lias 
been of some use because in eactli of the three primary feeder 
faults which I mentioned, on the day before, one of the network 
protectors failed to open when the test was made. 

H* W. Ealcs: I should like to mention that the low-voltage 
d-c. system on Manhattan Island has now reached the staggering 
proportions of 400,000 lew. In the face of that load, and in iJio 
face of a rapid continuing growth in the load and especially a 
growth in the very heavy density reatshiug the order of 100,000 
kw. to the sq. mi. as contrasted with some figures mentioned hy 
one of the disoussors earlier today of 1000 kw. to 12,000 kw. 
per sq. mi., you will see that Now York Cit.y is confronted with a 
eon.siderable problem in talcing care of the physical side of its 
policy adopted during the current year, of taking on no more 
d-o. business on Manhattan Island. 

The new Chrysler Building in upper Manhattan is 70 stories 
in height, nearly 1000 ft. Wo have in this building tho problem 
of a network going vertically. Tho total transformer connec¬ 
tions in the Chrysler Building will be of the order of 3000 kv-a. 

Very briefly, the scheme of supply from the power company 
system to the network in the building is this: They have found 
it desirable to establish what I shall term a high-voltage network, 
that is to say, a network of 13,200-volt cables in the street which 
in turn are tapped into transformer vaults located in various 
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floors in the building. There will probably be four separate 
transformer vaiilts located strategically through the building 
from the basement to the roof with particular respect to the 
location of the load. Naturally the elevator loads, with the * 
motor-generator sets in the top of the building, represent a point 
on concentrated load. To supply such a building there will 
probably be brought into it a minimum of four of these 13,200- 
volt cables. There are no switches provided in the 13,200- 
volt system within the building, the high-tension switching being 
conducted at the power company substations. Full dependence 
is placed upon the network protectors, as emphasized by Mr. 
Blake, in clearing the building in all its network from any faults 
which occur on the high-tension system beginning with the 
transformer. 

The p<iW(n’ company will own the liigh-tension cables and 
the transformers. The building will supply the transformer 
vault space and all the low-tension network. I shall leave to 
your imagination, the comparison of the tremendous decrease in 
building low^-tension copper which results in these enormous 
structures when the supply is through the low-tension a-c. 
network as compared to the tremendous lot of copper which 
would be required to bring all of this capacity from the basement 
of the building to the roof. 

W. H. Johnson: In the last two months we have placed a 
low-tension a-c. network system in service in Evanston, Illinois, 
a very small one in comparison to the one outlined by Mr. 
Sinclair, but the load is rapidly increasing and the primary 
reason for installing this system was the necessity for a high 
standard of service, and the system we are discussing today 
supplies that need and justifies its application. 

I was particularly interested in the actual results of cable tests 
run by the Duquesne Light Company. I believe we should 
liavo more discussion on a very common problem, that is, 
voltage fluctuations on account of the combined light and power 
on one set of mains, the principal causes of voltage variation 
being due to the starting current characteristics .of motors. 

I should like to know of Mr. Sinclair’s experience with motor¬ 
starting devices which restrict the motor starting currents to 
definite increments in order to prevent excessive fluctuations in 
voltage. Some resistance type starters will normally keep the 
voltage within proper limits so as not to be objectionable, but 
we understand that after worldng them for a short time a cus¬ 
tomer can jam the starter and the result is, increased voltage 
fluctuations which are naturally objectionable to the service 
rendered. 

M* T. Crawford: (by letter) In this paper is described a 
number of excellent and original features which are of profound 
interest to operators of networks systems, and I should like to 
ask a few questions. 

What were the underlying reasons for the decision to divide 
the Pittsburgh networks systems into separate sections, other 
than the fact that different primary voltages were to be used in 
two portions of the area? 

We have been trying to decide if the Seattle networks system 
should be split or extended as a unit. It covers an area about 
the same as in Pittsburgh, one-half square mile, but is oblong, and 
the load is about 15,000 kw. In nearly nine years operation it 
has cleared itself of all troubles and no experience indicates the 
need of splitting on the secondary side. Tn one case of trouble 
where all networks switches were located out in a radius of several 
blocks, the service was maintained with a minimum of 90 volts 
near the trouble for an hour while service men replaced switches. 
The secondary mains fed in heavily from outlying sections with 
no damage except a few bulged splices. 

The separation of transformer and network switch compart¬ 
ments is a distinct advance for high-voltage heavy-duty service. 
It would be of great interset to know the factors influencing the 
selection of varnished cambric cable for the vulnerable secondaiy 
transformer leads, in preference to rubber-covered braided cable, 


or perhaps load-covered cable with insulating joints to permit 
ground isolation of the sheath. Will the cable selected stand 
up in the flood area? 

At points where the load density required up to seven 300-kw. 
transformers at one location, what were the economies as com¬ 
pared with several larger sized transforming units. 

C. T. Sinclair: As far as Mr. Blake’s remai'k relative to the 
trip-free mechanism is concerned, he is correct in his assumption. 
Our statement should be interpreted to apply only to the motor- 
driven mechanism because only in the ease of the motor-driven 
mechanism is that problem as we have described it here. 

Mr. Richter brings out a number of points, one of which I 
wish to mention, and that is the question of feeder regulator. 
He is quite right when he says that the feeder regulator cannot 
be omitted in all cases. I would not even go so far as to say 
it can be omitted in the majority of cases. Our particular 
position is that there is a number of systems whore it can bo 
omitted, and where it can be omitted it is just one less piece 
of equipment, as far as service maintenance cost is concerned. 
We eliminate it where we can. 

The next point I think was Mr. Hamill’s. He mentioned 
the fact that they liad three feeder faults thus far, and they 
had all cleared. Normally, we do not boast about feeder faults, 
but wo have had eleven or twelve of them and they have all 
cleared. We hope we do not have to clear any more. We 
recently had a transformer failure which broke casting in 
four parts without any network trouble. I was very much 
interested in the statement that Mr. Hamill’s company checks the 
breaker operation every day. We do not go quite so far. We 
rotate our feeders, one a night in each of the network sections. 
I rather think this proposal is somewhat safer, although I believe 
rotating them one a night is adequate. 1 like his idea of using the 
red and green lights so that the inspector does not have to get 
out of his oar to see whether the switch is open or closed. We 
have considered that but there are some local conditions which 
make it undesirable. 

Mr. Eales mentioned the Chrysler Building in New York. 
We liave a similar problem in Pittsburgh. The structure to 
which I refer is 600 ft. high which we think is going to prove 
economical on the basis of vertical distribution. 

Mr. Johnson brings up an important subject I am sorry we 
did nqt have time to discuss at length, and that is the question of 
voltage fluctuation. ConsMering the details of the several 
types of starters that are available, we have used the carbon-pile 
starter with considerable success. We have had them in opera¬ 
tion for a number of years, and with normal operation and 
maintenance they have been very satisfactory. There is a 
number of types of step-by-step resistance starters available 
which are very sturdy and which thus far have given no trouble, 
although quite fI'equently they are a little more costly, dependent 
on motor size. I might say this, that everyone in starting in a 
network is usually quite worried about this problem not only of 
lamp voltage bxit of voltage fluctuation, and I think it is custom¬ 
ary to come to the conclusion that the problem of voltage fluc¬ 
tuation is not serious. As the network becomes larger your 
secondary bus becomes stiffer, and the problem of lamp flicker 
is not a serious one. There are individual oases where we find 
a motor or a starter that gives trouble, but usually there is some 
solution. Thus far we have not found any problem of that sort 
that we haven’t been able to take care of. 

Mr. M. T. Crawford in his letter has raised the question 
as to the underlying reasons for the decision to subdivide the 
Pittsburgh Network System into separate sections. The fact 
that different primary voltages were used in the two portions was 
not in itself a determining factor for this subdivision. Both the 
4-kv. and 11-kv. systems are designed to operate in parallel and 
have been so operated. The principle purpose in the seotionaliz- 
ing scheme is to permit any section to be shut down completely 
without affecting the others. 
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The design of tlie system is such as to permit the combination 
of these sMtions or the further subdivision if operating experience 
indicates tliat* either is desirable. 

In answer to Mr Crawford’s second question as to tlie factors 
influencing the selection of varnished-cambric cable for the 
vulnerable secondary transformer leads, I may say that both 
rubber^overed braided cable and lead-covered cable with insu- 
^ iflff joints were considered. There is no serious objection to 
the use of rubber-covered braided cable other Oiau the fact that 
It hM a somewhat lower cmTent-caiTying capacity tlian the 
mmslied cambric. The lead-covered cable with insulating 
jointe should be satisfactory but is somewhat more costly and 
requnes additional load work in the vault. The flameproof cable 
mounted on insulators is a cheap and satisfactory method of 
accomplishing the purpose. This cable has been operated under 
water for long: ponods of time. 

The thirdpoint raised by Mr. Crawford relates to the use of 
tJie seven 500-kv-a. transformers at one location. Undoubtedly 
several lar^r sfee transformers would have been satisfactory. 
Ihere IS a limit, however, to the network switch sizes available. 
Considering this, with the fact that 300- and 500-kv-a trans¬ 
formers and equipment is standard for our .system, led us to 
chooM the 5M-kv-a. size. For example, the seven 500-lcv-a. 
transformers in this particular installation could possibly have 
been replaced by three 1200- or four 1000-kv-a. units. How¬ 
ever, the standard network switch available today is not large 


enough tor this size unit. It was felt uudesinable to attorn,,t to 
o^rate two of these switches in parallel which might have been 
the solution. 

Refemng to Mr. Richter’s discussion I note that ho makes 
the statement that external reactors used to increase the bank 
impedance to a total of 10 per cent saturate under sliort-cireiiit 
cun-ent, and therefore the normal imiiedanco furnislies more 
sliort-cu-euit current to a secondary fault and thus the fault will 
clear quicker. It should not bo iiitorproted from this statement 
that a .) per cent im|)edanoo transformer furnishos a shortrcireiiit 
cun-ent to a given fault twice that furnished with a 10 iter cent 
transformer with inherent impedance. As a matter of fact 
shortMimmit calculations indicate that the total amount of cur¬ 
rent furnished an avei-ago vault using 5 per cent transformei-s is’ 
not greatly in o.xcess of the short-circuit current furnisheil from a 
system utilizing 10 per cent transformers with inherent 
impedance. This is due to the f.mt that the short-circuit current 
furnished from tlio 10 per cent system reaches out further into the 
network as far as the surrounding transfonnoi-s are concerned. 

lo Illustrate this 1 have taken a point on our system at random 
winch shows that witji 5 per cent transformoi-s tlie bital current 
to a given point apjiroximately midway between two transforiner 
banks IS 80TO amperes in one direction and 11,000 in the other or 
a total of 10,000 amperes, '[’he sanio point calculated with JO 
per cent transformers slmws 7200 amperes in one direction and 
0800 amperes m the other, or 17,0(X) amiieres total. 



An Economic Study of an Electrical 

Distributing Station 

BY W. G. KELLEY* 
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Synopsis.—This paj>er outlines some of the physical reasons 
and economic advantages influencing the establishment of Wash- 
tngton Park Distributing Station of the CommonweaUh Edison 
Company of Chicago, 


This station is located at the electrical center of the load which it 
plies. It receives energy at 88 kv. from an outlying generating 
sMion, State Line Station. The voltage is reduced at the distribut¬ 
ing^ station and fed to a number of substations at IS kv. 

The past practise of this company has bean to feed the substations 


at 1.. kv. directly from generating stations. However, a study 
indicated several reasons for discarding the practise in this ease. 

The main physical reasons were the congested condition in the 
underground cable system surrounding Calumet Generating Station 
and «/t« distance from Calumet Station to its dependent substations. 

1 he gnomic advantages consisted primarily of the decrease in 
trammissum line costs due to the location of the distributing station 
at the smter of the zone load and the savings resulting from the 
use of 68-kv. instead of IS-kv. for the primary transmission system. 


T SHi subject matter contained in this paper is con¬ 
fined to a study of the transmission costs incident 
to the establishment of the Washington Park 
Distributing Station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago. 

A distributing station differs from a generating station 
in tha,t it receives electrical energy over transmission 
lines instead of producing the energy by means of 
gen^tors. The energy is usually transmitted to the 
station at a higher voltage and distributed from the 
station at a lesser voltage to a number of adjacent 
substations. 

The three-phase electrical system supplying energy 
to the distributing station may be termed the primary 
transmission system and consists in this case of three 
single-conductor 750,000-cm., 66-lcv. cables. The 
three-phase system conveying energy from the distrib¬ 
uting station to the substations may be termed the 
secondary transmission system, and the feeders are 
in this case three-conductor, 500,000-cm., 12-kv. cables. 

A map of the City of Chicago, showing the various 
generating stations, Washington Park Distributing 
Station, and the substations receiving energy from the 
distributing and generating stations is given in Pig. 1. 
The various zones or districts fed by the generating and 
distributing stetions are also outlined on the map. 
As the generating stations must be located on property 
accessible to water for condensing purposes, they can 
seldom be located at the electrical center of load for 
thei’’ respective zones. 

Table I and Pig. 2 show the load in kilowatts for the 
various station zones from the years 1920 to 1928, 
inclusive. 

In the case of Calumet and Fisk-Quarry Stations, the 
zone loads now exceed the generating capacity and part 
of the energy is supplied to these two zones from 
State Line Generating Station by means of 66-kv. 
underground transmission lines. 

1. Assistant Engineer of Distribution, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A. I. E. B., 
Chicago, III., Dec. S-4,1929. 


The distribution of energy in the Calumet Station 
zone h^ introduced certain physical and economic 
difficulties; first, due to the high cable temp^atures in 



Fig. 1—Map of Chicago Showing the Locai^on op Stations 
AND Substations 

the underground conduit S3?stem resulting from the 
large number of heavily loaded cables radiating to the 
west and north of the station; and second, due to the 
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TABLE I 

GROWTH OP OO-OYOLB ZONE LOAD AT TIME OP SYSTEM MAXIMUM 



1020 

Kw. 

1921 

Kw. 

1922 

Kw. 

1923 

Kw. 

1924 

Kw. 

1925 

Kw. 

1926 

Kw. 

1927 

Kw. 

1928 

Kw. 

Northwest. 

50,000 

65,000 

81,430 

91,000 

84,780 

101,850 

118,210 

128.922 

143,260 

Pisk-Quarry.. 

Crawford.. 

Washington Park. 

140,000 

122,000 

155,200 

91,980 

53,920 

112,985 

80,350 

136,276 

103,019 

140,220 

158,020 

190,840 

177,932 

177,723 

218,777 

55,388 

Calumet. 


26,000 

38,770 

91,290 

101,187 

141,885 

159,000 

172,962 

123,880 

Total. 

190,000 

213,000 

275,400 

328,190 

379,302 

483,030 

576.460 

670,646 

719,028 


length of the 12-ky. secondary transmission lines 
from Calumet Station to the various substations in 
the zone. 

The number of 12-kv. underground cables at Calumet 
Station is designated by the figures shown on the con¬ 
duit line in Fig. 3. 

Due to tixe fact that a considerable portion of the 
zone load is brought into the district at 66 kv. and not 
generated at Calumet Station, it was proposed that a 
new station be established at the electrical load center 
of the northern half of the Calumet zone for the pur¬ 
pose of receiving energy from State line Station at 



Fig. 2—Growth op Zonr Load for the Tears 1920 to 1928, 

Inolttsite 

66 kv. and distributing it to the various substations 
at 12 kv. 

A preliminary study of the secondary transmission 
cables on the 12-kv. system expressed in circular-mil- 
feet per kilowatt, showed that a 10 per cent reduction 
in this ratio could be effected for the entire Chicago 
area by the establishment of Washington Park Distrib¬ 
uting Station. 

Eight substations were tentatively selected to form a 
zone load for the first year for Washington Park Distrib¬ 
uting Station and for the year 1928, the load in this 
zone was 55,388 kw. 

Table III shows the load on the eight substations 
selected for the years 1923 to 1928, inclusive, segregated 
under the three headings, four-kv., railway, and 
industrial load. 


The average distance from these substations to 
Calumet Generating Station, weighted for load, was 
foimd to be 41,600 ft., while the average distance to 



Fig. 3—Diagram op Underground Transmission Cables at 
Calumet Station 

The numerals denote the number of three-phase 12-kv* cables in each 
conduit line 


TABLE II 

TRANSMISSION COPPER IN 12-B:V. DIRECT TRANSMISSION 

LINES 




Copper 





Volume 




Length 

1,000,000 


1,000,000 


circuit 

cir. mil. ft. 

Peak 

dr. mil. ft. 


feet 

(one phase) 

load 

per kilowatt 

1923 

1,961,882 

728,885 

328,100 

2.22 

1924 

2,202,563 

980,044 

379,302 

2.58 

1925 

2,376.517 

1,079,288 

483,030 

2.23 

1926 

2,887,780 

1,352.029 

575,450 

2.35 

1927 

3,183.648 

1,605.647 

670,646 

2.24 

1928 

3,118,895 

1,483,448 

719,028 

2.06 


Washington Park Distributing Station, weighted for 
load, was found to be only 8690 ft. This r^resented 
a marked decrease in the amount of cable necessarv. 
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TABLE III 

GROWTH OF PROPOSED WASHINGTON PARK ZONE LOAD 



1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Hyde Pk. 

11,600 

10,400 

9,880 

8,900 

7.430 

8,100 

Prairie. 

5,180 

4,920 

6.890 

5,630 

4,900 

5,740 

62nd St. 

9,100 

7,820 

8,825 

9,270 

9.400 

10,200 

Harper. 


3,660 

4.450 

4,300 

5.300 

5,210 

fieth St. 

10,720 

9,320 

9.600 

9,650 

7,560 

7,360 

Lowe. 

760 

3,100 

4,630 

3.950 

6.360 

7,400 

Total 4-kv. 

37,300 

39,220 

43,175 

41,700 

40,950 

44,000 

62nd Kailway. 

5,760 

6,520 

4,140 

4,130 

4,070 

4,058 

E. C3rd Railway. 

• 


1,970 

2,670 

4,000 

3,370 

Total Railway. 

6,760 

5,520 

6,110 

6,800 

8,070 

7,428 

HydePk. Indus. 



22 

655 

416 

104 

62nd Indus. 



149 

663 

445 

1,673 

56th Indus. 



307 

436 

1,148 

1,460 

Wash. Pk. Indus. 




467 

725 

323 

Total Indus. 



478 

2,211 

2.734 

3,460 

Grand Total. 

43,120 

44,740 

49,763 

60,711 

61,764 

54,888 


and formed one of the main economic factors leading 
to the construction of Washington Park Distributing 
Station. 

The following cost data were used in making the 
study: 

12-kv. three-conductor cable.$1.95 per ft. 

CS-kv'. single-conductor cable.. 2.64 to 3.07 per ft. 

Conduit per duct.. 1.00 per ft. 

Due to the fact that the energy for this zone 
is brought to it at 66 kv., it would have been 
necessary to install switching equipment, transformers, 


and the necessary buildings either at Calumet or Wash¬ 
ington Park Stations, and the cost of these was assumed 
to be the same whether installed at one point or tiie 
other. 

The cost per Mlowatt of the 66-kv. primary trans¬ 
mission lines, with the necessary conduit from Calumet 
Station to Washington Park Distributing Station, was 
$11.40, and the total cost allocated to the Washington 
Park Distributing Station plan, based on the load of 
55,388 kw., was therefore $630,000. The cost of 12-kv. 
secondary transmission lines and conduit from Washing¬ 
ton Park Distributing Station to the eight substations, 
was $220,000, maldiig a total cost for this plan, of 
$860,000. 

The cost of 12-kv. secondary transmission lines and 
conduit from’ Calumet Station to tiie various sub¬ 
stations, assuming Washington Park is not to be built,' 
was found to be $994,000, making a difference of 
$144,000 capital investment in favoroftheconstruction 
of Washington Park Distributing Station. 

This saving is due primarily to the development of 
66-kv. underground cable and the greater economy of 
transmission at this voltage over the use of 12-kv. 
cable. 

It is proposed to put additional substations as shown 
in Fig. 1 in the Washington Park Distributing Station 
zone during the years 1929 and 1930, thereby increasing 
the zone load, and also to establish additional distrib¬ 
uting stations in the central and norfliem sections of 
the city, when economic conditions warrant. 





















Experience with Carrier-Current Communication 

On a High-Tension Interconnected Transmission System 

BY PHILIP SPORN* and RAY H. WOLFORD* 

Member. A. I. B. E. Nun-member 


Synopsis.—The paper gives a historical outline of the develop¬ 
ment of carrier-current communication on pouter systems. It 
discusses the principles of the various systems of carrier curretU 
devdoped to dale and outlines the fundamentals of a carrier com¬ 
munication system over a transmission network. 

A description of the instaUations on a ISS-kv. network having an 
exterU of SSOO linear miles is given and the general experience with 
carrier, which is the sole means of communication operated and 
provided by the power companies on that system, is outlined. 

A carrier-current communicalion system is analysed into its 
component parts and the experience with these various parts given. 
Extensive experience with various forms of couplings, various 
forms and makes of coupling capacitors is described. Experience 


with the protective system, the lead-in system, and the tuning used 
in connection with the coupling is given in detail. 

Detailed experience is given with the transmitting system and the 
receiving system of various makes of carrier employed. .An outline 
of the experience with the various makes of power supply is given. 

A discussion of the operation of carrier on a large system such as 
the one described and the necessity for zoning and interzoning is 
given arul experience in establishing and maintaining these zones is 
outlined. Definite data arc cited as to cost, mainiennuee, rcliatnlity, 
traffic, and safety. A licscription of various types of portable sets 
developed and their use is given. Some of the liiu's of future de¬ 
velopment found desirable in the light of the author’s experience is 
indicatcil. 


Introduction 

A NUMBER of papers on carrier current has been 
given before the Institute on various phases of 
carrier-current communication. Most of these 
papers have been presented by manufacturers’ engi¬ 
neers. In the two cases where operating engineers have 
presented papers they covered operation of a carrier- 
current installation on either a single or on two lines, 
the maximum number of terminals considered being 
three. No paper to date has been presented either by a 
manufacturing or an operating group that made an 
attempt to give operatihg experience with carrier cur¬ 
rent on a transmission system or to describe a complete 
system of carrier-current commimication. 

It is quite patent that two or three sets do not make 
up a system and that the practicability of carrier or of 
any system of carrier-current communication cannot 
be determined from the operating results obtained with 
two or three sets. Besides, the isolated line utilized 
for transmitting a block of power from a generating 
point to a point of use is decidedly the minority case 
today, and is more likely to be so in the future. We are 
rapidly approaching the point where the country will 
be covered by a network of interconnected transmission 
lin^. In the Chicago territory, for example, there is a 
solidly connected 132-kv. system operating in parallel 
twenty-four hours a day that runs from Twin Falls, 
Wisconsin, south to Kingsport, Tennessee, and to 
Roxboro, North Carolina, and east as far as Wheeling, 
West Virginia, a total lineal mileage of approximately 
2500 miles and circuit mileage of approximately 3450 
miles. There seems to be no reason to doubt that 
interconnection and the development of systems of the 
same type w ill go much further in the future. 

♦Both of the American Gas and Eleotrio Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A. I E E 
Chicago, lU., Dec. tS-4,19IS9. . . . ., 


The American Gas and Electric Company’s subsidi¬ 
aries have been associated with carrier current and 
carrier-current operation from its very inception and 
have been operating a larger single tran.smission high- 
voltage network than operated by any other group. 
The experience obtained on this network primarily 
and on other portions of the .system in the operation and 
application of carrier may, therefore, be expected to be- 
of interest to other members of the Institute. 

History 

The principle of multiplex telephony with which 
carrier current is so intimately tied up has been known 
for at least 38 years, the first patent di.sclosures having 
been made on it by Leblanc in 1891. The use of a pair 
of wires for guiding a high-frequency wave signal is 
due to Squier, who did his first development work on it 
in 1910. This was disclosed in an historic paper before 
the Institute in June 1911. The idea of using high- 
frequency current on a high-tension transmission line 
was previously proposed by Neu in 1905. This, how¬ 
ever, was not carried very far for many years. Equally 
slow was the development of the idea proposjed by 
Squier, the prevailing opinion of the best communica¬ 
tion engineers at that time being that the scheme pro¬ 
posed by him had only limited rather than general 
application. 

The real beginning of development of carrier com¬ 
munication on power lines can be stated to have begun 
with 1920. In July 1920 an experimental installation of 
carrier telephony, the result of the conception and work 
of Tidd, Sindeband, and Milnor, was made on the sys¬ 
tem of the American Gas and Electric Company be¬ 
tween Atlantic City and Ocean City, New Jersey, over 
an 11,000-volt transmission line. An account of these 
tests appears in the July 17,1920 issue of the Electrical 
World, from which the following is quoted: 

“At last successful telephone communication has been 
conducted over live high-tension lines by the American 
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Gas and Electric Company, which has been convinced 
thereby that the method Knployed will solve one of its 
most important problems, namely, a reliable and less 
e^ensive mode of communication between its load 
dispatches and interconnected stations. 

“The tests which proved the practicability of the 
method were conducted . . . between the company’s 
Atlantic City and Ocean City stations over a live 
11,000-volt, 60-cycle transmission line, 12 miles (19.2 
km.) long. Between the transmitting and receiving 
sets were the windings of the power transformers at 
both ends of the line and an imderground cable, making 
the equivalent length of transmission about 21 miles 
(33.6 km.). The carrier current for the communica¬ 
tions was at a frequency in excess of 5000 cycles. The 
transmitting and receiving sets were connected with 
the 2300-volt buses at each station.” 

In this test coupling to the power line was accom¬ 
plished in three ways: 

(a) Through a chain consisting of a current trans¬ 
former secondary and primary, plus a power transforms 
stepping up from the voltage of the current transforms 
primary to the voltage of the transmission line. . 

(b) Through a double transformation consisting of a 
potential transformer secondary and primary in series 
.with a pows transforms stepping up to the voltage of 
the transmission line. 

(c) Through the secondaries of the bushing trans¬ 
formers in the bushing of an oil switch operating at the 
voltage of the transmission line. 

In the same year coupling wires were first used to 
couple the carris to a high-tension line on the 135-km., 
110-kv. line between Golpa and Runnelsbsg in Ger¬ 
many. In the same year again, condenser coupling 
on a 22,000-volt line vms first used in connection with 
carrier on a transmission line in Japan. 

The impetus given by all of these installations re¬ 
sulted in the work being taken up by American manu¬ 
facturers, and in December, 1921, the first American 
commercial carrier set was demonstrated; the first 
commercial installation was made about a year later, in 
November 1922. 

In the meantime the development work was con¬ 
tinued on the A. G. & E. system, and in July 1921, tests 
were conducted on the Windsor-Canton 132-kv. line 
with the same type of feransmission as had previously 
proved successful over the Atlantic City Electric 
Company’s line. The carrier in these tests was placed 
on the high-tension transmission line throiigh the 
secondary of an 11,000-volt current transformer; from 
the 11,000-volt end connection was made to the high- 
tension 132,000-volt line through standard power 
transformers. Voice communication was not quite 
successful in these tests, although code communication 
was established very successfully. The higher impe¬ 
dance of the high-voltage transformers undoubtedly 
was the major cause for the failure to go through 
successfully. 


Shortly after that, owing to the fact that the carrier- 
current problem was undertaken so vigorously by the 
regular electrical manufacturers, development work on 
thO A. G. & E. System was entirely suspended and none 
has been carried out since except for full cooperation 
with all manufacturers who have evinced an interest 
in advancing this particular art. Today there are on 
the system of the A. G. & E. Co.’s subsidiaries, either 
in operation or in process of installation, a total of 50 
carrier-current sets exclusive of portable equipments. 

Principles op Operation op Various Systems 
Developed 

The carrier telephone equipments developed by the 
vai'ious manufacturers in this country may be classified 
as follows: 

(a) Simplex, single-frequency, ground return. 

Oi) Simplex, single-frequency, inter-phase. 

(c) Duplex, two-frequency, inter-phase. 

(d) Duplex, single-frequency, inter-phase. 

(e) Duplex, single-frequency, single-sideband, sup¬ 
pressed carrier. 

Some of these are of course no longer being produced 
today. 

A brief description of the above types of equipments 
and the commimication facilities provided by each t 3 pe 
will be given. 

The first power line carrier telephone equipments 
developed in the United States were of the simplex 
ground return type. The same frequen<g;f was used for 
both transmission and reception, particularly where a 
system comprised more than two stations. 

To prevent the transmitter from reacting upon the 
receiver, a manual switching control was used to render 
the transmitter inoperative during reception, and to 
render the receiver inoperative during transmission. 
Coupling to the transmission line was usually secured 
by stringing an antenna approximately 2000 ft. long 
parallel to the power conductors, the same antenna gen¬ 
erally being used for both transmission and reception. 

It was soon observed that the noise level secured by 
the ground return system could be greatly reduced by 
employing a full metallic carrier-current circuit, result¬ 
ing in the development of sets using two antenna con¬ 
ductors coupled to different phases of the transmission 
line. 

Although experience showed that the simplex manu¬ 
ally controlled type of sets was capable of giving a hig h 
quality of communication, still these sets required a 
certain amount of skill in using them on account of 
the necessity of manual control of transmission and 
reception. The demand arose for equipment with 
which conamunication could be carried on without the 
use of manual control, leaving the control to automatic 
devices, thereby resulting in the development of duplex 
type equipment, that is equipment providing for simul¬ 
taneous transmission in both directions. 

In order to secure the duplex feature, the various 
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manizfacturers resorted to different means. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company developed 
duplex equipments, using a system employing two 
earner frequencies, one frequency for transmission 
and the other for reception. 

In their system the carrier frequency is transmitted 
continuously during the operation of the equipment, 
that is, during receiving periods the carrier frequency is 
transmitted but not modulated. Coupling to the 
transmission line is’ usually made by two antennas for 



CASE t-MORMAL STAND-BY FREQOCNCV SCT-UP. 


A • DISPATCHIN® station 
B^C. D - Controlled stati ons 



CASE 2 -B REVERSES HIS FREOUENCY SET UP TO CALL C OR D 

Fig. 1—Schematic Diagram Illustrating Communication 
Provided by the Westinghouse Electric and Mpg. Co. 
Two-Frequency Duplex System 

transmission coupled inter-phase to the transmission 
line. 

Pig. 1 shows schematically a system of four stations 
arranged to communicate with each other. Station 
A is the main control or dispatching station, and 
stations B, C, and D are controlled stations. The 
system operates as follows: Under normal standby 
conditions, station A is adjusted to transmit at a 
frequency of, say, 50 kilocycles and to receive at 60 
kilocycles. Stations B, C, and D, are adjusted to 



CASE I - NORMAL STAND-BY FREQUENCY 3CT-UP 

ALL STATIONS READY TO RECOVE A CALL AT LOW 
FREQUENCY FROM ANY CHHER STATION 



CASE 2 - CONDITION AFTER A MAS CALLED B AND B HAS 
ANStMCACD 


Fig. 2—Schematic Diagram Illustrating Communication 
Provided by the Western Electric Co. Two-Frequency 
Duplex System 

transmit at 60 kilocycles and receive at 60 kilocycles. 
Under the normal condition A may call and talk to 
either B, C, or D, but A having established communi¬ 
cation with B, then C and D are not able to establish 
communication with each other nor with A or B. 
Either B, C, or D may also call and talk to A. B de¬ 
siring to call and talk to C or U may do so by reversing 
his frequency set-up, but having done so cannot talk to 
A. This system therefore provides a means for any two 
stations on a channel calling and talking to each other. 


at which time all other stations on the system cannot 
be in communication with the two stations which are 
talking, nor with each other. 

The Western Electric Company also developed 
duplex equipments using a two-frequency system simi¬ 
lar to the one just described. This system likewise 
employs continuous transmitted carrier frequency. 

Fig. 2 shows schematically a system of four stations 
arranged to communicate with each other. In this 
system the receivers of all stations are normally set 
to receive a call at the lower freqeuncy. Calling sta¬ 
tions transmit at the lower frequency and receive at 
the higher frequency from the called station. With this 
arrangement, all the stations on a channel are equally 
able to call and talk to any other station on the channel. 
However, if any two stations, for example A and J5, 
are talking to each other it is not possible for any other 
two stations to carry on a separate communication or 
to carry on a communication with either A or B, 
While A and B are talking, stations C and D are able 
to hear one side of the A and B conversation, the side 
available depending upon whether A or B originated 
the call. 



Fig. 3—Schematic Diaghah Ii.i.usTnATiNG Communication 
Provided by the General Elbctbic Co. Single-Frequency 
Duplex System 

Any station is In position to call and talk to any othor station; full party 
line service Is provided for eltlior giving gonoral ordora or for conforonco 

The original two-frequency, duplex equipments pro¬ 
duced by the Western Electric Company were designed 
for use with two antenna wires for coupling inter-phase 
to the transmission line. However, when the use of 
high-voltage coupling capacitors came into use, the 
equipments were modified for capacitor coupling. 

The duplex type equipments developed by the 
General Electric Company employ one frequency used 
for boto transmission and reception in contrast to the 
two different frequencies used by the other manufac¬ 
turers mentioned. The single-frequency duplex equip¬ 
ment functions similarly to the simplex single frequency 
^ts which were first developed by the General Electric 
Company, except that the control of the transmitter 
and receiver is made automatic instead of manual by 
toe u^ of vacuum tube relays. This results in a system 
m which the cawier frequency at a station is only trans¬ 
mitted at toe time of speaking, no carrier being trans¬ 
mitted during receiving periods. The system works as 
follows. Fig. 3 shows a group of five stations on a 
toannel, the transmitters and receivers of all stations 
bei^ tuned to the same frequency. Any station— 
A for example—^may call and talk to any other 
station, such as B. While A and B are talking 
au other stations on the channel—that is C, D, and 
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E—caxi hear the entire conversation of both A 
and B and may join in and participate in the con¬ 
versation. That is, this system provides a means so 
that simultaneously all stations on a carrier channel 
may be in communication with each other, provided, 
of course, that the conversation is orderly and two 
parties do not attempt to speak at once. 

The two-frequency duplex type of equipments, as 
mentioned above, are both capable of giving a true 
duplex communication channel. That is, when two 
parties on a channel are talking, no interference to the 
operation of the equipment will result if both parties 
should speak at the same time. With the single-fre¬ 
quency duplex equipment as produced by the General 
Electric Company, it is possible for communication to 
be disturbed when two parties speak at the same time. 
However, experience with the use of these equipments 
has shown that for all practical purposes, duplex opera¬ 
tion is secured for the reason that during orderly con¬ 
versation between two parties, only one party speaks at 
a time. 

The duplex two-frequency inter-phase equipments of 
the Western Electric Company now have been super¬ 
seded by a duplex single-frequency, single-sideband 
suppressed-carrier system. None of this latter equip¬ 
ment is in operation at the present time on the 
A. G. & E. Co. system. In this system, after the carrier 
frequency has been modulated by the voice signal, 
one sideband and the carrier frequency are eliminated 
and only the other sideband transmitted. At the 
receiving end a locally generated carrier frequency is 
combined with the received single sideband and the 
resulting modulated carrier frequency demodulated to 
produce the audible frequency. This system provides 
a duplex carrier channel similar to the single-frequency 
duplex equipment produced by the General Electric 
Company and enables all the stations on a channel to be 
in simultaneous communication with each other, pro¬ 
viding, of course, that two parties do not speak at the 
same instant. 

Fundamentals op a Carrier Communication 
System over a Network 

It would seem well to outline the fundamentals of a 
carrier-current communication system for communica¬ 
tion over power lines in order to be able to interpret 
properly the experience that will be described here. 
Attention should be called to the fact that the experi¬ 
ence described covers experience obtained on a system 
or a network and not on isolated lines. The tendency, 
as previously pointed out, is toward the development 
of fewer and larger systems, in other words toward high- 
tension networks. 

The author’s experience has been that most literature 
emanating from manufacturers or manufacturers’ 
representatives has not been sufficiently free from the 
conunercial point of view. Scientific accuracy seems 
to have been sacrificed in too many cases to talking 


points. As an example, in one paper presented before 
the Institute, the author placed the fundamentals at 
three. In another technical paper, however, in an 
article from a different manufacturing group, the total 
number of fundamentals is listed alphabetically, and 
the alphabet is almost completely exhausted before the 
entire series is enumerated. In each case of necessity 
each manufacturer’s equipment completely met the 
fundamental requirements set up by him. This, of 
course, has made the problem of deciding for or against 
and proper application of carrier on the part of the 
power system engineer all the more difficult, and un¬ 
doubtedly it has not helped the advancement of the 
carrier-current art. 

What really are the fundamentals? Based on our 
experience with an interconnected system, by which is 
meant a system consisting of an extended high-tension 
transmission network sufficiently extended, as to have 
more than one dispatching point, the following fundar 
mental requirements are of primary importance: 

1. Ability to carry on more than two conversations 
on any channel; in fact, ability to carry on as many 
conversations on a channel as there are stations in a 
channel, simultaneously. This automatically means 
the ability of any one station on a channel to cut in on a 
conversation if it has anything of an emergency nature 
to report or if it has any information to contribute to 
the business that is being discussed. 

It is to be noted that this is a definite reversal of what 
is considered a prerequisite in ordinary telephone con¬ 
versations where it is considered as an absolute essential 
that nobody, unless particular arrangements for it have 
been made, be able to cut in on a two-party conversa¬ 
tion. Those who have had experience in the operation 
of transmission and power systems will realize the 
absolute necessity for this requirement. 

2. Reliability. This is so fundamental that it is 
almost axiomatic. Under this can be included there¬ 
fore such items as simplicity, safety, ease of mainte¬ 
nance, and all other items that contribute to reliability. 

Here again, it may be of interest to point out that 
in the early days carrier was looked upon by many 
people as a very good standby service for other means 
of communication, which would be used normally. 
The experience which we shall cite later will show that 
it has been possible to bring about a reversal of the 
situation in that carrier can be made to continue to 
function when other forms of communication fail. 

3. Ability to furnish a maximum number of channels 
on any one system. This of course assumes that the 
system is big enough to require more than one channel; 
in fact, it assmnes that the system is so big, and this 
hM been brought out previously, that more than one 
dispatching point is utilized, and it therefore becomes 
imperative, in order to be able to carry on the business 
of the S 3 ^tem effectively and expeditiously, to confine a 
particular channel to a definitely limited geographical 
area. As a direct corollary to that is the stat^ent 
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that the system must use only one frequency for trans¬ 
mitting and receiving, and the selectivity between 
various channels must be of a very high order. It is 
obvious of course that the use of two frequencies per 
channel automatically cuts in half the number of possi¬ 
ble channels available in any particular band of 
frequencies. 


comprises 2500 linear miles of 132-kv. transmission line 
and 3450 miles of circuit, of which the portion in solid 
represents 1340 linear miles of transmission and 2050 
circuit miles operated by American Gas and Electric 
Company subsidiaries, and the dotted-portion indicates 
the foreign lines. No attempt will be made to give any 
experience with sets on foreign lines. They are shown 



Fio. 4—132-Kv. Interconnbctbk Transmission System and Location of Carrier Sets 


The above we have found, as a matter of experience 
covering a period of ten years, to be the fundamentals. 
Our experience and our opinions with regard to the 
performance obtained will be understood more clearly 
when considered in the light of these fundamentals. 

Description op Installations on American Gas 
AND Electric System and General Experience 

Fig. 4 shows the 132-kv. system in question. It 


here for the reason that they have a bearing on 
the problem since they are all located, as already 
pointed out, on a single 132-kv. transmission network 
that extends from Twin Falls, Wisconsin, south to 
Kingsport, Tennessee, and Roxboro, North Carolina, 
and east as far as Windsor, West Virginia. The system 
of the American Gas and Electric Company is operated 
from five central dispatching points as follows: South 
Bend, Indiana, Shdby, Ohio, Canton, Ohio, Turner 
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(Chwieston), West Virginia, and Switchback, West 
Virginia. District dispatchers are located at practi¬ 
cally every 132-kv. station of importance. 

The dots on the map indicate the location of sets; 
that is, each dot represents a single set. Table I 
gives the details with regard to these sets. This table 
will be referred to again later. 

All these sets are single-frequency, duplex operation, 
selective ringing sets of General Electric manufacture. 
They operate in this network over 14 chaTuipIs and of 
these 14 channels 9 are utilized by the subsidiaries of 
the American Gas and Electric Company. 

The general exp^ence with this ^stem of carrier on 
the 182-kv. system has been highly satisfactory from 
the ve^ begiiming. There were troubles in the early 
days with the simplex sets, particularly with the simplex 
^ound return sets in signaling, in getting through, and 
in the qualily of ^eech; troubles were experienced in 
getting the proper signal strength in the early days when 
antenna coupling was employed; difficulty was experi¬ 
enced with the growth of the system and the number of 


sets in maintaining proper separation between the vari¬ 
ous channels; there was expaienced some trouble with 
some of the types of coupling capacitors employed as 
will be brought out later; but on the whole carrier has 
for the past five years provided on this system the 
means of load dispatching and the means of maintaining 
contact on all similar and related business without any 
outside supplement. Again and again when all other 
somces of communication in a particffiar district 
failed, carrier continued to provide service of the same 
high t 3 ^e and of the same high quality as it provided 
under normal conditions. 

In brief, the experience on the whole with carrier has 
been highly satisfactory. Its development on our sys¬ 
tem has demonstrated the fact that carrier on our 
system has reached a stage where it will, if properly 
appli^, provide a quality of communication with a 
reliability that is generally obtainable at preset 
through no other source at the same cost. Furtha*, 
our experience has been that those of the equip¬ 
ments that were built and developed in the earlier 


OABBIBR-OUBRBNT OOMMUNIOATION STATIONS AN0 OHANNBLS A. Q. B. 132-KV. TRANSMISSION SYSTEM AND 

_ ’ _ INTIS BOO NNEQTING 182~ICV. SYSTEMS 

Channel reference Frequency in ^ T ^— -- 

Reference letter kilocycles Location of set Onamtta. 


A- 1 
A- 2 
A- 3 
A- 4 
A- 5 
A- 6 
AB- 7 
AB- 7 
B- 8 
B0-15 
B-10 
B-11 
0-12 
BO-13 
0-14 
BD-16 
0E-16 
DE-17 
E-18 
DB-16 
E-19 
E-20 
DE-17 
E.21 
BO-13 
0-22 
0-23 
OG-24 
OF-25 
0-26 
OF-26 
P-27 
OG-24 
G-28 
G-29 
G-30 
BI-31 
HK-32 
HK-33 
H-34 
HI-35 
H-36 
HI-31 
IJ-87 
HI-35 
IJ-37 
J-38 


letter 

kilocycles 

A 

50 

A 

50 

A 

60 

A 

50 

A 

50 

A 

60 

A B 

50 110 

' B A 

110 50 

B 

110 

B D 

110 60 

B 

110 

B 

110 

0 

85 

B O 

110 85 

O 

85 

D B 

60 110 

D E 

60 72 

D E 

60 72 

E 

72 

E D 

72 60 

E 

■ 72 

E 

72 

E D 

72 60 


Twin Palls, Mich. 

White Baplds, Mich. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Appleton, Wis. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

White Water, Wis. 

Waukegan, III. 

Waulcegan, Ill. 

Electric Jet.. lU. 

Joliet, 111. 

Ohicago Hgts., Chicago, Ill. 
108th St. Substa., Ohicago, Ill. 
Hammond, Ind. 

Aetna Sub., Ind. 

Michigan Oity, Ind. 

Joliet, Ill. 

Kewanee, lU. 

Powerton, III. 

La Salle, HI. 

Kewanee, lU. 

Galesburg, Ill. 

Keokuk, Ill. 

Powerton, Ill. 

Decatur, III. 

Aetna, Ind. 

South Bond. Ind. 

Twin Branch, Ind. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Marion, Ind. 

Muncie, Ind. 

Marion, Ind. 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Lima, Ohio 
Fostorla, Ohio 
Shelby, Ohio 
Shelby, Ohio 
Philo. Ohio 
Orooksville, Ohio 
Newcomerstown, Ohio 
Oanton, Ohio 
Windsor, W. Va, 

Sholby, Ohio 
Massillon, Ohio 
Oanton, Ohio 
Massillon. Ohio 
Alliance, Ohio 


Operating company 

Wisconsin Public Service Oo. 

Northern Electric Oo. 

t( it it 

Wisconsin Public Serv. Oo. 

Milwaukee Elec. By. &; Lt. Oo. 

** it it U u 

Public Service Oo. of Northern Illinois 


Commonwealth Edison Oo. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Oo. 


Public Service Oo. of Northern Illinois 
Illinois Pr. & Lt. Oo. 

Super Power Oo. of Ill. 

Illinois Pr. & Lt. Oo. 


Super Power Oo of III. 

Illinois Pr. & Lt. Oo. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Oo. 
Indiana & Michigan El. Oo. 


Indiana General Service Oo. 


Indiana Electric Oorp, 

Indiana & Michigan Elec. Oo. 
The Ohio Power Oo. 


The Ohio Power Oo, 
Ohio Public Sorvico Oo. 
The Ohio Power Oo, 
Ohio Public Service Oo. 
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TABLE I— {Cmiimied) 

OARRIBR-OURRBNT COMMUNICATION STATIONS AND CHANNELS A. G, E. 132-ICV. TRANSMISSION SYSTEM AND 

INTERCONNECTING I32-KV. SYSTEMS—Co/i/in«erf 


Reference 

Channel reference 
letter 

Frequency in 
kilocycles 

Location of set 

Operating company 

J-39 

J 

71 

Ashland, Ohio 

Olilo Public Service Co. 

J-40 

J 

71 

.Lorain, Ohio 

<t M •< *4 

J-41 

J 

71 

Sandusky, Ohio 

tl 4< H 14 

J~12 

J 

71 

Mansfield, Ohio 

« M tl .4 

J-43 

J 

71 

Poi*t Clinton, Ohio 

II II II II 

J-44 

J 

71 

Toledo. Ohio 

Toledo Edison Oo. 

hk:-32 

K H 

GO 40 

Philo, Ohio 

The Olilo Power Co. 

HK-3;^ 

K H 

60 46 

Crooksville, Ohio 

II II II II 

K-45 

' K 

60 

Rutland, Ohio 

II II 11 II 

K-46 

K 

60 

South Point, Ohio 

Cl II II II 

K-47 

K 

60 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

II II II II 

K-4a 

K 

60 

Ashland, Ky. 

Kentucky & W. Va. Pr. Oo. 

KL-49 

K L 

60 79 

Turner, W. Va. 

Appalachian Elcc. Pr. Co. 

KL-49 

L K 

79 60 

Turner, W. Va. 

II II II II 

L-50 

L 

79 

Cabin Creek, W. Va. 

II II II II 

L-51 

L 

79 

Lo^an, W. Va. 

11 II 11 II 

Ij-52 

L 

79 

Sprigg, W. Va. 

II II II II 

L-63 

L 

79 

Clear Crook, Ky. 

Kentucky & W. Va. Pr. Oo. 

L-54 

L 

70 

Hazm'd, Ky. 

II II tl Cl II 

L-55 

L 

79 

Switchback. W, Va. 

Appalachian ISlcc. Pr. Oo. 

Tj-56 

L 

79 

SaltviUo, W. Va. 

<1 4« M «l 

L-67 

L 

79 

Kingsport, Tenn. 

Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 

L-i58 

L 

79 

Glenlyn, Va. 

Appalachian Elec. Pr. Co. 

LM-59 

L M 

79 52 

Roanoke, Va. 

U 44 44 41 

1^60 

L 

79 

Ronsons, Va. 

II 44 44 44 

LM-69 

M L 

62 79 

'Roanoke, Va. 

M 44 14 4f 

M-61 

M 

52 

Pieklale, Va. 

tl 44 14 

M-02 

M 

52 

Ralolgh, N. Oar. 

Carolina Pr. & Itt. Co. 

L-63 

L 

79 

WatorvUlo, N. Oar. 

Tennessee Public Service CJn. 

L-64 

L 

79 

Canton, N. Car. 

44 44 44 tl 


days and that were therefore not able to render the 
service that is rendered by the newly built sets can with 
a reasonable amount of expenditure and effort be re¬ 
vamped and brought up to give substantially the same 
service as those that are being put out today and where 



Pig. 5 —Points on A. Q. & B. Co. 132-Kv. System Wheue 
Westbkn Beectbic Co. Sets wbbb Located 

we have had sets of that t 3 T)e, they have been or are 
being brought up to that level. 

The marked physical change in the development of 
these sets is shown by Figs. 6 and 7, respectively. 
Pig. 6 shows one of the early 60-watt simplex sets re¬ 


built for duplex operation on the 27-kv. system of the 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company. Fig. 7 shows one 
of the latest CC-8B, 50-watt sets (Reference No. G-29, 
Table I) also installed within the last two years. The 
latest development of the set shown in Pig. 7, the 
KCA-1, has practically the same appearance and is 



Pig. 6—Early Type op General Electric Co. .50-Watt 
Sinolb-Prequbncy Duplex Set 

electrically practically the same, the only difference 
being in the physical detail of wiring. 

Pig. 5 shows the southern portion of the A. G. & 
E. Co. system. It will be noted that the portion of 
the system considered starts at Philo and extends south 
to Kingsport and to Lynchburg. On this system there 
were installed at one time 12 Western Electric sets, the 
locations of these sets being indicated by a dot. Here 
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the opefAtion of the sets was continued for a period of 
approximately three years, at the end of which time the 
sets were all removed and put in service on more iso¬ 
lated networks operating at a lower voltage. Fig. 8 
is t3T)ical of one of these sets. 



Pia. 7 —Gbnbbai, Elbctoic Co. 60-Watt Pmmahy Sbt, Ttpb 
CC-8B, Ohio Power Co., Fostoria, Ohio 


dispatching point was in communication at that time 
with some other station on the system. Attempts 
were made to revamp these sets for single-frequency 
operation but economic considerations determined 
their removal to points where they could be used with¬ 
out any change and without the great expenditures 
which would have been otherwise called for. There 
were other difficulties experienced with the sets but by 



The main difficulty experienced with these sets was 
the fundamental difficulty brought about by the two- 
frequency system, which did not permit more than two 
conversations to be carried on at the same time. It 



Fig. 8—Western Electric Co. 60-Watt Set 


was found that such a restriction almost crippled the 
system and in a number of cases resulted in very bad 
interruptions as a result of the fact that a station in 
trouble could not get in touch with the central dis¬ 
patcher taking care of that particular district since the 


Fig. 9—66-Kv. Tbanskubsion System of the Atlantic City 
Electric Co. Showing Location of Sets 

comparison with the main difficulty, they were of a 
minor nature. For example, the two-frequency sys¬ 
tem operation was also found to result in great difference 
in signal level received at various stations due to the 
unequal attenuations of the two frequencies along the 
system. These resulted in low voice levels and also 
considerably affected the reliability of the signal 
system employed. 


PCCPWATra ATLAWTIC 



Fig. 10—Schematic Diagram Showing Coupling and By¬ 
passing ON Atlantic City Electric Co. System 

Fig. 9 shows the 66-kv. transmission system of the 
Atlantic City Electric Company, which consists of a 
double circuit line from the Deepwater Plant to Woods- 
town. New Jersey, and another double circuit line from 
the same point to Atlantic City with other lines run¬ 
ning from Woodstown by way of Bridgeton and Sea- 
ville to Atlantic City. At Seaville a step-down is 
made into the 26,000-volt system which nms partly 
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overhead and partly through many sections of sub¬ 
marine 25,000-volt cable to Ocean City. 

Fig. 10 shows the coupling arrangement employed 
at each of the six points where sets are installed, the 
coupling being as follows: At Deepwater on the two 
lines to Atlantic City, inter-circuit; on the two lines to 
Woodstown, inter-circuit; at Woodstown on the Deep¬ 
water lines, inter-circuit and on the lines to Bridgeton 
and Atlantic City inter-phase; at Bridgeton inter-phase 
on both lines; at Seaville inter-phase on the two 66- 
kv. lines plus a bypass into the 25-l<v. system around 
the transformer bank; at Atlantic City inter-circuit 
on the two Deepwater lines and inter-phase on the 
Woodstown and Seaville lines; at Ocean City inter¬ 
phase on the one 25-kv. line. Of the six sets shown 
installed five have been in operation for the last three 
years. 

Here again carrier has provided the principal and 
practically only communication on the entire system 
and has done it with a reliability unequalled by any 
other communication that had been obtained on the 
system until the introduction of carrier. In 1927, 
during a particularly severe storm along that entire 
section of the Atlantic coast where all other forms, in¬ 
cluding all commercial forms of communication in the 
territory, were very seriously crippled, communication 
between Atlantic City and the then extreme point, 
Woodstown, was maintained without the slightest 
intemiption through carrier. It may be of interest 
that in the section between Seaville and Ocean City 
there are 2 pieces of 25-kv., 3-conductor submarine 
cable, aggregating a total of 1200 ft. The communi¬ 
cation between Seaville arid Ocean City and between 
Atlantic City and Ocean City is nevertheless of a very 
high grade, no difficulty having been experienced in 
getting through all the cable. 

Analysis op a Carriee-Cureent Communication 

System 

In order to give properly the detailed experience with 
the carrier-current system described, it will be neces¬ 
sary to break up the system into its component parts. 
It is believed that this will give a better idea of the 
difficulties encountered and the means adopted for 
solving them than can be given in any other way. 

A carrier-current communication system can be 
logically divided into three main parts as follows: 

(A) Equipment 

(B) General channel arrangement 

(C) General phases of system. 

The equipment (A) can be divided into the following: 

1. Coupling system. This embraces— 

(a) The connection to the line 

(b) The coupling proper. The coupling itself can 

be either in the form of an antenna or in the 
form of a capacitor, and there are of course 
many tsqjes of capacitors. 


(c) The protective equipment. This includes the 

disconnecting switches, fuses, drainage coils, 
spark-gaps, ground switches, and other 
protective devices on the apparatus side of 
the coupling equipment used for the puipose 
of protecting the equipment itself and the 
operators from the power voltage. 

(d) Tuning equipment. This includes the equip¬ 

ment used for resonating the circuits from 
the transmitter to the line. 

(e) Carrier traps. These are used for preventing 

the dissipation of carrier energy into circuits 
' through which it is not desired to communi¬ 
cate, for the purpose of preventing the car¬ 
rier, energy being short-circuited by open 
branch lines and also for breaking up loop 
circuits so as to prevent neutralization of 
signal at the receiving end caused by unequal 
propagation over the two sides of the trans¬ 
mission loop. 

(f) By-passing equipment. This includes equip¬ 

ment utilized for by-passing a high im¬ 
pedance to carrier such as power transformer, 
power reactor, etc. 

(g) Lead-in conductors. 

2. Transmitting system. This embraces— 

(a) Frequency control. By this is meant the 

master oscillator circuit. 

(b) Speech amplifier. This consists of the am¬ 

plifying equipment used to raise the voice 
signal for input to the modulation system. 

(c) Modulation system. 

(d) Power amplifier system. By this is meant the 

circuits used to amplify the modulated 
signal for input and trananission to the line. 

(e) Transmitter blocking system. This, is, of 

course, non-existent in the case of a two- 
frequency system. In the case of the single 
frequency system it is utilized for blocking 
the transmitter output except when the 
particular station actually does the speaking. 

(f) Signaling system. This consists particularly 

of the relay equipment and modulating 
equipment used for calling other stations. 

3. Receiving system. This embraces the following: 

(a) Calling system. This includes the. equip¬ 

ment used for receiving calling signals from 
distant stations and translating them into 
audible signals. 

(b) Tuning and selective system. This includes 

timing and amplifying circuits used to select 
the proper carrier frequency and deliver it to 
the de-modulation system. 

(c) De-modulation system. 

(d) Audio amplifying system. 

(e) Extension system. This includes the equip¬ 

ment necessary to provide wire line exten¬ 
sions to the equipment. In some cases 
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these extensions may have to be several 
miles in length. An actual experience will 
be cited in connection with some very long 
extensions. 

4. Power supply system for transmitter and receiver. 

This includes; 

(a) The supply for all the filaments. 

(b) The grid biasing supply. 

(e) Plate supply. 

(d) Control relay supply. 

B. General channel arrangement. This can in turn 

be subdivided into the following: 

1. Zoning. As either the system of transmission or 

the system of communication on a definite 
transmission system grows, and the carrier in¬ 
stallations grow, it is of necessity found desirable 
to limit the geographical spread of the number 
of stations on any one channel, which means 
that a series of channels has to be established. 
In cases such as the system cited, where the 
principal dispatching functions are carried on 
from a number of points, this would logically 
result in certain zones that are more or less inde¬ 
pendent of each other. 

2. Inter-zoning. As long as the system is a unit 

system, inter-zone communication will be 
found necessary under certain conditions. The 
feasibility of maintaining these zones will be 
dependent upon clearness, sharpness of tun- 
ing, attenuation, and similar questions, and 
these will be discussed. 

C. General phases. Under this can be included 

the following items; 

1. Cost of installations. 

2. Maintenance; that is, maintenance considered 

both from the standpoint of extent and cost. 

3. Extent of traffic and ability to handle. 

4. Safety. 

Coupling System Experience 

Before the development of coupling capacitors a 
number of installations of two-wire antenna coupling, 
such as is shown schematically in Fig. 11, was installed 
on the system of the American Gas and Electric Com¬ 
pany. These antenna couplings functioned with fair 
success. However, they were subject to several diffi¬ 
culties and had several objections. 

It was foimd that the tuning of the coupling system 
varied considerably with changes in weather conditions. 
In wet weather the volume of received speech was 
considerably reduced. This was attributed to the 
change in capacity values of the coupling and to the 
leakage from the insulator supporting the antenna. 
On account of the nature of the coupling capacity 
secured by antenna coupling, the anteana coupling 
systems gave a much sharper tuning of the output cir¬ 
cuit and therefore changes in the value of the antenna 


capacity caused a very great change in the output 
circuit tuning. 

At the time the transmission towers were installed, no 
thought was given to providing additional strength so as 
to support antenna coupling wires without reducing the 
safety factor. The towers were designed for two cir¬ 
cuits and one ground wire. Later developments re¬ 
quired the installation of another ground wire so that if 
antenna coupling had been continued it would have 
been necessary to place three more conductors on the 
structure than the structures were originally designed 
for or sacrifice either the groxmd wire or the factor of 



PiQ. 11 —Schematic Diagram of an Antenna Cootunq 
Instaujation 

s^ety. Again difficulties were encountered due to the 
rigid requirements of the railroad companies covering 
the method of supporting conductors across thdr 
rights-of-way. 

On the antenna coupling systems which were in¬ 
stalled, the same size and kind of conductors w«^ used 
as for the power conductors in order to secure the same 
sag and the same deflection tmder wind. Even with 
these precautions, as will be noted from the diagram, tiie 
installation of the antenna conductors in line with the 



A B C 

Pig. 12—Schematic Diagram of Antenna CouPLiNa 
Arrangements 

vertical centCT line of the towers so reduced the clearance 
betwerai the power conductors as to run the danger of 
their falling upon [the antennas if the power conductor 
should break. One case of this trouble was experienced 
at the Canton substation in the year 1924, when the 
power conductors came [down across the 
coupling wires. The anteima coupling wires were pro¬ 
tected by 182-kv. fuses, which were installed very close 
to the transmitting equipment immediately outside the 
building. While the fuses blew nevertheless a con¬ 
siderable amount of {damage was done to the carrier 
telephone set. 
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Another difficulty experienced in the use of antenna 
coupling is brought about by the asymmetrical stringing 
of double circuit lines. Referring to Fig. 12, a two-wire 
antenna system is shown at A coupled to a double 
circuit line strung symmetrically. This method pro¬ 
duces a satisfactory coupling to the transmission line. 
A double circuit line strung asymmetrically is shown at 
B with the antenna conductors located at the same 
place as at A. It will be noted that both the upper and 
lower antenna conductors are equally coupled to phases 
1 and 3, thereby causing the coupling to be neutralized 
and to be of no effect. 

Our double circuit transmission lines are now all 
strung as 3 nnmetrically in order to take advantage of the 
reduction in reactance brought about by this method. 
It will therefore be seen that antenna coupling cannot 
be used on double circuit lines strung as shown at B 
and it would be necessary to adopt a method of sup¬ 
porting the ^tenna conductors, as shown at C, in order 
to secure an effective coupling to the line. 


the 182-kv. system, high-voltage disconnecting switches 
and choke coils were installed between the line and the 
capacitors. The choke coils were installed with the 
idea of protecting the capacitors from voltage surges 
and the disconnecting switches were installed so as to 
facilitate the taking of the capacitors out of service 
for maintenance and repairs, or to provide a quick 
means of clearing the capacitors from the line if they 
should break down, very little at that time being known 
concerning the reliability of such devices. 


TRANSMISSION UINC 
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USE DIS¬ 
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TO PROTECTIVE 
EQUIPMENT. 


Fia. 14—PuOTMCTIVE AND SAFETY FbATUUBR UhKD ON EaIILY 
CAPACITOK INMTALLATIO NS 



Pig. 13—^Mica Dielbctuic Capacitok Installation, Ohio 
PowEH Co., Canton, Ohio 


All of the above considerations contributed to the 
adoption of high-voltage capacitors for coupling as soon 
as they were developed. The first installation of 
coupling capacitors on the American Gas and Electric 
Company lines was made on the 132-kv. double circuit 
line from Canton to Philo, Ohio, in the year 1926. 
This installation consisted of two 132-kv. assemblies 
at Canton and two at Philo connected inter-circuit to 
the double circuit line. See Fig. 13, showing the in¬ 
stallation at Canton. The capacitors were of the 
mica dielectric type. Mica was chosen because at that 
time it was the only thing available. Twelve units 
were used for each 132-lcv. assembly, each unit having a 
normal operating voltage rating of 22 kv. and a capacity 
of 0.003 fi f. Six imits were connected in series and two 
series of six units in multiple to produce a 132-kv. 
assembly having an over-all capacity of 0.001 fi f. 

These four original 132-kv. assemblies have continued 
to operate without any trouble whatsoever. 

In making the first few installation of capacitors on 


In the first installations a safety device was installed 
as shown by Fig. 14. This consisted of an 800-ohm 
resistance so connected that when the high-voltage 
disconnecting switch was open its blade would come 
in contact with one terminal of the resistance, the other 
terminal of the resistance being connected to the low 
side terminal of the capacitor, thereby discharging the 
capacitor through the resistance and rendering the 
capacitor safe to work on. 

The disconnecting switches, choke coils, and pro- 
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Fia. 15 —Inteu-phahk and iNTER-CincuiT Coupling 
Aurangements 


tective resistance considerably increased the cost of the 
capacitor installations. As more experience was se¬ 
cured with the capacitors and confidence in their reli¬ 
ability obtained, the use of switches for disconnecting 
the capacitors from the line was discontinued and the 
capacitors connected solidly to the line. 

Fig. 15 shows schematically systems of inter-phase 
and inter-circuit couplings by means of capacitors. 
The coupling to line E is an inter-phase coupling. The 
coupling to lines A and B at each of their ends is made 
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by intOT-circuit coupling, the two lines being strung 
asynunetrically on the transmission towers. The same 
holds true for circuits C and D, Although the relative 
location of the right and left hand circuits on the 
two towers supporting the last two groups of lines is 
interchanged, no interference results in the method of 
coupling employed, the circuit being a perfectly com¬ 
plete carrier-current circuit. The method of inter- 
drcuit coupling offers particular advantages in economy 
where a double circuit line is employed, and while it is 
not fully as effective under all emergency conditions as 
full inter-phase coupling on every circuit, nevertheless 
it results in so much reduction of cost that the slight 
inconvenience that results sometimes is more than com¬ 
pensated for by this lesser cost. In spite of its exten¬ 
sive use on the system, there has practically never 
arisen a situation where communication was interf^ed 
with to any appreciable extent as a result of one of the 
iwo circuits going out, the general experience being that 
if one of two coupling points provided at each of the two 
terminals of a particiilar line remained coupled, com¬ 
munication could be carried on over the line. 

As pointed out, the first capacitors were of mica. 
The principal reason for this was that they were the 
only ones obtainable. Even here it was necessary to 
carry on considerable cooperative work with the manu- 
factimers before a successful unit was developed. How¬ 
ever, the experience that had been obtained over many 
years in the operation of a power system with solid 
dielectrics suggested the necessity for great caution in 
proceedutg with the extensive use of mica for very high 
voltages. The development of carrier communication 
had resulted in a number of other manufacturers taking 
up the capacitor problem, so that within a short timA 
from the first installation on the A. G. & E. system, 
there were available on the market at least three other 
types of capacitors and one other make of mica ca¬ 
pacitor. A series of very extensive tests made of aU 
these units, induding elaborate impulse tests, fully 
substantiated the fears entertained with regard to mica 
as a result of general experience. Accordingly very few 
mica installations after that date were made on the 182- 
kv. system, the principal installation being confined to 
the following t37pes: 

(a) A cable type capacitor. This has been de¬ 
scribed before the Institute.^ 

(b) A modification of the original cable type ca¬ 
pacitor; combining a current transformer feature with 
the capacitor. A typical installation of the first of 
these is: shown in Pig. 16. It will be seen that the unit 
is connected directly to the line, the fuses indicated in 
the photograph being on the equipment side of the 
capadtor. A tsrpical installation showing a cable 
capacitor with current transformer feature is shown in 
Pig. 17. The c^uTent transformer secondary can be 
seen very dearly in the bottom portion of the cable 
loop of the Idt-hand side capacitor. The equipment 
shown between the two capadtors contains the pro¬ 


tective equipment. Details of this protective equip¬ 
ment showing its connection to the capacitors, as well as 
the details of the line tuning equipment, are shown in 
Pigs. 18 and 19, respectively. 



Fig. 16—Qenxral Eleotric Co. Cable Ttpb Capacitor 
Installation, Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 

In Pig. 20 is shown a diagrammatic sketch of an 
arrangement in which a combination of current trans¬ 
formers and coupling capadtors is installed on two lines 
connected to a high-tension bus. It will be seen that 
tile existence of the current transformers has practically 
no effect on the method in which the capacitor itself is 



Fig. 17—General Electric Co. Combined 132-Kv. Cable 
Cafacitobs and Current Transformers, Indiana General 
Service Co., Marion, Ind. 

used and that the same connection to the carrier-current 
sets and to the lines is employed as in the straight 
capadtor. 

In connection with these current transformer com- 
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bination capacitors, it may be of interest to give some 
experience with the accuracy obtained from the two- 
stage current transformers. Table II gives the accuracy 


TABLE II 

RATIO AND PHASE ANGLE OHARAOTERISTIOS OP A 150- 
AMPERB, 132,000-VOLT, 2.STAGB CURRENT TRANSPORMER 
WITH 2 TURN PRIMARY COMBINED WITH A CABLE 
CAPACITOR 


Secondary burden « 33.3 volt amperes at 0.94 power factor 
Tertiary burden = 16.0 volt amperes at 0.98 power factor 


Secondai*y amperes 

Itatio correction factor 

Phase angle in minutes 

0.5 

0.9986 

+4 

1.0 

0.9086 

-1-3 

2.0 

0.9987 

-|“3 

3.0 

0.9987 

H-2 

4.0 

0.9087 

-h2 

6.0 

0.9987 

+2 

Secondary burden 

« 10.9 volt amperes at 0.00 power factor 

Tertiary burden 

« 10.7 volt amperes at 0.91 power factor 

0.6 

0.9085 

' -1 

' l.O 

0.908G 

-1 

2.0 

0.9987 

-1 

3.0 

0.9087 

-1 

4.0 

0.9987 

-1 

5.0 

0.9087 

-1 



CURf^NT SET 


Pio. 18 —Schematic Diaciiam op Oapaoitoji CoOTUNa 


Protective System 


characteristics of these transformers and it will be 
noted that the accuracy is comparable to the accuracy 
obtained with standard definite wound high-voltage 
transformers. In fact, the accuracy secured is of a 
highffl- order and is not subject to change on accotmt of 
variable instrument burdens to the extent met with in 
definite wound transformers. 

The experience obtained with these cable type ca¬ 
pacitors, whether of the straight type or combination 
type, has been imiformly successful and covers now a 
period of three years. In that time there has not been a 
single break-down, although there are installed at the 
present time approximately 80 of tiie units on the 
182-kv. systan. There has been some trouble experi¬ 
enced with the sylphon bellows used at first on the 
bushing, the principal difficulty being the leakage of oil, 
but these were replaced with expansion drums similar 
to the construction employed in high-voltage cable 
work and the difficulty has been entirely eliminated. 

In Mg. 21 is shown an installation of the so-called 
tank type capacitors on a 132-kv. bus at Philo. These 
consist essentially of two metallic cylinders forming the 


capacitors plates with oil as a dielectric, the oil being, of 
course, broken up by a series of insulating cylinders. 
It was believed, and the tests carried out fully proved 
this, that while the cable type capacitor offered a 




Fig. 20—Inter-phase Com’MNa with Combxnbi) Capacitors 
AND CtJHKENa* TRANSFORMERS 



Pig. 21—General Electric Co. 132-Kv. Tank Type 
Capacitors, Ohio Power Co., Philo, Ohio 

piece of equipment sufficioitly adequate for all purposes, 
particularly from an impulse strength standpoint, 
experience with even more reliable equipment would be 
desirable in case some xmlooked for operating experience 
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developed with the cable type capacitors. A num¬ 
ber of installations of this tank t 3 T>e capacitor was there¬ 
fore made. No trouble of any kind was experienced 
with them and the maintenance work on them has been 
confined strictly to such routine work as inspection for 
leaks, painting, etc. 

In Fig. 22 is shown an installation of a combination 
oil and porcelain capacitor, some of which were made on 
the 132-kv. system in connection with Western Electric 
sets. These capacitors consisted of a series of porcelain 
shells with metallic sheathing on the inside and outside 
which formed the capacitor unit. A complete unit 
consisted of two such shells, one within the other con¬ 
nected in series, and a group of these was built up 
between two metallic cradles, one near the bottom and 
the other near the top of the tank which acted as a 
paralleling medium for the various units. A number 
of these individual units with an individual capac¬ 
ity of approximately 0.0003 /x f. was built up to give a 
total capacity of 0.007 /xf. This large capacity was 



Pig. 22—Ohio Bkass Co., 132-Kv. Tank Type Cafacitobb, 
Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 

felt by the carrier-current manufacturers' engineers 
to be highly desirable, apparently in view of the low 
power input employed on these sets. The capacity of 
an other capacitors employed on the 132 system has 
never been in excess of the maximum 0.001 /x f. and the 
experience obtained with that capacity has shown that 
under all conditions it has been more than adequate 
to provide adequate couplings. 

The capacitors shown in Pig. 22 were originally 
equipped with series resistors on the high side. It was 
found impossible, however, to maintain these resistors 
in service owing to the large munber of failures that 
occurred when trouble was experienced with the ca¬ 
pacitor itself. A total of four separate failures on two 
capacitors was experienced and, as a result of tiiat, the 
use of this particular type of capacitor was abandoned. 

It was replaced with the capacitor shown in Pig. 23 
which shows an installation at Cabin Creek. This 
consists of a series of porcelain shells electroplated on the 
inside and on the outside, the porcelain shell being 


approximately one inch thick. Regular insulator type 
of petticoats are employed at the bottoms to give the 
necessary leakage distance for outdoor use. Each of 
these units has a capacity of 0.001 n f. and a combina¬ 
tion such as shown in Fig. 23 of foxu of these units in 



Pig. 23-!-Ohio Bpass Co. I32-Kv, Dbt Type Poecebain 
Capacitor Assemblies, Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
Cabin Creek, W. Va. 

parallel and four in series, gives a capacity of 0.001 
/xf. at 132 kv. Like the cable capacitors, they are 
connected solidly to the bus. The maximum length of 
service on any one of these units has been approxi- 



Fio. 24 —Ohio Brass Co. 66-Kv. Dby Type Porcelain 
Capacitor Assemblies, Ohio Power Co., Stettbentille, Ohio 

mately a year. To date the operating experience has 
been entirely satisfactory. 

An installation of tiie same type of unit consisting 
of a two by two combination, is shown in Pig. 24. This 
is on a 66,000-volt installation which has been in sowice 
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approximately six months with entirely satisfactory 
results to date. 

A 132-kv. installation of the mica capacitors is shown 
in Fig. 13. As pointed out before, subsequent to the 
insulation tests, particularly the impulse tests carried 
out on various makes of capacitors, the use of this 
equipment on the 132-kv. system was entirely aban¬ 
doned. Quite a number of points that had previously 
had installations of mica made on them, were changed 
to some of the other t 3 T)es enumerated, where it was 
found possible to utilize the mica units at lower voltages. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the reduction of coupling 
points, in the past three years there have been five cases 
of distinct failures or break-down of mica capacitors on 
the 132-kv. system and with the exception of the 
failures of the combination porcelain and oil capacitor 
previously referred to, these have been the only failures. 

The use of mica on low-voltage systems such as 



Pig. 26—DuBiLiEit 66-Kv. Mica Capacitor Assemrlieh, Ohio 
Power Co., Crookbvilhe, Ohio 

66,000 volts and below, has been continued and is 
being employed on the system today. A typical in¬ 
stallation at 66,000 volts is shown in Fig. 25. Exten¬ 
sive experience has been obtained in the past five years 
with mica on circuits of 66,000, 44,000, 33,000, 27,600, 
and 26,000 volts and not a single case of failure was 
experienced. It should be noted, however, that in the 
low voltages, such as 25,000 volts and 33,O00 volts, no 
fewer than two single 22-kv. rated units were ever 
employed in series. 

In view of all the above it is believed that the coupling 
problem has very definitely been solved and that equip¬ 
ment is available today with as high a factor of ssdety, 
if not higher, (since the capacitor with a capacity of 
0.001 M f. has an appreciable amount of self-protection) 
than is obtained in all the other links of the transmis¬ 


sion chain. Some progress can still be made in the 
direction of reducing costs, but even this, it is felt, is 
very promising for the future. 

Protective System 

As mentioned previously, on the first installations of 
coupling capacitors, disconnecting switches and choke 
coils were installed between the transmission line and 
the high side terminals of the capacitors. On all 
installations made within the past three years, no dis¬ 
connecting switches or choke coils have been used, 
the capacitors being tapped directly to the transmission 
circuit and treated from an insulation standpoint simi¬ 
lar to that of an insulator dependent solely upon the 
automatic breaker protection of the line to clear the line 
if a faulty capacitor should develop. 

On the first installation of capacitors where high side 
disconnecting switches were employed, it was thought 
desirable from a safety standpoint to provide a means of 
discharging the capacitor after it had been disconnected 
from the line. Fig. 14 shows schematically how this 
was done by providing a resistance of the order of 800 
ohms in the discharge circuit. After the practise of 
connecting capacitors directly to the line was adopted, 
the use of these discharge resistors was discontinued. 

Fig. 18 shows the standard protective scheme which 
is employed on the equipment side of the capacitors 
for protecting the equipment and operators. This is 
self-explanatory, although it might be well to call 
attention to the relative location in the circuit of the 
fuses, choke coils, and sphere gaps, the object being, of 
course, to make sure tliat under the discharge of the gap, 
fuse action is obtained at all times. Supplementary 
protection is provided by the 60-cycle drainage coils 
located in the line tuning imits. The practise of 
placing a two-pole telephone type fused disconnecting 
switch in series with the lead-in conductors close to the 
carrier equipment, has also been followed consistently. 

It will be noted that the drainage coils used to drain 
the 60-cycle exciting current of the capacitors to ground 
are located in the line tuning unit. Fig. 19. The 
capacitors obtain their ground point through the drain¬ 
age coils. If, therefore, the sphere-gaps act to blow the 
fuse, the capacitors will discharge over the horn gaps in 
Fig. 18, and the passage of the discharge current across 
the hom-gaps will result of course in a high-frequency 
disturbance over the entire system. This can be 
remedied by the throwing in of the ground switch, 
shown in the diagram, or by re-fusing of the fuse. It 
is planned, however, to change the position of the 
drainage coils to the line side of the fuses so as to elim¬ 
inate this trouble. 

The protective system outlined has in no case failed 
to function as contemplated or failed to take care of 
any situation that has arisen on the power end. In 
other words, it has acted entirely satisfactorily during 
the whole period covered. 
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Lead-In Conductors 

In making the first installation of carrier sets, the 
conductors connecting the antenna coupling wires or 
coupling capacitors with the carrier sets were' run 
overhead, a nominal insulation of 33-kv. being used. 
In placing these lead-in conductors overhead, it was 
necessary to support them on the steel framework of 
the station structures by means of pillar type insula¬ 
tors, using copper tubing. It was also necessary to 
provide towers to support these conductors from station 
structure to the station building. These overhead 
lead-in conductors were very costly to install and intro¬ 
duced additional hazards, due to possibility of contact 
with power conductors. They were more or less un¬ 
sightly and were many times found to be in the way of 
future construction. 

Within the last two years, practically all of the lead- 
in conductors for new installations have been placed 
under ground, and also a number of the overhead lead- 
in conductors of earlier installations are now being 
placed under ground. 

The lead-in conductors now being used for under¬ 
ground services conasts of a two conductor No. 8 
A. W. C. cable insulated for 2500-volt service with 
Kerite or 30 per cent para rubber, lead covered and 
steel armored. This cable is buried in the ground 
without any additional protection. The cost of an 
underground lead-in installation using this cable is 
approximately one-half the cost of an overhead in¬ 
stallation. 

At the time we first started to use underground cable 
lead-ins, the manufacturers would not guarantee satis¬ 
factory operation with cables greater than 600-ft. in 
length. Recently xmderground cable lead-in installa¬ 
tions made at several of the larger stations required the 
use of cable to the extent of over 1000 ft. in length. 
After these installations were put into operation 
trouble was experienced in the form of distortion of 
received signals, which was attributed to the long 
underground lead-ins. The manufacturer immediately 
undertook a study to determine the means to secure 
satisfactory operation with long cable lead-ins, the 
result of which study has been the development of an 
impedance matching transformer. This transformer 
will be used as follows: A length of lead-in cable will be 
installed from the carrier set to a distribution point 
located in the outdoor switching yard, approximately 
equi-distant from the various sets of coupling capacitors 
installed on the transmission line. At this distribution 
point one winding of the impedance matching trans¬ 
former will be coimected to the high-frequency conduc¬ 
tors from the set, and underground branch lines will be 
run from taps in the second winding of thetransformer to 
the various line-tuning units. One of these impedance 
matching transformers will be used in each line-tuning 
unit to replace the air-core auto transformers generally 
used in these units where overhead lead-in conductors 
are employed. Laboratory tests indicate that the use, 


of these impedance matching transformers will enable 
the use of underground lead-in conductors of any 
length which may be required in any commOTcial 
installation. 

Tuning op Couplings and By-Passing 

Fig. 19 shovra the schematic circuit of a line tuning 
unit which is connected between the carrier set and the 
coupling equipment for the purpose of resonating the 
coupling circuit to the frequency used. 

In earlier equipments where overhead lead-in conduc¬ 
tors were used, the tuning equipment for resonating the 
coupling 'was included in the transmitting equipment. 
In the later sets the lead-in conductors are treated as a 
high-frequency transmission line and the timing done 
directly at the coupling. The line tuning imit consists 
essentially of two variable inductances in the form of 
variometers. Two capacitors are provided for the 
introduction of either series of shunt capacity in the 
tuning circuit. An air-core auto transformer is also 
included for the purpose of stepping up or stepping 
down the carrier voltage. 



equPHCNi 

Fiq. 26—Schematic Diaobam oe Bt-Passinq with Line 
Tcnino Units 

Fig. 26 shows two line timing units connected to the 
transmission lines X and Y, which lines are isolated 
from a carrier-frequency standpoint due to open 
switches or intervening transformers. When both of 
these line tuning units are tuned to the same carrier 
frequency, it will be noted that a tuned path for that 
carrier frequency is provided .around the break in the 
line. At the same time, when both line tuning units are 
tuned to the same frequency this frequency may be 
transmitted into both lines, or when the two line tuning 
units are tuned to different frequencies they serve the 
purpose of directing each frequency into its proper line. 

In some of the earlier installations the couplings to 
each line of a number of lines were not separately 
tuned, but the low side terminals of all the couplings 
were coimected in parallel and the combined coupling 
to all the lines tuned by means of one line tuning unit. 
This scheme of tuning was foimd to work satisfactorily, 
and in most cases fairly successful by-pasang was se¬ 
cured. However, by tuning each coupling separately. 
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much more efficient by-passing is secured and it is felt 
that the additional cost of tuning each coupling sepa¬ 
rately is justified by the greater rdiability of by¬ 
passing secured. 

Fig. 27 shows schematically the carrier telephone 
installations on the ssretems of the Pennsylvania Power 


51 AM 7 ON r'A.RK 5C*?ANT0N IVALLV •'AUPACU 
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Fig. 27 —Schematic Diagram op Coupling, Tuning, and 
By-Pasbinq on Interconnected Systems op Scranton 
Electric Co. and Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 

and Light Company and the Scranton Electric Com¬ 
pany in Pennsylvania. 

At the Stanton Plant the 66-kv. buses of the two 
companies are interconnected by a reactor tie. Com¬ 
munication was d^ired between Harwood and Wallen- 
paupack by two routes, one route by way of Siegfried 
and one route by way of Stanton Plant. This has been 
accomplished by installing a by-passing system at 
Stanton Plant around the reactor. Carrier-frequency 


trap units, as shown in Pig. 28, are installed in the 
feeders used for the carrier channel to confine the 
carrier energy to the desired circuits and exclude the 
carrier energy from other circuits through which com¬ 
munication is not desired and in which the energy would 
otherwise be wasted. These trap units are also in¬ 
stalled at Harwood and Siegfried for preventing loss of 
carrier energy in other circuits. 



Fig. 28—^Tvnbd CAUHiiim-CuBiiENT Tuap Unit 

These trap units consist of a 400-ampere clioke coil, 
having an inductance of approximately 70 micro¬ 
henries with an adjustable capacitance in shxmt, the 
capacitance being arranged so that the xinit may be 
timed to resonance at any frequency from 50 to 150 
kilocycles. 

These carrier trap units are also suitable for blocking 
carrier energy out of stub feeders where the length of 



5 CALL AMPLIFIER II. CONTROL TUBE 

6. 50 WATT MODULATOR 12. CONTROL RECTIFIER 

13, CONTROL AMPLIFIER. 

Pig. 29—Schematic Circuit Diagram of a 60-Watt Primary Set, Tyre KCA-1, General Electric Co* 
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the feeders is such as to absorb an undue amount of the 
carrier energy. They are also suitable for breaking up 
loop transmission circuits and directing the flow of 
carrier energy around the desired portion of the loop 
so as to prevent reflection or neutralization of the signal 
energy. In connection with the 132-kv. system, we 
have not yet found it necessary to employ trap units 
for the two last-mentioned purposes, although there is 
little doubt but what these applications will be required 
in the future. 

Transmitting System Experience 

Fig. 29 shows a simplified schematic diagram of the 
circuits of one of the latest type of primary 50-watt sets, 
known as a type KCA-1 set. This set uses a 7.5-watt 
master oscillator (1) in a Colpitts circuit driving 50-watt 
power amplifier. (10) A 7.5-watt line amplifier (8) and a 
a 7.5-watt speech amplifier (7) are used to build up the 
voice energy for input to a 50-watt modulating tube (6) 
which modulates the carrier energy in a Heising modu¬ 
lating circuit. The modulated carrier energy is de¬ 
livered to the coupling system through a two winding 
radio frequency output transformer. 

The operation of the oscillator blocking circuit used 
to secure duplex, single-frequency operation is as 
follows: A 7.5-watt audio amplifier (13) designated con¬ 
trol amplifier receives the audio signal from the line ampli¬ 
fier (8) and amplifies the audio signal which is then im¬ 
pressed upon the control rectifier, (12) which is a 7.5-watt 
tube functioning as a half wave rectifier, rejecting one- 
half of the amplified audio voltage received from the 
control amplifier. The rectified pulsating d-c. voltage 
output of the control rectifier, (12) after being 
smoothed out, is impressed upon the grid of the 
control tube. (11) The grid of the control tube dur¬ 
ing reception periods is normally biased negative to 
cut-off. The filament return circuits of the master 
oscillator is obtained through the plate-filament circuit 
of the control tube. When the plate-filament circuit 
of the control is open or cut off by the high negative 
grid bias on fiie control tube grid, the plate circuit of 
the master oscillator is open circuited, preventing the 
master oscillator from oscillating. When a voice signal 
is impressed on the microphone, the control amplifier 
and control rectifier act to place a high positive bias on 
the grid of the control tube overcoming the normal 
high negative bias of its grid. This positive bias on the 
control tube grid reduces the plate-filament impedance 
of the control tube, providing a low impedance return 
path for the plate-filament circuit of the master oscilla¬ 
tor, allowing plate current to flow to the oscillator and 
permitting the oscillator to function. 

This blocking system is quite simple and on the later 
models of sets works highly satisfactorily. In the earlier 
sets the action of the blocking system could usually be 
heard in the receiver as a click, but in the later models of 
sets this does hot erist, and when properly adjusted no 


evidence is given to the speaker of the action of the 
blocking system. 

The various bias voltages for the transmitting tubes 
are secured from taps taken from a resistor shunted 
across the output of a 125-volt d-c. generator which is 
one of the units of the 4-unit motor generator set to be 
referred to later. 

Signaling is accomplished by introducing into the 
grid circuit of the speech amplifier a 300-cycle a-c. 
voltage produced by a small rotary converter supplied 
from the 125 voltage station storage battery. 

The transmitting system as a whole is quite simple, 
and the performance has shown this up; practically no 
trouble has been experienced with it. 

Recseiving System Experience 

In the earlier, models the tuning system for selecting 
the desired frequency consisted of two simple coupled 
tuned circuits, feeding a non-regenerative detector. 
This simple tuning scheme was sufficient at first but as 
the number of stations on the system and the number of 



Fig. 30— Schematic Cibouit Diagram op Sjbi/Bctivitt Filter 

channels increased, it was found that the simple tuning 
system was not sufficiently selective, with the result 
that stations operating on other frequencies were 
able to interfere with the reception of desired signals. 
This brought about the development of receiving 
systems having higher selectivity characteristics. Fig. 
30 is a schematic diagram of the circuits of this filter. 
A high degree of selectivity is secured by the four 
coupled tuned circuits, the last one of which feeds into 
a 4-element screen grid tube (2) used as aradio frequency 
amplifier. This radio frequency amplifier feeds into a 
non-regenerative detector.(4) 

The middle tube isa protector tube (3) which is used to 
block the receiving circuits automatically during trans¬ 
mission periods. During receiving periods the grid of 
the protector tube has a negative bias giving the tube a 
high filament-plate impedance. During transmission 
periods a positive bias is used to overcome the normal 
negative bias, reducing the filament-plate impedance of 
the tube, thereby short-circuiting the input to the 
detector, resulting in blocking of the receiving circuit. 
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Reception, is secured directly out of the detector 
circuit without the use of audio amplification. This 
results in an exceptionally clear signal. One stage of 
audio amplification (5) fed by the detector is used for 
operating the calling relays. Automatic selective 
telephone switching equipment is provided for con¬ 
necting the extension lines to the transmitting and 
receiving circuits, provision being incorporated for a 
maximum of 10 two-wire telephone extensions. 

The carrier telephone system is being used primarily 
for dispatching and very little other communication is 
allowed to go over it. For this reason, very few cases ■ 
have come up where extensions to the carrier equipment 
have been required. One such extension, however, is in 
operation at Canton, Ohio, between the substation and 
the main office, about two miles distant. This ex¬ 
tension is made over a pair of telephone wires in a cable 
circuit leased from the telephone company. The 
extension has operated entirely satisfactorily. 

Of all of the component parts of the carrier com¬ 
munication system, the signaling system has probably 
given more trouble than any of the others. The 
signaling is, however, a very important part of the 
system, calling being obviously a prerequisite to 
carrying on communications. In the later models the 
signaling system has been very greatly improved, and 
within the last two years considerably less trouble has 
been caused by it. 

Realizing the extreme importance of the signaling 
system, we made arrangements that all stations be 
provided with supplementary loud speaker calling. 
This has been found to be of great value, particularly 
during times when the system in general is in distress, 
as the loud speakers at all stations can be connected and 
instantaneous voice calling used. It takes an appreci¬ 
able length of time to operate the dialing system to call 
a station, and during times of system trouble the time of 
the operators is at apremiumand theloud speaker calling 
saves considerable time and also enables the dispatching 
operator to be in communication at all times during the 
trouble with all the other stations on the channel, and 
enables all other stations on the channel to keep in¬ 
formed regarding the status of the system trouble. 

Power Supply 

Fig. 31 shows schematically the four-unit motor 
generator set used to supply the several forms of current 
and voltage for the 60-watt primary sets. The d-c. 
motor of the unit receives its supply from the station 
storage battery. This four-unit set operates only dur¬ 
ing periods of transmission. In the same diagram is 
shown schematically the full wave tungar charger used 
to trickle charge the 6-volt storage battery which sup¬ 
plies the filaments of the receiving tubes. The fila¬ 
ments of the transmitting tubes are supplied from the 
alternator of the four-unit set. The plate supply for 
the receiver tubes is taken directly from the station 


storage battery. This entire power supply system has 
been found practical and reliable. 

In the earlier sets the 6-volt filament battery was 
trickle charged by means of a motor generator set. 
This required that the motor generator set operate 
continuously. Considerable trouble was experienced 
in maintaining these motor generator sets in operating 
condition due to their continuous service. All of the 
trickle charging motor generator sets have now been re¬ 
placed with tungar chargers and the experience so far 
has been that these chargers require practically no 
maintenance. 

In addition to the 6-volt filament battery a small 24- 
cell, 48-volt battery, which is not shown on the diagram, 
is used to supply current for operating the various 
control relays in the set. This battery is trickle charged 
from the 125-volt station storage battery through a 
variable resistor. In the earlier sets the control relay 
supply was taken from the 6-volt battery used for the 
filaments. This low voltage is not satisfactory for 
relay work and considerable trouble has been experi¬ 
enced due to dirty or oxidized contacts offering a rela- 



Pia. 31 — SciiKMATic Diaokam of Fovb-Unit Powbk Sut>i'r.Y 
Setp or Type KCA-1 Puimaby Set 

tively high resistance to the 6-volt supply. Since the 
adoption of the 48-volt control battery this trouble has 
practically ceased and very little maintenance work is 
now required to keep the various relay contacts in good 
operating condition. 

The following general troubles have been experienced 
with the 4-unit motor generator sets, particularly the 
sets furnished with the earlier models of equipments: 
Oil from the bearings found its way on to the cqmmuta- 
tors, which combined with the carbon dust from the 
brushes and formed a high-resistance short circuit be¬ 
tween the commutator bars. These short .circuits 
between the bars were of such high resistance that they 
would probably not have any effect upon the satisfac¬ 
tory operation of a generator used for supplying power 
for commercial purposes. However, these short cir¬ 
cuits produced very noticeable fluctuations or ripples 
in the output of the generators, which seriously inter¬ 
fered with the quality of speech transmitted by the 
sets. This trouble has been practically overcome in the 
later sets by completely redesigning the generators for 
communication service. 
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Fig:. 32 shows schematically the various rectifiers used 
to supply the filaments, plates, grids, and control relas^ 
of the secondary t 3 rpe of set. The receiver filaments are 
suppliedfrom a 6-volt storage battery trickle charged by 
a half-wave tungar rectifier. The relay control circuits 
receive their supply from a 48-volt storage battery, 
which is trickle charged from the rectifier used to supply 
the receiver plates. In order to make this set indepen- 



Pia. 32 —Schematic Diagram op Rectifier Power Supply for 
Type KCA-100 Secondary Set 

dent of failure of the a-c. supply a 2-unit motor-alternator 
is provided. This machine ordinarily stands idle and 
only comesinto use automatically upon the failure of the 
a-c. supply. Its motor is supplied from the station 
storage battery and the alternator supplies the a-c. 
input to the set. One of these secondary sets has been 
in service for about one year at Rutland, Ohio, (refer¬ 
ence Number K-45) with very satisfactory results. 

Zoning and Intbbzoning 

Pig. 88 shows a diagram of the A. G. & E. portion of 
the 132-kv. system shown in Fig. 4. The diagram not 
only shows the 132-kv. transmission lines and the 
varioUslocationsof carrier-currentsets but also indicates 
how thQ various channels have been distributed. As 
will be seen from the diagram, nine channels are at 
present utilized (if Toledo is taken into account) on the 
A. G. & E. system. 

These channels are outlined in detail in Table I; 
the table is, however, more complete and covers the 
entire 132-kv. system. Thirteen channels are indicated 
in the table (Toledo not being shown), of which nine 
are used on the A. G. & E. 132-kv. system. 

An examination of Fig. 33 will show very distinctly 
that Lynchburg, for example, by the very nature of 
the geographic^ distance, can have little business 


with South Bend that could not be cleared up and better 
taken care of by some other point or somebody else in 
the system very much closer to Lynchburg. As a 
matter of fact. Switchback, which is one of the five 
principal dispatching points previously mentioned, is as 
far as Lynchburg ever needs to go. In fact, the system 
set-up is such that if Lynchbxrrg goes farther than 
Switchback, it becomes a positive nuisance and results 
in the cluttering up of the system with carrier to the 
detriment of the carrying on of other business. This is 
true of a system such as the one shown in Pig. 33, where 
there is some measure of co-ordination between a group 
of companies subsidiary to one parent company. 
Obviously this is more apt to be so where the companies 
are merely inter-connecting companies, with no other 
relationship except certain contract relationships be¬ 
tween them. 

All this was clearly indicated from the very beginning 
of application of carrier and as the system was ^tended, 
the necessity for it became absolutely imperative. 
As a result the groupmg indicated was worked out, 
taking into account such things as operating rdation- 
ships of the various points, location of dispatchers, 
location of interconnection points, amount of business 
transacted in a certain area, etc. It wrill be noted that 
three of the five principal dispatching points have two 
frequfflicies, and one of the points (Shelby) has actually 



Fig. 33—^Diagram Showing Carrier Channels on American 
Gas and Electric Co. 132-Kv. System 


two sets, since three channels are utilized at that 
station. Where two channels only were found neces¬ 
sary in a station, this was done by a so-called intOT- 
system attachment which consists of nothing more than 
a separate receiver' with an arrangement for auto¬ 
matically changing the frequen<^ of the transmitting 
system. 

No r^eatffl: stations have been found necessary or 
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have been employed in this entire system, it having been 
so arranged that practically every channel is a more or 
less self-contained area. What business has to be car¬ 
ried out between one channel and the next is carried out 
by relaying, but experience has indicated that this is 
used to a very small extent. 

Some of the zones, as is indicated, are quite close 
together. Since, in order to obtain all the channels, it 
was necessary to work on rather close frequency spacing 
(approximately 10 kilocycles) it is obvious that sharp¬ 
ness of timing is one of the prerequisites for the success¬ 
ful operation of a system such as outlined. The devel¬ 
opment of selectivity filters previously referred to, 
solved this problem and has resulted in a situation where 
no interference is experienced between one channel and 
the next. In other words, the system as set up from 
that standpoint has shown itself to be entirely success¬ 
ful. A point that ought to be noted in this connection 
where such a wide flung system is involved is that 
natural attenuation makes it possible to operate two 
frequencies very dose together in different portions of 
the system and yet have each one of tliem cover a 
channel of its own without any interference between 
them. For example, channel A covering the six sta¬ 
tions in Michigan and Wisconsin operates at approxi¬ 
mately 50 kilocycles without interfering in any way with 
channel H which operates around Philo at approxi¬ 
mately 46 kilocycles; there is no other barrier except 
distance between the two channels in question, both 
being connected on the same 132-kv. system. 

A unique use of a common frequency by two inde¬ 
pendent operating companies for inter-co mmuni cation 
has been carried out in the territory around Shelby and 
Canton. Here a frequency of 90 kilocycles is used as a 
common frequency between the system of the Ohio 
Power Company and that of the Ohio Public Service 
Company. The Ohio Power Compands stations at 
Canton and Shelby are enabled to conununicate with 
the Ohio Public Service Company's station at Massillon 
over the common inter-system channel between these 
three stations. 

Cost of Installations 

The cost of installations, of course, will not only vary 
with the type of sets employed but with the number and 
the voltage of the coupling points at a particular station 
and whether or not more than one frequency is em¬ 
ployed at that station. Up to the present time line 
coupling exdusively has been employed on our 132-kv. 
system. It is possible, of course, to reduce this cost 
considerably by going to bus coupling. However, on 
the basis of the coupling practise followed, which has 
been fully described, the average cost per terminal has 
been running in the neighborhood of $15,000.00. This 
includes all the overheads. The cost of the 30 taminals 
therefore represents an investment of approximately 
$450,000.00. 

These 30 points provide communication for a total of 


1340 linear miles of 132-kv. line. It is estimated that 
the cost of a single leased line to provide approximately 
equivalent communication would amount in rentals to 
approximately $72,500.00 per annum. 

Complete data on maintenance are not available over 
the system as a whole but on one portion of the system, 
where cost records were kept, the maintenance cost, 
including all the necessary personnel, of 18 sets in 1928, 
was approximately $9000.00 or $500.00 per year per set. 
Utilizing this unit figure, the maintenance for the 132- 
kv. system represents a total of $16,000.00 per annum. 
Allowing 15 per cent for fixed charges, the total cost of 
the carrier communication system is equal to $82,500.00 
per year, the difference between the two forms thus 
being a total of ,1)10,000.00 per year. Against this 
additional expense there is the following to be balanced: 

1. Quality. The quality obtained over the carrier 
system has in general been equal to and in many cases 
better than what would pass for good commercial tele¬ 
phone quality. It is generally equal to the quality 
obtained in an all-cable commercial system, and in the 
territory covered, it is practically impossible to obtain 
an all-cable line of any appreciable length. 

2. Reliability. The reliability of the carrier com¬ 
munication system has undoubtedly been superior to 
that of any other form of communication obtainable. 
This, however, will be discussed later. 

MAINI’ENANCB 

The extent of the maintenance I’equired has been 
discussed and some data with regard to maintenance 
have been given in the detailed analysis of the various 
phases of the equipment. In general, maintenance has 
been confined to routine inspection. Many matters 
that have given trouble considerably during a portion 
of the time covered have, through attention to that 
particular phase, been brought up to the point where 
they have been completely eliminated as a main source 
of trouble. Today, therefore, with the elimination of 
coupling, calling system, and similar troubles, only 
routine maintenance is necessary. 

The cost, as already indicated, is not available for the 
entire system but the experience gathered on a portion 
of the system indicates that it runs $600.00 per terminal 
per year. It is believed, however, that no small portion 
of this is attributable to expenditure involved in train¬ 
ing new personnel, etc., and that as time goes on, this 
figure can be cut from 20 to 80 per cent. 

Reliability 

The experience on our system has been that in many 
cases when contingencies develop that cause a break¬ 
down of supporting structures or of lines that provide 
commercial communication, the carrier system of com- 
mi^cation, depending upon the transmissionlineforthe 
guidance of high-frequency current, was still operative. 

T 3 ^ieal of the many cases experienced along this line 
are the following: 
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In June of 1929 important circuits of the private 
telephone system used for dispatching between the 
Stanton plant and the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
system went out during a storm and were out for a total 
of 19 hours and 48 minutes. The communication 
between Scranton (see Fig. 27) and other points of the 
Scranton electric system provided with private com¬ 
mercial telephone service was interrupted for periods 
ranging from three hours upwards. The carrier tele¬ 
phone system, however, functioned perfectly at Scran¬ 
ton during all this period. 

On June 30, 1929, a severe thunderstorm in Indiana 
resulted in loss of all private telephone communication 
used for local dispatching between Marion and Muncie, 
(see Pig. 4). During that period, however, as well as 
during other periods under similar conditions, continual 
communication by means of carrier was maintained 
between these two points and was the only form of 
communiaition. 

Again, on May 2,1929, a very severe sleet storm was 
experienced in the South Bend territory. A leased 
commercial circuit, the majority of which is in cable, 
was used in this territory for local dispatching between 
seven points on the local system. The phones on this 
leased circuit went out of service and remained out for 
periods from 44 to 73 hours. During this entire time 
carrier communication was maintained continuously 
between South Bend, Twin Branch, Fort Wayne, 
Marion, Mimcie, Lima, and Fostoria, excepting for a 
period of approximately 11 hours when carrier com¬ 
munication was not available between South Bend and 
Twin Branch while the lines between these two points 
were taken out of service and grounded for making 
repairs. During this storm, conductors of both circuits 
between South Bend and Twin Branch were broken and 
on the ground but regardless of this condition carrier 
communication was actually maintained between South 
Bend and all other stations on the channel until the 
circuits were actually grounded at both ends for making 
repairs. 

Prom a reliability standpoint we believe, therefore, 
that carrier, properly applied, installed, and maintained, 
provides over our system a continuity of service eco¬ 
nomically possible by no other means of communication. 

Traffic 

Table III gives the results of a traffic check made on a 
channel with 11 sets. Tunier and Switchback were the 
main dispatching points on this channel. From the 
data shown the following are obtained: 

(a) Total number of two-way conversations, 1016. 

(b) Average number of times channel was used per 
hour, 14.1. 

(c) Average duration of a conversation, 1 min., 
39 sec. 

(d) Percentage of time channel was in use, 38.5 per 
cent. 


TABLE III 

SHOWING BESULTS OP TBAPPIO COUNT OVER A SINGLE 
OHANNEIi OF 11 STATIONS. COUNT TAICEN OVER 9 WEEK 
DAYS DURING HOURS 8 TO 12 A, M. AND 1 TO 5 P. M. 


Stations 

Total 

calls 

placed 

or 

receivod 

Average 

times 

used 

per 

day 

Total 
in 
dm 
72 h 

1 time 

use 

•ing 

LOurs 

Average 
pei‘- 
centage 
of time 
in use 

Hours 

Min. 

Pliilo. 

58 

6.5 

1 

30 

2.3 

South Point. 

123 

13.6 

2 

53 

4.0 

Tumor. 

55(5 

61.8 

15 

14 

21.0 

Dogan. 

201 

22.3 

5 

20 

7.4 

Sprigg. 

91 

10.1 

2 

46 

3.8 

Switchback. 

459 

51.0 

12 

38 

17.5 

Saltvillo. 

24 

2.7 

0 

36 

,8 

Kingsport. 

81 

9.0 

2 

4 

2.7 

Glou Lyn. 

79 

8.8 

2 

4 

2.7 

Roanolco. 

216 

i 24.0 

6 

49 

’ 9.5 

Lynchburg. 

144 

16.0 

3 

46 

5.2 

Totals. 

^ 2032 

226.0 

55 

40 

76.9 


The transmission of meter readings and similar 
routine dispatching data from the controlled stations to 
the dispatching points can usually be done at off- 
peak periods. Scheduling of the use of the channel by 
the stations on it and the transmitting of record data 
at off-peak periods have been of great help in making one 
channel serve a large number of stations. The party 
line feature permits routine communication to proceed 
and enables any operator to break in whenever it is 
necessary to use the channel for more urgent matters. 
One advantage of a large channel as indicated in this 
territory is that the chief system operator may com¬ 
municate directly with all plants and important stations 
tmder his control. Regular communication is carried 
on between Turner station (ref. KL-49) and all other 
stations on the K and L channels. When the taaffic 
figures shown were obtained, Philo (ref. HK-32) and 
South Point (ref. K-46) were included in this chan¬ 
nel. By systematic scheduling it is believed that double 
the traffic shown here can be conveniently handled over 
a single channel. 

Safety 

Nine failures of coupling capacitors have occurred so 
far and in all these cases the protective Systran used 
between the power conductors and the equipment and 
opra'ators has functioned correctly and no damage or 
injury of any kind has occurred to equipment or 
operators. With the placing of all lead-in conductors 
underground the present extremely small hazard will be 
further reduced. The hazard is surely less than that 
existing in connection with the use of tel^hone cir¬ 
cuits strung on transmission lines or even of some 
commercial overhead circuits. The experience at 
Canton whrai the power conductors came in contact 
with the antenna coupling wires resulted in damage to 
equipment only. In all our carrier experience no case 
has ever occurred where injury to any person has re¬ 
sulted from failure of tiie equipment. 
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Portable Sets 

It is believed that the data cited indicate that the 
development and application of carrier to the higher 
voltage lin^ has now reached a high level. 



Pia. 34 —Gbnebaii Electhio Co. Type KCA-200 Booth Type 

Set 


more tap lines, transformers, loop circxiits, sectionalizing 
points, etc., are encountered than on the higher voltage 
lines, all of which tend to increase attenuation and make 
the system unstable. Also the points at which com¬ 
munication is required are much more numerous and 
many of the points are located in out of the way places 
difficult to get to for inspection and maintenance. 
Dependable power supplies such as station storage 
batteries are not available. 

Fig. 34 is an illustration of a booth type set desig¬ 
nated type KCA-200 recently developed by the General 
Electric Company for this work. It is built for either 
indoor or outdoor mounting and may be used with 
either dry cell batteries for intermittent service or with 
storage batteries for continuous use. It operates on the 
simplex, single-frequency, interphase principle, and is 
provided with selective signaling. A loud speaker may 
be connected for voice calling.’ 

Fig. 35 is a group of diagrams showing schematically 
the circuits for transmitting and receiving. Two tubes 
are used, operating as oscillator and modulator re¬ 
spectively for transmitting and detector and audio 
amplifier for receiving. The set has an output of 0.25 
watt. 

Fig. 36 is a photograph of a portable tsrpe set, de¬ 
signated type CC-5B, made by the General Electric 


TO COUPLING 



TO COUPLING 




TO COUPLING 



D. RECEIVING POSITION 


C. TRANSMITTING CALL POSITION. 

Fig. 35 —Schematic Circuit Diagrams op Booth Type Set 


Very little has so far been done, however, toward Company. It uses one dry cell tube for both oscillator 
applying carrier to the communication requirements of or detector, operating on the simplex, single-frequen(qr 
transmission networks operating with voltages of the principle, either interphase or phase-ground return, 
order of ’44, 33, and 22 kv. Here an entirely different Fig. 37 is a group of diagrams showing schematically 
problem is met. The lines are not built as strongly; the circuits for transmitting and receiving. 
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Fig. 38 shows schematically the installation of one of 
these sets at a sectionalizing point for patrol com¬ 
munication. Here the set is used with phase-ground 
return circuit. 

At present a trial installation is being made on a 
50-mile, 33-lcv. line from Ashland to Haldeman, Ky. of 
three t 3 T)e KCA-200 sets and two type CC-5B sets 



communication. Ten type KCA-200 sets are being 
installed initially. It is planned that these two experi- 



PlG. 38—SCHBMATIO DlAQBAM SHOWING PhASB, QkOTJND 
RbtUEN CotrPUNG, AND A PoRTABDB SbT 


Pig. 36 —General Electric Co. Type CC-6-B Portable Type 

Set 

located at sectionalizing points and communicating 
with a type KCA-100 terminal set at Ashland. 

Fig. 39 shows a t 3 T>ical pole type installation adopted 
for either type of set. 

Another experimental installation is being made on a 
portion of a 44-kv. transmission network of approxi¬ 
mately 300 line miles located around Cabin Creek, 




TO COUPLING 



West Virginia. This system covers very mountainous 
country. The dispatcidng and patrol conununication 
has heretofore been done over leased commercial cir¬ 
cuits practically all of which are open wire lines. 
Experience with Hie commercial circuits in this particu¬ 
lar territory has not been fully satisfactory and it is 
planned, therefore, to introduce carrier as a means of 



Pig.1139—Outdoor Installation foe Booth and Portable 

Sets 
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mental installations of small sets on low-voltage trans¬ 
mission networks will provide the experience for the 
development of carrier systems suitable for providing 
reliable, and economically justifiable communication 
over such lines for dispatching and patrolling communi¬ 
cation. It is also planned to do work towards applying 
carrier for communication between patrol points along 
the 132-kv. lines and the terminal stations at each end 
of the lines. Only low-power sets are required and the 
problem therefore reduces itself mainly to developing 
adequate and inexpensive coupling equipment. 

After more actual experience has been secured with 
carrier on low-voltage systems it is hoped that it will be 
possible to present this phase of carrier-current develop¬ 
ment before the Institute. 

Future Line op Development 

The experience obtained with the carrier system of 
communication described, it is believed definitely shows 
the vast amount of development work that has been 
done in the last decade in connection with carrier. 
Today, while it can be definitely stated that carrier 
has proved its indispensability as a tool in the operation 
of transmission systems, there are nevertheless certain 
phases of development that ought still to be carried 
furtiier if its usefulness is not to be restricted and its use 
hampered in the future. Among those definitely 
indicated are tlie following: 

1. It is believed that too large a percentage of the 
cost of an installation is at the present time still taken 
up by the coupling system. That the use of coupling 
capacitors will be continued in the future, there is every 
reason to believe at the present time, but it is not 
equally certain that the present form is the ultimate 
fom. Capacitors employing perhaps different design 
principles in order to allow an appreciable reduction in 
cost are needed. 

^ 2. Telet 3 ^ing. A large portion of the communicar 
tion of a transmission system of the type described can 
be handled by means of printing t 3 rpewriters giving a 
permanent record, utilizing the same coupling equip¬ 
ment and perhaps the same transmitting and receiving 
equipment. In many cases this ought to make possible 
a wider and more effective use of a given channel. 

3. Used on lower voltage circuits and portable use. 
Very little work has been done on the development of 
carrier for moderate voltage circuits such as 44,000 
volts and below, and particularly has very little work 
been done on the development of sets of moderate cost 
for this service. Included among these are portables 
and equipments of the same type. A very definite field 
is open here that would again offer communication on 
lower voltage lines of higher reliability than is obtain¬ 
able at the present time and certainly at no greater cost. 

4. Further work should be done in the direction of 
providing additional channels that will undoubtedly be 
needed in the future as systems expand. It is obvious 
that little more can be done in the direction of re¬ 


ducing the number of frequencies employed in a given 
channel so that the logical direction of development 
would be in the path of reducing the width of frequency 
band required per channel. It is possible that the 
development of the single-sideband carrier system will 
answer this purpose but the objection to it in its present 
form is its greater cost. A development that would 
obtain substantially the same results at much lower 
cost is very definitely needed. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the help in the 
preparation of this paper received from the opei-ating 
organizations of the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company and of the Ohio Power Company. 
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Discussion 

R. J* Wensleys Mr. Sporn makes a statement that there 
is no paper by a large system operator covering the system they 
have in use. He also omits mention of a paper presented by 
Woodcock and Robinson^ of the Alabama Power Company at 
the Atlanta meeting in October, 1928, in whicli they described the 
largo double-frequoncy carrier system now in operation on the 
Alabama Power Company System. It descjribes the satisfactory 
results obtained with higli-power double-frequency carrier 
telephone communication over a system of 2000 mi. of 110-kv. 
transmission lines. On that system there are four operating 
channels with a lower frequency of 27 Idlooyoles. ' They are 
having no interference trouble according to latest reports. 

The Indiana Electric Corporation has over 20 sets of the high- 
power two-frequency in operation on a much more compact but 
very intricate network over the state of Indiana. That com¬ 
pany is quite satisfied with double-frequency operation and finds 
no bar to successful load dispatching. 

We hold no particular brief for the double-frequency system. 
It would be quite as easy for us to build the single-frequency. 
It only moans adding a few more vacuum tubes to the tuned 
circuits. 

We are wondering as to the actual future of carrier equipment. 
Our own feeling i.s that wherever fully protected sheathed cable 
on high-grade pole construotion is available, leased wires through 
those cables probably offer the best means of system communi¬ 
cation. But as soon as you get out into the areas where cable is 

1. Carrier-Currmt and Superoisory Control on Alabama Power Corn- 
pang System, A. I. E. E. Quai’torly Tkanb., Vol. 48, Jan, 1920, p. 214. 


not available, the stronger construction of the xransmission sys¬ 
tem offers a more dependable means of communication than the 
much lighter built telephone long-distance circuits with the 
small wire and the light construction. 

One point in answer to Mr. Sporn’s requirement of a cheap 
means of coupling, we have developed a form of coupling capaci¬ 
tor which looks like a string of suspension insulators and requires 
no other construction than to Jiang the string on the tower. 

J. D. Rurbanks Wo liave a system of about ten or twelve 
stations on our lines, and most of it is General Electric equip¬ 
ment. We find that it gives us very satisfactory communica¬ 
tion, but there ai’e certain points concerning which I should like 
to ask Mr. Sporn to give his experience. 

We find that the conti’ol system used on single frequency on 
the voice circuits tends to impair the quality, while if you go to 
the double frequency system, you run into complications due to 
the fact that the transmission characteristics are not the same 
over different frequencies. It is rather difficult to find two bands 
which will be siiifieiently wide to carry sidebands as well as your 
carrier waves for those two frequencies. That is the difficulty 
we are up against. 

I was just wondering whetlier he had any trouble with the 
quality, in using a single-frequency system, due to the blocking 
action of his control tube. 

Furthermore, we find the selective ringing system is by no 
means always perfect, and I should like to loiow just what his 
experience has been. 

In general, I would say it is very satisfactory. We have had a 
number of heavy sleet storms, and that has been the only com- 
munioation available as a rule. The private lines are wiped out, 
and the open-wire Bell lines are not much better. 

As regards the coupling arrangement, we use ail the systems 
that he mentioned. We use the mica type and the cable type. 
Wo have one of the original oil capacitors, as a matter of fact 
the first one ever installed, at Niagara Falls. The oil capacitor is 
very satisfactory. We have had no trouble with it. Wo also 
have some of the Ohio Brass Company porcelain type which have 
been satisfactory to date. Those are newer. We found, how¬ 
ever, that in a good many eases the old coupling wire comes in 
very handy, and it is far less expensive than the other types. 
You can do by-passing, etc., much easier with it. 

* Alexander Nymans (by letter) It would be interesting to 
know what the experience has been with regard to the surge pro¬ 
tection introduced on account of the capacity connected between 
the transmission line and ground. As is well known, the surges 
and particularly, lightning surges, have ah extremely steep wave 
front, and it would be reasonable to expect, therefore, that a 
capacitor would absorb a considerable amount of the energy of 
this steep wave front, thus x'eduoing the shock on the other 
apparatus and in a way, acting as a lightning arrester. If such 
an installation has been present for any length of time, the opera¬ 
tors near this particular installation, should certainly be aware of 
the reduction of surge troubles at their stations, and it also seems 
possible that some of the break-downs on the capacitors are 
really duo to lightning surges, the condenser thus serving as a 
protector for the remaining apparatus and sustaining the damages 
which could have otherwise inflicted much more serious losses on 
other apparatus of the system. It is interesting to note that in 
the actual installation of the first mica condenser at Canton and 
Philo in 1925, these condensers have stood up continuously 
since that time without any trouble. 

With regard to carrying out impulse tests, especially on ap¬ 
paratus which would be later put into actual service, this is a 
very dangerous procedure, since a condenser subjected to the 
necessarily high strain of such impulse test, is likely to have incip¬ 
ient damages, not necessarily in- the dielectric producing the 
capacity but in impregnating materials or mounting parts such as 
bakelite rods or porcelain separators. A condenser weakened_^by 
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such test and later placed into service, would therefore be more 
likely to break down due to a subsequent surge. 

During recent years, considerable development work in new 
types of condensers has been carried out with the result that 
a type of coupling condenser has been developed which is con- 
sidereably cheaper than the present type of mica, cable, or porce¬ 
lain condensers, which has a higher impulse ratio of the order of 
10 to 12, and which permits placing a much larger capacity with¬ 
in the same space than the present type of condensers. 

Philip Sporns In answer to Mr. Wensley, I am sorry if we 
overlooked the paper of Messrs. Robinson and Woodcock. 
The article mentioned as item No. 35 in the Bibliography is, I 
think, on the same system; it is indicated as the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company. There is a reference, therefore, to 
that system although not to the particular paper. 

I believe there is no real difference between Mr. Wensley and us 
on the question as to whether a two-frequency system will or wiU 
not work all right. We set down as one of the fundamentals, 
ability to furnish a maximum number of channels on any one 
system. The idea that we started out with is that it is possible 
to have a large power system and a four-frequency carrier system 
that will work all right, but the question is: What will happen 
when the two channels that four frequencies wiU give aren't 
enough? 

Our stand in the matter—and we believe we have tested the 
curve a little further to the breakdown point than it has been 
tested in Alabama, perhaps—^is that the two-frequency system 
will work, but obviously as long as you have to have two fre¬ 
quencies there wiU come a time when you wiU be able to have 
only half the channels that a single-frequency system wiU give 
you. If you don't need so many channels, the two-frequency 
wiU be aU right. If you have to have all the channels you can 
get, obviously you are wasting possible channels. We have 
reached the point on our system where we can’t waste any chan¬ 
nels. We must have aU we can get. That is the point I made. 

There is also the question as to whether it is a fundamental 
requirement to have aU the people on a given channel come in at 
any time during the conversation. There is much difference of 
opinion on that. Our own operating people requested that we 


develop this. They couldn't operate safely unless everybody 
who had any business on the channel was able to come in on an 
emergency regardless of other conversations on his channel. 
We had two very bad spills as a result of not being jCble to do that 
with another carrier system that we described. If the electrical 
system is set up so that the load dispatcher is czar of the system 
and nobody else dare say anything, I imagine the other set is all 
right. Our own people don't work that way. 

As regards the field of application for carrier and cable, here, 
again, I think we are in entire agreement. Where the distances 
are short, and that is a point Mr. Wensley didn't mention, and 
where you have available cable service, I think you cannot justify 
carrier. Th^t does not happen to be the case on most high- 
tension overhead systems. There are many sections where there 
is no reliable telephone service available. 

Mr. Burbank brought up two or three questions, the first 
about quality. On the sets we have been able to get in the last 
two or three years the quality is comparable to very good Bell 
service, and better than a lot of Bell. 

The question of selective ringing that Mr. Burbank mentions 
was one of the weak t hing s in the system, and we think today 
probably is still open to improvement. We supplement the 
selective ringing by loud-speaker calling and find it very 
satisfactory. 

As regards the question raised by Mr. Nyman, there is no 
doubt that some of the failures of mica capacitors mentioned 
were due to lightning; that is exactly the point we made, that 
the mica capacitor is fundamentally unsuited to stand impulses 
as well as capacitors utilizing other material, as for example, 
oil-impregnated paper. It happened that the Canton capacitors 
stood up well but other capacitors of the same type which went 
into service much later failed after a very short time in service. 
Of course none of the capacitors which were used in the labora¬ 
tory were actually put into service later. As Mr. Nyman points 
out, it would be entirely unfair to the apparatus and besides 
would be a rather risky operation. The new capacitors which 
Mr. Nyman mentions as having an impulse ratio of 10 to 12, are 
unusually interesting, particularly if they actually meet the 
claim made for them. It will be interesting to find out for what 
type of impulse wave the impulse ratio of 10 to 12 is predicted. 
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Synopsis*—This paper describes extensive field tests made on the 
super-high-speed excitation equipment used with the S0,000-kv-a. 
synchronous condensers at the Plymouth Meeting Substation of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. Oscillograms and calculated 


curves showing the performance of the synchronous condensers with 
this equipment are included^ together with a discussion of the results 
obtained. 


T he speed and maximiim voltage characteristic of 
the excitation system, used on ssmchronous con¬ 
densers is of prime importance in determining the 
amount of corrective kv-a. which can be furnished by 
the condenser during a system disturbance. 

On the Conowingo Line at the Plymouth Meeting 
Substation there are installed three 30,000-k7-a. con¬ 
densers equipped with a supersystem of high-speed 
excitation and a method of control that is sufficiently 
novel to warrant a geieral description. 

To obtain the same corrective kv-a. with ordinary 
types of excitation, a much larger installation of con¬ 
denser capacity would be required. 

These machines are installed for the purpose of volt¬ 
age regulation of the ssretem and as an aid during tran¬ 
sient conditions. Since other articles have described 
the synchronous condensers, no description is given 
herein. 

Excitation for the main exciter field is furnished from 
a subexciter. The subexciter itself is of standard 
design and is a straight shunt-wound machine. The 
main exciter is of very special design. It has laminated 
poles and yoke, heavy series winding (which will be 
referred to later), and an armature ceiling voltage of 
approximately 1000. Also, it is provided with two 
shunt-field windings. 

The main shunt field is directly connected to the sub¬ 
exciter through a simple motor-operated rheostat which 
if properly set will give in general the propa* main ex- 
ci'^ volts to produce the desired kv-a. on the con¬ 
denser under steady conditions of load and voltage. 

At this time there will be little or no current in the 
second or regulating shunt field on which the regulator 
contacts operate. This of course is very desirable. 

This relating or auxiliary field itseh will not pro¬ 
duce an exceedingly high rate of rise of the exciter volt¬ 
age, but can take care of ordinary conditions of load 
and voltage that may come during normal operation. 
This range of the auxiliary field itself is somewhat 
unusual as it is capable of controlling the condenser 
from approximately 20,000-k7-a. lag to 60,000-kv-a. 
lead undM* all steady-state conditions, and if tiiere 
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were any requirement for it even tiiis range could be 
extended. 

The regulator is of tiie high-speed t 3 T)e equipped with 
a three-phase torque motor as the master voltage ele¬ 
ment, so as to provide proper response of the regulator 
on any type of disturbance. The relay contacts of this 
regulator are connected to the auxiliary field through an 
unbalanced resistance bridge so that a reversal of the 
auxiliary field can be obtained, depending on the ratio of 
time opened to time closed of these relay contacts. 
This regulator controls the line voltage under normal 
conditions because of its ability to vary the condenser 
kv-a. through the above mentioned range. 

However, for transient conditions, resulting from line- 
to-ground, double-line-to-groimd, or tliree-phase faults 
when the average line voltage is depressed five per cent 
or more, the main shunt field is brought into play by 
means of a second master voltage rday which operates 
a high-speed contactor, opening the regulating field 
and cutting out the resistance in series with the main 
shimt-field winding. When this resistance is cut out 
of the main field, a rate of rise of approximately 7000 
volts per sec. is obtained on the main exciter. This 
resistance is not cut-in again until the line voltage is 
restored or until the kv-a. per condenser has reached 
approximately 60,000. 

At this time a current relay in the main condenser 
field operates at a value corresponding to this ma ximum 
kv-a., which again inserts the resistance in the main 
exciter field, the auxiliary field being closed simultane¬ 
ously with the insertion of this resistance. This transi¬ 
tion between the two shunt fields is very smooth and 
does not produce fiuctuations to any extent in the main 
exciter voltage, or any fluctuations in the kv-a. on the 
main unit, as the transformer action between these 
fields tends to keep the flux constant. As the main 
field tends to collapse, it induces substantially a corre¬ 
sponding increase in ampere-turns in the auxiliary field 
sufficient to maintain the original flux produced by the 
TYiftiTi fidd. After this change the r^ulator again 
operates upon the auxiliary field dther to maintain 
voltage or a maximum kv-a. 

At a time when conditions return to normal, the regu¬ 
lator rapidly backs the exciter voltage down from its 
original high value to the value required to give the 
proper voltage on the system bus. This rapidity of die- 
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down is due to the auxiliary shunt field at this time 
receiving a reversed voltage, which in turn accelerates 
the decay of the main exciter. This scheme of con¬ 
nections is shown in Fig. 1. 

Discussion op Curves and Calculations 
The benefit derived from super^citation in regard to 
increased condenser capacity can best be imderstood by 
considering a specific example. 



Fia. 1 —Hiqh-Spbbd Excitation Scheme fob Synohbonous 
CoNDBNBEB 



The diagram of system connections is shown in Fig. 2; 
schematic diagram of system in Fig. 3. 

Consider Siegfried, Conowingo, and Westmoreland 
interconnected, Siegfried floating on the line, and 
Conowingo feeding 150,000 kv-a. to Westmoreland. 
If a two-conductor-to-ground fault occurs at F on the 
Siegfried bus and two condensers are operating at 
Plymouth Meeting at 10,000 kv-a. leading, giving a 
total of 20,000 kv-a., there will be an instantaneous rise 


to 43,000Xleading kv-a. from the Plymouth Meeting 
condensers at the moment of fault. 

After the fault has been applied, the condenser kv-a. 
will continue to rise as determined by the sup«*excita- 



Pio. 3 —Schematic Diagram of System upon Which 
Calculations Webb Babe» 

Tlio fault F on Siogfriod bus rasiiits lii a docrouso in iiositlve phaso 
soquence voltage at the terminals of tho condensers of 30 per coiit and an 
Increase in positive phaso sequence condenser current of 208 per cent. 

Oonowingo assumed to be furnishing 150.000 kv-a. to Westmoreland 

tion system from the above-mentioned initial value of 
43,000 kv-a. to approximately 150,000 kv-a. in 0.5 sec. 
This is shown graphically in Kg. 4. 

Prom Pig. 5 it is seen that two condensers with 
standard excitation are, at the fiist instant, equal in cor¬ 
rective effect to two condensers with superexcitation, 
but at the end of one-half second, approximately ten 
condensers with standard excitation are required to 
give corrective effect equivalent to two condensers with 
superexcitation. 

Before the fault occurs it is assumed that the con¬ 
denser bus voltage is being held at its proper value by 
the 20,000 kv-a. delivered by the two connected con¬ 
densers. In order to deliver this same initial kv-a. 
with a larger number of condensers with ordinary exci¬ 
tation, the excitation on each condenser would neces- 



PiG. 4—Graph Showing Rise of Conbbnber Kv-a. after 
Two-Conductor-to-Ground Fault 

sarily be less than that of either one of the two units 
with superexcitation. 

Referring to Fig. 5, the integrated kv-a. or kv-a. 
seconds shown, could be furnished by approximately 
five and one-half condensers with standard excitation 
at the end of 0.5 sec., but the maximum instantaneous 
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kv-a. at the end of 0.5 sec. with two condensers having 
superexcitation is approximately equal to ten condens¬ 
ers with ordinary excitation. 

Requirements 

It was required of the condenser that it be capable of 
operating at 10,700 kv-a. lag up to 65,000-kv-a. lead; 
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Fig. 5—Ctjbvb Showing Nhmbbk of Condenshhs Needed 
WITH Standard Excitation to Give Same Cobbeotion as 
Two Condensers with Supebbxcitation 


system to reaching 65,000-kv-a. lead to be not more 
than 30 cycles on the basis of 60-cycle time, the exciter 
voltage to be not more than 900-volts ceiling. 

These requirements meant that the voltage regulator 
must operate over a range of from about zero volts to 
900 volts. 

This condition will be appreciated when it is remran- 
bered that the usual voltage regulator is required to 
operate over a range of from 70 to 140 volts or a range 
of 1 to 2. 

In case of a short circuit on a line, it is possible for the 
voltage of one-phase to be higher than before the short 
circuit occurred and for this reason, the voltage-regula¬ 
tor element and the element for applying the super¬ 
excitation each consists of a three-phase torque 
motor. 

To insure the high-speed feature being applied inde¬ 
pendently of the regulating equipment used for normal 
conditions, and to have it come in with the least amount 
of time delay after the occurrence of a fault and to 
adjust the voltage at which it would be applied inde¬ 
pendently of other conditions, a separate torque 



Pig. 6—Oscillograph Records of High-Speed Excitation Tests 



Pig. 7—Oscillograms of Test on Condenser Having High- 
Speed Excitation 

also with the condenser carrying 10,000 kv-a. lead ini¬ 
tially, the time from the occurrence of a fault on the 


Pig. 8—Oscillograms of High-Speed Excitation Test 

motor was used for the purpose of applying the high¬ 
speed excitation in addition to the torque motor operat¬ 
ing as a normal voltage regulator. 
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Tests 

The kv-a. taken by a condenser for a given field 
current depends upon the voltage at the condenser 
tominals. It was impossible to hold constant voltage 
when suddenly increasing from 10,000 kv-a. to 56,000 
kv-a. Owing to ttie reactance of the transformer bank, 
to the tertiary winding of which the condenser is 
connected. 

In testing, llierefore, to determine the time to in¬ 
crease from 10,000 kv-a. to 56,000 kv-a., the starting 
point was taken as the field current to produce 10,000 
kv-a.,at rated voltage 18,800 volts; and at the starting 
point, the voltage was reduced by having lagging kv-a. 
on another condenser to try to readb 13,800 volts when 
the kv-a. reached 55,000 on ,the condenser imder 
test. 

In other words, the time is that required to build up 
the fidd current of the condenser, as the a-e. amperes 
depend on t^e condenser field flux, and tests showed 
that there was practically no time delay between field 
amperes and a-c. amperes and consequently field 
flux. 

Referring to Fig. 6, the torque motor resistance 
is the voltage across a resistance inserted in the torque 
motor circuit to reduce the voltage applied to the torque 
motor to correspond to a short circuit on the system. 

When the syst«n voltage dropped as indicated by 
the voltage across this resistance, it will be noted that 
within a cycle, the torque motor contact closed, apply¬ 
ing voltage to the coil of the high-speed contactor. 

The instant when the high-speed contactor closed is 
indicated by the point when the exciter main field cur¬ 
rent starts to increase. 

Following the short-circuiting of the res^tance in the 
exciter main field by the high-speed contactor, the field 
current of the main exciter rapidly increase, building 
up the exciter voltage to liie desired value, approxi¬ 
mately 900 volts, as shown in Fig. 7. After this the 
exciter voltage held practically constant because of the 
combined effect of lowering the pilot exciter voltage by 
omitting its series field and by the action of the series 
field of the main exdter. This is also shown in 
Fig. 8. 

With the adjustments used, the kv-a. of the con¬ 
denser built up to about 73,000, or well beyond the 
66,000 kv-a. agreed upon. 

Summarizing th^ tests, the time required to reach 


the required kv-a. is approximately 25 cycles on a 60- 
cycle basis, though in actual practise the required kv-a. 
would be reached much earlier because of an instan¬ 
taneous increase of kv-a. through a reduction in terminal 
voltage resulting from a short circuit on the line, to 
which is added the subsequent increase due to the high¬ 
speed excitation. Additional benefit in regard to rate 
of rise is obtained from a very heavy soies field on the 
main excitm* which tends to raise the excitm* voltage due 
to the transient increase in the condenser field current, 
raising the exciter voltage before any of the automatic 
equipment installed for this pmpose comes into play. 


Discussion 

J. H. Ashbau^h: It is unforttinate that the author did not 
show a diagram of the regulator itself, but we assume it is of the 
vibrating type. This being the case, the current in the auxiliary 
field which is handled on the vibrating regulator contacts must 
vary over quite a range in order to take the main machine from 
20,000 kv-a. to 60,000 kv-a. lead. Probably a follow-up arrange¬ 
ment has been provided on the motor-operated rheostat in order 
to keep the current at a small value in the auxiliary field. 

We have been using an arrangement somewhat similar to this 
in paper mills and steel mills, and have found it to be quite satis¬ 
factory. In some cases we used a booster in place of the auxiliary 
field, and then a wheatstone bridge on the field of the booster. 
These have been worked out for both the vibrating and the 
carbon-pile type of regulators. We have also used this wheat- 
stone bridge arrangement with the exciter rheostatic regulator, 
working directly on the main field of the main exciter. 

The authors state that this regulator operates over quite a 
wide range in voltage from 0 to 900, whereas the usual voltage 
regulator is limited in a range of from 70 to 140 volts or 1 to 2. 
I don’t feel they mean quite this, as we have had broad-range 
regulators on the market for years in which the range was limited 
only by the exciter itseK and not by the regulator. These un¬ 
limited range regulators are available in both vibrating and 
exciter rheostatic type, in fact, any regulator which does not 
obtain its power from the exciter is not limited in range over 
which it must work. 

P. J. Walton: Replying to the discussion by Mr. Ashbaugh, 
the regulator is of the vibrating type, as indicated by the regu¬ 
lator contacts in Fig. 1 of the paper. As to the range in the 
current in the auxiliary field, it so happens that the fixed excita¬ 
tion in the main field plus positive excitation in the auxiliary field 
is sufficient for 60,000 kv-a. lead, whereas the fixed excitation in 
the main field less negative excitation in the auxiliary field of the 
same value is sufficient for 20,000 kv-a. lag. There is no follow¬ 
up on the motor-operated rheostat. 

As to the wide range in voltage, the main exciter actually 
operates over a range from a negative voltage instead of zero 
voltage, and after super-speed excitation has been applied, the 
control is taken over by the regulator at a time when the exciter 
voltage is 900 volts, although this voltage is rapidly decreased 
after the voltage regulator takes control. 



Polyphase Induction Motors 

A Labor Saving Method of Calculating Performance from 
Previously Determined Constants 

BY W. J. BRANSON* 
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Synopaia.—This paper presents a method of calcidating poly¬ 
phase induction motor performance which eliminates a large amount 
of detail work without making use of approximations which sacrifice 
accuracy. In any rigorous system for calculating induction motor 
performance, the determination of the relation between input and 
current values makes the greater part of the work. 

By the procedure here presented, the relation of watts to amperes 
for aU cases likely to be encountered in ordinary design work may be 
accurately calculated once for all and recorded in a set of curves. 
When making practiced calculations tedious detail work may be 


eliminated by taking the necessary values from the curves, in much 
the same way that sines are taken from sine tables. 

The calculation begins with the torque, from which the corre¬ 
sponding secondary input is obtained by a simple formula. Then, 
by reference to the appropriate curves and a few simple slide rule 
operations, the primary and secondary currents are determined. 
With the secondary input and the current values known, the com¬ 
pletion of the calculation requires nothing more than a few operations 
of simple arithmetic. The entire process for one load point may be 
completed in from five to seven minutes. 


I. Introduction 

HE methods most frequently used in calculating 
the performance of pol 3 T)hase induction motors 
are: 

(1) The Steinmetz analytical equations based on 
the “exact equivalent circuit.” 

(2) The various forms of the drele diagram. 

With the exception of a slightly unscientific treatment 

of core losses, the Steinmetz equations are rigorously 
correct mathematical processes, but they require a 
large amount of detail work. Using ordinary facilities, 
the time required to calculate the output, revolutions 
per minute, efficiency, power factor, etc., for a single 
load point is usually about 40 or 45 minutes. 

If properly constructed, the circle diagram also con- 
stitu^ a rigorous mathematical process, but the forms 
commonly used and presented in text books are based on 
approximations which sacrifice accuracy while still 
requiring a very objectionable amount of labor. 

II. General Character op the Process 

This paper presents a method of procedure by which 
it is possible to complete an accurate performance calcu¬ 
lation in from 5 to 7 minutes,—^that is, in about one- 
sixth of the time required by the Steinmetz equations. 
The processes which eliminate so much detail work 
are somewhat analogous to the use of tables of trigono¬ 
metric functions. If trigonometric tables did not 
exist, the easiest way to obtain the sine of an angle 
would be to construct an appropriate triangle and divide 
the side opposite the angle by the hypoteniise. Any¬ 
one who had occasion to do this frequently, however, 
would naturally discover that by constructing, once for 
all, a series of triangles, he could draw a curve from 
which the sine of any angle might be read directly. 

1. Designing Engineer, Bobbins & Myers Inc., Spring- 
field, OMo. 
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In a similar manner, it is possible to make curves 
showing any desired geometrical relations of the circle 
diagram, corresponding to all possible combinations 
of motor constants; and, with properly constructed 
curves of this character available, a performance calcu¬ 
lation for an ordinary pol 3 T>hase motor requires no 
detail work beyond reading the necessary values from 
the curves and carrying out a few simple arithmetical 
operations. 

III. Mathematical Basis Compared with That op 
the Steinmetz Equations 
• Although the mathematical processes used in pre¬ 
paring these curves are based on the circle diagram, 
they are exactly equivalrait to the Steinmetz analytical 


t! X, X fi 



Fio. 1 —The “Exact Equivalent Circuit” 


equations except in one point, the treatment of core 
losses. 

In the “exact equivalent” diagram (Pig. 1) the core 
loss is represented by a copper loss in a fictitious resis¬ 
tance unit, Tf. The location of this resistance in paral¬ 
lel with the exciting reactance, X„, makes the core loss 
vary with the flux which crosses the air gap and conse¬ 
quently fail off as the load increases. For the ordinary 
transformer, this arrangement is probably as accurate 
as any that could be suggested. In the case of the 
induction motor, however, conditions are somewhat 
different. As the load increases, the core loss falls off 
slightly in the stator but at the same time increases in 
the rotor. Alexander Heyland suggested more than 
thirty years ago that the increase of rotor core loss 
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should be assumed to be equal to and to offset the 
decrease in stator core loss, making the total constant 
at all loads; and this assumption, which underlies all 
forms of the circle diagram, has been approved explicitly 
or tacitly by nearly all writers on the induction motor. 

This rather small difference in the treatment of core 
loss has been explained at some length because it intro¬ 
duces the only discrepancy in results between the sys¬ 
tem presented in this paper and the Steinmetz system 
which is given in text books and extensively used in 
practical work. 

IV. COMPARA,TIVB CALCULATIONS 
If the core loss be made equal to zero, that is, 
eliminated, the two systems will give absolutely 
identical results provided all the arithmetical work is 
correct. This is illustrated by the parallel columns 
below in which aritlimetical errors have been avoided 
by the use of a calculating machine. 

CALCULATIONS 
Pkom Equivalent Constants 


By the Process Presented in By the Steinmetz System 
t his Paper 


. Data 

Data 

E = 1000 

E « 1000 

Xso’ = 10 

Xi “ 4.09526 

Xo' « 100 

Xi = 6.29199 

Kp « 0.959047 

Xw ^ 95.9047 

r, =3 

ri « 3 

r* =4 

ra =4 

Synchronous rev, por min. 

Synchronous rev. per min. 

1000 

« 1000 

Core loss — 0 

Core loss = 0 

Performance 

Performance 

Output horsepower = 51.4619 

Output horsepower « 51.4619 

Primary amperes - 18.7178 

Primary amperes = 18.7178 

Torque ft. lb. = 290.137 

Torque ft. lb. - 290.137 

Rev. per min. = 932.846 

Rev. per rain. = 932.846 


Efficiency = 0.866459 Efficiency ~ 0.866459 

Power factor = 0.789043 Power factor — 0.789043 


A comparison of the constant? listed under the word 
“data” in the right and left hand columns will show 
that the reactances are different both as to symbols 
and numerical values. The use of different reactances 
is a result of the fact that the two systems of calculation 
are based on different methods of analysis, but all of 
the various reactance values have definite mathematical 
relations which will be explained below. 

V. The Transformer 

Fig. 2 shows a transformer with magnetizing and 
leakage characteristics similar to those of an induction 
motor. The broken lines represent flux paths. 

(P„ = Permeance of the path through both coils 
(?h - Permeance of the primary leakage path 
(Pl" = Permeance of the secondary leakage path. 


The most important of the fundamental constants 
which determine the performance of a transformer or 
an induction motor may be expressed as ratios between 
the permeance values. 

(P.« 

The primary flux factor Kp - -r—. „ , 


The secondary flux factor K, 


fl’m + (Pi" 


VI. Reactance 

The reactance of a transformer represents the ratio 



Pio. 2 —^Thb PiiVX Paths of a TnANSFOBMBn with an Air- 
Gap AND LAnam Maonbtic Lbakaob 


of inductive drop to amperes, just as resistance repre¬ 
sents the ratio of resistance drop to amperes. In a 
circuit containing only resistance, the current 



while in a circuit which has reactance without resistance, 



Since the induced e. m. f. 

E = 2TfN‘10-^(Pl 

we may derive the fundamental equation for reactance 
as follows: 


2 7r/NnO-'> (Pi 
I - ^ 

and 

X = 2 7r/V*10-« X (P 

It is convenient and helpful to think of this expres¬ 
sion for reactance as made up of the two main factors 
which are separated by a multiplication sign. The 
combination of ssnmbols on the left, 2ir fN^10~\ 
will be found in exactly the same form in all of the seven 
equations which appear in the two lists below, while 
the characters which stand for permeance take a special 
form in each equation and determine the significance 
of the various reactances. 
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A comparison of the permeance values in the first 
list of equations with those which appear in the second 
list will show that the reactances are of two funda¬ 
mentally different types. Each equivalent circuit 
reactance represents the effect of only a portion of 
the total flux which passes through the winding and, 
therefore, is only a component of the total reactance. 
On the other hand, each of the reactance values which 
make up the second list and are used in the system 
presented in this paper represents the effect of all the 
flux and constitutes the total reactance of the winding 
for the particular condition specified. 

Equivalent Circuit Reactances, 

Reactance of the primary winding due to the primary 
leakage flux 

Xi = 2 irf 10 “* (Pl' 

Reactance of the secondary winding due to the 
secondary leakage flux 

Xt =2 nfm 10-* (Pl" 

Reactance of the primary winding due to the flux 
which passes through both coils. 

= 2 irfN^ 10-» (P„ 

Reactance Values Used in This Paper. 

Reactance of primary with secondary open. 

Xo' = 2 it/AT* 10-8 ((p„ + 

Reactance of secondary with primary open. 

X/ = 2 nfm 10-8 

Reactance of primary with secondary short circuited. 

X.c' = 2 irfN^ 10-8 ((p^/ + K.) 

Reactance of secondary with primary short circuited. 

X,/ = 2 10-8 Kp) 

In practical work it is usually assumed tiiat (Pl' = (Pl' 
and consequently that 

Kp =K, 

xj = x: = Xo 

X,' = XJ = X 

A series of diagrams showing the flux paths corre¬ 
sponding to all of the reactance values listed above will 
be found in Pigs. 3 to 9. 

From the permeance values, it may easily be demon¬ 
strated that 


Xo' = 


X/ = 


Kp 

X^ 

K. 


Xi — Xae 




1-Kp 

1-KpK. 

1-K, 

l-KpK, 


Xoc — •('1 “I" ^2 K.0 


X,/ = X2 + Xi Kp 


_ . KpH-K.) 

~ K. (1 - Kp K,) 

Xo. = Xo'Kp ^ Xo" Ko 


VII. Circle Diagram 

The development of a mathematically exact form of 
the circle diagram may be traced through Figs. 10,11, 
•12, and 13. These figures are so constructed and 
arranged as to show successively the effects of the vari¬ 
ous constants. In Figs. 10 and 11 the motor is assumed 
to have reactance without resistance or iron loss. Pig. 
12 shows the modifying effects of secondary resistance 
while Pig. 13 shows the modifying effects of primary 
resistance and core losses. 

Fig. 14 is a practical working diagram and is similar 
to the upper right hand portion of Fig. 13 except that 
the primary resistance drop is represented by an exten¬ 
sion of the current vector instead of a separate parallel 
line. The complete procedure for making calculations 
by this diagram is given on the work sheet shown in 
Fig. 16. 

This work sheet is introduced to show how the circle 
(iiagram may be used in a correct form for practical 
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Flos. 3-6 —Rbacancb VaiiVds Used in the Steinmbtz System 


calculations and also to illustrate the general method 
of procedure which underlies the mutdi eaaer process 
explained in the next section. 

The only measurements taken from the du^am 
ara 0 T, M T, T R, and Z E from which we obtain 


Secondary input 


TRxSiXE X 



and the corresponding values of 

Primary amperes <= 0 T X Si X 


OE 

ZE 


and 

OE 

Secondary amperes = M T X Si X ^ ^ 

When these quantities are known, the completion of 
the calculation requires only a few operations of simple 
arithmetic. 

Input = Secondary input + primary copper 

losses + core loss. 
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Output = Secondary input—(Secondary copper 

loss + F&W loss) 

R. P. M. = Synchronous rev. per min. 

Secondary input—Secondary copper loss 
Secondary input 

. Output 

Efficiency = ___ 


Power factor 


Input 

Apparent input 


VIII. The Basis of the Curve Method 
The outline given below shows a simple and straight 
forward procedure for the calculation of polyphase 
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Pigs. 6-9—^Rbactancb Vaitihis Ushd in thb Ststbm Pbbsbntbd 
IN This Papbb 


induction motor performance without the circle dia¬ 
gram. This process, or sometibting equivalent, would 
probably be used by all designers if suitable equations 
were available for the third and fourth steps. 

5252 

(1) Torque = H P (Using test or esti- 

mated value of rev. per min.) 

(2) Secondary input = 

Synchronous rev, per min. 

Torque 7.04 

(8) Primary amperes = Secondary input X (No con¬ 
venient expression available) 

(4) Secondary amperes = Secondary input X (No 

convenient expression available) 

(6) Secondary copper loss = (Secondary amperes)* 

X rs X phases 


(6) Secondary output = Secondary input—Secondary 

copper loss 

(7) Output = Secondary output —F and W loss 

_ Secondary output 

(8) Rev. per min. = Secondary inpnt 

X syndironous rev. per min. 

(9) Primary copper loss = (Primary amperes)* 

X ri X phases 
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Pigs. 10-13—^Dbvbi.opmbnt of thb Cinci.H Diagram 


(10) Input = Secondary input + primary copper loss 

H- iron loss 


(11) Efficiency = 


Output 

Input 


(12) Power factor primary amperes X E X phases 

Starting with the horsepower for which a calculation 
is desired, the first step gives the torque while the 
second gives the input to the rotor. The next quanti¬ 
ties wanted are the primary and secondary amperes; 
but the equations which might be written for these 
steps would be so daborate and complicated as to in¬ 
volve many times more work than all the other steps in 
the calculation combined. 

This directs attention to the fact that in any rigorous 
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method of calculating polsrphase induction motor per¬ 
formance, after the constants are known, the determina¬ 
tion of the current values which correspond to any 



Pia. 14 —The CmciiB Diagram fob Praoticai. Work 

specified input makes nearly all of the work. In the 
Circle Diagram processes, these relations are deter¬ 
mined graphically, while in the Steinmetz System the 
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secondary amperes are obtained with a negligible 
amount of labor by reference to two sets of curves, 
reduced examples of which are shown in Figs. 16 and 
17.® One set, known as the ab euives, is used for 
primary amperes, while the other set known as the a e 
curves, is used for secondary amperes. The values 
which the curves represent are geometrical relations 
from the circle diagram shown in Fig. 14, and are 
mathematical quantities of the same general character 
as sines or cosines. On both sets of curves the abscissa 
is marked a, while the ordinates are marked b on 
the curves for primary amperes and c on the curves 
for secondary amperes. In terms of the lines on the 
diagram, in fig. 14, 

TR / 0 £ 7 \* , . . . 

a = Q ' f jj ' ^ \'z^' represenia secondary input 




Fig. 16—^Bxampmib of a 6 Oubtbs 

TUe most satisfactory scale Is 0.02 per in. for ordinates and abscissas 
See Fig. 17a 




h = 


OT 0 E ^ ^ . 

Qi jg ' X g and represents primary amperes 


MT 0 E , 

c = /->/ rr X ms aJid represents secondary 
0 HXK, Z E 

while in tmns of the motor values. 


Secondary input 
® “ {EyX) X phases 


E 

b X “jP = primary amperes 


Pig. 15—Wobkshbbt fob Caloviiating Pbefobmancb bt 
C iBOia Diagram 

results are obtained by lengthy analytical equations. 

In the system which this paper describes these tedious 
and lengthy processes are eliminated. The primary and 


c X -= secondary amperes 


2. The author expects to make available in the near future 
two ful Isets of curves which cover about 100 pages. 
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In a pr^tical calculation, we complete the first and individual curve relates to a particular set of constants, 
second items of the procedure outlined above and such as 

then obtain Kt = 0.92 

Secondary input ri 


a = 


(E^/X) phases 

Next using a as abscissa we read 6 and c from the 
appropriate curves and as stated above 

E 


FeX 


= 0.3 


= 0.006 


h X 


primary amperes 


E^ X phases 
The various curves on one sheet relate to different 


E 

cx-Y 


= secondary amperes 


IX. Description op the Curve Sheets 

In preparing the o 6 and a e curves, we take advantage 
of the fact that the geometrical construction of the circle 
diagram is detamined by three constants. 

If the voltage and current scales are so chosen as to 



Fia, 17 —^Examples of a c Cttbvbs 


See Fig. 17a 




Fig. 17a—^Method of Arranging Curves on Cross-Section 

Sheets 

The most satisfactory scale for the a b a c curves is 0.02 per in. for 
both abscissas and ordinates If the common 7-in. by 10-in. cross-section 
paper is used each group of a 5 curves may be plotted on four sheets as 
shown above and each group of a c curves may be plotted on two sheets 
as shown 


v^ues of Kr but to the same values of the other con¬ 
stants, while each sheet rdates to a different value 
of ri/X. 

To make the system logically complete it would be 
necessary to go a step further and make a separate set 
of curve sheets for each of a series of values of the third 


constant 


F,X 

E^ X phases* 


Such elaboration, however, is 


not necessary. The core loss affects the primary 
amperes to oidy a slight extent and as high a degree of 
accuracy as it is possible to utilize in slide rule work 
may be obtained by using for all the curves a Tviftan 


make the lines 0 E and O' H (Pig. 14) of equal length, 
the only relations involved in the construction are 

MH X.-X „ 


OZ _ fi 
OT ~ X 

O' 0 _ Core loss 

O' H ~ (E^/X) phas^ 

The general scheme of the a, b curves is illustrated by 
Fig. 16. All of the curves give the values of b 
corresponding to the variations in the value of a over 
as wide a range as practical work requires. Each 


value of phases making an approximate 

compensating correction when the actual value differs 
appreciably from that on which the curves are based. 
Therefore all the a 6 curves are based on the assump- 

F.X 

tion that y. = 0.005 and the correction con- 

fflsts in adding algebraically to the value of a which 
is used as abscissa for the ct b curve the quantity 

( ^rx phases 

When this correction has been applied, the discrep- 
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ancy in the primary ampere figures will not often 
exceed one-tenth of one per cent. 

FeX 

Since 7^2 y effect on the secondary 


amperes, it does not have to be considered in connection 
witii the oc curves, which are plotted as illustrated 
by Fig. 17. The difference between the methods of 



Pig. 18— An a b Cgbve, Showing the Maximum Value of a 


plotting the two sets of curves is simply a matter of 
convenience. If the a-c. curves were plotted like the 
o 6 , the lines would be too close together. 

X. Method op Calculating Values for the 

Curves 

In preparing the a b and a c curves, it is possible to 
save labor as well as to secure greater accuracy by 



Pig. 19—Illustrating Curves for Determination of 
Maximum Torque 


deriving the values analytically instead of graphically. 
The equations and work sheets for two different 
methods will be found in the Appendix. 

XL Maximum Torque 

All of the a b curves, if completely drawn, have the 
general shape illustrated by Fig. *18. In other words, 
the value of a, which represents torque, goes up to 
a maximum and then falls off. This suggests a con¬ 
venient method of calculating the maximum torque. 

It is only necessary to find the maximum value of 
a on each a b curve and plot the results as illustrated 
in Fig. 19. Then the maximum torque 


„ . , ^ X 7.04 X phases 

Tmaxmium = a (maxim>mi) X ^x 8 yneIm>nomr.p.m. 

Maximum torque curves of this character have not 
actually beai made up to the presrait time. 

XII, Practical Procedure by the Curve Method 
Full directions for making performance calculations 
from known constants will be found on the work sheet. 
Fig. 20. 

A desirable feature of this system lies in the fact that 
the output which a calculation will give is known in 
advance with a high degree of accuracy. Consequently 
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Pig. 20—^Worksheet for Calculating Performance by 
Use of a b and o c Curve Sheets Shown in Pigs. 16 and 17 


when the efficiency, power factor, etc., for rated load 
are wanted, it is not necessary to go through the calcu¬ 
lation two or three times in order to obtain figures for 
the correct output. This is due to the fact that the 
calculation begins with the torque which can be deter¬ 
mined precisely for any specified load when the speed 
is known. For example, in the illustrative calculation 
given on the work sheet, the speed obtained by test 
is 932 rev. per min. Therefore, the torque for 60 hp. is 


50 X 5252 
932 


282 ft. lb. 


and starting with 282 ft. lb. in line 27, we obtain in 
line 41 an output of exactly 50 hp. 

When it is necessary to estimate the speed, the error 
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in the assumed full load torque and consequently the 
discrepancy between the calculated output and the 
rated horsepower will be the same in percentage as the 
m’or which is made in estimating the speed. From an 
inspection of the motor constants it is usually possible 
to estimate the full load speed without an error of more 
than about per cent. Therefore, without knowing 
the test value of rev. per min. we could have made the 
output come within H per cent of the rated horsepower, 
that is between 49.76 hp. and 60.25 hp. 

This result should be compared with the wide dis- 


r 




Figs. 21-22—C 1 RCL 12 Diagkams to iLLtrsTRATE thk Analytical 
Derivation of ah and ac Curves, First Method 


crepandes which occur with the Steimnetz system, in 
which just as in the procedure presented above, the 
first step is an estimate of the full load rev. per min. 
In the Steimnetz procedure the estimated speed is 
used to determine not the torque but the slip. 

The calculation begins with the slip and the output 
obtained is that at which the estimated slip would 
occur. For example, taking the same figures used 
above, if the estimate of the speed is H per cent high 
or low the slip used in the calculation will be, 1000 — 927 
= 78 which is 7 per cent high, or 1000 — 937 = 63 which 
is 7 per cent low, and the output obtained may be as 
low as hp. or as high as 63 hp- 

Appendiix 

A complete set of a 6 curves has been prepared by the 
author covering 66 pages and including values of ri/X 
from 0.1 to 1 . 

A complete set of ac curves has bemi prepared 
covering 48 pages and including values of Kr from 
0.98 to 0.75 inclusive. Both sets of curves may, of 
course, be expanded to any extent that is found 
desirable. 


The formulas and work sheets for two processes by 
which the curves may be calculated without graphical 
work are given below. The process given first is the 
best for calculating a complete set of ciuves at one 
time, while the second process is more convenient whai 
a single curve is to be made for a special motor. 

Analytical Derivation op a6 and ac Curves 
First method 

In this process the T points are located as shown in 
Fig. 21 which represents the diagrams for several Kr 
values superimposed. This arrangement makes the 
angle THO the same for corresponding T points on 
all diagrams. 

With the T points so located: 

Fr = r R' Kr .Fig. 22 

M T = Wr Kr 

OT = ^l-2AKr + BKr^ 



Pio. 23 —^Worksheet fob Camtoatino ah and ac Cdbvbs, 
First Method 

A separate calculation of items 17-26 is made for each value of Kr. A 
separate calculation of items 26-33 is made for each curve 


The expression under the radical is derived as follows: 

OT 2 = OT* + TK^ - 20^ x¥Kcosa 

But 

TK=n+WR a^FX cos a=^^RH+FlK 
.-. or* = 0K^ T+ 2TH X SlK + 

_ -20KXRH-2U^xFK 

= (0Z*- 2 OK X PK + M*) _ 

-2{0KXRR-THX WK) + TH} 

The first term of the last expression above is very 
nearly equal to O' H which is represented by unity. 
Its actual value is approximately 1.000026. There¬ 
fore it may be assumed that 

OT + HK^ - 2 OT X Fa - 1 .0000 .... 
The second term, (OA X RH - TTl X JOT) is 
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proportional to if,. If {OK XHH-TH X HK) = A 
when Kt = unity, then for any other value of Kr 
UK X RH- TH X HK = A X Kr 
Th e last term, TH% is proportional to Kr^. If 
T W — B when if, = unity, then for any other value 

of if, _ 

TH^ = B X if,* 

For a given value of T' R' the angle a is found frona 
the following relation: 



Pig. 24 —Circlk Diaqiiam to Illubtkate the Analytical 
Dbuivation of a ^ and a c Curves, Second Method 

AngleMTi? = AngleBHr = a 
T' R' O' T' 

cos a ~ Q, y, ';sin a = q, - O' T' since O' H = 1 

sin 2 oi 

Sin a cos a = T' R' -^ /. sin 2 a = 2 T' R' 

This explanation covers lines 1-25 of the calculation 
sheet. The remaining lines relate to the same process 
as lines 25-36 of the second method. 

Analytical Derivation op a 6 and ac Curves 
Second Method 

(1) To obtain 0 T 

SD* = TU^- ^ 

RD ^ = Ml)* - TR ? 

RD = VMD^- tW _ 

qTr = o:b> = - (.6 Kr + RD) 

Wr = + 2^'* 

(2) To obtain MT 

n = .5Kr~TD 

WT= + 

(3) To obtain Z E 
U~2^0~TX ri/X 


"ZE = V OE^ + UZ^ - 2 TTE X '0~2 XcosEOZ 
= Vl + OZ^-2 OZ XcosEOZ 
= V1 + OZ^ + 20 Z XsiaR' OT 

ZE = -sJ l + 0^-h20z(-^y-) 

_ 2 2 

(4)..rSx(||) -Tllx(^) 

‘-5Tx(||)-(7rx(^) 

c — M T X (g-g) Kp ^ M T X -5- Kp 
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Pig. 25—^Wobk Sheet for Calculating a b and o e Curves bt 
Second Method 

Table op Symbols 

a = Absdssa for the a b and a e curves. 

5 = Ordinate of a 6 curve, 

c = Ordinate of a c curve. 

E — Voltage. (Line voltage for two phase and 
line voltage 1.73 for three phase.) 

/ = Frequency. 

F, — Iron loss in watts. 

F & W = Friction and windage loss. 

F. L. T. = Full load torque. 

I = Amperes. 
h — Primary amperes. 

I2 = Secondary amperes, assuming 1 to 1 ratio. 
= Magnetizing amperes. 

Ih = Primary locked amper^, when resistances 
equal zero. 
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I%h — Secondary locked amperes when resistances 
equal zero. 

Kp = Mux factor = 


K. = Mux factor - „ 

Kt = Mux factor = Kp X K, 

N — Number of txims. 

(P =* Permeance, as defined by Karapetofl. (P = 
•Area 

^•^^Tength for an air gap. 


(P« = Permeance of the flux path through both 
primary and secondary coils. 

(Pl' = Permeance of the primary leakage path. 

(Pl" = Permeance of the secondary leakage path. 

r = R^istance. 

ri = Primary resistance. 

U = Secondary resistance, assuming a 1 to 1 
ratio, 

r 2 ' = Effective secondary resistance of an indue- 
tionmotor imder the condition of locked 
readings, assuming a 1 to 1 ratio. 

R = Combined effective resistance of stator and 
rotor under the condition of locked read¬ 
ings, =locked watts(primary amperes)*. 

R -See equivalent circuit. Mg. 1. 

Tf -See equivalent circuit. Mg. 1. 

S 1 = Primary amperes per inch on circle diagram. 

Si — Secondary amperes per inch = Si -4- Kp. 

X = Reactance, 

*1 Reactance of primary winding due to pri¬ 
mary leakage flux. 

Xs — Reactance of secondary winding due to 
secondary leakage flux. 

Xm = Reactance of primary winding due to the 
flux which cuts both coils. 

X = Reactance—^Either X,c' or X,/ when the 
two are assumed to be equal. 

Xt = Either X,' or Xo" when the two are assumed 
to be equal. 

Xe = Reactance of the primary with the secondary 
open, when resistances equal zero. 

Xo" = Reactance of the secondary with the pri¬ 
mary open, when resistances equal zero. 

Xgc ~ Reactance of the primary with the secon¬ 
dary short circuited, when resistances 
equal zero. 

Xa/ = Reactance of the secondary with the pri¬ 
mary short circuited, when resistances 
equal zero. 


Discussion 

A. D. Moores Tlie oomplete and correct analytical method of 
polyphase induction motor performance calculation is very 
tedious. The accurately-drawn circle diagram involves laborious 


methods, and it usually includes inherent inaccuracy due to 
simplifying assumptions made. The Branson method is very 
simple and easy to use. 

To gain advantage a price is usually paid. The user of this 
method is freed from the price, for the author has already covered 
that featme by having done the labor of preparing a complete 
presentation and system of curves. The advantages are two; 
speedy calculations, and inherent errors minimized to the degree 
where they are entirely negligible. 

A. M. Dudleys Three times in a period of 18 years have I 
been deeply stirred with a sense of witnessing a distinct advance 
in the art of calculation and design. The first of these was in 
1912 when Mr. Branson presented his Boston paper covering a 
method of calculating the performance of single-phase motors; 
the second was at Atlantic City in 1918 when Mr. C. L. Fortescue 
presented his paper on a Method of Symmetrical Coordinates 
Applied to the Solution of Polyphase Networks, and the third is the 
paper which we have before us at the present time. Several 
years ago I was associated with Mr. Branson in commercial 
work on induction motor design and discussed with him his idea of 
working out in curve form several of the significant relations in 
the circle diagram which would permit very rapid evaluation of 
single load points in the calculation of motor performance. 
As well as I can in a few words I should like to give my estimate of 
what Mr. Branson has done and its probable value to commer¬ 
cial designers of induction motors. 

As is weU known to the fraternity the calculation of leakage 
reactance and iron losses are two of the time consuming items in 
induction motor calculation. Neither Mr. Branson nor anyone 
else can obviate this since it is loherent in the problem. How¬ 
ever, having established the constants of the motor either by 
calculation or test readings this paper reduces to a startling extent 
the further work of reducing these readings to speed-torque and 
power factor and efficiency curves. It has taken Mr. Branson 
and his associates several years to produce the required number of 
a, h, and c curves to whi<^ he refers but now that they are pro¬ 
duced they become of intense interest to all students and engi¬ 
neers who are working with {induction motor calculations. I 
think it would not be extravagant to say that if a man spent 15 
years on this kind of work the use of Mr. Branson’s methods 
ought to add from 1 to 2 years to his working usefulness simply 
through the item of time saving. 

Any discussion of Mr. Branson’s paper would be incomplete 
without reference to the exactness and scientific vigor of his 
methods. His method of considering the circle diagram seems 
to me the most exact of all those with which I am familiar and 
his results are therefore dependable to an extraordinary degree 
of accuracy. 

It is also true that those relations chosen as significant siich as 


Fa X. 

and - -are those which lend themselves 

X E2X Phases 


best to the reduction to curve form and make possible the sim¬ 
plicity of the method. 

To sum up I feel that in this paper Mr. Branson contributes a 
new and very useful idea in the field of induction motor calcula¬ 
tion. I feel that the method is accurate and time saving. 
In contributing the a, 5, c curves, which he says he proposes to, 
Mr. Branson is putting at the disposal of all engineers who are 
interested, the result of several years of painstaking and arduous 
labor and for this I wish to thank him as one engineer who has 
profited through the use of this system. 

W. J. Morrill s Mr. Branson has spoken of his method as if 
it were a circle diagram method but-in reality it is an entirely 
new method. He could have used some other scheme for ob¬ 
taining the data with which he plots his charts. For example, 
he could have employed the equivalent circuit in Fig. 1 herewith, 
which represents exactly the current and output which he ob¬ 
tains, and almost exactly the input watts. Mr. Branson assumes 
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the core loss to be constant. In the equivalent circuit which I 
show it is represented by the watts lost in the resistance Re and 
is not quite constant. 

I am very much pleased with Mr. Branson's method because 
of the straightforward manner with which it solves the designer’s 
problem. By the use of his charts it is possible to proceed di¬ 
rectly to the determination of all the motor characteristics corre¬ 
sponding to a given output. 

C« R* Boothby and C» Veinotts The author is to be 
highly commended for developing the calculating method given 
in this paper. Undoubtedly, once such curves as these have 



Fig. 1—^Equivalent Circuit for Current Obtained bt 
Branson’s Method 

been made available, as the author proposes, their use should 
save much time where a large number of routine calculations is 
to be made. It is otir opinion, however, that while the author 
has arrived at an admirable calculating method, his development 
of this method is rather obscure and might lead one to erroneous 
conclusions. For example, the author states in Fig. 12 “Any 
secondary current causes a current to flow in the primary equal 
to secondary amperes times JSTp.” This means that the com¬ 
ponent of the primary current which balances the secondary 
current differs from the secondary current by an amount de¬ 
pending upon the leakage coeMcient, Kp. 

The foregoing statement is evidently an attempt to justify 
the division of the chord M Thj Kp in order to obtain the actual 
secondary current. There can be no doubt as to the correctness 
of this procedure as Mr. Behrend, in his book, “The Induction 
Motor,” p. 27, gives the same diagram used by Mr. Branson 
and shows that when the flux diagram is replaced by the current 
diagram the chord M T becomes 1 2 X Kp, 



Fig. 2 


0 G voltage impressed across Xm 
O P magnetizing current imder load conditions 
OM no-load magnetizing current 


For those who do not care to follow the detailed mathematioal 
work, we are attempting in Fig. 2 herewith to show graphically 
the equivalence of these two methods in a clearer, though less 
rigorous manner. This figure shows how the voltage across 
the magnetizing reactance, Xm, decreases and changes in phase 
under load due to the voltage drop in the primary leakage reac¬ 
tance. This voltage is represented by 0 (? in this figure. The 
magnetizing current, that is, the current flowing through Xm, 
is proportional to this voltage and lags it by 90 deg. This cui^ 
rent is represented by 0 P. 0 T and P T represent the primary 
and secondary currents, respectively. That the secondary 
current is larger than the chord of the circle is evident from this 
figure. That the ratio of the latter to the former is equal to Kpf 
while not directly evident from the figure, is, however, amply 
shown both by Mr. Behrend from an analysis of the flux condi¬ 
tions in the motor and also by the complex algebra of the equiva¬ 
lent circuit as given at the end of this discussion. 

It may also be well to call attention to the fact that the voltage 

T „ 

0 Dm Fig, 13 is actually — {8 = the slip) instead of J 2 

0 

as shown. 

The author is to be highly commended for the detailed “work¬ 
sheet” he has given. This makes it possible to apply the method 
even if the details of the theory are unknown or forgotten. We 
should like to offer as a suggestion that the curves in Figs. 16 
and 17 might be more useful if plotted on log-log paper as this 
would enable them to be read with the same percentage of ac¬ 
curacy throughout their entire range. 



Fig. 3 


Comparison of the Circle Diagram with the Equivalent Circuit. 
The circle dia^am given by the author depends for its correct¬ 
ness upon the truth of the equation 

“h ^2 Kp = ^1* (1) 

^ — j E 

where Imo — no load magnetizing current — ——(2) 

Xm -r Xi 

Let us investigate the truth of Equation (1) by determining 
II and I 2 from an analysis of the equivalent circuit in which iron 
loss and primary resistance are neglected. Such a circuit is 
given in Fig. 3 herewith. 

First let us solve for li- Applying Ejrchoff’s laws to the net¬ 
work of reactances and resistances in Fig. 3 the following solu¬ 
tion for I 2 is obtained. 

^ iSr 


An inspection of the equivalent circuit discloses one fact which 
is not apparent from the author’s circle diagram. It is that the 
magnetizing current of the motor decreases with an increase in 
load. In the diagram the magnetizing current is represented as 
constant for all loads and 1 2 X is added to it to obtain the 
primary current. However, that the two systems of treatment 
give identical results has been illustrated by the author by a 
specific numerical example. The agreement of the two systems 
can also be shown by a general algebraic proof. For those who 
are interested, such a demonstration is given at the end of this 
discussion. 



X 

Xm+Xt 


(4) 


Certain groups of constants in the above expression can be 
recognized as the author’s “equivalent” constants so that, from 



*The ^ign v over quanlity indicates a vector. 
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Digressing from the main subject for a moment^ we think it 
interesting and worth while to remark that it is evident from 
Equation (5) that the locus of the secondary current, as R 2 is 

varied, is a semicircle having a diameter of- - This cheeks 

the author’s secondary current circle in Fig. 12. 

But, returning to our main object, 

f K = -e( \ 


( 6 ) 

Now, we can evaluate the left member of Equation (1) by taking 
the value of Imo from Equation (2) and adding to Equation (6), 
obtaining 




r _./ Kp^X,/ 

L + X,c"<‘ \ + X,c”‘ 


Xfn + X] 


-}] 


which reduces to 


^mo “I" -^8 Aj 




Kp^ R i 

+ -sr,/* 


. + x,/ (X./ + Kp X«) 

^ (X« + X.) J ' ^ 

Now, let us solve directly for h from the equivalent circuit. 
It is evident from Pig. 3 that 


j Xm {R2 + j X2) 
R2 + j Xt j Xm 


which reduces to 




_ Rt (-gi. + 3r,) _ 

- Xj {X„ + X.) - X„ Xj + 0 Ra (Xp, + Xi) 


( 8 ) 


By again noting certain relations between the constants in 
Equation (8) and the author’s equivalent constants, Equation 
(8) may be reduced, with a little manipulation, to 

f SB, ~ ^ + j (Xm + X 2 ) 

X„ (X.c'-ilE,) 

This equation, when rationalized, becomes 

f - g r 1 

L «»* + X.c‘^ ^ (X./* + m (X« + Xi) J ^ 

At first sight it may not appear that the right members of (10) 
and (7) are identical; noting, however, that 

Xe/ + KpXm^Xm'hX2 

Equatipn (7) becomes 


r Kp^ Ri 

. B,* + X.„» (X« + X>) 1 

Lb** + x..** 

^x^-^ + B,*) (X,. + XoJ 



Thus the truth of the relation expressed by Equation (1) is 
demonstrated. 

J. F. H* Dou^asz I wish to offer my tribute to the excel¬ 
lent paper and point out that I think charts similar to Figs. 16 
and 17 could probably be derived and used with great advantage 
for other types of motors. Of course the analytical method of 
obtaining these figures would have to be adjusted to suit the 
circuit of the motor in question. 

In deriving these curves a certain simplification in the ^^exact 
equivalent circuit” is made. In particular, the no load resis¬ 
tance To is transferred to a point nearer the source of supply than 
the stator reactance. 

Inasmuch as stator slots have reactance in proportion to their 
depth, and in view of the fact that occasionally we run across 
circle diagrams that are skewed in an opposite sense which 
regarding the stator resistance only would give, I think that 
perhaps in some cases the core losses are sufficiently large ^en 


in conjunction with the stator reactance to warrant further 
consideration of this problem. 

The charts were computed on the basis of the assumption of a 
constancy of core loss. Without attempting to criticize this 
statement from the practical point of view, I wish to say that 
there are some theoretical elements involved that are of great 
importance. I do not recall having seen in print the intimate 
connection between hysteresis torque and the friction loss of 
an induction motor. If hysteresis torque is less than friction 
torque, the losses represented by 12 a should decrease with speed 
but it should be possible to raise the voltage on the stator to 
such a point that at no load the motor would run in exact 
synchronism. 

The constancy of core loss is also greatly affected by the ratio 
in which the reactance is split between stator and rotor windings. 

It is to be hoped tliat some of these theoretical points may 
soon be clarified. 

H- Weichsel: (communicated after adjournment) Mr. 
Branson presents a method which he claims gives accurate 
results in a minimum time. He compares his with the graphical 
and analytical methods. The comparison between Mr. Bran¬ 
son’s and the analytic method has been carried to a large degree 
of accuracy. All three methods are based on the assumption 
that the self-induction coefficient or leakage coefficient is con¬ 
stant and is independent of the current draw of the machine. 



Fig. 4 


In practical machines, however, this coefficient is far from 
constant, and due to the variation of this eoefificient any one 
of the methods will give values which are only approximately 
correct when compared with tested values. 

Fig, 4 herewith shows the short-circuiting current of an 8- 
pole, 10-hp., 220-volt, GO-oycle motor. It will be noticed that 
up to about 80 volts the current draw appears proportional to the 
voltage. In other words the self-induction coefficient up to this 
voltage is approximately constant. At values above this volt¬ 
age, the current increases rapidly with increasing voltage, 
indicating that the self-induction coefficient decreased with 
inoi*easing voltage. 

As Mr. Branson points out, the graphical and analytical ways 
must give the same results, because they are both based on the 
same assumption, which moans the two methods lead to a current 
locus which is a circle, a well-known condition derived years ago 
by Heyland, Behrend, and Osana. 

Fig. 5 shows the current locus of the same motor for which the 
short-circuiting current is given in Fig. 4. It will be noticed that 
this locus, Fig. 5, is anything but a circle. No. 1 is the locked 
point of the machine, and No. 2 is the point of idle running. 
If it is attempted to draw a circle through these points, it is evi¬ 
dent it would deviate materially from the curve 1-2. A fairly 
close approximation can be obtained, however, if as locked point 
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a current value is used obtained at about balf voltage and then 
multiplied by 2; in other words, if the self-induction coefficient 
is used which exists at about half voltage. It will bo seen that 
even under these conditions, the results obtained from the tests 
and those obtained from the circle are only in fair agreement and 
sufficiently accurate for most practical purposes. The curves 
referred to above have been based on a machine which has, like 
most modern machines, totally closed rotor slots. The variation 
of the self-induction coefficient wiU not be quite as large in ma¬ 
chines having semi-closed slots in the rotor and stator, and also 
the variation is decreased with decreased munbor of polos. 



Pia. 5 

Nevertheless, tlie fact remains that in the majority of cases.the 
self-induction coefficient is not constant, and at the best only a 
reasonable agreement between teat and calculated data can bo 
expected as long as the constant self-induction coefficient is used 
as a basis. 

Mr. Branson’s method is based on the dijigram shown in 
Fig, 14. This is in principle a circle diagram for an ideal motor 
having primary and secondary reactance and secondary resis¬ 
tance but no primary i’esistance. A constant voltage is supposed 
to be impressed across its terminals. The omission of the pri¬ 
mary resistance is corrocted by external resistance in each of the 
three lines in series with the motor. Consequently the line 
voltage across these three resistances is not constant, but is a 
function of the current. For historical reasons it may be 
pointed out that this method of considering the influence of the 
primary resistance was publislied in Heubach’s book, p. 83, 
published 1903; and in the book by De La Tour entitled **The 
Induction Motor,” p. 147, published 1903. 

The metliod proposed by Mr. Branson makes the assumption 
that the primary leakage coefficient is equal to the secondary 
leakage coefficient, or using the terms preferred by Mr. Branson, 
the permeance values PjJ and Pl!* are alike. This assumption 
is more or less correct if the rotor is of the wire-wound type. 
If it is of the squirrel-cage type, a larger percentage of the leakage 
exists in the stator than in the rotor. 

Heubach also pointed out in his book that for any ratio be¬ 
tween stator and rotor leakage, the exact rotor current can be 
obtained by drawing a diagram as shown in Fig, 6 herewith, 
where a small circle drawn over the magnetizing current divides 
this current in the relation of stator leakage to total leakage. 
The rotor current is vector 1-2 and the stator current vector 0-2 
when both are measured with the same scale. If all the leakage 
is in the stator member, this small circle has a diameter equal 
to the magnetizing current. As the percentage of the rotor leak¬ 
age becomes larger and larger, this circle shrinks and finally be¬ 
comes merely a point located at the end of the magnetizing cur¬ 
rent vector. 


With this diagram as a basis, and to it added the method 
for considering the primary resistance proposed by Heubach 
(which is identical to that proposed by De La Tour), a diagram 
of sufficient accuracy for practical purposes can be obtained. 
Naturally it has the same shortcoming which was pointed out in 
the beginning,—^it is based on a constant self-induction coeffi¬ 
cient. But if desired it can readily be modified to take care of a 
variable self-induction coefficient by drawing a family of circles 
for different seH-induetion coefficients. Itis true that thisideacan 
also be followed by any of tlie methods outlined above. It is 
more or less a matter of personal preference as to which method 
is to be used. My opinion is that the graphical method is appli¬ 
cable to any ease which may occur and has the advantage that the 
calculation can be carried out without reference to tables or 
graphs, which are not always available when calculations are to 
be made on motors. It further has the advantage that it enables 
one to visualize tl\e influence of changes in relations of a given 
design. 

In large motors the use of the metliods referred to above is 
rarely justified, because the stator copper loss represents only a 
small percentage of the total machine input, and in such cases the 
influence of the ohmio resistance is so small that the simple 
Heyland diagram is preferred. Generally only in small 60-cyole 
motors or in medium size low-frequency motors is the stator 
copper loss a large percentage of the motor input. In such cases 
any of the above methods can be used to advantage. 

W. J. Branson: In the discussion of Mr. Boothby, I am not 
sure that I got all the points. In regard to the use of Kp in 
Fig. 12 to show the relation between lie secondary current and 
the increaso of ilie primary current due to the demagnetizing 
action of the secondary, I might say that tlio mathematical 
derivation was given in iny 1912 paper to which reference has 
been made and it is also given in the 1923 edition of Mx\ 
Bolnond’s book. The two demonstrations are entirely different 
but the result is the same. With any current flowing in the 
secondary the amount of increased current in the primary that 
will flow due to the demagnetizing effect of the secondary is 
equal to the secondary current times Kp. That is the exact 
relation so far as the mathematics is concerned. I did not 
clearly understand whoHier Mr. Boothby took exception to that 
or not. 



In reference to Mr. Dudley’s statement that it has taken 
several years to produce a set of a & and a c curves, it may be well 
to explain that what has taken the time has not been the actual 
work of calculating and plotting the curves. The big job was to 
find a simple and practical way of deriving the values. The first 
set of curves covering a small range of constants was made by 
the graphical process about 1910 or 11; and two or three years 
later a larger set was made in the same way. This method of 
procedure was very laborious. 

The last set of curves, which was made three or four years ago, 
was plotted from values calculated by the work sheet shown as 
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Fig. 23. This process requires probably not more than 10 per 
cent of the labor that would be involved in deriving the values 
graphically. 

Anyone who may wish to try the system before the curves are 
published Can easily make up a small set which will take care of 
practically aU 60 cycle 4-, 6-, and 8-pole motors. Such a set 
should cover the constants listed below: 

Kr 0.94,0.93,0.92,0.01, 0.90,0.89 
ri/X 0.15, 0.2, 0.25,0.3, 0.35 
It would include five groups of a 5 curves and six groups of a c 
curves, and cover 32 sheets of cross-section paper. A young man 
who is quick with the slide rule might do all the work in two or 
three weeks. 

Professor Douglas has called attention to the fact that “charts” 
like Figs. 16 and 17 might be used to advantage for other types of 
motors. In this connection, I might say that several such 
“charts” are in regular use. One set of curves has been used for 
about 16 years to determine the starting torque of split-phase 


motors while another set has been in use for 6 or 7 years to deter¬ 
mine the maximum torque of any single-phase induction motor. 
In either case the torque values, calculated with the aid of the 
curves in less than 30 seconds, are exactly the same that would be 
obtained by constructing a circle diagram in accordance with the 
directions given in my 1912 paper. 

Mr. Weichsel has called attention to the fact that the variation 
of the leakage coefficient, which corresponds to a decrease in 
reactance as the load comes on, will cause the actual performance 
to differ from the calculated performance regardless of the 
theoretical accuracy with which calculations are made. In the 
case of motors with closed rotor slots, it is undoubtedly true that 
the reactance sometimes varies over such a wide range as to 
interfere seriously with any simple mathematical treatment. 
For motors with semi-enclosed or open slots on the other hand, 
my observation has been that the variation of reactance is seldom 
great enough to have an appreciable effect on the practical value 
of the calculations. 



A Recording Torque Indicator 

That Records the Torsional Effort of Motors 
During Acceleration 

BY G. R. ANDERSONi 
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Synopsis ^ The measurement of torque under unstable conditions under stable conditions, and to obtain a permanent record of these 
of speed is usually extremely difficult and inaccurate when a measurements. It has been particularly sucees^ul in recording 
dynamometer, prony brake, or similar torgue measuring eguipment speed-torgue curves of motors during acceleration and it can also be 
is used. The device described in this paper was developed primarily applied very effectively to other fields, 
to obtain iorgue measurements under unstable conditions as wed as • * * » * 


Introduction 

t is a relatively simple matter to measure, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, the speed and torque of an 
induction motor for any load between no-load and 
the pull-out point of the motor if the speed is steady. 
The static torque of the motor is also easily measured, 
but between these points where the speed is usually 
unstable, it is much more difficult to obtain satisfactory 



Fig. 1—Tobque Indicator Set-up for Measuring Starting 
Torque of Induction Motor 

measurement. With the development of line-start 
motors, condenser motors, etc., it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly more important to know exactly the torque 
characteristics that tiie motor will develop. Dips in 
torque due to harmonics or other causes may be present 
in sufficient magnitude to seriously hinder the motor in 
accelerating its load. A device that will quickly and 
accurately record this torque should therefore find many 
uses in analyzing and improving motor characteristics. 
Such a device is d^cribed in this paper. 

Description op Torsional Indicator 

Fig. 1 illustrates the torsional indicator set up to take 
speed and torque curves on a squirrel-cage induction 
meftor. The device consists of (1) a helical spring 

1. Development Engineer, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meting of the A. T, E, Es, 
Chicago^ Ilh, Dec, 2-4^ 19B9. 


capable of transmitting the torque of the motor and 
giving an angular deflection proportional to the torque, 
and (2) an electromagnetic circuit of two elements that 
are displaced from each other by an angle equal to the 
deflection of the spring. A recording electrically- 
operated position flnder is connected to the device to 
record the amount of angular deflection, which is pro¬ 
portional to the torque. 

The helical torsion spring is accurately finished and is 
mounted so as to eliminate any distortion due to 
centrifugal forces. The spring is equipped with a 
damping sleeve that prevents fluctuations due to the 
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natural period of vibration of the spring and elements, 
from being recorded on the chart. Full-scale deflection 
on the meter is obtained with a spring deflection of 60 
degrees. Several sizes of springs can be interchange¬ 
ably mounted to take care of various ranges of torque. 

The electromagnetie elements are mounted on two 
concentric cores, one of which revolves with the motor 
and the oilier with the load. The first element con¬ 
sists of a three-phase winding arranged symmetrically 
outside of the second element. This is shown diar 
grammatically in Fig. 2. This three-phase winding is 
333 
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excited through slip-rings from an external three-phase 
source of power. The second element contains a 
winding which is connected by another set of slip rings 
to the position finder as shown. The moving coils of 
the position finder are connected to the external source 
of power. When the first element is turned with respect 
to the second, the phase angle of tiie voltagegeneratedin 
the second, is changed and this causes a deflection of the 
position indicator proportional to the torque. A tacho¬ 
meter generator and recording meter are used to measure 
tiie speed. The charts for recording both the torque and 
the speed are moimted on the same shaft in order to 
provide synchronized readings. Gear combinations in 
the tachometer generator allow different full-scale 
values of speed on the chart. It is obvious that the 
meter circuit can be so designed that the needle deflec¬ 
tion is closely proportional to the angular deflection in 
the electromagnetic circuit of the device, thereby 
sdlowing the use of standard chart paper. 

The device is similar in action to a d-c. meter 



Fig. 3—Calibbation Curve of Torgub Indicator 


. —1800 Rov. per min. 

X —1200 Bev. per min. 

0 — 600 Rev. per min. 

□ — 0 Rev. per min. 

in that it records average values and is well 
damped. It will not record very rapid fluctuations of 
torque but it does produce fairly accxurate quantitative 
measurements. 

Calibration 

Calibration of the device is accomplished by placing 
it between a d 3 mamometer and a load and recording the 
torque output of the dynamometer and the instrument 
reading. Fig. 3 is a calibration curve for a given spring 
showing the rdation between actual torque and instru¬ 
ment reading. The plotted readings were taken over a 
viride range of speed and of torque and dearly indicate 
that centrifugal force has no serious influence on the 
accuracy of the device. While the calibration curve is 
actually dightly S-shaped, for practical purposes it 
may be considered a straight line, since the error intro¬ 
duced by such assumption is extremely small. 


Methods of Loading 

Since this device indicates transmitted torque and 
speed simultaneoudy and records these values on a 
chart, it is obvious that any suitable method of loading 
can be applied. In the case of taking speed and torque 
curves on motors during acceleration it has been found 
that a sunple flywheel load is most satisfactory. Under 
these conditions, the entire torque output of the motor 
is utilized to accelerate an inertia load, neglecting 
friction, and the rate of acceleration is proportional to 
the torque transmitted at that speed. The rate of 
acceleration can be readily determined from the speed¬ 
time dhart. The torque indicated on the chart is the 
torque transmitted through the firing, and te equal to 
the torque developed by the motor less that required to 
accelerate its rotor. Thus the indicated torque during 
acceleration will be slightly less than that shown at 
stable speeds and vrill be proportional at all speeds to the 
ratio of the WE^ of the flywheel and device to the 
of the entire rotating mass. By calculating the 
1 V22* of the rotor and determining the rate of accelera¬ 
tion from the chart, the ratio of developed torque to 
transmitted torque can be found. It is obvious that 
this ratio will hold constant for all conditions of accelera¬ 
tion of a simple flywheel load. 

In practise the torque available for bringing a load 
up to ^eed is the developed torque less that necessary 
to accelerate the rotor so that the indicated torque as 
produced on the chart actually represents the torque 
available at the shaft for the accelerating period as 
shown. In genwal it will be found that when the 
accelerating period exceeds 15 or 20 sec., the dif- 
ferraice between the developed torque and transmitted 
torque will be less than four or five per cent. The 
necessary time to allow for full acceleration of a motor 
should not be less than 10 or 15 sec. in order that 
the pen of the instrument may follow accurately the 
changes of torque. It has been noted also that accelerat¬ 
ing periods of 20 to 30 sec. usually cause such a 
small change in motor temperature that this factor can 
be neglected. 

In the following examples the instrument chart speed 
was 12 in. per min., each cross-division represent¬ 
ing a time of 3.75 sec. 

Applications 

Fig. 4 is an ^ample of speed and torque charts 
taken on a 5-hp., 1800-rev. per min., 60-cycle, repulsion- 
induction motor. The variations in torque at start 
due to the commutator are clearly shown as well as the 
point of operation of the short-circuiting device and 
change over from repulsion to induction torques. 
Charts of this kind were taken to show the effect of 
setting the short-circuiting device to operate at different 
speeds. 

Other charts taken on repulsion-induction motors, 
clearly show the change in shape of the repulsion torque 
curve due to change in brush setting and the lowering 
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of pull-in torque when the brushes are displaced from 
neutral by more than the proper angle. 

Fig. 5 shows records taken on a line-start squirrel- 
cage induction motor. In addition to the charts of 
torque and speed, synchronized charts that recorded 
tile current and power input were also obtained with a 
constant voltage applied to the terminals of the motor. 
Several of these motors with different tyqies of rotor 
construction were tested in order that an accurate com¬ 
parison of the characteristics of each type might be 
obtained. 

It was noted from the charts that each of these motors 
having a rotor winding of special shape designed to 
lowOT the current drawn by the motor from tiie line 


noisy. Investigation with this device also verified the 
general belief that dips in torque due to harmonics in 
squirrel-cage motors are more pronoimced at low 




Time of Acceleration 



Fig. 4—Speed and Torqxtb Curves op REPULSiONrlNDUcriON 
Motor during Starting 

This is a 6-hp. 1800-rev. per min. 60-cycle, 220-volt single-phase motor 

during 3 tarting, had an appreciable dip in accelerating 
torque. The knowledge thus obtained of the exact 
amount of accelerating torque at all speeds should pre¬ 
vent misapplications of these motors. 

By means of the addition of current and wattmeter 
readings, the factors affecting the developed torque of 
the motor can be determined from tests for all speeds. 
The change in rotor resistance and reactance with 
changes in slip can be calculated and the value of 
any particular type of rotor construction for a given 
condition can thereby be determined. 

In m aking tests on squirrel-cage induction motors it 
was found that invariably the indicator recorded dis¬ 
tinct torque pulsations whenever the motor became 
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Fig- 5—^Records Taken during Acceleration of a Line* 
Start Induction Motor 

Curves are shown for kw., amperes, speed, and torque of a 20-lip-1200* 
rev. per min. three-phase 60-oycle motor 

voltage than at high voltage. A series of curves taken 
on a motor with different values of voltage applied to 
the terininals showed a damping out of harmonics as. 
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the voltage was increased- It seems reasonable there¬ 
fore to assume that if a motor develops a satisfactory 
speed-torque characteristic on reduced voltage, it will 
show an equally satisfactory characteristic at any higher 
voltage. 

The charts shown ha:e illustrate the speed and torque 
characteristics of motors of various types. It is quite 
apparent, however, that a recording torsional indicator 
can be used to advantage also in many other fields of 
investigation. For example, its operation can be 
reversed and in place of recording the torque output of a 
motor it could record the torque necessary to start and 
run a given load. By so doing definite data could be 
obtained as to the load and the most economical type 
and size of motor could be applied. 
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Discussion 

B* F. Bailey t Any one who has attempted to determine the 
speed-torque curves of induction motors is well aware of the 
difOloulties involved due to instability and to rapid heating of the 
rotor. In the method discussed the entire operation takes only a 
short time so that the heating e:Sect is negligible and any dM- 
cnlty due to instability is obviated since the readings are taken 
while the motor is accelerating. It appears that the method 
should be rather simple to apply and that the results should be 
valuable as indicating the ability of the motor to start its load. 

For more exact work the method is open to some objection. 
If the acceleration is rapid a considerable proportion of the 
torque developed is used in accelerating the rotor and this part 
does not appear upon the record. It is moreover quite obvious 
that the needle of the curve-tracing instrument is incapable of 
following very rapid variations and consequently the curve may 
be smoothed out to a considerable extent. In order that the 
curve should show all the variations it would appear to be 
necessary to make use of the oscillograph or some similar device. 
Such a method will obviously not be so readily applicable to 
workshop conditions but should be capable of following all the 
variations of the speed-torque curve. Some work with which the 
writer is familiar seems to indicate that there are some surprising 
variations which no one has apparently previously considered 
possible. 

G. W. Penneyt The method of measuring torque by means 
of the torsion dynamometer is quite convenient in most cases and 
the method of indicating the deflection of the spring which is 
described in this paper is very interesting. However, I believe 
that this device has a serious limitation in that a large angular 
deflection of the spring is required, for, as stated by the author, 
60 deg. deflection is required to give a full scale reading. In 
other words if we wish to measure the starting torque of a motor, 
actually the motor has moved through 60 deg. before a full scale 
reading can be obtained. In the same way, if the torque suddenly 
changes this change cannot be indicated until the spring has 
deflected. 

This helical spring between the motor and the load gives 
a natural period of oscillation between the two rotors which is 
inherently low so that the damping device becomes of consider¬ 
able importance. An ordinary friction device having sufficient 
friction to prevent oscillations of the rotor would tend to restrict 


the deflection of the spring, giving a reading which is too low in 
case the torque is increasing and too high if decreasing. The 
details of the damping device used would, therefore, be interesting 
and especially test results showing whether the calibration is the 
same for both increasing and decreasing torque. 

This principle of using the deflection of a spring as a measure of 
torque transmitted has frequently been used and devices 
described in the literature for measuring the torsional deflection. 
I believe that one of the best of these devices is the “Moulin 
Torsion Meter.*In this torsion meter the deflection of the 
spring was measured by measuring the change in impedance of 
two coils as the air-gap between the cores changes. In this way 
very small movements can be measured so that the spring of the 
dynamometer can be very stiff. Several modifications of this 
magnetic device have been described in the literature recently 
which reduce the size of this instrument and increase its sensitiv¬ 
ity to a point where ordinary shafting can be used as the dyna¬ 
mometer spring. At the Westinghouse works a few years ago, we 

1 

used one of these devices which was sensitive to-in. 

100,000 

One-half thousandth of an inch movement gave a change in 
deflection of 2 in. on the oscillogram. This device was used for 
measuring short-circuit torque and was satisfactory up to 120 or 
200 cycles torque frequency. 

As the author states, it is relatively easy to measiue torque 
during steady conditions by loading a motor against a d-c. 
generator. An accelerating time of 30 sec. would come almost 
within the range of this method if recording meters are used. If 
the author was interested only in an accelerating time of 10 to 
30 sec. the instrument described would be satisfactory if properly 
damped. However, I hardly see the need of building a special 
device which is limited only to this range when the Moulin type 
of torsion meter with later modifications can measure an almost 
unlimited range of accelerations. Also, I believe it is more simple 
for the following reasons: 

1. Fewer slip rings are required. 

2. For ordinary rates of acceleration no damping is required 
since the spring is merely a portion of the regular shaft which 
gives a natural frequency well above ordinary pulsations in 
torque. 

3. A special recording meter would not need to be developed. 
For slower rates of acceleration a standard recording meter would 
be used with 60-oyole exciting current for the electric microm¬ 
eter. For higher rates of acceleration the oscillograph would be 
used for recording. For torque pulsations above 15 cycles 
frequency, 600-cyole exciting current would be used. Such a 
torque meter would therefore have an almost unlimited range and 
would require only standard recording devices. 

G. R* Anderson t Professor Bailey is p^ectly correct in that 
the instrument is simply a commercial piece of apparatus con¬ 
venient for production testing. I should certainly like to see a 
. torque meter with such a small inertia in its moving elements 
that it could follow any minute variation such as an oscillograph 
does in recording electrical units. 

In regard to the damping device that w^ on the spring, it was 
a friction device, but no friction was applied to the spring unless 
the torque was actually reversed. In other words, as long as 
there was positive torque transmitted by the spring there was 
no damping. 

I think that this will answer Mr. Penney’s criticism of the 
inaccuracy that might be caused due to damping. If the torque 
happened to go to a negative direction damping would occur and 
the inaccuracy would be there, but no readings would be obtained. 

1. Enffineeringt June 13,1924, p. 764. 

2. Vibration Recorder, by A. V. Mershon, A. I. E. E. Tbans., Vol. 
XLV. 1926, p. 1007. 

8. An Instrument for Measuring Short’^Circuii Torque, by G. W. Penney, 
A. I. E. E. JouBNAii, Nov. 1926, p. 1151. 
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Several different kinds of damping means were considered. 
We were interested mainly in one thing, and that was eliminating 
the natural period of oscillation that might be set up in the spring. 

Engine builders have for a great many years studied the prob¬ 
lem of measuring torque and torque vibrations. A number of 
different devices has been used for recording of Diesel engine 
torque variations and it has been the experience of the company 
with which I am connected that none has been entirely satis¬ 
factory. There are certain features about such measuring 
devices similar to the Moulin Torsionmeter described by Mr. 


Penney, that may work out in the laboratory but are unsuitable 
for commercial work. However, I do know that we did not 
consider them for the measurement of torque of motors, simply 
because we wanted a fairly rehable commercial piece of apparatus 
by which we could test all kinds of motors and use a standard 
recording instrument. If the measurement of torque under 
unstable conditions of speed is so easily obtained, I cannot 
understand why it is that authors in the past have drawn such 
smooth curves for line-start motors in which there were no 
depressions in torque between starting and maximum. 



Stability of Synchronous Machines 

Effect of Armature Circuit Resistance 

BY C. A. NICKLE* and C. A. PIERCE* 

Associate* A. I. IS. IS. Non-member 


Synopsis ^ —The theory of synchronous machines as developed 
by Doherty and Nickle^ has been extended to include a determination 
of the effect of armature circuit resistance on damping torque, 
Equations are developed for the damping torque of synchronous ma- 
chines in general^ i, s., both the salient^pole and round rotor types. 
These equations assume an exciting winding in the direct axis and 
an amoriisseur winding in the quadrature axis^ and further assume 
that all damping is due to currents induced in these two windings. 
The effect of an amoriisseur winding in the direct axis is not con- 
sidered because its damping action at the low frequency of hunting 
is small compared to that of the exciting winding. It is shown that 
the damping torque of any synchronous machine can become negative^ 
giving instability, if the armature resistance is increased beyond a 
critical limiting value. This fact has been known,^ hut an actual 
determination of the value of the critical resistance in terms of con¬ 
stants of the machine has not, to the authors^ knowledge, been 
available. This value, for a salient-pole generator with normal 
excitation and no amortisseur winding, is 

r Xq tan 5' 

where r is armature circuit resistances^, xg is quadrature synchrono^is 
reactance, and 8' is the steady-state displacement angle. If r is less 


than the critical limiting value, the damping torque is positive', if 
greater, negative. 

The damping of a generator increases in the positive direction 
with increase in load. Thus a salient-pole generator xoith amortis¬ 
seur xainding, if stable at no load, will be stable under any steady load 
within its steady-state power limit. With 3' » 0, and normal 
excitation, the critical limiting value of armature resistance for 
a machine with an amortisseur winding is 

r = ^bd + (Xd - o)2 

where xa is the direct synchronous reactance and a, b, d are constants 
depending upon the design of the machine. This formula is xiscful 
for determining the constants of an amortisseur winding which would 
prevent sustained or cumulative oscillations of a generator. 

The analysis also shows that a round-rotor generator vrith identical 
field windings in the direct and quadrature axes may he made un¬ 
stable by too much resistance in the armature circuits. This fact 
had been previously established by Dreyfus,^ 

The relations for inherent stability in synchronous motors are not 
so simple as for generators, bxit deflmte relations involving armature 
resistance will be found in the article. 

The mathematical analysis is checked with laboratory experiments. 


iNTRODUCOiON 

HE problem of sxistained and ciimulative oscilla¬ 
tions due to an impressed periodic exciting torque 
has been fully treated in the literature of syn¬ 
chronous machines.* It is further known, as shown by 
Dr. Ludwig Dreyfus,* that sustained and cumulative 
oscillations can occur without the presence of a periodic 
exciting torque. He called these oscillations self 
excited, because they can be started by an impulse of 
momentary duration; and once started become self 
sustaining, provided conditions favorable to such 
oscillations exist in the circuits of the machine. 

His method of attack was to set up and solve the 
differential equations for the magnetic fields of a round- 
rotor machine under the conditions of small forced 
oscillations. The final equations of this analysis are 
based on a round-rotor machine with a damping wind¬ 
ing in the quadrature axis having the same constants 
as the d-c. field winding. He showed by means of these 
equations that self-excited oscillations may be set up, 

♦Both of the Engineering General Bept. of the General Elec¬ 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

fArmature circuit resistance includes the resistance of arma¬ 
ture phase and line wire back to the system bus. Likewise, 
synchronous reactance includes the reactance of line wire as well 
as the synchronous reactance of the phase. These quantities will 
usually be referred to as armature resistance and synchronous 
reactance. 

1. For references see Bibliography. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A. /. B, B,, 
Chicago, III,, December 2-4,1929, 


i. e., that negative damping is possible. He showed, 
furthermore, that the conditions favorable for negative 
damping are high excitation, low line frequency, and a 
large value of armature resistance. In the conclusion 
to the paper, it is stated that the oscillations of the 
exciting current due to transformer action between 
armature and field help to stabilize the machine, and a 
well-designed amortisseur winding in the quadra- 
• ture axis will completely suppress the self-excited 
oscillations. 

While Dr. Dreyfus initially considers both salient- 
pole and round-rotor machines in his paper, the part 
of the mathematical analysis dealing with self-exdted 
oscillations in an actual machine is based on a machine 
with a uniform air gap. It is desirable to extend the 
analysis to include saliait-pole machines. The neces¬ 
sity for considering this tsnP© is proved by engineraing 
experi^ce. Certain instances of troublesome hunt¬ 
ing with salient-pole generators have come to notice 
from time to time that were difficult to explain. It was 
believed that too large armature resistance was to 
blame, but no analysis of the effect of this resistance was 
available with which to check tiie belief. This paper 
is tile direct outcome of this problem. It takes up the 
mathanatical analysis and solution for the effect 'of 
armature circuit resistance on damping torque of the 
salient-pole madiine, and includes experimental vaifi- 
cation of the mathematical solution, as well as appli¬ 
cation of the conclusion to a practical problem. 

The mathematical anal 3 rsis is based on the vector 
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diagram rather than on the original differential equa¬ 
tions for the machine, and is an extension of an Insti¬ 
tute paper^'’ on torque-angle characteristics of ssmchro- 
nous machines under transient conditions. In the 
paper just referred to, equations for both synchronizing 
and damping torque were developed for salient-pole 
machines based on the assumption of zero armature cir¬ 
cuit resistance. This assumption, in so far as it affects 
torque angle characteristics, had been justified in an 
earlier Institute paper*" by the same authors. The 
mathematical analysis will now be extended to show the 
effect of armature circuit resistance on damping torque. 

In the mathematical analysis, the synchronous 
machine is considered to have a main-field winding in 
the direct axis and a damping winding in the quadrature 
axis. Although the ordinary amortisseur winding gives 
damping in both axes, its effect in the direct axis is 
neglected, since at the low frequency of oscillation 
usually encountered, the damping of the main-field 
winding predominates. This method of attack gives 
a solution that can be readily simplified to apply when 
there is no amortisseur winding. Since a great many 
machines have no amortisseur winding, this case has 
been considered in some detail. 

Damping due to means other than the main-field 
winding and the amortisseur winding is not considered. 
Any external damping that may exist can be added to 
the inherent damping of the two windings if it is 
desired to determine the total damping acting on the 
rotor. 

Saturation of the magnetic circuits is not considered. 
To include the effects of saturation would unduly 
complicate the mathematical analysis, if it did not make 
a solution impossible. 

Assumptions 

In order to simplify the mathematical work, certain 
assumptions are made which do not seriously impair 
the usefulness of the conclusions derived. The assump¬ 
tions are: 

1. The machine is assumed to be connected to a 
relatively large power system so that hunting of the 
machine will cause no appreciable variation in the 
bus voltage; i. e., an infinite bus is assumed. 

2. The polyphase voltages impressed on the arma¬ 
ture circuits of the machine and the currents flowing 
therein are assumed to be balanced and to vary sinu¬ 
soidally vdth respect to time. Thus the \isual vector 
diagram for volt^e and current per phase may be 
used to rQ)re3ent the steady-value voltages and cur¬ 
rents of the machine. 

3. The machine is assumed to be in a state of sus- 
t^ned oscillation about a constant average value of 
displacement angle. The electromagnetic torque is 
then a function of time and contains two components, 
viz., one component in time phase with the angular 
velocity of oscillation, and the other in phase with the 
angular displacement. These components are the 
damping torque and the synchronizing torque, respec¬ 


tively. The assumption is further made that the 
differential equations at the point considered are linear. 
Thus this analysis of damping applies rigorously only 
when the oscillations are of very small amplitude, *. e., 
when voltage, cxurent, torque, etc., varypropoitionately. 
The motion of the rotor is assumed to consist, then, of a 
steady rotation at synchronous speed upon which is 
superimposed a sinusoidal oscillatory, or alternating 
motion. 

4. The angular velocity of oscillation is assumed 
to be very small compared with the steady-value angu¬ 
lar Velocity; hence torque and power may be assumed 
numerically equal in the pOT-unit system.* 

5. The alternating component of motion of the 
rotor causes the amplitude of the polyphase currents 
to vary periodically in time at the frequency of oscil¬ 
lation. It is assumed that the peak value of the arma- 
tm« current pulsates, or is modulated, in such manner 
that the envelope of the peak values can be represented 
as a sinusoidal function with respect to time, having 
a period equal to the period Of hunting. If the actual 
modulation is more complex than assumed, the analysis 
will hold in so far as the fundamental of the modulation 
is concerned. 

Preliminary Analysis 

An outline of the reactions produced by the modu¬ 
lated polyphase armature currents is set down in order 
that the mathematical analysis may be more easily 
followed. The currents in the several phases produce 
the armature reaction, or armature m. m. f., whidi 
can be resolved under steady-state conditions into space 
fundamental and space harmonic components.*® Only 
the space fundamental component will be considered. 

The steady-value space fundamental component of 
armature reaction revolves around the air gap syn¬ 
chronously with the field poles, and cannot induce cur¬ 
rent in either of the two field windings. But the 
modulated armature reaction does induce current by 
transformer action in each of the rotor windings. The 
current in the main field winding, i. e., in the direct 
axis, is made up of two components. One component 
is the steady-value current which is set up by the 
exciter; and the second component is alternating cur¬ 
rent induced by the modulated armature reaction. 
Only alternating current flows in the quadrature 
winding. The frequency of the currents induced in 
both windings is the same as the frequency of hunting 
of the machine. Thus the modulation of the peak 
value of the armature current produces a modulation 
of the total rotor voltage, i. e., of the nominal voltage 
of the armature winding. 

As the permeance of the air gap of a salient-pole 
machine is different in the two axes, in order to make 
the analysis perfectly general, it is necessary to deal 
with the direct and quadrature components of voltage 
and current.*® It is evident that these components of 
the armatiue current will be modulated if the total 
current is modulated, and that the modulation will 
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appear in the direct and quadrature components of the 
nominal voltage by transformer action* 

Since the modulation of the steady peak value id 
of the direct component of armature current causes 
its amplitude to vary sinusoidally at the frequency of 
hunting, the peak value id at any instant is a function 
of time and can be represented as 

id = id + A id cos s i = i/ + [A id] (1) 

where s is the angular velocity of modulation expressed 
as a fraction of normal angular velocity, and 
[A i^ Aid cos s i is the value of the modulating .wave 
at any instant. Using the per-unit system of units. 



Fig. 1—^ARMATTrBx Cgbrent with Harmonic Modulation 

frequaicy and its corresponding angular velocity are 
numerically equal. Fig. 1 shows the current repre¬ 
sented by Equation ( 1 ), It will be assumed that the 
angular velocity a is small compared with w, the 
angular velocity corresponding to line frequency, so 
that the modulation will not distort the wave form of 
the current during a cycle enough to make the use 
of the usual vector representation of polyphase cur¬ 
rents inaccurate. 

In like manner the peak value of the quadrature 
component of armature current is a function of time 
and can be represented as 

*9 = ^ »9 eos (s« + O') = ig' -I- [A ij] (2) 

introducing the time-phase angle a because the modu¬ 
lating waves for the direct and quadrature components 
of current will not in general vary in time phase with 
each other. In Equation (2) ig' is the average value 
of ig and [AiJ = Aigcos (at + a) k the value of the 
modulating wave. 

The peak value of the nominal voltage, e* due to 
the main field winding, is a function of time and can be 
represented as 

= e/ + [A ej (3) 

where Cd' is the average peak value and [A is the 
modulation, or alternating, component introduced by 
the hunting. As there is no d-c. excitation in the 
quadrature axis, the peak value of the nominal voltage 
Bg can be represented as 

eg = [A eg] (4) 

wh^e [A Bg] is a function of time. 

The displacement angle S, which is made up of two 
component angles, the steady value 5' corresponding 
to the average load, and an alternating value [A 5] 


corresponding to tiie himting, can be r^resented as 
5 = 5' + [A 5] (S) 

The alternating components [A ij, [A ij, [A ej, [A ej, 
and [A 5] all vary in time with the frequency of hunting. 

These values of armature current, nominal voltage, 
and load angle can be combined by means of the 
relations shown in the vector diagram. Pig. 2, for a 
salimt-pole madiine to give relations from which the 
damping torque can be determined. The mathematical 
anal 3 isis is given in Appendix I. Equation (56) of 
Appendix I gives the value of damping torque for a 
S3mchronous machine having an exciting winding in 
the direct axis of the rotor and an amortisseur winding 
in the quadrature axis. 

Study op Damping Torque 
It is not immediately apparent from inspection 
of Equation (56) how much effect armature resistance 
r has on damping torque T* because r appears not 
only as seen in the equation, but also in the equations 
for the constants, a, B, C, and D. Equation (56) can 
be reduced to a simpler form, however, by letting 
e = 0 = d (compare (26) and (27)), which means 
considering a machine that has no amortisseur winding. 



PiG. 2 —^Vector Diagram for Salient Pole Machine 
ON Infinite Hus under Conditions of Meohanioal 
Oscillation 

in which case damping is due to tiie current induced 
in the naain field winding. 

Substituting c = 0 = d in (50), (41), and (56), 
_ r sin o: - *4 tan 5' sin a 

jD ---• ( 58 ) 


r tan 5' -I- (Xd~ a) 

cos a =- ^ - - (59) 

_ B D e ^ 8' [D b Xd + r Xb cos « — a sin a)] 

~ s[(r sma-bDy+ {rcos a + D{Xd - a)}*] 

The damping torque for this case can be written more 
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simply by substituting (S8) and (59) in (60) and re¬ 
ducing; thus obtaining 

_ Bbe (r* + x,) (*, tan 5' - r) cos 5' 

|r.+ -.)P1 («) 

The quantities e, a, b, xj, Xg, r, s, and cos 5' are all 
positive. Thus the sign of the damping torque is 
determined by the quantities B and (x, tan S' — r). 
Hence Equation (61) for damping torque of a ssmchro- 
nous machine can be rewritten as 

Td- KB (Xg tan 8' — r) (62) 

where liC is a positive constant including various con¬ 
stants of the machine. 

Inspection of Equation (47) shows that the quantity 
B can become negative in value with positive values of 
displacement angle S' if the nominal voltage e'u is 
sufficiently small, i. e., if the excitation is sufficiently 
reduced. However, under usual conditions of operation 
as a generator, the quantity B is positive in value. 
Thus Equation (62) shows that a generator without 
amortisseur winding will be negatively damped and will 
oscillate at no load unless stabilized by positive damping 
external to the main-field winding. The relation 
that must exist in order for the machine to show inher¬ 
ent positive damping, i. e., damping due to the main 
field winding, is 

r <Xg tan S' (63) 

The critical value of resistance is r = a;, tan S'; if the 
resistance is greater than this value, the inherent damp¬ 
ing becomes negative in value. 

The case is somewhat different for a synchronous 
motor. Inspection of Equation (47) shows that the 
constant B may be positive or negative in value depend¬ 
ing on the values of the armature resistance r, displace¬ 
ment angle S', which is negative for a motor, and the 
amount of excitation, which determines e^'. With 
negative values of S', the quantity (Xg tan S' —r) is 
negative in value. Thus for a motor in which all 
damping is due to current induced in the main field 
winding, the damping will be positive or negative as 
determined by the value of IS. If B is negative, tilie 
damping is positive; if JS is positive, the damping is 
negative. ]^ther inspection of Equation (47) shows 
that the character of tibe damping in a motor also de¬ 
pends on the armature resistance r; compare P^g. 6. 

The difference between the action of positive and of 
negative damping should be dearly understood. The 
action of positive damping tends to reduce the magni¬ 
tude of the osdUation. Cumulative hunting can occur 
with positive damping only when the power which sets 
up the oscillation is greater than the power dissipated 
asjheat. But negative damping acts otherwise. If an 
oscillation is started, as by a change in load, for instance, 
it will be cumulative unless the action of the negative 
damping is neutralized by other sources of positive 
damping. 


Graphical Illustration op Results op 
Mathematical Analysis 

Several curves have been determined by means of 
the preceding equations to show the effect that armature 
resistance has on damping torque of a synchronous 
machine which is connected to an infinite bus and carries 
a constant load. The machine constants were chosen 
for illustrative purposes alone, and do not represent an 
actual madiine. The two curves in Fig. 8 show the 
variation of damping torque for a synchronousgenerator 
which has no amortisseur winding, when the armature 
resistance is varied from zero to 0.75, i. e., to75percent. 
The values in the per unit system'* of the constants 
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Pig. 3—Cvnvus op Damping Tobqve as a Function op 
Abmaturb Resistance—^N o Damping Winding 

(A) Fiold reslstaiico, Rda^ in armature terms » 0.05 

(B) Field resistance » 0.01 

which were used for the curves are s = 0.02, = 1 = «, 

Xd = l,Xg => 0.6, Xmd = 0.8, Xida - 0.2, S' - 16 deg. 
Curve A is for a main field resistance of Rda = 0.06 and 
Curve B is for 22<*„ = 0.01. These curves are computed 
by means of Equations (61) and (47), 

Since the damping for the conditions of Pig. 3 is 
caused by absorption of power in resistance loss due to 
current induced in the main field winding, it is to be 
eqpected that less resistance in the field circuit will give 
greater damping, as shown by the two curves. But 
until Equations (62) and (63) were daived, there had 
been no way of determining, so far as the authors know, 
that the damping of a salient-pole machine would be¬ 
come negative in value for an armature resistance 
greater than a certain critical value which the analysis 
shows to be r = Xg tan S'. The value of main-field re¬ 
sistance is importont in determining the amount of 
damping but does not determine whether it is positive 
or native in value; this is detennined by the value of 
riie armature resistance. 
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The critical anmture resistance for the constants 
assumed is r = 0.134, which is a much larger value than 
would befound in the windings of an armature, but is not 
an unusual value when the line back to the infinit e bus is 
considered. Furthermore, Equation (63) shows that 
the critical value is increased proportionally to the 
increase in the tangent of the steady-load displacement 
angle. Thus a generator may himt badly on light loads 
and yet run satisfactorily imder larger loads. 

The curves in Pig. 4 are based on Equations (56), 



Pig. 4—Samjs as Curve A of Pig. 3 except with Amokitssbur 
Winding Present 

(A) Rda - 0.a>5, fljo = 0.1, Xlqa - O.I 

(B) Rda - 0.06 = Ago Xiao = 0.2 

(47), and (48), and show the change in damping brought 
about by adding an amortisseur winding in the quadra¬ 
ture axis to the generator assumed for Curve A, Fig. 3. 
The constants of the damping winding for Cxirve A, 
Pig. 4, are = 0.1, = 0.3, and Xi^a = 0.1. For 

Curve B the quadrature damping winding is given the 
same constants as the main field circuit. The effect 
of tbe amortisseur winding is seen to be two fold; 
namely, to increase the amount of positive damping, 
and to increase the critical value of the armature 
resistance. But comparison of Fig. 4 with Fg. 3 
shows that the general form of the damping torque- 
armature resistance characteristic has not been changed 
by the addition of the damping winding. Evidently, 
any synchronous generator can be made imstable by 
adding enough resistance to the armature circuits. 
Compare, Hunting of Round-Rotor Synchronous 
MacMnes. 

Curve Td in Fg. 5 was computed for conditions and 
constants the same as for Curve B, Fig. 4, except that 
the ^citation was removed, the field winding remain¬ 
ing short-circuited through the exciter. This curve is 
based on Equations (56), (47), and (48). The curve 
shows that there is no value of armature resistance 
which will cause himting. This condition is easily 
understood, becau^ the generator is operating essen¬ 
tially as an induction machine. 

Fg. 6 is based on Equations (61) and (47), and shows 


the change in the values of damping torque and the 
constant B when the load, which is a function of 5', is 
varied from large positive values to zero, the generator 
range, and from zero to large negative values, the motor 
range. The five curves are based on armatureresistance 
r = 0, r = 0.05, r = 0.1, r = 0.2, and r = 0.4. The other 
constants are the same as in Curve A, Pig. 3. The 
excitation is held constant at unit value, Cd’ = 1. 

These curves show that the damping torque passes 
through ZK’o to negative values at (a:, tan 5' — r) = 0 
in the generator range, and passes through zero to 
positive values’when B = 0 in the motor range, as the 
displacement angle changes from large positive values 
through zero to large negative values. Compare 
Equation (62) for the relation between damping torque, 
the constant B, and the displacement angle 8'. Under 
normal conditions of excitation the constant B is a 
positive quantity throughout the generator range of 
load; but passes from positive to negative values some¬ 
where in the motor range of load. So long as B is a 
positive quantity, the damping of motor or generator 
has the sign of (z* tan 8' — r). Therefore, to obtain 
positive damping in a motor, where 8' is negative, B 
must be a negative quantity. 

Fg, 7 is similar to Pig. 6 and is based on Equations 
(61) and (47);butthefourcurvesarefordifferentamounts 
of excitation; namely, Cd' = 0.25, e'd “ 0.6, ea' - 1, 
and ea' = 1.5. The armature resistance is r = 0.1 
for all the curves. The oilier constants are the same 
as for Fg. 6. These curves bring out the fact that the 
general deductions as to damping based on Pig. 6 are 



Pig. 6—Curves op Damping Torque and Factor B as 
Functions op Akmaturis Rbsistanck 

Conditions same as for Curve Pig. 4, except that the excitation is 
zero and the Held winding Is short-circuited 

independent of the value of the excitation in the range 
covered. Calculations show that the constant B can 
become negative in the generator range of load only for 
exceedingly low values of excitation. 

Damping at Zero Load 

The design engineer is occasionally asked if an 
amortisseur winding will prevent some particular 
generator from hunting. The generator will probably 
have beai in service for some years, and the instability 
develops when the machine is used under new 
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conditions. The new conditions may be brought about 
by connecting it to a power system through a trans¬ 
mission line. The problem is to determine whether 
an amortisseur winding can be added which can be 
guaranteed to make the machine run without hunting. 
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Pig. 6 —Cvitvm 03S’ Damping Torqto and the Pactoii B as 
Functions op Load Angle with Armature Resistance as a 
Parameter. Constant Excitation and No Amortisseur 
Winding 

A study of Equation (56) shows that if the damping 
of a generator is positive at zero displacement angle, 
it will remain positive at all angles. Thus the problem 
can be reduced to adding an amortisseur winding which 
will eliminate hunting under no-load conditions. 
Equation (56), when used to determine the value of the 
damping torque at zero load, gives an indeterminate 
form which must be evaluated. Equations (56) for 
damping torque, Ta, (41) for cot a, and (SO) for the 
constant D, can be combined for the condition e/ = e, 
i. e., for normal excitation, to give a determinate 
result at no load. 

The equation thus obtained is 

Ta = 

c*r_ br^— ¥d — d (xa— ay _I 

“ 7 Lt6(a!,-c)-l-d(a:tf-a)]*-l-[&d-r*-(a:«-c)(®rf-o)]*J 

( 64 ) 


This equation shows that the critical value of armature 
resistance for zero damping can be found by equating 
the numerator to zero; giving 

r = ^ bd + -~ (xa- (65) 

If the armature resistance is less than this critical 
value, the damping is positive. Thus the condition for 
no sustained or cumulative hunting is 

r <y] bd + -^ (xa-ar (66) 

As an example of the use of Equation (64), an old three- 
phase salient-pole synchronoxis generator, rated at 
312 kw. and 2300 volts, became unstable on fractional 
loads when connected to a power system. It was 
assumed that the point at which the generator is con¬ 
nected to the system could be considmed to be an 
infinite bus; then the combined constants of alternator 




Fia. 7— OtnivBS or Damping Tobqtib and thb Pactob B as 
Functions op Load Anolb with Excitation as a Pabahbtbb. 
Constant Abmatubb Rbsistancb and No Amobtisbbub 
Winding 

and connecting line were measured and found to have 
the following values, viz., 

ajd = 1.12 a * 0.370 

X, = 0.92 b = 0.0256 

r = 0.73 8 = 0.04 
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As the machine had no damping winding. Equation 
(62) could be used to determiue whether the generator 
might be expected to operate without hunting. Substi¬ 
tuting the values of the constants for the machine, 
Equation (62) shows that the machine has negative 
damping for all load angles below 5' = 38 deg. A 
generator will have some positive damping due to 
losses in pole faces, etc.; but even with an allowance 



Pig. 8 — ^Variation of Damping Torque with the Factor d 
FOR Machine Rated 

for this extra damping, it seems that the generator 
might be expected to hunt for loads up to perhaps 60 
per cent of full load. 

Setting e = 1 in Equation (64), tiie problem is to 
find values of tiie constants (c) and (d) of an amortis- 
seur winding which will make Ta positive. The value 
of (c) for a squirrel-cage winding is so small tiiat it 
can be taken equal to zero without introducing serious 
error. Substituting tiie values of the constants for the 
machine in Equation (64), a relation is established 
between Ta and d. It is conveni^t to assume values 
of d and solve for corresponding values of Ta. The 
curve in Pig. 8 was plotted with values of and d 
determined in this manner. 

The curve in Pig. 8 shows that the damping torque 
Td passes from negative to positive values at d = 0.024. 
A damping winding can be easily designed for this 
madiine that will give a value of d 60 pct cent greater 
than the critical value. Thus calculations indicated 
that an amortisseur winding would stop the hunting, 
although it was never tried. 

Inspection of Equation (62), which holds for a genera¬ 
tor with no damping winding, suggests that Ti can be 
increased positively by increasing the value of Xj, the 
quadrature synchronous reactance of the generator. 
Inspection of Equation (64) suggests that an increase in 
Xd and Xj might increase Td positively in a generator 
with an amortisseur winding. These values cannot be 
changed after a generator is built, but reactance can be 
added in the line. The effect of adding line inductive 
reactance is to increase Xd and Xq by the same amount. 

The cxirve in Mg. 9 shows the variation of damping 
torque Td of the generator for which an amortisseur 
winding was recommended when the line reactance is 
varied, if the machine is assumed to be equipped with 
an amortisseur winding which will make the damping 


torque zero, without the added line reactance. The 
curve is plotted between values of Td and equivalent 
Xd of line and alternator for e<j' = 1 = e. The direct 
sjmchronous reactance of the machine is = 1.12. 
The curve shows that the damping can be increased 
positively by adding line reactance; but the amount of 
positive damping that can be obtained in this manner 
is limited, as indicated by the curve tending to bend 
parallel to the Xd axis. No such limitation is found 
to exist when an amortisseur winding is used, as shown 
by the curve in Pig. 8, where Td is seen to increase in 
direct proportion with the constant d of the amortisseur 
winding. 

Experimental Veripicatiqn op Mathematical 
Analysis 

The verification can be divided into two parts, viz., 
qualitative and quantitative. The first tests wa:e 
made with a three-phase, four-pole, 16-kw., 1800-rev. 
per min., 220-volt sali^t-pole s 3 mchronous mach ine 
connected to a bus of relatively large power capacity. 
The machine was used both as motor and generator, 
being direct connected to a d-c. machine which was 
used as generator or motor, as needed. The ^- 
chronous machine could be made to hunt either as 
motor or generator by adding sufficient resistance in 
the line wires connecting tihe a-c. machine and bus. 
Most of the tests were made using the a-c. machine to 
drive the d-c. machine, which was loaded witii a resistor. 
At first the power of the d-c. machine was fed back into 
a d-c. system, but this arrangement added so much 
damping that the a-c. machine was made relatively 
stable under all conditions. 



Xd 


Pia. 9 —Ctjbvb Showing Effect of Line Reactance on 
Damping Torque. Same Machine as for Pig. 8 

A series of tests was run to show the effect of varying 
the excitation with a constant value of armature line 
resistance and with a constant input of S- kw. to the 
s3mchronous motor. The line resistance was chosen 
of such value that one extreme of excitation gave high 
positive damping and the other extreme gave high 
negative damping. Hunting , was determined by in¬ 
specting indicating instruments connected in the a-c. 
leads and by taking oscillograms of armature and field 
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currents. An excitation of 1.100, the per unit system, 
gave high negative damping; an excitation of 0.641 gave 
high positive damping. An excitation of 0.458 gave 
so high positive damping that an initial swing was 
damped out aperiodically. Critical excitation was 
0.814. As the excitation was increased over this value, 
the damping became negative and of increasing value; 


as the load is increased, the value of excitation necessary 
to just make the machine stable also increases. 

As a quantitative check, the critical excitation as 
the load is changed was determined by test and com¬ 
pared with values determined by substituting constants 
of the machine in equations developed by the mathe¬ 
matical analysis. The broken ciirve in Fig. 12 shows 



Pig. 10—OsoiiiLOGBAM Showing C0Mtii.ATivB Hunting Piioduckd by Intkobdction 
OP ResistANOJO in the Abmatuhe Lines op a Motor 



Pig. 11—OsciLiiOORAM Showing Eppect op Excitation upon Damping 

OondlUona the same oa tor Fig. 10 except that excitation woa reduced from 1.1 to 0.733. 

curve (a)—armature current 
curve (b)—Held current 


as decreased, the damping became positive and of 
increasing value. The degree of positive damping was 
judged by the time it took an oscillation started by a 
definite impulse to die away, or to become of constant 
amplitude. The degree of negative damping was 
judged either by the amount of hunting developed, or 
by the time it took the machine to drop out of step, 
after the extra line resistance was connected into the 
circuit. 

The oscillogram in Fig. 10 indicates the degree of 
cumulative hunting when the excitation was 1.1. The 
machine started hunting as the extra line resistance 
was connected into the circuit. The oscillogram in 
Fig. 11 for an excitation of 0.733 shows positive damp¬ 
ing; but the damping is small enough so that there is 
practically sustained hunting. 

Further tests showed that the value of excitation 
which would just make the motor stable for a constant 
value of line resistance increased as the load was in¬ 
creased. That tests would show these results could 
be anticipated from the mathematical analysis of damp¬ 
ing torque. In Fig. 7a, where load can be assumed 
proportional to displacement angle 8', since the curves 
are for a salient-pole machine, the curves for negative 
values of 8', the motor range, show that with a constant 
load damping increases positively with a decrease in 
excitation. And furthermore, these curves show that 


the test results; the solid curve the theoretical results. 
It was not expected that these two curves would coin¬ 
cide because of the extra damping in the motor and 
connected d-c. generator. Further tests showed that 
the greater part of the extra damping was due to the 
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Fl«. 12 —TkHT and CAIiCtJLATBD CtJRVBB OF EXCITATION, 
POK Zero Damping, as a Function op Power Input. Arma¬ 
ture Resistance Constant 


d-c, generator and did not vary with load. The amount 
of this constant extra damping was not determined; but 
inspection of Fig. 12 shows that if the whole calculated 
curve, the solid curve, is moved up on the sheet by a 
constant amount, the two curves can be made to come 
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into fairly close agreement. That extra damping will 
raise the solid curve in Fig, 12 is seen to be true by 
inspection of Fig. 7a, which shows that if the damping 
torque Td is increased by a constant amount, higher 
escitation will be needed to produce a given amount of 
negative damping for a constant lo^d. 

A further quantitative cheek will be found under 
Hunting of Round-Rotor Synchronous Machines. 

Huoting op Round-Rotor Synchronous Machines 

The mathematical analysis, with Xd = *«, indicates 
that a round-rotor ssmchronous machine can be made 
unstable by increasing the armature resistance. For a 
round-rotor machine symmetrical with respect to both 
axes. Equation (66) becomes, 

r < V 5* + (Xd- ay (67) 

since h = d. To show by test that such a machine can 
be made unstable by adding line resistance, a 20-hp. 
induction motor, with-wound rotor as well as woimd 
stator, lyas run as a s 3 mchronous motor. The rotor 
was wound two-phase, and d-c; excitation was supplied 
to both phases of the rotor from a storage battery. 
This machine witii not too high excitation was very 
stable with minimmn resistance between stator and 
a-c. bus; but it could be made very unstable without 
changing the excitation by increasing the a-c. line 
resistance sufficiently. Using adjustable resistors in 
the line, the degree of stability or instability was under 
complete control.- With sufficient line resistance, the 
machine was so unstable that it could not be kept on 
the line. 

Summary 

The results given in the paper show that the calcu¬ 
lated curves of negative damping under various condi¬ 
tions of loading, excitation, etc., are in essential agree- 
mrait with results obtained from test. The calculated 
curves are correct in form and the magnitudes dieck 
test values reasonably well to allow of practical accuracy 
in the use of the general e:^ressions developed in the 
paper. More recent tests further confirm the theoret¬ 
ical formulas. 

This article furnishes an explanation for those many 
eases encountered in the field in which machines cannot 
be kept in synchronism when operated ovct long lines, 
or are unstable for no apparent reason. 
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Appendix I 

MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
Determination op the Phase Angle a 

The mathematical anal 3 nsis which follows is divided 


into two parts. The value of the phase angle a, which 
is the angle between the currents induced in the rotor 
windings in the direct and quadrature axes by the 
modulated armature current, will be derived first. 
Then the values of the damping and ssmchronizing 
componaits of torque will be determined. 

Referring to Fig. 2, which shows the peak values of 
armature voltage and current for a salient-pole syn¬ 
chronous generator with no excitation in the quadrature 
axis, it is seen that the nominal voltages are 

Cd = e cos 3 4- i, r -I- id ajd • (6) 

and, e, = i, a;* — c sin 5 — id r = 0 (7) 

where r is armature resistance, Xd and x, are the direct 
and quadrature s 3 mchronous reactances, and e is termi¬ 
nal voltage. 

Since the modulation is assumed to be slow enough 
so that the voltage and current are accurately repre¬ 
sented at each instant by vectors, as in Fig. 2, Equa¬ 
tions (1), (2), (3), and (5) may be substituted in (6) 
giving 

e cos 8' cos [A S] ^ e sin S' sin [A 5] 

= Bd' -h [Aed] — it r — [A ij r — id' Xd - [A id] Xd (8) 
If the alternating component of the displacement 
angle is assumed to be small, meaning that the rotor 
hunts through a small angle, then at any instant 

cos [A 5] = 1 (9) 

and sin [A 5] » [AS] (10) 

Substituting (9) and (10) in (8) and solving, the 
alternating component of the torque angle is 
[AS] = 

e cos S'—Cd'-fig' r-fid' Xd— [A ed]-|-[A ig] r-|-[A id] Xd 

e sin S' 

( 11 ) 

The vector diagram in Fig. 2 shows that 

e cos S' — Bd + i«' r -I- id' asd = 0 
whmice (11) reduces to 


( 12 ) 


[AS] = 


[A iJ r H- [A id] Xd - [A 
e sin S' 


(13) 


Substituting the values given in (1), (2), (4), and (5) 
in (7), 

e sin S' cos [A S] -|- e cos S' sin A S 
= it + [A iJ a, — id' r - [A id] r — [A eJ (14) 

Substituting (9) and (10) in (14) and solving for the 
modulating angle, 

iq Xt—id r—e sin S'-|-[iJ a?,,—[A id] r—[A ej 
e cos S' 


[AS] = 


The vector diagram in Fig. 2 shows that 
iq Xt — id' r — e sin S' = 0 
whence (15) reduces to 

[A it]Xt- [Aid]r- [Ae,] 


[A S] = 


e cos S' 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) 
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The modulating components of the direct compon^t 
of current id and the quadrature component ig, from 
(1) and (2), are 

[Aid] = A id cos si (18) 

and [A ifl] = A i, cos (jst + a) (19) 

Changing from instantaneous to vector notation, and 
choosing [A id] as the reference vector, (18) and (19) 
become 

A fd = A id < 0 = A id (20) 

and, 

A fa = A ia < a = A i* (cos a + j sin a) (21) 
These modulating components of current flow in 
the armature windings and induce alternating com¬ 
ponents of current A /d and A I„ in the two field wind¬ 
ings. It has been shown'’’ that 



A f d = A fd (a -f- y 6) 

= A id (a H- j b) 

(22) 

and 

Ai’fl == Afg(c +jd) 

(23) 

where the values of the constants are 


a - 

i^md H" 

(Xd — Xg') s* Td.* 

(24) 

Rd<? + s* {Xmd + -X^Ida)* 

1 + s* Td,* 


5 Rda 

(Xd - Xd') s Tdo 

(25) 

0 = 

Uda + + Xida)^ 

1-1-8* Tda* 


i^mq ”f" Xlq^ 

(Xg - Xg') 8* Tao® 

(26) 

c = 

Rqa + 

1+8* Ta.* 

d « 

S Xmq*" ^ga 

(Xq Xq^) S Tqc 

(27) 

fi,.* + s* (a:„a + “ 

1+8* Ta.* 


*md + Xlda 


R. 


da 


Td.andS/md^ *“ (<Kmd “h -^ZdalC^d ) 


In these equations A /d and A I, are the alternating 
currents in the two field windings, Xmd and a;«a are the 
mutual reactances between the armature winding and 
the two field windings, Xua and Xi^a are the leakage 
reactances of the two field windings in armature terms, 
and Rdd and are the resistances of the two field 
windings in armatwe terms, Rda including the resis¬ 
tance of the armature circuit of the exciter. 

The modulating components of field current, A Id 
and A I„ induce modulating components of nominal 
voltage, A ?d and A therein. Using per unit quan¬ 
tities, 

A fd = Aid ( 28 ) 

and 

A ?, = A • ( 29 ) 

Substituting these values of A ^ d and A in ( 22 ) 
and ( 23 ), 

A fd = A fd (a + j &) (^®) 

and A f, = A fa (c + j d) ' ( 31 ) 

Substituting ( 20 ) in ( 30 ) and ( 21 ) in ( 31 ), 

A fd = A id (a + J b) ( 32 ) 

A f, = A *4 (c + j d) (cos a+j sin a) 


= A ig [c cos a — d sin a -t- j (c sin a d cos a)] (33) 
These equations determine the values of the modulated 
nominal voltages in the direct and quadrature axes in 
terms of the corresponding modulating components of 
current. 

Writing (13) in vector notation, the value of the 
alternating component of the torque angle is 


a8 


A fa r + A fd a?d — A fd 
e sin b' 


(34) 


Substituting (20), (21), and (32) in (34), 


a8 = 


A ig r cos a+AidXd—Aida+j (A ig r sin a— A id b) 
e sin 8' 


Changing (17) to vector notation, 

J A fa - A fd r - A fa 

AO = -rr- 

e COS o' 


(35) 

(36) 


Substituting (20), (21), and (33) in (36), 

t AiqXq COS o! — AidT— Aig (c cos a — d sin a) 
A d =! -TT- 

e cos 5' 


+ 3 


AigXgSiaa— A ig (c sin a -f d cos a) 
e cos 8' 


( 37 ) 


Equations ( 35 ) and ( 37 ) give two relations for A b. 
Equating the real terms in the two equations, 

A ig r cos a + AidXd— A id a 
e sin 5' 


Ate[(a!a— c) cos Q!-h d sin Qi] — A^dT 
ecos 8' 


(38) 


and equating the imaginary terms in the same two 
equations, 

A ig r sin Q! — A id b A ig [(iCg — c) sin a — d cos ot] 
e sin 5' ” e cos S' 


(39) 

Solving (39) for the alternating component of the 
armature current in the direct axis. 


Aid 


id=Ai«[^' 


r sin a { (Xg — e) sma — d cos a] tan S'l 
b~ b J 


(40) 

Substituting (40) in (38), the value of the phase angle a 
is determined as 
cot a = 

[6 d—r^-Kitd—g)(!Ca—c)]tan S'—r(a;d-o)+r(ga~c)faP* b' 
[d (Xd — a) — b(Xg— c)] tan S' -1- 6 r -1- d r tan* S' 

(41) 

Determination op Damping and Synchronizing 

Torques 

Equations for the electrical output and armature 
copper loss of a synchronous machine connected to an 
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infinite bus have been previously developed. Since 
in the per unit system, of units torque and power are 
numerically equal, if the angular velocity of rotation is 
substantially constant at normal value, these equations 
can be used to determine torque. Letting T represent 
the torque due to the combined electrical output and 
copper loss in the machine, 

(e r) sin d +(e ear+ee, Xi) cos 8 

e* 

+ - 5 — (Xd — Xj) sin 2 8 — e* r 
T = _=__ 

r* + Xd x, 

, r(r^+x,^)(ed—e cos 8 )^+r(r^+g/) (e,+e sin 8 )^ 

(r* + a:a a:,)* 


[A e 4 ] to vector notation and collecting terms, (44) 
becomes 

aT = AAS + BAfd + CAe, (4S) 
where the constants A, B, and C have the following 
values: 

_ e id' (Xg cos 8 ' — r sin S') + (Xd — 3 : 4 ) cos 2 d' 

~ + Xd *4 

2 r (r* + Xf^) (e Cd' sin 8 ' — e* sin 8 ' cos 8 ') 

_ + 2 f (r^ + sin 8' cos 8 ' _ 

(r^ + XdX,y 

2 (Xd — gg) (e^ sin^ 8 ' — cos^ 8 ' + e ed' cos 8 ') 

(r= + Xd * 4 )* 


. 2 (Xd - Xg) (ed - e cos 8 ) (Cg + e sin 8 ) 

(r^ + XdX,y 

where the term with r* + Xd Xg in the denominator is 
the torque corresponding to the electrical output, and 
the other terms give the torque corresponding to copper 
loss in the armature. 

The modulation of angular velocity of the TwaphiTiP. 
causes a modulation [A T] of the steady-value torque 
T', so that the torque at any instant is 

T = IT' [A T] ( 43 ) 

The value of T may be found by substituting ( 3 ), ( 4 ), 
and (5) in (42) and then placing cos [A 8 ] =1 ahd 
sin [A 8 ] = [A 8 ], which means that the madiine is 
assumed to hunt through a small angle only. Making 
the substitutions indicated, neglecting all products 
such as [A ed] X [A 8 ], because they are infinitesimals of 
second order, the remaining terms may be grouped to 
give T' and [A T]. The value of the alternating 
component of torque is 


[A 7] = 


e ed x,\A 8 ] cos 8 '-|-e a;g[A ej sin b'—e r{A e^ sin b' 


+ 


r* -f Xd Xg 

e ed r [A 8] sin 8'-|-e r [A ed] cos d'+e Xd [A e,] cos S ' 

, r* -Jr Xd X, 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


e^ (Xd — gg) [A 8] cos 2 8' 

r* + Xd *4 

r (r* -f- ajg*) [[A ed] (2 e/ - 2 e cos 8') 

-|-[A 8](2 e ed' sin 3 ' — 2 e^ sin8' cos 80 ] 

(r* -I- Xd x^y 

r (x^ -F x/) [2 [A e,] e sin 8' -j- 2 [A 8] sin 5 ' cos 8'] 
(r* -f Xd x,y 

2 r* (Xd — Xq) [[A eq] (ed' — e cos 8 ') + [A ej e sin S' 
+ [A S] (e^ sin^ S' — e^ cos^ 8 ' -j- e ed' cos 8 ')] 

(r* -I- Xd Xqy 


(44) 

Changing the quantities [A T], [A 8 ], [A ed], and 


e (gg sin 8' -j- r 

~ r* -f «d X, 


cos 80 


(46) 


+ 


C = 


2 r(r^-|-a;g^)(ed'—e cos 80-1-2 r\Xd—Xq) e sin 8 ' 
(r^-yxdXqY 


(47) 


+ 


e (Xd cos 8' — r sin 80 

r* + Xd Xq 

2 r(r^-|-a;/) e sin 8^-|-2 r\Xd-Xq)(ed'—e cos 80 
(r* -f Xd *4)* 


(48) 


A physical meaning can be ascribed to the constants 
A, B, and C if they are derived directly by differentia¬ 
tion. The complete differential of T in (42) is, 

bT bT bT 

dT = -^ 8 “*^^ + 

^ A d S -y B d ed C d eq 
which can be written 

d T = AA 8 -|-JSAed-|-CA 64 
to corre^ond to the form used in Equation ( 45 ). 
Thus the constant A is equal to the variation in the 
torque T when the angle 8 is varied and the voltages 
ed and e* are held constant. Similar meanings can be 
ascribed to the constants B and C. 

Equation (40) can be written in the form. 

Aid - D Aiq (49) 

where the constant D has the value 

r sin a [(*4 — c) sin ce — d cos a] tan S' 

D = -j- - -^- (SO) 

Substituting (49) in (30), 

Aea = D Aiq(a+jb) (51) 

Substituting (49) in (35), 

. s . . P cos o! -I- Z) (a:<j — a) -I- j (r sin O' - 6 D) T 

A 9 = A tg -r —77 - I 

L e sm 8' J 

(52) 
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Substituting (51), (33), and (52), in (45), the value of 
the alternating component of the torque is 

. . rr cosa+I>(a:d-o)+i(rsina'-6I>)'I 


+ J5 D A (a + y 6) 

+ C A ifl [(c cos a — dsina) (csina + dcosa)] 

A A [r cos d + -P jZd — a)] 
esin 5' 


+ B P a A + C A (c cos a — d sin ct) 
■ A A [r sin « — 6 P] 


+ }[^ 


e sin 5' 


+ jB P 6 A ig + 0 A ij (c sin CK + d cos a) I (53) 


] 


The damping and synchronizing components of 
torque may be determined from tiie electromagnetic 
motional impedance^'* of the generator to hunting. 
The real part of the vector egression for motional 
impedance is equal to the damping terque T* and the 

T, 

im ag i na ry part is equal to — —~ where T, is the syn- 

chronizing torque. The motional impedance can 
be foimd by dividing the alternating component of 
torque A ^ by the corresponding angular velocity "i 
of hunting. The angular velocity can be found as the 
time rate of change of the alternating component, 
A 5, of displacement angle. Thus differentiating (52) 
wi^ respect to time. 



sin g — 6 P) — j [r cos g + P (Xd — g)l 
esin 5' 


] 


The motional impedance is, then, 

^ aT 

z„ = —-- = Td-y 


T. 




(54) 

(55) 


Now dividing (53) by (54), fJie damping torque is 
B P e sin 8' [P 6 Zd + r (& cos g — o sin g)] 
~ s [(r sin g — 6 P)*+ {r cos g + D(Xd — o) }*] 


C e sin 8' [P h (c cos a — d sin g) 

+ D (Xd — a) (c sin g d cos g) + r d] 
s[(r sin a—b P)*+{r cos g+P(a:d—a)}*] 


and the synchronizing torque is 
T. = T.' 


(56) 


+ 


B P e sin 8'[P{g(Zd-g)—+r(a cos <x+b sin g)] 
(r sin g — 5 P)* + {r cos a + D(Xd — a) 


C e sin 8' [P { c (Xd — a) — 6 d} cos a 
— P {d (gd — u) + & c} sin g + r c] 

(rsin g — 6P)* + {r cos g + P (®d — a)}* 

where T,' is equal to the synchronizing torque at the 
average displacement an^e 8' due to steady-state 
conditions.. It is interesting to note that the synchro¬ 
nizing torque of a machine in a sustained state of oscil¬ 
lation is equal to the value for zero frequency of 
oscillation, i. e., steady-state value, plus an increment 
which is a function of the actual frequency of oscilla¬ 
tion. Equation (56) gives the value of the damping 
torque of a polyphase synchronous machine which is 
connected to a bus with large enough power capacity 
to maintain the bus voltage constant when the machine 
hunts. The damping is assumed to be due entirely to 
currents induced in the main field winding in the direct 
axis and in the amortisseur winding in the quadrature 
axis by the modulated armature currents. 

Nomenclature 

Peak values are used for voltage and current. 
Primed quantities indicate steady-state values. The 
symbol A indicates variation of the quantity which 
follows the sjnnbol. Per unit values are used for all 
equations and numerical work. 
e = terminal voltage. 

Cd = nominal voltage due to excitation in the direct 

axis. . ' 

fig = nominal voltage due to excitation in the 
quadrature ads. 
i = armature eurrait. 

id = direct component of armature current, 

ig = quadrature component of armature current. 

Id = field current, direct axis, in field terms. 

I, = field current, quadrature axis, in field terms. 

t = time. 

s = angular velocity of modulation, 

coi = angular velocity hunting. 

CO = angular velocity at line frequmcy. 

r = armature circuit resistance; includes resistance 

of line wire, back to the infinite bus. 

Rda = field resistance, direct axis, in armature terms. 
Bg« = field resistance, quadrature axis, in armature 
taros. 

Xj = synchronous reactance, direct ads includes 
reactance of line wire back to tiie infinite bus. 
!Cg = synchronous reactance, quadrature axis; in¬ 
cludes reactance of line wire back to the 
infinite bus. 

Xmd = mutual reactance, direct ads. 

Xmq = mutual reactance, quadrature ads. 

Xida - field leakage reactance, direct axis, in armature' 
terms. 

Xiqa = field leakage reactance, quadrature axis, in 
armature terms. 

T = torque. 

Td = damping torque. 
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T, = synchronizing torque. 

a = time phase displacement between direct and 
quadrature components of modulated arma¬ 
ture current. 

5 s= angular displacement between the axes of rotor 

^d rotating magnetic field; a plus angle 
indicates generator; a negative angle indi- 
caites motor. 

Zm = electromagnetic motional impedance, 
a = see Formula 24. 

6 » see Formula 25. 

c = see Formula 26. 

d = see Formula 27. 

. bT . 

■A = if ed and e* are held constant. 


•B = ^ constant. 


C — , if 5 and are hdd constant. 

D = A id/A if. 
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Discussion 

C. F. Warner s (communicated after adjournment) Prom 
time to time an occasional case of spontaneous bunting arises, 
the cause of which can be traced to an excessive proportion of 
-resistance in the armature circuit, viz., in the transmission line. 
This phenomenon was particularly evident in the early days of 
rotary converters. A rough worl^ rule in use at that time was 
to limit the line resistance to 25 per cent of the reactance. As 
has been pointed out by the authors, Dreyfus^ in 1911 showed 
that the tendency toward hunting decreased with increasing 
load ^d with smaller excitation and that the presence of damper 
windings alleviated this condition. Tests were made on an 


induction motor to check his theory. In 1924, reporting stability 
tests made in the works of the Westinghouse Company, Evans 
and Bergvall^ likewise demonstrated this same effect using 
salient-pole generators and condensers. More recently Wenner- 
berg^ analyzed the same problem as applied to salient pole 
machines, extending it to include the effect of exciters. Nickle 
and Pierce in the paper under discussion attack the problem in a 
somewhat different manner and arrive at some very interesting 
and simple results. I have also done some work recently of a 
sin^ar nature and with a somewhat different method of attack 
which I believe possesses the advantage of a clearer conception 
of the mechanism involved. 

To illustrate the method I shall merely apply the analysis in 
a Q[ualitatiye manner to a saJient-pole generator without damper 
'^dings connected to an infinite bus through a transmission 
line whose resistance wiU be varied. Constant excitation of 
the generator will be assumed. The transient analysis of 
synchronous machines may be expedited by the use of the so- 
called “transient reactance*’ {xj) and the “transient internal 
voltage” (a/), which will be defined as the terminal voltage 
plus the transient reactance drop at zero power factor. For 
any other power factor the components in the direct axis must 
be used. This is the fictitious voltage corresponding to flux 
linkages with the field, and which remains unchanged for any 
sudden change in circuit condition. The voltage es will be 
defined in a sim il a r manner except that the synchronous reactance 
Xd must be used. For steady-state conditions 

es! — Cd — (xd — Xd') id 



Fig, 1—^PuRB Linb Resistance 


in which id is the component of armature current in lagging 
<iuadrature with Cd and ed\ i. e., it is the demagnetizing com¬ 
ponent of current. 


•Consider first the line without resistance. For a given 
v^ue of Cd! the power-angle curve is somewhat as shown in 
Fig. la herewith. For small positive increments in cd^ the 
resultant curve will, for nearly all practical cases, lie above the 
one for e/. Now assume the generator to be operating at the 
angle 6, and that the power input from the water wheel is such 
as to produce a small sinusoidal oscillation of magnitude A 6m 
and frecjuency /. The power-reactive power diflgrfl.tn (similar to 
the well known power-circle diagram except for effects of 
saliency) for constant cd is shown in Fig. lb and it will be ob¬ 
served that for positive increments in 9 the demagnetizing 
current, id, increases so that the steady-state value of e/ de¬ 
creases. This relation is shown by the straight line in Fig. 
Ic which indicates that for positive values of A 6, Acd^steadystate) 
is negative. If the frequency of oscillation were very slow these 
are the values which A e/would attain. However, in the actual 
case, due to the time constant of the field circuit, the instan- 
t^eous value of A lags, forming the elliptical loop shown in 
Mg. Ic- It can further be seen that the motion around the loop 
is clockwise. Having obtained the instantaneous values of 


X. ooe oipuograpny ( 2 ) ox paper. 

«\ ^Perimenial Analysis of Stabiliiy and Pouter LimUations, by 
B. D. Evans and B. O. Bergvall, A. I. B. E. Tbaws., Vol. XMII, 1924, 
P. 89^ 


3. “Hunting Characteristics of Synchronous Machines for Oscillations 
of Small Amplitude.” by JohnWennerberg, A.S.E.A.JL, April-May. 1929. 
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A ^ function of the angle, the instantaneous powen-angle 
relations may be obtained, resulting in the power loop indicated 
in Fig. la, the generating point of which also rotates clockwise 
around the loop. It can be shown that the area of tliis loop 
represents the energy per cycle which must be supplied by the 
variations in generator input to sustain such oscillations or the 
energy per cycle which would be absorbed in damping out the 
oscillations were they once started. It represents a stable 
operating condition. 

Now if the resistance be placed in the line, the power-angle 
diagram will have the same general shape but the power-reactive 
power diagram is changed radically as shown in Fig. 2b here¬ 
with. It will be observed that for the particular operating 
angle shown, a positive increment in d decreases the demagnet¬ 
izing effect, so that the steady state value of A e/, the value 
which A e/ tends to approach, increases with A $. The lag due 
to the time constant now produces a loop in which the gonerat- 
ting point rotates counter-clockwise, resulting in a power loop 
in which the generating point also rotates counter-clockwise. 
The area of the power loop how represents the energy per cycle 
input into the vibrating system and represents an unstable 
condition. The slightest disturbance results in a condition, of 
‘‘hunting.*' 

As the operating angle, about which the oscillations occur, 
is increased, a point is reached when no change in demagnetiz¬ 
ing current occurs for small changes in 0 and beyond this point 


the conditions are the same as for the case in which the resistance 
in the armature is zero, that is, the operation is again stable. 

C- A. Nicklcs The explanation of negative damping of syn¬ 
chronous machines given by Mr. Wagner in his discussion is 
interesting and is essentially the same as expressed by the author 
during the presentation of the paper, i. e., the demagnetizing 




Fig. 2—^Linb with Rbbistanob 

current for a small angular oscillation changes sign for some 
average operating angle. 

As brought out at tliat time, this change of sign is inde¬ 
pendent of the frequency of the oscillation. The magnitude 
of the damping factor does, however, depend upon the frequency 
of oscillation. 
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comparisons are made diffieult and that large discrepancies, streamer currents in attenuating a traveling chopped wave is shovm. 

particularly at the shorter time lags, may result from ♦ * » * * 


Introduction 

NE of the most perplexing engineering problems 
is the application of insulation: Continually 
increasing voltages and higher temperatures, 
together with economic requirements, have necessitated 
extensive development and research programs for the 
study of the properties of insulating materials. How¬ 
ever, in spite of much study and ceaseless effort, no 
exact indisputable laws for the performance of insulation 
have been discovered. Empirical equations concerning 
particular applications have been formulated from years 
of experience, and it is upon these that the designer 
must rely. A more exact knowledge of the process of 
breakdown is of prime importance, since other proper- 
of various types of insulation then could be estab¬ 
lished more readily and applied more effectively. 

The dielectric strength of important ts^es of insula¬ 
tion, especially air, has been determined accurately for 
unidirectional and for low-frequency potentials. How¬ 
ever, th^e determinations have proved insufficient, 
since transients have caused failure in apparatus even 
witii excessive insulation for its voltage rating. In¬ 
vestigators, who have used voltage impulses of 
extremely short duration, have shown that breakdown 
depends upon the rate of voltage application, the 
magnitude of the voltage, and the duration of the 
transient. Although these results have been very 
valuable, it was soon found that there were other con- 
tiderations involved in the process of breakdown, 
which, if known, might aid materially in the applica¬ 
tion of insulation. 

Much of the work on the breakdown of air has been 
done on small sphere-gaps at small spacings. Prom a 
practical and engineering standpoint it is necessary to 
supplement this work with experiments on apparatus 
wha-e the gaps are long and irregular, with all shapes 
of electrodes. Entirely diffaent breakdown character¬ 
istics may be expected with such differences in the 
nature of the gaps and electrodes, with tiie consequent 

•Both of Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A. I. E. E., 
Chicago, III., December S-4,19S9. 


change of dielectric field. In this paper a brief r4siun4 
of some of the previous theoretical work will be followed 
by a discussion of experimental results obtained on 
commercial app^tus. A new factor in the study of 
breakdown, heretofore used to a limited extent in the 
laboratory, will be introduced. The consideration of 
ionization or streamer currents already has proved 
valuable in the study of the effect of transients upon 
insulation. 

Theories op the Breakdown op Air 

The first theory to give a satisfactory ^lanation of 
the electrical bre^down of air was advanced by Town¬ 
send.* Briefly this theory may be summarized as 
follows: Upon the application of sufficient voltage, 
the free electrons in the field move toward the anode 
and are swept out of the field. During this movement 
they collide with the molecules of the gas and produce 
new ions by collision. The newly created positive ions 
move toward the cathode, creating more new ions by 
collision, although the rate of ionization is much 
than for the electrons. If the positive ions in their 
movement toward the catiiode produce more electrons 
than were in the field originally, the discharge will 
become unstable; that is, the current will continue to 
increase as long as a constant impressed voltage is 
maintained. 

Two important conclusions may be drawn from this 
theory. First, breakdown takes place throughout the 
whole field simultaneously; second, the time of break¬ 
down cannot be any shorter than that required for the 
movement of an electron from one electrode to the other 
and for the return movement of the positive ion. 
Townsend’s theory, although checked and proved 
experimentally at low pressures, appears inadequate at 
atmospheric pressures. Rogowski* has shown that the 
ionization process according to Townsend’s theory 
requires a time of the order of 10-® sec., whereas experi- 
menters,*-* agree that with slight ovavoltages the 
spark lag may be as short as 10~* sec. Suppressed dis¬ 
charges' show tiiat breakdown does not take place 
simultaneously throughout the whole field. Actually, 

1. See Bibliography for all references. 
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streamers form in the most intense parts of the field 
and these streamers cause breakdown by developing 
until the two electrodes are linked. 

More recently, Slepian® presented a new theory 
which accounts for the streamer currents and according 
to which spark lags of the order of 10“^ sec. may be 
obtained with slight overvoltages. Slepian's theory 
may be summarized briefly as follows: Upon the 
application of suitable potential, free electrons in the 
field move toward the anode and multiply by collision. 
The rapidly increasing electrons, in forcing their way 
through the gas, produce sufficient heat to cause thermal 
ionization, and a streamer is formed. This sequence 
takes place in the most highly stressed parts of the field, 
which are usually at the electrode surfaces. Im¬ 
mediately upon the formation of the streamer the gra¬ 
dient at its tip becomes very high, thus increasing its 
growth in the same manner in which it was formed. 
One end of the streamer becomes attached to the adja¬ 
cent electrode; the other end develops at an increasing 
rate until the gap is spanned. When this occurs the 
gap may be said to be broken down. 

Slepian’s theory is based upon the mobility of the 
electron, and hence, the calculated breakdown time is 
much shorter than that obtained from theories in which 
the motion of the more sluggish positive ion is an 
important factor. However, it must be remembered, 
in checking these theories quantitatively, that most of 
the experimental data are only approximate, and at 
best only the order of magnitude is indicated. On the 
other hand, these theories serve admirably to guide 
the experimenter to a logical course of investigation. 

A conclusion which might be drawn from both of the 
above theories is that appreciable currents exist prior 
to complete breakdown. More specifically, these cur¬ 
rents would be expected from the rapid space charge 
formation of Slepian’s theory and from the ionic forma¬ 
tion and migration of Townsend’s theory. Slepian and 
Torok^ have shown that such currents may amount to 
thousands of amperes in large homogeneous fields. 

The Determination op Breakdown Time 

Much of the early work on sparking time has been 
done on sphere-gaps. Pedersen* impressed a flat- 
topped wave with an abrupt front upon a sphere-gap 
and determined the time lag by means of a transmission 
line and Lichtenberg figures. He obtained time lags 
of the order of 10-* sec. with short gaps. Burawoy* 
has shown that the wave-front cannot be perpendicular, 
and hence, Pedersen’s results may be somewhat in 
error. Peek® impressed a highly damped oscillatory 
wave upon a sphere-gap and found no appreciable time 
lag. In his tests the wave shape was determined 
entirely from the constants of the generator. Un¬ 
fortunately, in many of these cases, the wave probably 
was distorted by the presence of a second sphere-gap 
in the circuit. 


Burawoy used sinusoidal pulses of short duration by 
passing surges through a loop in a transmission line. 
The test gap was placed across the terminals of the 
loop. In analyzing the data, Burawoy used the entire 
wave as the time lag and the voltage crest as the break¬ 
down potential. Results procured in this manner show 
that sphere-gaps separated approximately one centi¬ 
meter break down in periods of time as short as 10-® 
sec. Data also were obtained on electrodes giving less 
homogeneous fields; here, however, breakdown took 
place only with pulses of long duration. 

The results obtained by Burawoy, Pedersen, and 
Peek have been of considerable value in determining 
the properties of insulation under impulses. These 
methods, however, can be used only indirectly in investi¬ 
gating the process of breakdown, as it is impossible to 
ascertain the part of the wave where breakdown starts 
or where it is complete; also nothing can be learned of 
the action within the field prior to breakdown. 

The cathode ray oscillograph has provided a means of 
determining the characteristics of breakdown with great 
exactness; this instrument has been used extensively in 
Europe and in America. Tamm ' obtained some excellent 
volt—timerecords on sphere-gaps subjected to low-volt¬ 
age surges with exceedingly abrupt fronts. In interpret¬ 
ing his results he used the point at which the voltage 
exceeded the stteady-state breakdown value as the 
initial time reference point; the point at which the volt¬ 
age was suddenly reduced was taken as the breakdown 
point. The breakdown curve of the sphere-gap was 
then easily constructed, since these two points were 
readily established. His results show that time lag 
is an inverse function of the overvoltages. His experi¬ 
ments with gaps in various gases at low pressures are 
of special interest. Under these conditions a slight drop 
in voltage prior to breakdown indicated a preliminary 
discharge; Tamm expressed the opinion in his conclu¬ 
sions that such preliminary discharges also might occur 
at atmospheric pressure. 

A group of tests on actual transmission line insulation 
was made by Smith and Wade,'® who obtained the volt 
—^time characteristics of breakdown of certain suspen¬ 
sion and pin-type insulators. For these results the 
start of the wave was used as the time reference point, 
instead of where the voltage exceeded the steady-state 
breakdown value. The flashover was taken as the 
point where the abrupt drop in voltage occurred. 

Torok and Ramberg," in work of a different nature, 
used the 60-cycle crest breakdown value as a reference. 
Thus, there appears to be some disagreement as to the 
start or initial reference point of the breakdown. 
Although this diff^ence is negligible in the case of long 
time lags, it might readily cause a large discrepancy 
when the breakdown time becomes very short. It 
appears, then, that some other factor must be formed 
which will establish more definitely an initial time 
reference point. 
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Currents Preliminary to Breakdown 

The magnitude of currents prior to breakdown as 
shown by Slepian and Torok was determined by sphere- 
gap measurements, and consequently only the crest 
values of the cuircnts drawn by the streamers were 
obteined. Although this determination was far from 
complete quantitatively, since only the approximate 
form and the magnitude of the applied waves were 
known, it served to indicate the definiteness of extensive 
preliminary ionization. This ionization is of vital 
importance from the standpoint of insulation research 
and application, since it introduces a new consideration 
which may. help to solve some of the mysteries of the 
performance of insulation. 

Additional Streamer Current Work 

The rapid development and application of the 
cathode ray oscillograph have made possible a more 
complete study of these preliminary currents. A 
special adaptation of the oscillograph was necessary in 
this work, however, since a practically perfect reproduc¬ 
tion of phenomena was essential to obtain both current 
and voltage traces accurately upon the same film. In 
this application linear coordinates and a single sweep 
of the cathode ray across the film were considered most 
desirable. This required a method of synchronization 
whereby the cathode ray beam, a timing system, and 
the test potential were under close control. The final 
arrangement permitted the whole sequence to be re¬ 
peated at will with a maximum time variation of one 
fifth of a microsecond. Fig. 1(a), in which two suc¬ 
cessive traces superimpose upon each other, and Pig. 
3(c) in which five applications at different voltages are 
recorded, show how closely synchronism may be ob¬ 
tained. Thus, a single oscillograph was employed, and 
the two traces, which represent current and voltage, 
were secured by cohsecutive voltage applications. 
It is fully realized that a two-element oscillograph, 
which at the present time would mean two separate 
cathode ray oscillographs, would meet the requirements 
of this application much better than a single instru¬ 
ment, and work is under way in this direction. In the 
present case a slight variation of voltage on consecutive 
applications might appreciably change the magnitude 
of the resulting current; this possible error in the current 
was partially eliminated by averaging results from 
several oscillograms of each test condition. 

The test preceding used to obtain time-lag oscillo¬ 
grams was in general the same for all tests. The volt¬ 
age of the sui^e generator was regulated to a cntical 
value barely sufficient to flash over the insulation. 
Several oscillograms were then obtained at this setting,- 
after which the surge-generator voltage was slightly 
raised, and more oscillograms w^ taken. This pro¬ 
cedure was continued until the voltage limit of the 
generator was reached. The voltage was reduced by a 
potentiometer and transmitted to the oscillograph 
through a cable to obtain the volt—^time traces. Cur¬ 


rent was determined from the drop across a series resis¬ 
tor, and this drop was also transmitted to the oscillo¬ 
graph through a cable. The latter cable was protected 
against overvoltage by a small sphere-gap adjusted to 
break down on excessive currents. 
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Fig. 1—Cathode Ray Oscillograms of Plashovbrs on Pour 
Pillar Type Insulators 


A The accuracy of the timing arrangement is shown by the manner 
In which successive voltage waves coincide perfectly up to ihe point ^here 
one resulted in flashover^ 

B Current and voltage relations. Note the abrupt rise of the ioni¬ 
zation current 

O Completion of the flashover after the voltage dropped below the 
00-cycle crest flashover value 

D A marked reduction in time lag produced by a higher applied voltage 

E The effect of further Increasing the voltage is shown 

P The streamer currents may be prominent before the crest of the 
wave is reached 

G The phenomenon of P is more apparent here 

H Streamer currents limit the maximum voltage reached 
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Discussion of Oscillograms 
The current drawn by the apparatus under test is 
the resiiltant of two distinct components, the charging 
current and the ionic current. These may be segre¬ 
gated by first determining the charging current from 
the recorded voltage wave and the capacity of the 
apparatus and graphically subtracting this current 
from the total. Unfortunately the majority of the 
apparatus tested and discussed herein has capacity 
sufficiently high to draw charging currents of 25 to 75 
amperes, thus making the determination of small ionic 
currents unreliable during the charging period. 
Another method of obtaining the point at which exten¬ 
sive ionization occurs is to impress a flat-topped wave 
of such a magnitude that ionic currents start only 
after the charging period is over. Identical results 
from these two methods cannot be expected, as the 
difference in the time involved is quite large. In one 
case appreciable streamer currents must develop in a 
few hundredths of a microsecond, whereas with the 
other method the time for development is limited only 
by the ability of the generator to maintain the voltage. 


1(g) shows this effect amplified still further, while in 
Fig. 1(h) the streamer currents were so large that the 
voltage wave was limited to 1350 kv. instead of reaching 
the voltage of the generator, which was 2000 kv. 

Tests on a string of 16 suspension insulators showed 
similar breakdown characteristics, with the exception 
that at low voltages the current did not rise as abruptly, 
Fig. 2(a). An interesting phenomenon is shown in 
Fig. 2(b), where the current remained very low for 
several microseconds after the voltage reached its 
crest; then an abrupt rise and fall occurred, aftOT which 




Fig, 2 —Suege Flashovbrs op 16 Suspension Insulators 
A Voltage and current relations 

B Note the sudden rise and fall of current previous to the normal 
increase 


A close examination of the oscillograms depicting 
long time lags on pillar type insulators, as in Fig. 1(b), 
shows the abrupt start of the ionization current. This 
takes place after an interval of time which depends 
upon the amount of overvoltage above a critical value, 
below which ionization currents of appreciable magni¬ 
tude cannot be obtained. Fig. 1(c) shows a flashover 
which was completed after the voltage had fallen below 
the 60-cycle breakdown value. This may be explained 
by the slow rate of formation of space charges and small 
streamers when the voltage barely exceeded the 60- 
cycle value. The formation of streamers decreased the 
effective spacing between the electrodes; this, together 
with the needle-gap properties of the streamers, raised 
the gradient to a value sufficient for the completion of 
breakdown. This point is substantiated by oscillo¬ 
grams on other apparatus, which follow. A slight in¬ 
crease in the applied voltage produces a marked reduc¬ 
tion in time lag, as shown in Figs. 1(d) and 1(e). In 
Fig. 1(g) the streamer currents were very prominent 
even before the crest of the wave was reached. Fig. 
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Fig. 3—Surge Flashovbrs on a 16-Unit Insulator String 
Equipped with Arcing Rings op Four-Inch Diameter Pipe 

A Voltage and current relations 
B The effect of increasing the voltage is shown 

O Five successive applications at increasing voltage. The inverse 
relation between overvoltage and time lag is well illustrated 
D The currents corresponding to (O) 

E The response of the current to potential variation is shown 

the current increased in a normal manner. It is prob¬ 
able that streamers were initiated at the time indicated 
by the first sudden rise in the current. 

Insulator strings equipped with arcing rings behave 
somewhat differently from plain strings, under surge 
voltages. The nature of the arcing rings seems to 
determine almost entirely the resulting characteristics. 
Fig. 3(a) is an oscillogram of a flashover on a 16-unit 
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string of insulators equipped with two arcing rinp of 
four-inch pipe. Fig. 3(b) shows the corresponding 
evurent and voltage waves with moderate overvoltages. 
The start of the current wave was modified by high- 
frequency oscillations, (20,000 kilocycles), which were 
probably initiated by small rapidly forming streamers 
and thereafter maintained by leads which could not 
easily be eliminated. The effect of variation of the 
applied voltage is shown in Pig. 3(c) where flashover 
occurred in all but one case. The corresponding 
currents appear in Fig. 3(d). 

Arcing rings of the strap ts^pe have somewhat 
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Fia. 4—SvROB Flashovbrs on 16 Suspension Insulator Units 
Equipped with Circular Arcing Rings op M-In. Strap 

A Ourrent and voltage relations with a slight overvoltage 
B Ourrent and voltage relations with a moderate overvoltage 
O Ourrent and voltage relations with a still higher overvoltage 


different characteristics. Figs. 4(a), 4(b), and 4(c) 
are typical oscillograms of the voltage and current 
waves. The flat portions of the current waves probably 
were caused by the decreasing voltage waves. In 
Fig. 3(e), the voltage increased to a high value and then 
dropped to the 60-cycle flashover value. The large 
change in current caused by a relatively small potential 
variation shows clearly that the rate of ionization 
depends upon the overvoltage above a critical value. 
It also follows that the rate of ionization depends upon 
the nature of the stress distribution throughout the 
fi^eld. 

In the breakdown of insulation, particularly of the 
gaseous form, ionization does not start at the time of 
the sudden reduction in voltage. The process may 
start 25 or 30 microseconds prior to the instant when the 
gas becomes highly conducting. In full consideration 


of this fact such terms as time lag and breakdown 
time become indefinite and arbitrary unless they are 
defined very completely. The rate of increase of cur¬ 
rent near the completion of flashover is so great that 
the voltage is abruptly reduced to a negligible value 
in a fraction of a microsecond. Thus for breakdowns 
where the voltage remains at a high value for con¬ 
siderable time, that is, with long time lags, variations 
in the determination of the breakdown point will be 
small in comparison. On the other hand, when break¬ 
down occurs in a short time, as in Fig. 1(g), these 
variations in the arbitrary points of the start of break¬ 
down and the time of completion are such a large part 
of the surge duration that the results of different inter¬ 
pretations may deviate as much as 200 per cent. 

Attenuation 

Klydonograph data obtained on transmission lines 
have shown that high-voltage surges which have caused 
flashover at some point of the line attenuate much 
more rapidly than low-voltage surges. This high rate 
of energy dissipation at high voltages commonly is 
attributed to corona on the line. HowevCT, with a 
chopped wave, which results when the line insulation 
breate down on the front of a high overvoltage wave, 
streamers will form on the succeeding insulators and 
thereby produce high currents which will reduce the 
voltage much more rapidly than is possible with corona 
alone. The space charge and stream^s that exist 
when the current is large, invariably result in flashover, 
unless the tail of the wave is abrupt or chopped. 
Conclusions 

1. The process of breakdown of insulation on surge 
voltages does not start until the steady voltage break¬ 
down value has been exceeded. Hence, it seems logical 
to compute time lag of breakdown from the first cross¬ 
ing of the steady breakdown value by the voltage wave 
instead of from the beginning of the wave. 

2. After breakdown has started, ionization or 
streamer currents increase in magnitude, as the stream¬ 
ers develop between the electrodes, until the gap is 
spanned, when the current limit is detmuined by the 
generator characteristics. 

3. The magnitude of the streamer current at any 
time apparently is a function of the amoimt of over¬ 
voltage above a critical value. 

4. Streamer currents are indicative of an unstable 
condition and therefore cannot be used for protective 
purposes except against chopped waves. 

5. Streamer currents cause faster attenuation of 
high-voltage chopped waves than can be attributed to 
corona alone. 

6. The rate and amount of energy dissipation prior 
to complete breakdown between two electrodes is a 
frmction of the nature of the electrostatic field. 

7. Terms such as time lag, sparking time, and break¬ 
down time are vague unless they are very completely 
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defined. The time lag (as defined in this paper) of 
commercial apparatus values from 10-'^ to 10-< seconds. 
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Discussion 

K* B. McEachrons 'rho I’esults of this paper indicate that it 
is ruit sulTifuont nnu'oly to test an insulator with a voltage rising 
at a certain rate but the generator must be capable of supplying 
suflioiont current so that the rate of building up of the streamer 
currents is not limited by iJie capability of the impulse generator. 
I believe that the generators used in tho past for determining 
insulation flashov(?r have Ikkui in most cases designed liberally 
from tb(? statnl point of current. For instance, tho 5,000,000-volt 
generator at Pitt.srH4d is capable of delivering many thousands of 
amperes during the dischargfi ov<»r an insulator sti'ing. 

It seems to me howevi^r, that some test should be made on 
insulat(»r strings on transmission lines with the impulse traveling 
several miles since the surge iiiii)odanco of the line imposes a 
limitation on the amount of current available for tho formation 
of strcuimer (.mrrents. It would bo interesting if the authors 
(*,ould t(!ll us h<jw tlu' stnnimer (uirrenis compare for one insulator 
and 16 insulators with the same pi*oportional transient voltage 
supplied. It may be that only at the lower potentials and with 
short strings would the surge impedance of the transmission lino 
fleUiy the fortnation of tho sUeamer currents, 

’ Under t)je luMuling of “Attenuation” the authors state that 
wlnm an insulator llashover (?liops tho traveling wave on a trans¬ 
mission line, t 1 u 5 higli rate of attenuation is due largely to the 
formation of streamer <Mirrcmts on succeeding insulators. Tests 
in Michigan with artificial lightning on transmission line con- 
(huitors inflicate that a wave (tbopped by a sphere-gap much 
beJow tlm insulator llashover value still attenuates more rapidly 
than doc!S the full wave of the same potential. 

Since streanu‘r cun'ents are rt^quired between spheres or other 
points of oi)])ositr? potential before actual breakdown occurs, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the conductors themselves de¬ 
velop Htn^amer currrmts and that to establish corona considerable 
starting current must How, which seems to be the more reasonable 
explanation of tlu^ gnuiter atkmuation of chopped waves than 
of full waves. I should like to (iompliment the authors on tho 
excellent oscillograiHi work in this paper although the repro¬ 
duction makes the study of some of these oscillograms difficult. 

J. T* Tykociner: The investigations described in tins paper 
tiirow valuable light on tlu^ phenomena of breakdown in gases. 
As in foruKir experiments the existence of large currents preceding 
tho complete breakdown was found in accordance with Doctor 
Slepian’s theory. In vicjw of these results, who can deny that 
we possess in the cathode ray oscillograph a powerful instimment 
of research. We tend, however, to become overenthusiastic as to 
the possible information we may expect from the cathode ray 
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oscillograph. We must take into consideration that the oscillo¬ 
grams reveal total discharge currents as function of time and 
voltage. They do not disclose all the information required for 
the construction of a complete picture of the mechanism of 
breakdown. We need in addition to these oscillograms knowl¬ 
edge of the distribution of current density and potential along 
and across the path of breakdown. We can hardly hope that 
the present-day oscillograph may serve in oonneotion with the 
determination of electron or ion density distribution. It seems 
that, in addition to the theory of thermal ionization, we will 
also have to borrow from astrophysicists the instnimerifc they are 
using in the study of the radiation emitted by the sun and stars, 
an instrument older and simpler than the cathode ray oscillo¬ 
graph. I havo in mind the spectroscope. The spectra revealed 
by spectroscope also present oscillograms, but of anotlier type. 
They indicate the highest frequencies produced in discharges 
by atoms and molecules in state of excitation. The existence of 
strong electric fields in an electric dischtirgo is evidenced by 
splitting and widening of spectral lines and bands. The phe¬ 
nomenon is known as Stark effect. It should also be possible to 
determine the density of current from point to point all over the 
area of discharge by making use of the Zeeman effect. Measur¬ 
ing thus the position, width, and intensity of spectral lines may 
lead to a precise Icnowledgo of the distribution of electric and 
magnetic fields for all regions and phases of breakdown in gases. 
The distribution of temperature can be measured by thermopiles 
subjected to the radiations emitted by different parts of the dis¬ 
charge. The short intervals of time at which a given spectrum 
will have to be photographed may be controlled by a Kerr cell. 
Physios, especially astrophysics, has ready for us the methods of 
investigation. I wish to suggest that tho time Jias come for 
engineers to apply these powerful means for high-voliitgo 
research. 

R. H. George: There are two questions having to do with 
discharge phenomena with short gaps which I should like to ask 
Mr. Torok in connection with this excellent paper. 

Did changing the polarity of the electrodes make any difference 
in the breakdown potential of tho gaps, or was this tried? 8ome 
investigations conducted by K. A. Oplinger and the writer^ 
Fome years ago on the d-c. breakdown of point-to-plane gaps, 
showed the breakdown potential to be very much higher with tho 
point negative than with it positive. 

Was any reduction in the time lag found with insulators illu¬ 
minated with ultra-violet light as compared with ordinary 
laboratory illumination and total darkness? 1 assume the (iurves 
represent an average value of time lag, and I should bo interested 
to know something of the variation found in the lag. 

S- C- Sprague; I had always understood that a string of 
insulators might be assumed to approximate a needle-gap and 
that the time lag of such a gap was variable and quite subject to 
humidity and other atmospheric conditions. I suppose those 
several oscillograms were taken all within a very sliort time of 
each other and that that is is how they were able to cheek the 
theory so well. 

J. J. Toroks From his first question it appears that Mr. 
MoEachron thought we had tried to attribute all the losses on the 
line to streamer currents. We did not mean that at all. There 
is certainly a groat deal of energy dissipated through corona. 
Wo have done a considerable amount of work on corona and Have 
determined the amount of loss at different voltages. The losses 
in the formation of stx’eamer currents, however, only appear 
when the voltage exceeds the steady-state breakdown value of 
the insulator so we may say this: That the line dissipates a great 
amount of energy due to corona but at voltages above the break¬ 
down value of the insulators we get a still greater draw of current 
and consequently a greater loss. For this reason it is not pos- 

1. Bulletin No, 19, Purduo ITniveraity Bnginooring Bxperimont Station, 
Lafayette, Ind. ‘*A Photographic Study of High-Voltage Discharges,** 
by B. H. George, Karl B. McEachron, and K. A. Oplinger, 1925. 
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sible to send an unlimited current into the substation. The 
currents due to traveling surges will be modified within the sta¬ 
tion by the energy dissipation in corona as well as about the 
insulators on the line. 

Professor Tykociiier has made a very valuable and interesting 
suggestion. This would make it feasible to measure the currents 
at any point within the gap vdthout the introduction of electrodes 
which would distort the original field. It would be very desirable 
if this scheme of measurements could be set forth in full detail. 
The synchronization of the Kerr cell as well as the spectroscope 
may present some difficulty; however, this scheme is of great 
value because it offers another means of measuring these currents 
and thus checking the present methods of determination which 
are exceedingly difficult to make and in which large errors may 
appear. Unfortunately all of our measurements on streamer 
currents have been made with one polarity, that is with the 
negative grounded. Because of the great amount of work to be 
done on various different problems, measurements using a posi¬ 
tive polarity grounded have not been made. It is intended to 
continue this investigation with reverse polarities. 

The question has been raised concerning the effects produced 
by variations of free ions within the gap. For small gaps illu¬ 
mination of the electrodes by ulti*a-violet light produces con¬ 
siderable effect. With large gaps this effect becomes almost 


negligible. In the laboratory, to produce an increase in density 
in free ions by means of ultra-violet light, a very powerful 
source is required as the lamp would necessarily have to be 
placed about 20 ft. away from the apparatus to be tested and the 
useful energy would not be very large. We have done some work 
of this nature in which we used sunlight. With large gaps having 
spacings greater than 5 cm., the effect of the increased ionization 
became negligible. Repetition of this test with insulators 
showed that the effect of ultra-violet light was nil. The applica¬ 
tion of ultra-violet light did not alter the random element in the 
phenomena of breakdown when large gaps were used. The 
variations of time in breakdown under a given voltage remained 
practically the same. 

Because of the variation in breakdown time it is necessary 
to take many oscillograiias at one given voltage to determine a 
fairly accurate average of the breakdown time; thus instead of 
making only eight or ten oscillograms to represent a time lag 
curve it is necessary to obtain 40 or 50. 

Mr. Sprague spoke of the variation in results produced by 
changing humidity. We have not encountered much diificulty 
from that score as most of the tests were made within a period of 
time less than four hours; however, we have noticed slight varia¬ 
tions in characteristics from day to day but this effect has been so 
small that it may be entirely neglected. 
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Synopsis.—Heat dissipation is an ever-present factor affecting 
the design and operation of many hinds of electrical equipment. 
Usuallyy the problem is to get rid of heat due to losses. Sometimes 
the problem is how to conserve heat. Radiation, or convection, or con- 
duction, or combinations of these, enter into all cases. Engineering 
literature as a rule presents conduction and convection in sound terms, 
but in many cases, the treatment of radiation is unsound, misleading, 
and sometimes in error. This paper is presented with the hope of 


putting heat radiation in engineei'ing applications on a sounder basis. 

The usual laws given to cover total heat radiation are stated and 
discussed, and their limitations brought out. Net heat loss by radian 
Hon interchange for the cases of parallel and concentric surfaces are 
reviewed and stated. 

The problem of total radiation from a rectangular slot is attacked, 
the method of solution is indicated by example and discussion, and 
the results given. 


Section I 

Introduction • 

HE term “radiation” has bear so thoroughly 
corrupted by being used to include all forms of heat 
dissipation, that it needs definition at the outset. 
Radiation, within this paper, does not include heat 
dissipation by convection, either natural or forced. It 
applies only to true radiation, either emitted, reflected, 
or absorbed by a surface. Radiant heat energy covers 
the range of the spectrum, including the visible, or light 
wave energy. Heat waves behave as the more com¬ 
monly known light waves behave,—^they ai;e electro¬ 
magnetic waves traveling in straight lines; they are 
reflected by mirror surfaces as light is reflected; a given 
surface emits, reflects, or absorbs to varying degrees, 
depending on the character of the surface. 

Stefan’s Law of Emission 

Stefan formulated the law of radiation emission, 

R = keT* 

where R is the rate of heat radiation emission from a 
unit of surface, e is the emission coefficient for the sur¬ 
face, A: is a constant, and T is the temperature in degrees 
Aelvin (absolute) of the surface. 

Stefcm-BoUzmann Law. When a radiating body is 
subject to reception of radiation from surrounding 
radiating bodies, as is usually the case, there is an inter¬ 
change. The net loss of heat from the body by radia¬ 
tion interchange is perhaps most commonly given in 
engineering literature in the form of the Stefan-Boltz- 
mann Law, 

R = Ske (Ti* - T./) 

in which R represents the net rate of losing heat by the 
body; S is its surface; A: is a constant; e is the emission 
coefficient for the surface; Ti is the temperature 
(Kelvin) of the surface; and Ti is variously and loosely 
described. 

Let Pig. 1 represent the body, which has an irregular 
surface. When the above formula is given, it is usually 
not stated whether S is to be the actual surface, or the 

1. Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, University 
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Presented at the Great Lakes District Meeting of the A. I. E. E., 
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enveloping surface. Usually, nothing is said as to why 
the surface of the surroimding bodies, and their emis¬ 
sion coefficient, are omitted. And T,, depending on the 
writer, is given as being 

1. Temperature of surrounding walls 

2. Temperature of surrounding air 

3. Temperature of surrotmding objects 

4. Temperature of surrounding space. 

In succeeding articles in this section, an attempt will be 
made to place radiation interchange, in simple cas^, on 
a more definite basis. 

Black-Body Radiation. At a given temperature a 
black-body surface radiates more than any other sur¬ 
face. It radiates the maximum possible amount in all 



wavelengths, although the energy is distributed over the 
various wavelengths according to a familiar curve. 
The black-body is the standard of reference, and its 
total emission coefficient, e, is herein taken as unity. 
When energy falls on a black-body, none is reflected 
Hence, a small window opening into a large black-lined 
cavity, being a nearly perfect energy trap, is a nearly 
perfect equivalent of a black-body surface. 

Selective Radiation 

A given surface may emit selectively; in some wave¬ 
lengths it may emit (radiate) as much energy as does a 
black-body, in others, less, and in some, none. 

Geay-Body Radiation 

If a surface emits so that the energy of all wavelengths 
is reduced by the same per cent below that which is 
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emitted by a black-body at the same temperature, it is 
called a gray-body. For example, if its total coefficient 
is 0.7, it emits seven-tenths as much energy in every 
wavelength as does the black-body. In this paper, 
only black-body and gray-body radiation will be dealt with. 
Further, only opaque surfaces will be considered. 

Absorption and Reflection 
The absorption ability of a surface depends upon its 
ability to emit. If it can emit in a given wavelength, it 
can absorb that wavelength. If it emits completely, as 
a black-body,. it absorbs completely. Incomplete 
emission, as for a gray-body, is accompanied by in¬ 
complete absorption for energy falling upon it. With 
unity as a base, emission and absorption coefficients are 
equal. Energy not absorbed is reflected (by opaque 
surfaces), and the reflection coefficient is (1 — e). 

Prevost’s Law op Exchange 
By this proposition, radiation emission goes on 
irrespective of energy that may be absorbed at the same 
time. 

Stepan’s Law Written to Give Watts 
Stdfan’s law of emission is 

where R is watts, S is the surface in square inches, e is 
based on unity, and the constant is as given. 

It is important to note that this law gives initial emis¬ 
sion correctly only if the surface is so disposed that none 
of it receives radiation from some other part of it, and 
that it gives only emission; it takes no account of 
radiation received from other possible bodies in the 
neighborhood. 

Net Radiation Transfer op Heat for Simple 
Interchange Cases* 

(a) Parallel Surfaces. Two parallel surfaces, of the 
same extent, are placed so close together that escape 
from edge openings is negligible. Si has ei and Ti for 
emission coefficient and temperature, respectively, and 
for Si, like quantitites are Ci and Ti. The two energies 
initially emitted by the two surfaces in a given time 
increment, are inter-reflected, with two infinite series 
as the result. The net watts lost by Si will be 

E = 36.9 (lOOO)-^' Si (Ti^ - Ti^) -- 

^1 + ^2 — 

(b) Concentric Spheres. Let Si, ei, and Ti be the 
surface in square inches, the coefficient, and the tem¬ 
perature, respectively, for the surface of an enclosed 
sphere, and Si, Si, and Ti like values for the surface of 
an enclosing spherical wall concentric with the sphere. 
The net rate of heat loss by Si, in watts, is 

2. The full development for the oases is given in “Punda- 
mentals of Electrical Design,*’ A. D. Moore, McGraw-Hill. 


E - 86.9 (1000)- (T,- S. - S".. & P) 

where P is as follows: at any given stage of reflection, 
when a quantity of heat H leaves the walls, the fraction 
P is such that P H is the part of H that strikes the en¬ 
closed sphere. P is determined by the characteristic of 
the siuface, as to what degree heat coming from it is 
diffused. If we deal with mat surfaces (as described 
in Section II), the above expression simplifies to 

R = 36.9(1000)-''iS',(ri*-r.,*)-5- - -5“ 

eiC.-4^ 

(c) Concentric Cylinders. This case, as to symbols 
and treatment, is similar to the preceding case; and 
with similar meanings, and mat surfaces, the expression 
for the watts lost by the enclosed cylinder is the same as 
the final expression given above. 

If, in the concentric cases, the two radii are allowed 
to approach equality, the cases approach the case of 
parallel surfaces, physically; and the expression for the 
concentric cases then degenerates into the expression for 
parallel surfaces, as it should. 

Again, in the concentric cases, if Si becomes infinite 
so that the enclosed body is a very small object in a very 
large room; or if, with finite dimensions, the coefficient 
Si of the enclosing wall is made unity (black-body), the 
expression degenerates into the Stefan-Boltzmann law. 
Thus the Stefan-Boltzmann law is correct only under 
one or the other of the two conditions specified at the 
beginning of this paragraph. 

Section II 
THE SLOT 
Convolutions 

When a body is corrugated, like a transformer tank, 
or when it is slotted, or when cooling fins are attached to 
it,—is its radiating ability increased, or is its radiation, 
effectively, determined by its enveloping surface? 
Probably the simplest ideal set-up for answering this 
question is to compare the total radiation of a slot with 
the radiation from an undisturbed portion of surface 
that would just cover the slot mouth. 

The Mat Surface 

Underlying the development of the concentric cases 
of Section I, and all of the work in this section, is the 
assumption of the mat surface. The mat surface is a 
diffusing surface, both for radiation it may emit, or for 
that which it may reflect. It obeys the cosine law. 
Imagine a small increment of such a surface, and erect 
on its plane a hemisphere with the area at its center. 
Radiation from the area is most intense through the 
spherical shell along the normal radius; call this 
intensity, I. Then the intensity at the shell for any 
other radius is I cos B, where 6 is the angle between 
the selected radius and the normal radius. This is 
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^uivalent to saying that for the mat surface, the 
intensity in watts per square inch at the point of view is 
proportional to the projected area as viewed from that 
position, all positions being at the same radius. 


This principle at once gives a double meaning to 
every value shown on Pig. 2. For example, the inter¬ 
change value connecting a strip in Level 1, and the 


The Slot 

The paper from here on is concerned with finding the 
total radiation per unit length from a rectangular slot 
that is infinitely long, 2 in. wide, and 8 in. deep. The 
solution method is semi-mathematical. The entire 
slot surface is divided into strips of equal width (1 in.), 
and accurate “interchange" values are found 
mathematically. 

Fig. 2 shows the slot. Let the strip shown as Level 1 
emit uniformly 100 watts per sq. in. Then, by simple 
mathematical processes not given here, the values to 
the left of the slot were found. For example, the top 

12310 FROM BOTTOM 

__ t 



— m —g 

LEVELS 

23j607 

- 38.196 — 

1 

17^14 

- 20382- 

2 

9.240 

— 11.142 — 

3 

4.465 

— 6.677 — 

4 

2230 

- 4347 - 

5 

U15 

— ZJO&Z — 

6 

0315 

— 2.217 - 

7 

0330 

1.687 

8 


BOTTOM 
Pia. 2 


value is 23.607, which means that of the 100 watts sent 
out by the right strip. Level 1, the opposite or left strip. 
Level 1, receives 28.607 watts; and strips at other 
levels receive less amounts. Prom these values it is a 
simple matter of argument and arithmetic to obtain 
all other values given in Pig. 2. 

For example, the figure shows that if a floor were 
placed 1 in. down the slot, it would receive, out of 100 
watts leaving Level 1 strip (at one side only) 38.196 
watts; and the true bottom would receive 1.678, as 
shown. 

Principle op Reciprocity 
Suppose a surface of any size. Si, being a uniformly 
dense source of 100 watts per unit area, sends a total of 
W watts to another surface of any size, Sa. Then if 
is made a uniformly dense source of 100 watts per 
unit area, it will send the same, or W, watts, to Su 
This principle is too well Icnown to prove here, and 
anyone unfamiliar with it can easily verify it by study 
of simple cases. 


entire bottom, which is two strips wide, is 1.687, the 
meaning of which, in one direction, was given above. 
In reverse, or by reciprocity, if the bottom is a imiform 
source of 100 watts per sq. in., it will send to the strip in 
Level 1,1.687 watts per sq. in. 

Fig. 2 thus gives interchange values between any wall 
strip and any strip in the opposite wall, and between any 
wall strip and the bottom. It also gives 12.310 as the 
interchange between bottom and sky opening, a value 
easily obtained once the other values were established. 
All values given on Fig. 2 are, it is believed, correct to 
one-tenth of one per cent. 

Method op Attack 

It is possible, by assuming the slot surface to be at 
such a temperature as to cause it to be a unifotm den¬ 
sity source of 100 watts per sq. in., to proceed with the 
different stages of reflection and eventually, to find the 
total emission from the slot mouth. Instead, the same 
result will be found in a different way. A uniform 
“sky" is placed over the slot mouth, which uniformly 
sends 100 watts per sq. in. of slot mouth into the slot; 
and the energy total finding its way out again is deter¬ 
mined. From the two values, the result desired can be 
computed. 

A basic set of figures is obtained by using a coefficient 
e of zero, reflection then being total. Initial reception 
by different levels on one side, and reception per unit 
on the bottom, for each 100 watts admitted from sky 
by the slot opening, are given in Table 1. 

TABLE I 

INITIAL RECEPTIONS FROM SKY 

Beceived 
Level from sky 


1 88.196 

2 20.882 

3 11.142 

4 6.677 

5 4.847 

6 3.032 

7 2.217 

8 1.687 


87.680 

Bottom 12.310 


99.990 checks 100 


First Stage 

The set of figures showing a quantity of energy sent 
out by reflection, and being received or allowed to 
pcape, or both, will be called a stage. Stage 1 is given 
in Table II. The first two columns of Table II give the 
figures on the eight levels in the side wall. Level 1 
being ts^pical, its group of values will be discussed. 
At the head of the group is 38.196, the watts received 
by a strip in Level 1 from the sky. e being zero, and 
(1 — e) being unity, all this energy is reflected; its 
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reception by the opposite wall strips is shown by the 
first of the figures in each f)f tlie groups of eight sets of 
figures for the eight levels. For example, out of 38.196, 
there is sent to Level 1, 9.02; to Level 2, 6.81; and so 
on. These two values were obtained by multiplying 
38.196 by the proper interchange values, 23.607/100 
and 17.814/100, as taken from Fig. 2. 

In the group of figures for any level, the values are, in 
order from the top down, that level’s reception from the 


TAIJLK II 
STAdIC I 



3S.19(j 


4.347 

E. S. 


9.02 


0.85 

14.60 


3,03 


0.01 

4.15 

Level 

1 .03 

ficvel 

1.03 

1.24 

1 

0.30 

6 

1.19 

0.44 


O.IO 


1.02 

0.19 


0.04 


0.54 

0.09 


O.Ol 


0.20 

0.06 


0.01 


0.07 

0.03 


14.14 


5,81 

20.79 


20.382 


3.032 

E. B. 


0.81. 


0.50 

0.644 


4.82 


0.45 

0.462 

.Level 

J .08 

Level 

0.45 

0.338 

.3 

0.02 

0 

0.02 

0.290 


0.19 


0.78 

0.290 


0.07 


0.72 

0.338 


0.03 


0.39 

0.462 


0.01 


0.16 

0.644 


14.49 


4.07 

3.45 


11.142 


2.217 

Check 


3.63 


0.31 

14.14 


3.03 


0.27 

14.49 

Level 

2.04 

Level 

0.25 

11.69 

3 

1.19 

7 

0.30 

8.34 


0.40 


0.40 

6.81 


0.13 


0.54 

4.07 


0.06 


0.52 

2.89 


0.02 


0.30 

1.93 


11.69 


2.89 

63.46 





20.79 E. a. 





3.45 E. B. 


0.077 


1.687 

87.70 


1.71 


0.20 


Level 

l.HS 

TjOVoI 

0.166 

which 

4 

1.98 

8 

0.146 

checks 


1.67 


0.149 

87.68 


0.78 


0.194 

from 


0.28 


0.28 

Table I. 


0.10 


0.395 



0.04 


0.40 



8.34 


1.93 



eight levels, taken from top down. Addition of a group 
gives total reception by a strip in a level from the com¬ 
plete opposite wall. 

By appropriate use of other interchange valu^ given 
in Pig. 2, the “escapes” of energy coming from the wall, 
to .sky and to bottom, are computed. Th^e are shown. 
Table 11, umlerE. S. (fiscape to sky) and E. B. (Escape 

1,0 bottom). 1 • j 

As an indispensable check, the CHECK column is made 


out. It shows, for this stage, total reception by the 
eight levels, and the sum of this, and the two escapes. 
This total must closely check with the energy initiating 
this stage, which is 87.68, taken from Table I. 

The level receptions, eight in number and totaling 
63.46, are now used to initiate Stage 2, where computa¬ 
tions are carried out precisely as in Stage 1. 

Note that energy falling on the bottom is left there in 
Stage 1 and succeeding stages like it. This energy will 
be treated later. 

Self-Repeating Distribution, and Summation 

Eight stages were carried out, seven of which are not 
given here. For the end of Stage 8, the reception values 
for the eight levels closely approached ssmimetry. 

In any closure, successive reflections achieve more 
and more closely a distribution which is self-repeating in 
form; it will not be self-repeating in size unless there is 
no absorption and no escape. This proposition has not 
been given general proof, but in all cases worked on by 
the writer, it has been entirely evident that the proposi¬ 
tion has governed the later distributions. The distribu¬ 
tion approached is symmetrical only if the enclosure is 
symmetrical. In the present case, the enclosure is 
symmetrical, since it consists of walls only, bottom for 
the moment being treated as not reflecting. 

Receptions at the end of Stage 8, for eight levels in 
order, are given in the first column, Table III. In the 


tablb: III 


Level 

Actual 
receptions 
at end of 
stage 8 

Preceding 
values re¬ 
distributed 
to give 
self-repeat, 
distribution 

Eeceptions 
at end of 
stage 9 

Bepoat 

factors 

1 

1.27 

1.21 

1.01 

0.835 

2 

1,73 

1.68 

1.41 

0.839 

3 

2.07 

2.02 

1.70 

0.842 

4 

2.21 

2.20 

1.84 

0.837 

6 

2.18 

2.20 

1.84 

0.837 

6 

1.97 

2.02 

1.70 

0.842 

7 

1.63 

1.6S 

1.41 

0.839 

8 

1.18 

1.21 

1.01 

0.835 


Escape to sky or to bottom. 1.376 


Average repeat factor. 0.838 


next column the total of the first column is re-distributed 
so as to give a self-repeating distribution. The re¬ 
distribution was done by trial and error, only two trys 
being necessary to get the accuracy shown. Stage 9 
consisted of beginning with the values as re-distributed, 
and finding the receptions of the fourth column. 
Column 5 shows that every level repeated its energy 
value by a factor closely approximating to 0.838, the 
Repeat Factor for the present enclosure of walls only. 

From here on no more stages are needed, as all terms 
beyond the self-repeating stage can be handled by sum¬ 
ming up an infinite series. 

Table IV lists all escapes for an over-all check. 
Escapes to sky and bottom for the first eight stages are 
given. For the ninth and succeeding stages, the infinite 
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series comes in. The repeat factor, 0.838, operates on 
escapes as well as on side-wall distributions, so that 
escapes to slcy, for instance, would be that occurring in 
Stage 9, plus another reduced by 0.838, etc., as, 

1.375 (1 - 0.838 - 0.838^ - 0.838* - . . .) 

_ 1-375 _ 

“ 1 - 0.838 ” 

The sum of all escapes should total 100, as all values 
have been taken on the basis of 100 original watts 
entering from the sky, and there has been no absorption. 
The sum obtained, 103.05, checks satisfactorily, con¬ 
sidering all the steps through which reflections have 
been carried. 

Procedure for Coefficient Other than Zero 
Table V carries out the steps required when the emis¬ 
sion coeSicient is 0.1, reflection coefficient then being 
0.9. The first column contains the reflection coefficient 
raised to a power equal to the number of the stage. The 
second and fourth columns are copied, for eight stages, 
from Table IV. Values of the first column are multi- 


TABLB IV 
BSOAPBS 


Stage 

E. S. 

E. B. 



12.31 

X 

20.79 

3.44 

2 

10.63 

3.30 

3 

6.77 

3.30 

4 

4.74 

2.97 

5 

3.55 

2.65 

6 

2.76 

2.28 

7 

2.17 

1.92 

8 

1.74 

1.62 

1.375 

8.50 

8.50 

1-0.838 

“ 60.65 

42.40 


60.65 

108.05 


TABLE V 



E. 

S. 

E. 

S. 

(1 -c)» 

e «0 

c =»0.1 

o 

n 

« 0.1 

0.9 

20.79 

18.70 

12.31 

3.44 

12.31 

3.23 

0.81 

10.63 

8.61 

3.39 

2.75 

0.729 

6.77 

4.94 

3.30 

2.41 

0.656 

4.74 

3.11 

2.97 

1.95 

0.59 

3.55 

2.10 

2.65 

1.56 

0.532 

2.76 

1.47 

2.28 

1.21 

0.479 

2.17 

1.04 

1.92 

0.92 

0.431 

1.74 

0.75 

1.62 

0.70 

0.388 

1.375 





0.388 XI..W. 


42.00 


20.22 


plied into the values in the second and fourth, to give 
the third and fifth columns. An exception is to be 
noted for the first escape to bottom, which, having come 
direct from sky, is unmodified. 

The escapes for Stage 9 are reduced to (0.388 
X 1.375). Instead of summing up the infinite series by 
dividing this value by (1 — 0.838), it must be divided by 


(1 — 0.838 X 0.9), or (1 — 0.755). This is because 
successive escapes are now reduced not only by the 
Repeat Factor, but also by the absorption of 0.1. Total 
escape to sky is 42.90, and to bottom 29.22. 

The energy escaping to the bottom, and its effects, 
must now be taken care of. The bottom will now be 
considered as a source the same as the sky was. Its 
position bears the same relation to the walls and sky, 
in reverse, as the sky did to the walls and bottom. 
Therefore, just what the sky did, in toto, must be 
determined. 

The sky admitted 100 watts, and due to inter-re¬ 
flection by walls alone, got back (by escape to it) 42.90. 
The bottom, due to escape values “saved up” there, is 
now a source of 0.9 X 29.22. But this source, being 
like a sky source, gets back 42.90 parts in a hundred, or 
0.429 (0.9 X 29.22). Of this, 0.9 will be sent out again. 



Pia. 3 

and some will return, and so on. The total value of the 
bottom as a source is then, after summing up, 

29.22 

1-0.9x0.429 

But what is wanted is the total escape to the sky. 
If the sky, out of 100, gave an escape of 29.22 to the 
bottom, the bottom as a source will do likewise for the 
sky, so the escape to sky due to bottom as source is the 
above value multiplied by 0.2922, which gives 12.52. 

The total escape to sky is then 12.52 plus 42.90, or 
55.42, out of 100 originally entering. Or, out of one 
watt entering the slot mouth, 0.5542 escapes to sky 
again; this gives a reflection coefficient for the slot 
mouth. The emission coefficient is (1 — 0.5542) or 
0.446. This is called e', the effective emission coefficient 
for the slot mouth. 

EFPEcnvB Emission Coefficients for Enveloping 

Surface 

In the case just carried through, for an actual e of 0.1, 
the enveloping surface (slot mouth area) was found to 
have an effective, e', of 0.446. This means that if a 
surface of this kind, being originally flat, is improved by 
putting on fins to make the surface “all slots” of the 
2x8 size, its total radiation would be increased over 
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four times, e being 0.1, and surface temperature being 
everywhere constant. 

Pig. 3 shows the relation of e' to e for this slot propor¬ 
tion over the entire range. Ordinates to the curve are 
believed to have no errors greater than 4 per cent. The 
points placed in small circles were computed as in the 
preceding work. 

Conclusions 

Stefan’s law of emission holds only for non-interfering 
surfaces. Where corrugations, convolutions, slots, or 
fins occur, an effective coefficient used in connec¬ 
tion with the enveloping surface must be used. 

If the surface is a black-body to begin with, radiation 
is not increased by slotting or finning it; but if e is un¬ 
avoidably low, considerable benefit may be derived. 

It is probable that cooling fins have been added to hot 
bodies primarily with the idea of increasing: dissipation 
by convection. The above study shows that in a 
vacuum tube, for example, where convection cooling 
may be negligible, a hot member made, of necessity, of a 
metal having a low coefficient, may be considerably 
assisted in radiating heat by adding fins. 


Discussion 

Joseph Slcpians Tliw kind of prohL'in which Professor 
Moon? luis <loalt with lioro has btKni put up to nw pc^rliaps half a 
do/.en limes in my prof(»Hsional oaroi^r but oxetjpt for a Btatement 
as to the fuudarn«!ntal princdples I ooiild not give much satis- 
facition to my qiiostioners. Now I am t)l('asod to have this paper 
on hand and know there is a tre*atmoiit iji his book to meet any 
future oeeasion when 1 shall Ik» eonsult<Hl on tliis sul>jcjct. 

1 rot*all an experiment whidi cfnifinns oim of tJie results that 
lh‘ofe8Hor Moore haw obiainod. This <»xperimeni wtts carried out 
by Mr. Chubb of tlie Westinghouso Company some years ago 
with an utw^xpe^oted result. TJie partiendar i^robhun with which 
Mr. Chubb was concerned was to heat up a finc5 Xilaxnent eon- 
tained in a cylindrical cluimber an rapidly as possihle. Having 
made a first test to determine the lengtli of time for the filament 
to rise to a certain Uunpi^raturts it was thought tliat by polishing 
the inner surfact^ of thc' cylinder so as to make it strongly re¬ 
flecting, the time for heating the fihiinent would be shortened. 
Th(? (ixperiment was carried* out and it was found that in the 
. interior of the highly polished cylitider tlu^ filament took just as 
long to heat up as in the unpolished cylitider. 

Tlio explanation appears in Professor Moore’s paper, where 
dealing with cylindri<uil containers, hc» p()inl.H out that if the 
interior body is small comparewi to tlio outer body, the nature of 
the outer wall of the cylinder rnaktm very little difforence in the 
temperature of iJio inner liody. I'hus the apjiarerit.ly paradoxical 
result of Mr. Chubb’s is exidainetl. 

li- W. Miller: I was under th<» impression that a slotted 
surfa^^c would not rafliatc? any inort» h(sit than the equivalent 
<3riveloping arc'a, provided the surface of the material obeys 
Landu^rt’s law. A piece of porous rnabu’ial at temperature 
erpiilibrium in a furnac^t^ appears of equal brightnoHH as a smooth 
surfatic. If C/Olor is an indifiation of amount of radiation under 
thos<i circumstatices, apparently the porous and smooth sur- 
fa(‘es are radiating n<iiud airiounf.s of heat pc^r unit area of en- 
v<jlopjiig surfnee at equal i-emi)erature. Is there some error m 
the assumption that a porons body would sirnulato a «lot or is 
tjn?ro uctually iriori* heat radiated frojii a porous body ? 

l\. h. Robertson: (coin mu nutated after adjorirnment) 
Work oil heat rad in. t ion, as applied lo (Jie engineeriiier 
been rather small, and existing information wJiieh oix/n be use 


in attacking problems involving heat radiation is very meager. 
The dissipation of heat from electrical apparatus has been pre¬ 
viously discussed almost wholly from the standpoint of conduc¬ 
tion and convection, and more from convection than from 
conduction. It seems unnecessary to say that the work of 
Professor Moore furnishes a welcome contribution to the* study 
of heat dissipation by radiation. 

Professor Moore takes the black body as the standard of 
reference for radiation and uses unity as the coefficient of emis¬ 
sion. In other words, his case is ideal, but in that he is perfectly 
justified. Although an open surface, or the face of a slot, 
having an emissivity coefficient of one does not actually exist, 
it can be very closely approached, and to such an extent that the 
difference is only a few per cent and entirely within practical 
engineering accuracy. R. H. Heilman has very recently in¬ 
vestigated the emissivity values for various surfaces and has 
found that many materials used in engineering practise have 
coefficients of emissivity about 98 per cent of that for the black 
body. This may be another case in which a knowledge of the 
limitations of certain features of a problem may permit an easier 
calculated result by allowing simplifying assumptions which 
could not otherwise be made. 

As pointed out in the paper, the temperature 7*2 given in the 
Stefan-Boltzmann law for radiation is a quite uncertain quantity, 
as is also the area of the radiating surface which is to be used. 
Most statements concerning the law, and which are found in 
college textbooks on physics, simply mention radiation to sur¬ 
roundings, with no added thought as to the nature of the sur¬ 
roundings, whether or not the surrounding surfaces are the same 
materials and at the same initial temigeratures, or whether or not 
it makes any difference. One book implies that the law holds 
only for two black bodies. It is with difficulty that one can thus 
use the expression to obtain results for even the most simple cases 
of radiation. The fact that Professor Moore has found the law 
to hold for only non-interfering surfaces helps to clarify its 
interpretation to some extent. Certainly, it shows a limitation 
in its use. 

Some time ago a transformer engineer made the statement 
that the radiation of heat from a plain transformer tank was the 
same as that from a corrugated tank having the same envelope, 
and that the radiation was not dependent in any way upon the 
configuration. The statement was questioned at the time since 
it is not apparent, but this impression is somewhat generally 
existent. The paper notes that such a fact is true for only a 
surface which is initially a black body, and that for surfaces hav¬ 
ing lower coefficients of emissivity corrugations may appreciably 
increase the radiation. 

Just recently L. Wetherill and J. V. Montsinger have pub¬ 
lished the results of the effect of the color of the tank on the 
temperature of self-cooled transformers operating under service 
conditions. They have agreed with earlier results presented by 
E. J. Moore and J. H. Moulton which show that transformer 
tanks painted light gray reduce the oil temperature 1 or 2 
deg. cent, more than tanks painted black, but that this difference 
is in no way pronounced. The conclusions of the first paper 
indicate that radiation alone for light colored tanks would 
perhaps show a pronounced effect upon the oil temperature. 
That is, by conclusion No. 4 of that article it is shown that using 
very low emissivities a very great increase in temperature rise 
was found; therefore, first, radiation instead of convection must 
have been the chief means of dissipation in the tests here referred 
to, and second, the profound effect seems to show that low 
emissivities give high, rather than low rises. Any explanation for 
these results has been omitted from the above treatments, and 
I should like to ask Professor Moore if, in any of his work, he has 
come across a reason for this expected reduction not being found. 

Montsinger and Wetherill also conclude from test data taken 
in the field that as the surface of a transformer tank becomes 
more and more convoluted, the temperature rise for metallic 
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paints having; low coefficients of emissivity becomes less and less. 
This result agrees directly with the conclusion given by Professor 
Moore in which he stales that if e is unavoidably low, consider¬ 
able benefit may be derived by slotting or finning a body in order 
to increase its rate of heat dissipation by radiation. 

Lynn Wetherills (communicated after adjournment) We 
have done some work on problems of this nature in determining 
the elTect of different lands of paint on transformer temperatures. 
It was desired to find the effect of painting a corrugation of 3 in. 
deptli and 2 in. pitch with aluminum (coefficient of emission at 
operating temperatures about 0.55). A solution similar to that 
used by Mr. Moore was used except that only three stages were 
■completed instead of eight. At this point it was found that if all 
the radiation still being reflected were assumed to escape from the 
corrugation the effective emissivity would be 0.72, while if none 
of it escaped the effective emissivity would be 0.68. This was 
considered to give sufficient accuracy. It is interesting to note 
that the re-entrant portion of the corrugation acted practically 
like a black body. Only a small amount of time is required to 
work out such a problem with reasonable accuracy for engineer¬ 
ing purposes. 

This point illustrates one of the reasons why transformers 
having a tubular or radiator tank are not much affected by the 
land of paint used on the tank, as the effective emissivity is 
greatly increased by the presence of the convolutions. As a 
result a paint with comparatively low emissivity will radiate 
nearly as much heat from a corrugated surface as the customary 
dark gray paint. 

A. D. Moores If you put a slotted object inside a relatively 
complete enclosure and bring the whole thing up to a given tem¬ 
perature, one way of knowing that everything is at a uniform 
temperature is to see that everything disappears in outline. 
There are certain radiation laws that come into the heat balance 
situation there and you will know that temperature uniformity 
has been arrived at when you can’t see the slot. However, if you 
got the object hot enough and quickly take it outside of the 
furnace (remove it from the black-body enclosure, in other 
words) and observe it before it has a chance to cool off on the 
corners, then depending on the reflection coefficient, there is a 
much greater amount of light from the slot. The iMng works 
backward in terms of light. If you take the slot and imagine it 
to be a light court in a building in something like the proportions 
2 by 8, by lining the cavity with black paint you will get a small 
amount of direct sky illumination on the bottom windows. 


If you line the side walls only with an 0.8 reflection paint, the 
illumination on the bottom windows will go up to something 
like ten times as much. If you then remember to put in a bottom 
having an 0.8 reflection value, you will get a total increase of 
24 or 25 times as much. 

A. D. Moore: Pi'ofessor Robertson’s question about the 
Wetherill-Montsinger paper (see p. 41) raises an interesting 
point or two. Since receiving the discussion I have made a 
number of calculations on temperature rise of transformer tem¬ 
peratures for various conditions. 

The gross heat loss of the transformer is (a) its convection 
loss, or dissipation, and (b) its emitted radiation loss, 
or dissipation. 

The gross heat gain is (c) incident radiation from the sun that 
is absorbed; (d) incident radiation from the ground, absorbed; 
and (e) incident radiation from the atmosphere, absorbed. In 
general, (e) is probably negligible. None of the other four items 
can be neglected. 

My calculations, as weU as simple argument based on theory, 
show that for steady conditions^ it would be a rare ease indeed in 
which the use of aluminum paint did not result in higher tem¬ 
peratures. The only exception where the black paint should 
show a higher rise, is when a disconnected transformer is sitting 
in strong sunlight, surrounded with air at something like 30 deg. 
cent., and surrounded by a ground (such as rock, sand) whose 
surface has gone up to something like 80 deg. cent. 

I believe that in all usual conditions the black surface should 
show the lesser rise. 

There are two questions that shotfii^ be raised about the 
Wetherill-Montsinger paper, ^irst, if ail factors except paint 
used were made exactly equal, and if the’^jests were conducted 
under steady conditions, in still airi would not the aluminum and 
white paints show the higher temper^Ltures in top oil? Second, 
should not color of paint be suppressed in papers dealing with 
radiation? It ig true that when we are concerned with the sun’s 
radiation alone, color is important, simply because so much of 
the energy is in the visible part of the spectrum; but for ground 
radiation, and for most cases pf low-temperature radiation, the 
color of the receiving surface is usually one of the least important 
characteristics of the surface. • 

If transformers had to do without convection dissipation, an 
aluminum or white paint (that is, a low-emissivity paint) would 
cause a higher ascent of temperature over the “black” surface 
temperature, than would occur with convection present. 
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• Synopsis.—The purpose of Ms paper is to describe the ap- 
pKcaiiov. of the watt-oscillograph to the study of the performance 
of rotating a-c. machinery under transient conditions. Some 
typical transient cases are presented with a view to illustrating the 
possibilities of such an application. The analysis of a film taken 
with the watt-oscillograph yields not only power, hut also current and 
power factor. It is thus possible, for the case of sinusoidal voltages 


and currents, to determine the locus of the current vector as it changes 
from one position to another. 

The paper also describes the waU elements of the oscillograph 
developed for this study, with data as to the degree of accuracy that 
may be expected from them. An outline of the method of analyzing 
an oscillogram so as to obtain the performance curves and the current 
locus is also given. 


1. The Watt-Element and Its Use 
1. Introduction. The watt-oscillograph not only 
serves the primary purpose for which it has been de¬ 
veloped, namely, that of recording the instantaneous 
values of power in an a-c. circuit; but, in the case of 
sinusoidal voltages and currents, its records also permit 
of the determination of tibe magnitude and the phase 
relation of the current with respect to the voltage. 
This determination may be made for transient as well 



lA— IlXTOTRATION OF WatT EliBMIiNT 

as steady-state conditions, and therefore the locus o 
the current vector as it changes from one position t< 
another may be determined. Sdch an analysis ha 
proved to be particularly applicable to the study o: 
transient conditions in three-phase a-c. motors, as, foi 
example, the behavior of a synchronous motor followins 
a ch^ge of mechanical load. The changes in th« 
magnitudes Md m the phase relations of the currents 
m si^ transients take place relatively slowly so that a 
reliable ^al^is may be made throughout the whole oi 
the tranaent pen<^. in cases where the duration oi 
the ^sient IS only a very few cycles it is difficult to 
obimn reliable analyse by means of the watt- 
oscillograph. 

^1. Assistant Professor, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Description of the Watt-ElemerU. Illustrations of 
a single-phase watt-element as developed for these 
slnidies are shown in Figs. lA and 1b. The magnetic 
circuit consists of twelve strips of 14-mil silicon steel, 
each strip being 1.43 cm. wide. The length of the iron 
path is 12 cm., and that of the air-gap 0.07 cm. In 
ordCT to ininimize leakage flux and iron loss, the two 
exciting coils of 37 turns each are placed close to the 
air-gap as shown in Figs. 1a and 1b. The rated field 
current is 3.54 amperes (peak value) and the corre¬ 
sponding exciting m. m. f. is 262 ampere-turns (peak 
value). At this excitation the flux density in the air 
gap is approximately 4700 maxwells per sq. cm., and 
in the iron it does not exceed 5000 maxwells per sq. cm. 
The volt-ampere load of the Add winding at rated 
excitation is only 1.5 volt-amperes. An element, 
therefore, can be connected in the secondary circuit of a 
standard current transformer without imposing any 
appreciable additional burden on the transformer. 



Pig. 1b Plan View op Watt Element (prom below) 

Three elements are mounted in a holder which is easily 
interchangeable with the standard holder in a three- 
element Westinghouse portable oscillograph. In order 
to obtain sufficient deflection the vibrators used are the 
WestmghoiMe super-sensitive vibrators rather than the 
standard vibrators. These are oil damped. The full 
sc^e deflection of 4.5 cm. peak to peak is obtained with 
a field excitation of 3.54 amperes (peak value) and 
0.0424 ampere (peak value) in the vibrator. 

The accuracy of the instrument was tested by 
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connecting each element in a simple a-c. circuit in which 
both the magnitude of the current and its phase with 
respect to the voltage could be varied at will. Two 
groups of films were taken, and the results obtained from 
these were checked against the readings of calibrated 
meters. One group consisted of a series of records at 
unity power factor and various values of field current; 
the other, at a given field current and various power 
factors. The current through the vibrator was held 
constant. The former test showed that the values of 
volt-amperes as calculated from the oscillograph records 
were within 1.4 per cent of the corresponding meter 
readings. The latter test showed that with phase 
angles from about 30 deg. to 90 deg. the maximum error 
was less than 4 deg. The accuracy with which the 
phase angle may be determined decreases, however, as 
the angle approaches zero; and in the neighborhood of 
zero the ph^ angle cannot be found within about 10 
deg. This is not a disadvantage in the case of three- 
phase power measuTMnent as will be pointed out later. 
It was apparent from these results that with suitable 
ranges of field and vibrator currents any errors caused 



Fig. 2—^Typical Three-Phase Power Curves 


by magnetic saturation and h 3 rsteresis in the iron cir¬ 
cuit are no greater than those ordinarily incurred in 
measuring distances on an oscillogram. It may be said, 
then, that the flux densities in the air-gap are sub¬ 
stantially proportional to the current in the main cir¬ 
cuit, and that the deflection of the vibrator is substan¬ 
tially proportional to the instantaneous power. 

3. Interpretation of the OsdUograms. It will be 
recalled that if the voltage and current in a single¬ 
phase circuit vary sinusoidally the instantaneous 
power curve is a double-frequency sinusoid the peak 
value of which is proportional to the volt-amperes and 
the axis of which is displaced from the zero line of the 
power curve by a distance proportional to the average 
power. Since the ratio of average power to volt- 
amperes is the power factor, the latter may be found by 
taking the ratio of the displacement of the axis of the 
power curve to the peak value of the double-frequency 
sinusoid. If an oscillogram of a power cmrve is taken 
duringatransient conditionso that power, power-factor, 
and current are varying, the value of these quantiti^ 
may be found for all points on the film provided that 
the vibrator has been properly calibrated. 


Either two or three single-phase elements may be 
used to measure power in three-phase circuits. When 
two elements a,re used they are connected in the same 
way that two single-phase wattmeters would be used to 
measure three-phase power, with the exception that it 
is preferable to reverse the potential connections of one 
element. The two elements trace out two power curves, 
each having the same characteristics as the single-phase 
curve. The total power is the sum of. the powers indi¬ 
cated by each element, irrespective of load balance. 

If the voltages and currents are sinusoidal and 
balanced, the expressions for the two power curves are: 

Wn = El [cos (d - 30°) - cos (2 &) # - 30° - 6)] 

Wii = EI [— cos (6 -I- 30°) — cos (2 CO i — 30° — 6)] 
where E is the r. m. s. voltage between lines, I is the 
r. m. s. line current, and 6 is the angle between phase 
current and phase voltage. The double-frequency com¬ 
ponents of the two curves are in phase with each other, 
and have the same amplitudes. The axis of the curve 
Wia is displaced ahooe its zero line by a HiatAripp propor¬ 
tional to cos (^—30 °) while the axis of the curve 
Wti is displaced below its zero line by a distance propor¬ 
tional to cos (0 -f- 30 °). The phase angle, d, at any 
point on an oscillogram may therefore be found from 
eiliier power curve. The value found from one curve 
may be checked against that found from the other, as 
the two values should be the same for balanced condi¬ 
tions. The angle between tike cxirreat in the field and 
the voltege across the potential teiminals in one ele¬ 
ment differs by 60 deg. from the angle between the cur¬ 
rent and the voltage in the other element. Therefore, 
when that angle in one element is in the neighborhood of 
zero degrees so that if cannot be determined accurately 
as previously pointed out, the corresponding aiiglA in 
the other element is in the neighborhood of 60 deg. at 
the same time, and may be determined accurately. 

The disposition of the two power curves for three 
typical power factors in a balanced three-phase circuit 
is shown in Pig. 2. When the power factor is unity 
both curves are displaced from their zero lines by equal 
distances, the first up and the second down, as in 
Fig. 2a. When the phase angle is 30 deg., as in ilg. 2b, 
the displacement of one of the curves is a maximnTTi j 
i. e., the tips of the double-frequency sinusoid just 
touch the zero line. In Pig. 2c the axis of one of the 
powCT curves is not displaced at all. If the potential 
terminals of one of the elements had not been reversed 
the two curves would have been 180 deg. out of phase, 
and the tips of the curves would overlap, making it 
more difficult to distinguish them clearly. 

II. Typical Current Loci 
The following section of the paper contains the results 
obtained from the analyses of the watt-oscillograph 
records taken of a few typical transient conditions in 
three-phase induction and ssmchronous motors. The 
performance curves and current locus corresponding to 
each case are shown. On each oscillogram are three 
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cuTves, two of power and one of line voltage. In 
analyzing an oscillogram the envelopes of the two curves 
were drawn and ordinates were erected at suitable 
equal intervals, usually at every cycle on the voltage 
wave. The peak values of the double-frequency com- 



Fio. 3a—Rated Load Thbown on Induction Motor 
(P iu« 30) 


ponents of the power curves and their displacements 
from them respective zero lines were measured at each 
ordinate. A calibration film was taken to accompany 
each film of a transient condition, and the volt-ampere 
constant and voltage constant were obtained from it. 


Film 50. Jon ? MSB. 



Fig. 3b—^Powbr Curve Envelopes op Film 30 


The calibration film was taken with a steady-state load 
and corresponding meter readings were obtained. 
In the following discussion each oscillogram is accom¬ 
panied by a tracing of the envelopes of the power curves 



15-hp. Induction motor. 110-220-volt, 78.8-ampere. 60-cycle, 
1200-rev. per min. 


showing the ordinates at which the measurements were 
made. In each case the envelope of one curve has been 
shown by full lines and that of the other by dotted lines. 


4. Inditction Motor Transients. Power curves taken 
while rated load was being thrown on a 15-hp. induction 
motor are shown in Figs. 3a and 3b. The correspond¬ 
ing performance curves and current locus are shown in 
Pigs. 3c and 3d. The load, which consisted of a genera¬ 
tor direct-connected to the motor, was thrown on at 
about ordinate 2 and the current and power then in¬ 
creased steadily from their no-load values to approxi¬ 
mately their full-load values at ordinate 20. The 
magnitude of the current and its phase angle with 
respect to the voltage were determined at each of the 
ordinates 1 to 20. Only the no-load and the full-load 
current vectors have been drawn, but the locus of the 
end of the current vector as it moves from one of these 
positions to the other has been shown. The numbered 
positions on this current locus corref^ond to the num¬ 
bers of the ordinates on Pig. 3a. Since these ordinates 
were erected at equidistant intervals on the oscillogram. 


0 V 



Fig. 3d—Current Locus prom Film 30 

Points marked (.) from PUm 30 
Points marked (x) from load test data 

it means that the corresponding points on the current 
locus represent equal intervals of time. An indication, 
therefore, of tiie rate at which the phase position of the 
current vector changes, may be obtained from the dis¬ 
tances belween the points on the current locus. The 
phase position changes most rapidly, for eicample, in 
the vicinity of ordinaite 8. 

A check on the current locus as obtained from the 
oscillogram was made by laying out a similar locus from 
an ordinary load test in which the points were obtained 
from naetw readings. It will be noticed that the two 
loci coincide. This is to be expected in the case of an 
induction motor in which the load is gradually ap¬ 
plied, since there should be no tendeniqr toward oscilla¬ 
tions. The cirde diagram of the motor, constructed in 
the usual way, is also shown. 

Pigs. 4a to 4d show the case of the breakdown of a 
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7.6-hp. induction motor. A. heavy overload was 
thrown on the motor so that the speed dropped nearly 
to zero by the time the film, exposure was completed. 
The circle diagram of this machine is also shown. 

5. Synchronous Motor Transients. Figs. 5a and 
5b show the power curves taken while rated load was 
being thrown on a 15-kv-a. synchronous motor. The 
load consisted of a d-c. generator as in the induction 



PiQ. 4 a—^Bbbakdown op Induction Motor (Film 109) 


fifm 103 June <3 lOeK 



i tn 1C to ts 30 cyelee 


Fia. 4 b—^P owBR Curve Envelopes op Film 109 


presumably, by a disturbance in the circuit which was 
used to excite the fields of both the motor and the d-c. 
generator, when the field circuit of the latter was closed. 


0 V 





Fig. 4d —Current Locus prom Film 109 

Points marked (.) from Palm 109 
Points marked (x) firom load test data 

The current locus in Fig. 6d corresponds to Fig. 5a, 
and is a peculiar curve which roughly resembles an 



Fici. 4c—^P ebpobmancb Curves prom Film 109 
7.5-hp, “Self-Start” motor, 1160-rev. per min., 110-volts, 39-amperes, 
60-cycIes 

motor case. The excitation of the motor was adjusted 
so that the power factor was unity at full load. The 
power and current start to increase at about ordinate 6 
and build up to values that are greater than the ulti¬ 
mate steady-state values. After two or three oscilla¬ 
tions both settle down into their steady-state, full-load 
values. The actual point of throwing the load on was 
about ordinate 2 and not at ordinate 6. There is a dip 
in both the power and current curves which is caused. 



Pio. 5 b—^P owBR Curve Envelopes op Film 68 

current vector I at no load. It is seen that the locus 
has a small hook in it which corresponds to the initial 
dip in the current and power curv^ The vector then 
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travels out along a smooth curve through ordinates 7 to 
12 as the load builds up. Its angular velocity is high 
in the vicinity of ordinates 8, 9, and 10 as indicated by 
the interval between these points. Maximum power is 
being drawn from the line at ordinate 12. It is apparent 



16-kv-a., a<5. generator, 110—220-volt, 78.8 ampere, 60-cycle, 
1200-rev. per min. 



Fig. 6d—Cubrbnt Locus from Film 68 

Curve A from Film 68 

Curve B from load test data 

Circles J' and jT^ are synchronous impedance circles 

Circle Z/ is a leakage impedance drCle 

that the ultimate position of the current vector is in the 
vicinity of ordinate 38, i. e., in phase with the voltage 
vector. On the same diagram has been shown the cor- 
re^onding current locus as computed from load test 
data. These points fall on the familiar circular locus, 
and since the excitation was adjusted for unity power 


factor at full load the angle d is nearly 90 deg. leading at 
no-load. 

An explanation of the peculiar shape of the current 
locus in Pig. 5d may be given, by using the same 
methods and approximations as those of the Blondel 
circle diagram. When the motor is running at no-load 
its generated voltage vector is almost in phase opposi¬ 
tion to the impressed voltage; while if the load is 
increased, the generated voltage vector lags farther 
behind its position at no-load. In the former case the 
resultant voltage acting across the impedance of the 
armature is ve^ small, while in the latter case it is quite 
large (assuming that the magnitudes of the generated 
and impressed voltages are approximately the same). 
The current in each case is proportional in magnitude 
to the resultant voltage and lags behind it by an angle 
of nearly 90 deg. The vector diagram of Fig. 6a shows 
the position of the vectors for five different steady-state 
loads. This diagram is for the case where the excitation 
of the machine is such as to give unity power factor at 
full load. The locus of the end of the current vector is 
one of the constant-excitation cirdes of the j^londel 
diagram. 



Pia. 6 a—Vbctob Diaobam op Stnchbonotts MofOB 


In Mg. 6a the vectors Eai to Eai represent the 
exeitcaion voltage of the motor and not the generated 
voltage, for the magnitude of the latter is not constant; 
but, on accoimt of armature reaction, varies as the load 
is changed. The relationship between any resultant- 
voltage vector and the corresponding current vector is 
therefore the synchronous impedance of the armature, 
and not the leakage impedance. It will be recalled 
that the use of the synchronous impedance accounts 
for armature reaction, because the magnetomotive 
for^ of the armature is assumed to be replaced by a 
fictitious reactance which is added to the leakage re¬ 
actance of the armature, the combination of the two 
reactances being called the synchronous reactance. 
Thus in Fig. 6a, I = Eo/z, and 6 = tan-* x./r,; where 
z, is the synchronous impedance, x, is the synchronous 
reactance, and r. is the effective resistance. One of the 
constant-excitation current loci of the Blondel diagram 
is shown by circle I in Mg. 6b. This current locus cor¬ 
responds to that shown in Pig. 6a. The center of 
circle I is at point C which is distant from 0 by an 
amoimt equal to Y!%„ and the angle between 0 V and 
OC is tan“i ajj/r.. The vector V represents the im¬ 
pressed voltage. 
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Suppose that the armature reaction could be pre¬ 
vented in some way from changing the flux in the field 
poles. Such would be the case, for example, if either 
the field circuit or the damping grids had zero resistance 
so that the field flux were not allowed to change for an 
infinitely long time. This condition would mean that 
the additional fictitious reactance that replaces arma¬ 
ture reaction is zero. The relation between the re¬ 
sultant voltage and the current is now ^Eo/Zo instead of 
Eo/ z, as it was before, where z„ is the transient or leakage 
impedance of the machine; and the currents, therefore, 
will be correspondingly larger and will not lag behind 
the corresponding resultant voltages by so large an angle 
because is smaller than x,. The current locus can 
now be shown to be another circle such as circle J J in 
Fig. 6b with center C' on a line 0 C which is displaced 
from the voltage vector by an angle tan-» xjre and at a 
distance from 0 equal to V/z^. 

The two circles I and 11 of Fig. 6b represent two 
extreme conditions. Circle 11 is the locus of the 



Fig. 6b — Cttbkbnt Loci of Synchronous Motor 

current vector if the flux is prevented in some way from 
changing at all under the influence of armature reaction. 
Circle I is the locus if the flux readily follows the changes 
in resultant magnetomotive force. This latter locus is 
the one that would be traced out if the data from an 
ordinary load test are plotted; for in such a test the 
load is increased in steps and there is plenty of time for 
the flux to change to a new steady value between each 
step. This circle, then, might be thought of as the 
current locus when the load is very slowly increased. 
When full load is applied all in one step, however, the 
current at first will tend to follow circle 11 because the 
flux cannot change readily on account of the damping 
action of the field circuit and of the damping grids. 
Then, as the flux gradually yields to the effects of the 
armature magnetomotive force the current vector will 
gradually move across to circle I. 

Referring again to Fig. 5 d, circles similar to those 
which have just been discussed are shown on this 
figure. Circles I' and I" on Fig. 5d both correspond to 
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circle I on Fig. 6b; i. e., they are both S3mchronous 
impedance circles, but the value of the synchronous im¬ 
pedance was measured by two diffaent methods. The 
value of for circle I' was obtained from short-circuit 
test data while that for circle I" from the zero power- 
factor test data. It is seen that the actual current locus 
as foimd from the load test falls between these two 
circl^. Circle 11 of Fig. 5 d corresponds to circle 11 
in Fig. 6b; i. e., its center was found by using the 
leakage impedance. The value of Ihe leakage im- 
pedan<M wm determined by the Potier method from the 
open-circuit and zero power-factor characteristics. 



■PiQ. 7 a—Rated Load Thrown off Synchronous Motor 
. (Film 71) 

It can be seen that the current locus for a rapidly in¬ 
creasing load actually tends to follow this circle at first, 
and then moves across to the other current locus as 
predicted in coimection with Fig. 6b. The field struc¬ 
ture reaches the farthest point in its swing about ordi¬ 
nate 12, at which point the voltage vector comes to rest; 
and starts to swing back again because it has overshot 
its ultimate position. During this time the armature 
reaction has had time to change the field flux and bring 
the current vector coinpletely over to its steady-state 
locus. However, as the field structure swings back 
again the flux is again slow in dianging, this time in the 



Fig. 7b—Power Curve Envelopes op Film 71 


opposite direction; and so the current vector swings 
down below its steady-state locus. After two or three 
oscillations the hunting of the field structure dies out 
and the flux and current settle into their steady-state 
full-load positions. 

Figs. 7a to 7d are for the case of rated load being 
thrown off a 15 kv-a. s 3 mchronous motor. The hunting 
is very apparent in this case as it persists for a long time. 
The field structure swings backwards and forwards 
around its no-load position going alternately into the 
region of gen^ator action and the region of motor 
action. The power bands cross and re-cross each other 
in Figs. 7a and 7b, and the power curve in Fig. 7c goes 
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alternately positive and negative. The current locus voltage wave can be seen in Fig. 8a. After the applica- 
shows characteristics .similar to the one for the case of tion of load the intervals become greater than three 
load thrown on the motor. It is obvious that the cur- cycles, indicating that the machine is slowing down, 
rent vector will ultimately settle down into its no-load These marks afford a means of checking roughly the 
position as shown by position 1 in Fig. 5 d. phase position of the field structure and of the excitation 

Figs. 8a to 8e are for the case of a 15-kv-a. syn- 



16-kv-a., a-c. generator, 110-220-volt, .78.8-39.4-ampere, 
60-mrcle, 1200-rey. per min. 

chronous motor pulling out of step. The load was 
allowed to build up to a value which was beyond the 
maximum torque of the motor. In this case a con¬ 
tactor, mounted on the shaft of the motor, was con- 



PlG. 7n— ClTBRBNT LoCUS FROM FiLM 71 



Pig. 8a —Synchronous Motor Pulling Out of Step 
• (Film 76) 



Fig. 8b —^Powbb Curve Envelopes op Film 76 



Curve A from Film 71 
Curve B from load test data 

nected so as to momentarily short circuit the voltage 
element at one point in each revolution of the motor 
shaft. As the machine was a six-pole machine this 
momentary short circuit would occur once every 
third cycle on the voltage wave if the machine were 
running in S 3 niehronism. The discontinuities in the 


Fia. 8o —^PBaFOSMANCE Curves from Fiui 76 

15-kT-a., a-c. generator, 110-220-volt, 78.8-39.4-ampere, 
eo-cydo, 1200-rev. per min. 

voltage, Ea, at the points at which th^ occur. If 
normal load had been applied these marks would have 
shifted to a new steady position on the voltage wave, 
the distance between the old and new positions being 
the angle of coupling for that loa 
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A group of vector diagrams is shown beneath the 
curve in Fig. 8b which indicate the phase position of the 
held structure (as shown by the excitation voltage 
vector E) at the points of discontinuity on the voltage 
wave. In these diugi*ams the vector E has been made 
the reference vector becJiuse the points of short-circuit 
were made at even revolutions of the motor shaft; 
■i. e., at integral numbers of cycles of E. Thus at point 7 
the motor shaft has made exactly two revolutions after 
passing point 1; i.e., E has gone through exactly 6 



Ourvo A from Film 70 
CJurvo from load test data 

cycles, but the applied voltage has gone through 6 
cycles and about 60 deg. in addition. 

By referring to the power curve in Fig. 8c it is seen 
that the power reaches its first maximum about point 7. 
The phase relation between — E and V is about 60 deg. 
in this position. The power does not reach its first 
minimum value until about point 12 at which the angle 
between — E and V is about 180 deg. Then there is a 
small increase in power to point 13 after which it again 
passes through a minimum at point 14. The vector 
diagrams show tiie angle between —E and V to be 
roughly 360 deg. at point 14, indicating that the rotor 
has dropped back a whole pair of poles and the power 


cycle is about to repeat itself. The second power cycle 
is similar to the first, the difference being that the power 
rises to a higher maximum value and the time of the 
power cycle is much less than that of the first cycle 
because the rotor is now slipping back at a greater rate. 
The most noticeable feature of this current locus is its 
departure from the circular locus of the Blondel circle 
diagram according to which the current should traverse 
a true circle (see circle I, Fig. 6b) for this case. 

Fig. 8 b was taken under the same conditions as Fig. 
8a, except that the third element was used to record 
field current. The variations in field current show in a 
striking way how the field circuit is attempting to 
prevent the flux from changing. When the load first 
increases the field current also increases in an effort 
to counteract the increasing demagnetizing effect of the 
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armature current. This sudden increase in field current 
is repeat^ every time the field structure pulls away 
from a pair of armature poles of the correct polarity to 
produce motoring torque. 

III. Conclusion 

The foregoing illustrations demonstrate a field of use¬ 
fulness for the watt-oscillograph which is much broader 
than merely that of recording instantaneous power. 
The current loci show graphically certain charact^ties 
of a-c. motors which, it is believed, have not been ob¬ 
tained experimentally by other methods. Such loci 
should prove useful in a theoretical study of the opera¬ 
tion of these machines under transient conditions. 
It is believed that this application of 1h.e instrument 
will be extended to include many other types of 
transients. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the many sug¬ 
gestions given them by Professor Edward Bennett and 
Professor J. R. Price of the Deparbnent of Electrical 
Engineering, University of Wisconsin. 
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work is applied to electrical machinery, giving circle diagrams of 
alternators, synchronous motors, synchronous condensers, and 
transformers. These diagrams give a graphical representation of 
the machine performance under all possible conditions. Such 
quantities as power loss, power input, power output, field current, 
etc., for any operating condition can he obtained by inspection. 
These diagrams have the samefietS of usefulness as the circle diagram 
of the induction motor. 
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The transmission network circle diagram can be applied to the 
induction motor, yielding in the approximate representation the 
Heyland diagram, which is merely a special case of the more general 
diagram. The transmission network method of attack gives a 
straight-forward solution of many induction motor problems that 
would otherwise be diJjicuU ip handle, such as a motor equipped with 
a phase advancer. 

Methods of obtaining network constants by measurements rather 
than computations are described. 


Introduction 

A ny dectrical network connecting two pairs of 
terminals can have its electrical characteristic 
pressed in terms of four constants A, B, C, and 
D through the eqnations 

S. = A Ef B If 

I. = CEr + DJr ( 1 ) 

or the equivalent equations 

Er = DE,-BI, 

L = A J, — C E, (2) 

The subscripts s and r denote sending and receiving and 
quantities, respectively. The coefficients A, B, C, and 
Z), which are known as network constants, take into 
account tiie composition of the transmitting network 
and the frequency. They can be readily obtained for 
any particular case by methods and formulas that have 
been worked out by Evans and Sels,i or by the measure¬ 
ments described in Appendix I. Only three of the four 
constants are indqjendent, since the relationship 
A D * J -t- 5 C must always exist between them. 
For a symmetrical network A = D. 

When either the sending end or the receiving end 
voltage is constant, the electrical properties of the net¬ 
work can be reprinted graphically by a circle diagram 

consisting of families of circular loci drawn on a power_ 

reactive power coordinate system. This circle diagram 
IS a graphical repr^entation of Equations (1) and (2), 
and when once drawn, an inspection of the one diagram 
will give such quantities as power, current, admittance, 
and power factor at both sending and receiving ends of 
the network, also efficiency of transmission, power lost 
in transmi^ion, and so on almost without limit. 

A coordi nate system of sending end power and reac¬ 


tive power is used when the sending end voltage is 
constant, while received power—^reactive power co¬ 
ordinates go with a constant receiver voltage. In 
either case, the diagram can be readily constructed by 
laying out the proper system of power coordinates, 
computing the centers and radii of the desired circles 
from the network constants according to formulas that 
have been derived,® and doing the rest with a compass. 
After this has been done the results can be gone over 
for errors by applying a series, of simple graphical 
chechn. 

The circle diagram as described was developed for the 
purpose of representing the properties of power lines and 
transmission networks. Ip a highly specialized form 
this general circle diagram becomes the well known 
induction motor circle diagram. In both applications 
this graphical method has been of inestimable value 
because it shows on one drawing all possible conditions. 
After the circles have once been laid out no further com¬ 
putations are necessary, and a complete visualization 
of the network performance is easily obtained. 

The circle diagram method of graphical representa¬ 
tion can be used to show the performance of alternators, 
synchronous motors, transformers, and synchronous 
condensers mth the same advantages that are already 
well known in the cases of the transmission line and the 
induction motor. The transmission network circle 
diagram is applied to such electrical equipment by 
substituting for the actual machine an equivalent 
electrical network for which a circle diagram is then 
drawn. The details of the transformation from ma¬ 
chine to electrical network, and the special problems 
involved are taken up in the following sections. 


Assistant Professor, Stanford University, Calif, 
fGraduate Student, Stanford University, Calif. 

A \ of Transmission Sysi 

A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. 43,1926, p. 26. Also a series of art 
oy Evans and Sels in Electric Journal, 1921. 


Circle Diagram of the Transformer 
The action that takes place in a transformer is 

2. F. B. Terman, The Circle Diagram of a Transmission 
Network, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. 45,1926, p. 1081. 
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accurately given by the well known network shown in 
Fig. 1, which has the network constants 

A = D =^1 + ZYI2 
B =Zil + Z r/4) 

C = Y (3) 

Ratios of voltage transformation other than the unity 
value to which Equations (3) apply can be taken into 
account in the network constants. Calling the ratio 
of primary to secondary voltage N (N more than one 



Fio. 1 —^Equivalent Circuit op Transformer 

Z-Series resistance and reactance i-epresenting primary and secondary 
copper losses and leakage reactance 

Y-Shunt admittance representing core loss and magnetizing current 


for a step-up ratio and N less than one for a step-down 
transfolmer), then when the transformer lealage re¬ 
actance Z and admittance Y are rderred to the secon¬ 
dary side, tiie network constants have the values 
A = N (1 -I- Z y/2) 

B ^‘NZil + Z r/4) 

C = Y/N 

I> = (l-h Z Y/2)/N (4a) 

When Z and Y are referred to liie primary side the 
network constants become 

A = N (1+ Z y/2) 

B = Z (1 -I- Z y/4)/N 
c = yiv 

D = a+ Z Y/2)/N (4b) 

Equations (3) and (4) consider the leakage reactance 
equally distoibuted between primary and secondary, 
which is the usual assumption. Network constants 
for other divisions are readily obtained by using 
methods outlined by Evans and Sels. 

The circle diagram of the transfonna* is a trans¬ 
mission line type of circle diagram drawn for the net¬ 
work constants given in Equations (4). When applied 
to an actual example the result is as shown in Fig. 2, 
which has been drawn for a 1000 kv-a. transformer 
operating with constant primaiy voltage. To avoid 
confusion, pnly power loss, power factor, and voltage 
circles are ^own, although of course many other types 
of loci can be drawn when desired. 

The transformer circle diagram gives a complete and 
exact graphical representation of the properties of the 
network shown in Fig. 1, and therrfore shows the 
transformer performance to the same degree of pre¬ 
cision as does the usual equivalent circuit. In con¬ 
structing a circle diagram it is necessary that either the 
sending end (primary) voltage or the receiving end 
(secondary) voltage be kept constant. This restriction 
ordinarily involves no limitation to the usefulness of 
the diagr am because transformers are normally sup¬ 


posed to operate with substantially constant voltage 
at one terminal. 

The transformer is a very efficient piece of equipment, 
with small voltage drops and low losses. As a conse¬ 
quence some of the circles have large radii and appear to 
be almost straight lines on the diagram. This is the 
case with the secondary voltage and load power factor 
loci in Fig. 2, and is ordinarily to be expected. Circles 
too large for a beam compass can be readily drawn with 
the aid of a piano wire. 

In drawing circles giving power dissipated in the 
transformer, great care must be taken in computing the 
circle radii, and it is necessary that the network con¬ 
stants A and D be known to a number of significant 
figures sufficient to incorporate to a fair accuracy the 
effect of the Z y term which they contain. Logarithm 
tables of at least five places are usually advisable in 
computations leading to the loss circles. Instead of 
computing the loss circles in the usual manner, it is more 
satisfactory \mder ordinary circumstances to obtain 
them by the much simpler method described in Appen¬ 
dix II. 

It is of course iwssible to use equivalent transformer 
circuits other than that shown in Pig. 1. For example, 
the impedance Z can be considered as lumped in one 
piece, and placed either on the sending or receiving side 



Fig. 2 —Circle Diagram of 1000-Kv-a. Transformer with 
Primary Voltage kept Constant with HO Kv. 

of the admittance y. Such an equivalent circuit has 
slightly simpler expressions for network constants than 
does Fig. 1, and involves only a slight approximation. 
In making approximations it is very necessary that the 
network constants be exactly the constants of the net¬ 
work in question. Simplifying the formulas for net¬ 
work constants by dropping apparentiy insignificant 
terms wfll sometimes yield amazing results. Thus 
dropping the Z y terms of A,B, andDin Equations (3) 
introduces an error in these constants of only about one 
per cent, but this omission is equivalent to neglecting 
all of the iron loss, and affects practically nothing else. 
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Circle Diagram op the Synchronous Motor 
The performance of a synchronous motor can be 
shown by a circle diagram based on the equivalent 
circuit of Fig. 3, which represents one phase of the 
machine. In this figure Er is the actual induced phase 
voltage, as determined by air-gap flux, E, is the sending 
or terminal phase voltage, which is constant in the case 
of a motor, Xa and Ra are the armature leakage reac¬ 
tance and effective a-e. resistance (including armature 
copper and stray load losses), respectively, per phase. 



from it apply only to a single phase, it is possible to 
label this single-phase diagram with the corr^ponding 
three-phase quantities. The practical way of doing 
this is to compute the circle centers and radii on the 
single-phase basis, then lay out a coordinate system 
calibrated directly in three-phase power quantities and 
(taw the circles using radii and center coordinates three 
times the calculated single-phase values. The circles 
themselves (jan also be marked with the corresponding 
three-phase values. Thus a ctcle representing a single¬ 
phase lo® of 10 kw. can be marked 30 kw. on the three- 
phase diagram, and wiU then represent total three- 
phase loss. 

The circle diagram as derived from Fig. 3 does not 
include windage and friction losses, but can be made to 


Pig. 3—Equivalent Cihcuit of Synchronous Motor and 
Synchbonous Condenseb 

Ro - Series resistance representing armature copper and load losses 
Xa “ Series reactance representing armature reactance 
G - Shunt conductance representing Iron losses * 

Ea - Terminal voltage 
Er - Induced voltage 

while the iron losses are accounted for by the conduc¬ 
tance G. The motor is thus reduced to a transmission 
network through which power is transmitted with a 
sending end yoltage of E, and a receiving voltage of Er. 
The power which in the equivalent circuit of Pig. 3 is 
delivered to the receiving voltage is the mechanical 
power produced by the motor and so is the shaft output 
plus the windage and friction. The motor losses ex- 
(dusive of field loss are the losses in the equivalent circuit 
plus the windage and friction. 

The network constants corresponding to Fig. 3 are 
A = l-H G (K, -H Z„) 

E — Ra -)- Xa 

C = G 

^ = 1 (5) 

In a given machine the usual stray power test will give 
Ra, G, windage, and friction. The iron losses can be 
represented by a conductance placed as shown in Fig. 3 
because these losses are very nearly proportional to the 
s(iuare of induced voltage (and hence of air-gap flux). 
Since Fig. 3 applies to only one phase of the -tnaAliiTiA^ 
in a pol3^hase rnotor the total iron losses are divided 
equally among the phases. An iron loss of P< watts at 
an induced voltage of E, accordingly leads to a conduc¬ 
tance G = {Pi/N)/Er^ in a machine with N phases. 
The leakage reactance Xa can be computed, or (jan be 
obtained approamately by measurement. The fidelity 
of the circle diagram is fortunately not appreciably 
affected by reasonable uncertainties in the value of Xa. 

The circle diagram of the synchronous motor is based 
on the network constants of Equations (5), and is 
constructed in the usual way using a constant terminal 
voltage and a system of input power—^reactive power 
coordinates. There is, however, considerable flexibility 
possible in the labeling of the diagram. Thus, although 
the equivalent circuit and hence the diagram obtained 


do so by a simple expedient. Since these losses repre¬ 
sent mechanical power developed in the machine, but 
not available at the shaft, they can be taken into ac- 
coimt by suitably labeling the diagram. That is, a loss 
circle would be drawn to represent a certain network loss 
but would be labeled with this loss plus the windage and 
friction loss, and an output power (receiver power) 
circle drawn representing a certain mechanical power 
output would be labeled with this power minus windage 
and friction, to give actual net shaft power. 

The cir(de diagram of a 100-hp. synchronous motor is 
shown in Figs. 4 and 6, in which the labeling is in terms 
of three-phase quantities, and concludes windage and 



Fig. 4—Circle Diagram of 100-Hp. Synchronous Motor 


friction. The motor diagram has been divided into 
^0 parts to avoid confusion, but by the use of colored 
inks all necessary loci could satisfactorily go on one 
figure. It is of course understood that Figs. 4 and 5 do 
not show all the circular loci that could be drawn. 
Loci giving input current, induced voltage, angle be¬ 
tween terminal and induced voltage, etc., could have 
been included. 

The usefulness of the synchronous motor circle di¬ 
agram is greatly increased by superimposing constant 
field current lines upon the power—reactive power 
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coordinate system, as has been done in Fig. 5. The 
location of these lines can be obtained by either mea¬ 
suring or computing the combinations of reactive and 
real power that with the field current in question will 
give the terminal voltage for which the diagram is 
drawn. The field current loci are approximately 
circular arcs, and would be exactly circles if the arma¬ 
ture reaction could be truly replaced by an armature 
reactance of constant value. 

The circle diagram as described does not take into 
account field copper loss. It is possible, however, to 
mark each field current line with the corresponding 



Fill. C'lHor.iii Diaoham op 100-Hi». synch itowotis Motob 
(FlCI. 4 OONTINOKU) 


field I 0 S.S, and in this way to obtain from the circle 
diagram the total power loss of the alternator for a given 
load power and power factor. The procedure is to 
locate the point on the coordinate system corresponding 
to the desired load conditions. The field current line 
passing through this point shows the field power and the 
loss circle .at the point gives the other losses (i. e., 
windage, friction, armature copper, load, and iron) so 
that the total loss is the sum of these components. 
It is also possible to draw total loss loci, several of 
which are shown in Fig. 5. These lines are computed 
point by point from the loss circles and field current 
lines, and are almost but not exactly circular. 

The accuracy of the motor circle diagram is approxi¬ 
mately that of the usual stray power test method. The 
fundamental assumptions are: (1) iron losses are con¬ 
sidered proportional to the square of the induced volt¬ 
age and independent of armature currmt; (2) load 
losses are assumed proportional to the square of the 
armature current; and (3) the armature is assumed to 
have a constant leakage reactance. None of these 
assumptions introduces appreciable error. 

In constructing the motor circle diagram some dif¬ 
ficulty will be experienced in determining the radii of 
loss circles unless at least five place tables are used in 
computing radii and network constants. In most cases 


the approximate and simple method of drawing loss 
circles, given in Appendix II, is recommended as being 
the most satisfactory. 

Circle Diagram of the Synchronous Condenser 
Since the ssmchronous condenser is a S 3 mchronous 
motor operated without a shaft load, the circle in Figs. 4 
and 5 for zero output represents s 3 mchronous condenser 
action. The entire discussion on the motor applies 
here without change, and so need not be repeated. 

Circle Diagram of the Alternator 
Since an alternator is merely a S 3 mchronous motor 
operated backwards, that is with power supplied to the 
shaft rather than taken from it, a circle diagram similar 
to that of the motor can be drawn for the alternator. 

The equivalent circuit of the alternator is given in 
Fig. 6, and the corresponding network constants are 

A = 1 

B =R, + Xa 
• C = G 

D = 1 -f- G (Ra -f- Xo) (6) 

The notation is the same as explained in connection with 
Equations (S). 

The alternator circle diagram is drawn from these 
network constants in a manner similar to that followed 
with the synchronous motor. As in the case of the 
motor the final diagram can be labeled to represent 
three-phase quantities although the actual computa¬ 
tions are on the basis of one-phase. Windage and 
friction losses, although not taken care of in the equiva¬ 
lent circuit, can be included by proper labeling. Thus 
the shaft driving power equals the windage and friction 
loss plus the three-phase sending end power of the 
equivalent circuit, and the total machine power loss is 

Ra h 

AA/-—-? 


Fia. 6—BiitriVALENT Cibcuit op Altbknatob 

/fa ^ Series resistance representing armature copper and load losses 
Xa ~ Series reactance representing armature reactance 
G - Shunt conductance representing iron losses 
- iinducod voltage 
Er - Terminal voltage 



the windage and friction plus the three-phase loss indi¬ 
cated on the loss circle. 

As in the case of the motor, lines of constant field 
current can be drawn on the coordinate system. These 
lines must be computed point by point, and are approxi¬ 
mately but not exactly circular arcs. They can be 
marked with the field copper loss they represent, and in 
this way the diagram readily gives total loss exactly 
as in the case of the motor. 

The circle diagram of a 25,000-kv-a. alternator is 
shown in Fig. 7. This diagram is drawn for a constant 
terminal voltage and so utilizes a coordinate system of 
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load (or receiver) power and reactive power. The 
labeling gives toee-phase quantities and takes into 
account windage and friction losses. Thus, as the 
windage and friction is 122 kw., a loss circle computed 
for a single-phase loss of 76 kw. is marked as 
3 X 76 -I- 122 = 350 kw. Only power loss and in¬ 
duced voltage circles are shown on Fig. 7, although 
many other tstpes of circles could be added if desired. 

The entire discussion given in connection with the 
motor circle diagram applies to the alternator diagram 



the equivalent induction motor circuit, a circle drawn 
for a unity power factor load is the operating circle 
of the usual motor diagram. 

The equivalent circuit of the induction motor as 
used by different investigators varies somewhat, ac¬ 
cording to the assumptions made. The basis of the 
Heyland diagram is the equivalent circuit of Fig. 8a, 
which is only approximately correct. The more cor¬ 
rect equivalent circuit of Fig. 8b also leads to a circle 
diagram, but one more difficult to draw. 

The network constants corresponding to Fig. 8a are 
A = 1 
B = Z 
C = y 

D^l + ZY (7a) 

while those applying to Fig. 8b are 
A = 1 -t- z. y 
B = z -f z, (1 -I- z. y) 
c = y 

Z) = 14- Zr y ( 7 b) 

A transmission line type of circle diagram may be 
drawn for either of these equivalent circuits, or for 
any modified arrangement, using a constant terminal 
voltage, and input power—reactive power coordinates. 
In any case, the circle representing a unity power factor 
load is the operating circle of the motor, and the inter- 


PiG. 7 Circle Diagram of 25,000-Kv-a. Alternator 

with only minor and obvious modifications. In par¬ 
ticular, the method given in Appendix II will generally 
be of considerable assistance in drawing loss circles. 

Circle Diagram op the Inductor Motor 
The classical induction, motor circle diagram is 
merely a special application of the more general circle 


(a) 
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(b) 

Fig. 8—^Equivalent Induction Motor Networks 
*» stator impedance 

*■ Rotor impedance reduced to stator side 

« Shunt admittance representing ii*on losses, windage, and friction 


diagram of a transmission network. This follows from 
the fact that the equivalent circuit of the induction 
motor is that of a transformer operating with a resis¬ 
tance load. Starting with the network constants of 



sections of this circle with efficiency, power loss, power 
output, etc., circles give the motor performance. 
Also, since each load resistance in the equivalent circuit 
corresponds to a certain value of slip, load resistance 
(or conductance) circles can be labeled to give slip. 

When the network of Fig. 8a and the network con¬ 
stants of Equations (7c) are used, the resulting diagram 
is exactly the well known Heyland diag ram, which is 
accordingly only a special case of the general trans- 
inission network diagram, and the geometrical construc¬ 
tions commonly used to get slip, efiiciency, etc., on the 
Heyland diagram are merely graphical means of 
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detennining-where different power loss, slip, and other 
circles intersect the unity power factor load arc. 

A typical example of an induction motor circle dia¬ 
gram drawn by the transmission network method is 
shown in Fig. 9, which is based on the equivalent circuit 
of Fig. 8b, and is similar to the Heyland diagram, but 
slightly more accurate. By rotating Fig. 9 a quarter 
turn it will be readily recognized as an induction motor 
diagram. 

Although any induction motor diagram can be drawn 
by following the transmission network mode of attack 
that has been outlined, such a procedure is not advisable 
where the usual Heyland diagram based on blocked 
rotor and no load tests will do. For this usual case, the 
classical procedure is so satisfactory and so well stand¬ 
ardized that there is no incentive to replace it by some¬ 
thing different, even if equally good. 

The transmission network method of approach does, 
however, have a considerable field of usefulness in in¬ 
duction motor problems. For example, it gives a 
straightforward way of obtaining the operating circle 
when equivalent motor circuits other than that of 
Fig. 8a are used. Again, the usual construction for 
obtaining slip on the Heyland diagram is not accurate 
when the effective rotor resistance depends upon the 
slip frequency. This variation can be correctly taken 
into account in the network constant method of attack. 
The procedure is to assume a slip, and then draw a load 
conductance circle for a load resistance computed from 
the rotor resistance at the slip in question. The inter¬ 
section with the operating circle gives the operating 
point for the slip in question. 

An important use of the transmission network method 
of viewing the induction motor is in the analysis of 
problems where electromotive forces are introduced 
into the rotor circuit by commutator machines. The 
performance of induction motors equipped in this way 
can ordinarily be represented by some sort of a circle 
diagram, the exact nature of which depends upon the 
characteristics of the electromotive force generated by 
the commutator motor.*" 

An example that illustrates the power of the network 
constant method of attack is the case of induction motor 
in which a series commutator motor driven at constant 
speed is inserted in the rotor circuit. Such a machine, 
commonly called a phase advancer, is at its terminals 
equivalent to an impedance that is fixed both in magni¬ 
tude and phase angle by the machine construction, 
and is independent of frequency. To incorporate in the 
circle diagram the effect of a phase advancer equivalent 
to a vector impedance Z one computes the network 
constants of the motor circuit assuming the rotor re¬ 
sistance is zero. Using these constants a circle is 
drawn corresponding to a load power factor represented 

3. For example, see John I. Hull, Theory of Speed and Power 
Factor Cordrol of Large Induction Motors by Neutralized Polyphase 
A-C. Comrriuiator Machines, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. 39, 1920, 
p. 1135. 


by the phase angle of the impedance R, -f Z, where Rr is 
the rotor resistance. This circle is the operating circle 
of the motor when equipped with a phase advancer of 
the type mentioned. Slip, shaft power of the induction 
and commutator motors, etc., can be represented on the 
diagram by methods that are readily devised. An 
adequate discussion of this and similar cases would 
require a separate paper, however, and it is merely in¬ 
tended at this time to point out the possibilities of the 
transmission network method of attacking induction 
motor problems, particularly those out of the ordinary. 

Induction generator action is represented by the 
negative power portion of the motor diagram so that the 
discussion that has been entered into applies to the 
induction generator with obvious modifications. 

Representation of Machine Characteristics on a 
Power Coordinate System 

In representing the relation between two variables 
it is customary to use a coordinate system in which one 
of these variables is plotted as a function of the other. 
Thus in a synchronous motor, one might plot efficiency 
as a function of shaft load, there being one such curve 
for each value of field current. Where a very compre¬ 
hensive picture of machine performance is desired, 
however, it is preferable to use a power—^reactive 
power coordinate system and to superimpose the de¬ 
sired loci upon this as has been done to a limited 
extent in Figs. 2, 4, 5, and 7. Lines representing such 
loci may be either circular or non-circular, depending 
upon the circumstances, but no matter how much 
saturation, etc., is present it is always possible to show 
correctly the complete performance of the apparatus on 
a single diagram. 

The use of a power coordinate system to show char¬ 
acteristics has the advantage of permitting a ready 
visualization of the entire behavior xmder all conditions. 
From such a diagram it is possible to determine quanti¬ 
tatively the operating characteristics of a piece of 
equipment for a given set of conditions by inspection. 
Thus in the ease of a synchronous motor which is to 
carry a certain load at a certain power factor, the point 
on the coordinate system that corresponds to this con¬ 
dition can be readily found from the power factor and 
load power loci using Fig. 4. The input power, field 
current, total power lost, efficiency, etc., are then given 
by the various loci lines passing through the operating 
point, using diagrams such as Figs. 4 and 5. 

Conclusion 

The principles presented in this paper have been put 
to laboratory test^ as far as the university facilities allow 
and satisfactory agreement of theoretical and experi¬ 
mental results was found in all cases. 

4. The results are to be found in the following Stanford 
University theses: T. L. Lenzen and K. A. Rogers, Application of 
the Transmission lAne Circle Diagram to Transformers and 
Alternators; C. L. Freedman, Application of the Transmission 
Line Circle Diagram to the Induction Motor. - 
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The circle diagram of a transmission network, de¬ 
veloped to solve transmission line problems, seems to be 
the fundamental circle diagram, applying to many 
varieties of electrical circuits and machinery. Its use in 
connection with transformers and ssmchronous motors, 
generators, and condensers leads to circle diflgrflTnc! fully 
as useful as the classical induction motor diagram. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation for 
the assistance rendered by Mr. Monges of the General 
Electric Company in supplying data on commercial 
equipment. 

Appendix I 

Determination op Network Constants by 
Measurement 

Direct Meamrement of A, Prom Equation (1) it is 
seen that with the receiver open: 

A = EJEr ( 8 ) 

The vector ratio can be measured in both magni¬ 
tude and phase by the three-voltmeter method, or by 
successive applications of the three-voltmeter method. 
The phase can also be measured by a wattmeter in 
which the current in each of the coils is proportional to 
one of the two voltages. 

Direcf Meamrement of B. Prom Equation (1) it is 
seen that with the receiver terminals short circuited: 

B = E,/Ir (9) 

The phase of B can be determined by the use of a watt¬ 
meter in which E, is applied to the voltage coil and 
flows through the current coil. 

MeasuremerU of C. Prom Equation (1) it is seen 
that whai the receiver terminals are open circuited: 

C = I,/Er (10) 

This vector ratio can be readily obtained by the use of 
ammeter, voltmeter, and wattmeter. 

Measurement of D. With poweir supplied at the 
receiver terminals, and with the sending end terminal 
open, Equation (2) shows: 

D = Er/E. (11) 

Measuremmt of Constants When Both Ends of Net- 
work are not Available at One Point. An example of 


this is a transmission line. Since there are three inde¬ 
pendent network constants any three independent 
measurements are sufficient. The measurements most 
easily made are: 

(1) Sending end impedance Zi with receiver open. 

(2) Sending end impedance with receiver shorted. 

(3) Impedance Z^ at receiver with sending end open. 

(4) Impedance Zi at receiver with sending end 

shorted. 

According to Equations (1) and (2) these impedances 
are related to the network constants as follows: 

Zi = A/C 
Zi = B/D 
Zi = D/C 

Zi = B/A (12) 

The simultaneous solution of any three of these four 
equations together with the relation A D = 1 -|- B C 
will enable the four network constants to be computed. 
The four equations of (12) cannot be simultaneously 
solved themselves to give the four network constants 
because only three of these constants are independent. 

Appendix II 

Approximate Method op Computing Loss Radh 

Rrference to a previous article* shows that loss circle 
radii are given by an equation of the form 

Radius = m s/L — Lo 

where m and Lo are constants that can be computed 
from the network constants and the terminal voltage. 
In these computations, however, Lo is difficult to 
determine accurately as it is the small difference of two 
nearly equal quantities. 

In the case of equipment such as the transformer, 
alternator, etc., where the minimum possible loss with 
the fixed terminal voltage is for all practical purposes 
the no-load loss, it is permissible to substitute the no- 
load losses for the quantity Lo. This is because the 
loss Lo is the minimum possible loss with the fixed 
terminal voltege being used. With this simplification 
the loss radii may be easily computed with satisfactory 
accuracy. 



Effect of Electric Shock 


W. H. KOllWRNIfOVEN* and 

Miniihor, A. I. K, f0» 

SffnosmH.- -Thu pnptr dmnhcH an hiveMigalion of the effects of 
litrtrir ahock mt fhr nninU turvnus spstetn. A total of 288 rats 
nuts tmphifctl in thv invvsii^ation. These were shocked at 110, 
noth and toon volts on hath alUrnating and continuous cur¬ 
rent cirenits for varying lengths of lime. In each seHes the dura¬ 
tion of the shock was increased until it was found impossible to 
rrsnseitnie the rats. When possible the rats were resusdtated 
by means of ariijirial respiration, and kept alive for (ihout a week. 
Then (hey were killed by an overdose of vlher and an autopsy was 
immediately made. 

The rats reacted in entirely different manner on the two types 


ORTHELLO R. LANGWORTHYf 
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of circuit. At the lower voltages the alternaiing current was deadlier 
than the continuous, hut at the high voltage the opposite was found 
to he the case. 

In many instances the rats were paralyzed hy the application 
of the current and in the majority of these animals gross hemor^ 
rhages were found in the spinal cord at autopsy. All of the deaths 
that occurred as a result of the shock were caused hy respiratory 
failure, which could usually he traced to an injury of the central 
nervous system. In some cases the electric current produced 
peculiar effects upon the rats. 

Hi « III III 4c 


ClKNBRAL 

H E first dfuth from contact with an electric circuit 
occurred in France in 1879. As the use of elec¬ 
tricity has become prevalent the number of deaths 
has also increased; at present the death rate from elec¬ 
tricity in the United Suites is 0.9 per 100,000, in Switzer¬ 
land 0.7 per 100,000, and in England and Wales 0.07 
per 100,0()0. There has been less development of the 
electric industry in England and Wales and this no 
doubt accounts for their lower death rate. The num¬ 
ber of deaths from electricity in the United States has 
kept jKice wit h l.he growtii in population but is not 
increa.sing us fast, as the use of electricity is being 
extended. Approximai.ely 50 per cent of the accidents 
in this country are fatal. I’he injuries occur with 
greatest frwpiency between 9 and 10 in the morning 
and 2 an<i 3 in the afternoon. Recently there seems 
to bo a definite increase in the number of deaths caused 
by contact with low-voltage circuits such as are used 
in residences. 

In the case of an electric accident there are five 
factors that are of imporUmce for investigation, namely: 

1. The voltage of the circuit. 

2. I'lie amount of current that flows through the 
body. 

3. The duration of the contact. 

4. The type of circuit, direct or alternating, and 
the frequency. 

5. The points on the body where contact is made 
with the circuit. 

Voltage 

It is a well recognized fact that high voltages are 
dangerous. Low voltages are also dangerous and 
especially so when the victim makes good contact. 
There is an authentic case in Italy of a who w^. 
electrocuted on a 46-volt circuit, one in Vienna on 60 
volts, and one in England on 66 volts. All of these 

~^s(W!iaU» Pn.fresor of Eloclrical Engineering, The Johns 
iropkiiis Univorsily, BaUiinore, Md. 

fAHsocial.0 in Neurology, Tho Johns Hopkins University, 
Balliinoro, Md. 
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accidents took place on alternating systems. Deaths 
on 110-volt a-c. circuits are becoming quite common 
as already mentioned. It has not been possible to 
find any record of a fatal accident on a 110-volt con¬ 
tinuous current system. Approximately one-third of 
the fatal accidents reported, occur on low-voltage a-c. 
circuits. 

On high-voltage circuits the victim is often thrown 
away from the conductors due to the severe contrac¬ 
tion of the muscles. On low voltage it is often impossi¬ 
ble to let go. 

Current 

The current that will flow in any given instance 
depends not only upon the voltage of the circuit, but 
also upon the resistance offered by the body. The 
determination of the resistance of the body is a very 
complex problem. There is a voltage drop at the 
contacts in addition to the resistance drop in the body 
itself. Dry skin on the palm of the hand has a resis¬ 
tance which varies from 40,000 ohms to 100,000 ohms 
per sq. cm. Blood is a good conductor and the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissue being rich in blood vessels is therefore 
a good conductor. The resistance of muscle is of the 
order of 1500 ohms per cu. cm., the brain 2000 ohms, 
the liver 900 ohms, and that of bone 900,000 ohms. 
It is evident that the major part of the r^istance that 
the body offers to the flow of electric current lies in the 
contacts with the skin. When the skin is thoroughly 
wet its resistance falls to about 1000 ohms. When 
the contacts are excellent, as at Sing Sing, the resistance 
offered by the victim falls to nearly 200 ohms. 

The sensation produced by an alternating current of 
18 to 20 milliamperes is painful and exurents of 100 
milliamperes are dangerous and may cause death. 
It is therefore quite evident that 110-volt circuits are 
dangerous if the skin of the victim is wet. 

The resistance of the body decreases if contact is 
made with an electric circuit for any length of time. 
In the experiments on animals it was found that the 
current increased 5 to 10 per cent if the animal was 
allowed to remain in the circuit for any length of time. 
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There was also a rise in temperature as determined by 
rectal thermometer. 

Duration op Contact 

The possibility of successful resuscitation decreases 
rapidly as the time of contact with the circuit increases. 
The higher the voltage of the circuit, the shorter the 
time that a man can remain in contact with it and still 
be resuscitated. 

Type op Circuit 

Low-voltage a-c. systems of commercial frequency 
are more dangerous than continuous current circuits 
of the same voltage. A continuous current produces 
electrolysis of the body fluids and some strong contrac¬ 
tions of the muscles. Alternating current, on the other 
hand, produces no electrolysis but a very severe con¬ 
traction of the muscles. 

Position op the Electrodes 
If the contact of the body with the circuit occurs 
at points so located that the current does not pass 
through any vital organ no permanent damage as a 
rule will result. 

Effects op Electric Shock 
Jex-Blake* in his Gulstonian Lectures discussed at 
some length the injuries produced by electricity and 
more recently Jaffe* has published a review of this 
whole subject. Only a few of the effects of electric 
shock will be discussed here and the reader is referred 
to the original articles for a more complete study of 
the subject and for other references. 

One of the most common effects of the passage of an 
electric current through the body is a burning of the 
sto. The skin receives a negative of the conductor 
with which it makes contact. Severe electric bums 
usually are slow in healing and leave a thin pinkish scar. 

The passage of the current through the body produces 
a severe continuous contraction of the muscles or 
tetanus as it is called. The walls of the blood vessels 
tl^ugh which the current has passed are brittle and 
friable and this accounts for the severe hemorrhages 
mat are often found following electrical accidents. 
The blood contains an increased number of white 
corpuscles after the passage of an electric current. 

When a low-tension current passes through the heart 
of animals uncoordinated contractions of the separate 
m^cle fibers of the ventricles of the heart take place. 
This IS called fibrillation and it is produced by the 
^ect action of the current on the muscle fibers of the 
heart. It is not believed that the heart of or of 
the larger animals ever recovers spontaneously from 
fibrillation. Perhaps a counter shock will combat the 
fibrillation, but there are few data available on this 
mbject. When a high-tension current is applied the 
heart stops immediately, on breaking the circuit it 
starts to beat rapidly and strongly and the blood pres- 
sure rises. Injury to the heart is believed therefore to 

1. For numbered references see Bibliography. 


be more common at low voltage and this is perhaps 
one of the reasons that more people are resuscitated 
after contacts with high-voltage circuits than with 
low-voltage circuits. 

Exposure to circuits of 550 volts and higher gives a 
number of indica tions that the central nervous system 
is involved. These are the arrest of respiration, 
irregular respiration, clonic spasms, loss of sensation, 
loss of reflexes, and great prostration which may pass 
into a deep coma. Jaeger* states that an electric 
shock is similar to a concussion of the brain. 

The possible causes of death are: 

1. Prolonged tetanus of the muscles during passage 
of the current, producing exceedingly high temperatures 
or death from asphyxia. 

2. Heart failure usually associated with ventricular 
fibrillation. 

3. Respiratory failure through nervous inhibition 
or actual damage to nervous system; and 

4. Bums or other complications. 

Death usually centers around the paralysis of the 

heart or of the respiratory centers. 

Experimental Study 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine 
the effect of an electric shock upon the central nervous 
S 3 ^tem, to study the behavior of shocked animals, to 
ascertain if possible the cause of deaths due to respira¬ 
tory failure, and to find how many cases of delayed 
deaths are the result of demonstrable lesions in the 
central nervous system. 

In studying the effects of electric shock two methods 
are available, the study of accidents or animal experi¬ 
mentation. The study of accidental deaths is difficult 
because of lack of accurate knowledge of all the factors 
involved, and the long delay before performing autopsies. 

The sensibility to an electric current varies greatly 
with different animals. Frogs and turtles are the most 
resistant, rats and rabbits come next in the scale, and 
dogs and hors^ are very easily killed. Rats were 
chosen for this investigation because they are easy to 
transport and inexpensive. The heart of a rat recovers 
spontaneously from fibrillation and in the present tests 
•there were no deaths from either prolonged tetanus of 
the muscles or heart failure. 

The effect on rats of alternating and continuous cur¬ 
rents at potentials of 110, 220, 500, and 1000 volts for 
varying lengths of time was studied. The authors felt 
that the changes in the nerve cells could be seen es¬ 
pecially clearly if the animal was resuscitated after the 
shock and allowed to live several days. This pro¬ 
cedure was carried out, the rat was then killed and the 
central nervous system examined at once. Attention 
was confined mainly to a study of the effects produced 
by the electric current on the spinal cord and brain. 

These experiments were made at constant supply 
voltage, which was maintained except in the preliminary 
tests as mentioned below. Constant voltages were 
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chosen rather than constant currents because they cor¬ 
respond to standard practise. In the case of an acci¬ 
dental death on a circuit the voltage applied to the 
victim is usually known quite accurately, but there are 
few or no data as to the amount of current that passed 
through his body. 

It must be remembered that the results obtained from 
a study of one experimental animal caimot be directly 
applied to a consideration of other animals or of man. 
It is expected that the pathological changes in the ■ 
central nervous system, the study of which formed the 
main object of this investigation, will be found similar 
in all mammals. 

Current Supply 

The 110- and 220-volt alternating and continuous 
current supplies were taken directly from the Electrical 
Engineering Laboratory circuits. The 500- and 1000- 
volt a-c. voltages were furnished by a 1 to 10 step-up 
transformer, in which primary voltage was furnished by 
a separate alternator whose voltage controlled by means 
of a field regulation. The 500- and 1000-volt continu¬ 
ous current voltages were furnished by a separately 
excited 800-volt continuous current generator. A 
switch was placed in the high-tension circuit in which 
the rat was connected, and this switch was used to 
close the circuit. The frequency of the alternating 
current was 60 cycles. 

In the first test at 500 and lOOO volts alternating 
current the primary voltage feeding the step-up trans¬ 
former was furnished from the laboratory circuit and 
controlled by a potentiometer type of rheostat. The 
amoxmt of .current taken by the animals was larger than 
anticipated and there resulted a considerable fall in 
voltage due to the drop in the rheostat. Measurements 
showed that in the ease of the 500-volt preliminary tests, 
the voltage felt to approximately 100 volts and in the 
preliminary 1000-volt series to 220 volts. The actual 
values varied with the size of the animals. This 
method of connection was abandoned and the primary 
voltage controlled by means of the alternator field as 
described above. Nevertheless the results of the ob¬ 
servations made on the circuit in which the voltage fell 
upon closing the switch to about 20 per cent of its initial 
value are very interesting, because they show that the 
initial shock plays a large part in the injury to the 
animal. 

The current flowing through the rat was measured by 
means of the proper range and t 3 q)e of ammeter. 

Technique 

While the animal was being given ether the Voltage 
was adjusted to the desired value for the test. As soon 
as the rat was anesthetized the electrodes were attached 
after wetting the skin with a saturated salt solution. 
One electrode, two voltmeter clips filed smooth, was 
fastened to the base of the tail, and the other electrode 
placed on the skull. The electrode, used on the skull, 
was especially made for the work and was held in place 


by springs that pressed against the lower jaw and did 
not in any way obstruct the breathing. The electrode 
proper was 1.2 cm. in diameter and was insulated from 
the springs so that all of the current passed through the 
top of the head. 

In the majority of tests the electrodes were applied 
on the head and tail of the rats as described above. 
Another group of observations was made vqth one 
electrode on the head and the other on one of the fore 
legs and also with one electrode on one fore leg and the 
other on the opposite hind leg. The results obtained 
were similar and apparently entirely independent of the 
electrode positions. 

After the electrodes were in position the animal was 
closely watched until it showed signs of initial recovery 
from the ether; then the high-tension switch was closed 
for the proper length of time. Immediately following 
the opening of the circuit the electrodes were removed 
from the animal and artificial respiration was applied. 
If possible the rat was resuscitated and allowed to live 
for three or four days. It was then killed and an autopsy 
performed at once. 

In addition to the findings at autopsy the authors 
have made sections of the central nervous systems of 
the animals. The preparation and study of the sections 
requires considerable time and a further report will 
embody these findings. It is hoped that these micro¬ 
scopic data will furnish considerable information con¬ 
cerning the cause of the abnormalities seen in the rats 
after the shock. 

The resuscitation method used was as similar as 
possible to the Schaefer prone-pressure method used for 
man. Every effort was made to save the rat and often 
artificial respiration was continued for 10 or 15 minutes. 
In the case of those animals which died under shock, and 
which could not be induced to breathe, autopsies 
were performed at once. 

The circuit .was held closed for varying lengths of 
time, the shortest interval, called instantaneous time, 
being just sufficient to close and open the switch. The 
duration of the shock was measured by means of a stop 
watch. In makmg the tests at any given voltage a 
shock of short duration was used for the first experi¬ 
ments and gradually increased imtil it was no longer 
possible to resuscitate the animal. 

Observations 

The experiments described in this paper are 286 in 
number and include groups of rats shocked on alter¬ 
nating and continuous circuits at different potentials. 
The results of these observations may be grouped and 
examined in a number of different ways. After study¬ 
ing them from several different points of view it was 
decided best to describe the results obtained with alter¬ 
nating and continuous circuits using in each case four 
potentials of 110, 220, 500, and 1000 volts. With each 
potential and circuit, rather characteristic results of the 
shock were obtained. The time that the cmrent was 
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allowed to flow through the body was varied in the 
different experiments in each series. In general the 
time was longest with the lower voltages. The different 
experiments will first be described in groups or series on 
the basis of the potential and the type of circuit, and 
later these series will be compared. 

The results are given in the form of tables and the 
data on the rats shocked at a given voltage for a certain 
intehral of time are arranged in the order of the currents 
that flowed through the animal. 

110 Volts AUernating Series. Eleven rats were 
shocked at this voltage; the time of contact varied 
from 10 to 30 seconds. The results are given in Table 
I. The average resistance was 3091 ohms. Of the 
eleven rats of this series, seven, 64 per cent recovered; 
three, 27 per cent died, and one, 9 per cent, was para¬ 
lyzed. "ll^en the paralyzed rat was examined blood 
was foimd in the urine and a large hemorrhage in the 
spinal cord. Hemorrhages of this type in the spinal 
cord were found often as a result of the shock. 

As may be seen from Table I, artificial respiration was 


In summary, 45 per cent of the rats died or were 
permanently injured as a result of the shock on a 110- 
volt alternating circuit. 

Volts AUernating Series. Twenty-nine rats were 
shocked at this voltage; the time of contact varied 
from 5 to 35 seconds. The results are given in Table 
II. The average resistance was found to be 1890 ohms, 
and the currents varied from 80 to 200 milliamperes. 
Of the 29 tested, eight, 28 per cent, recovered; eleven, 
34 per cent, died; and ten, 38 per cent, were paralyzed. 
The ten that were paralyzed became incontinent (could 
not control the bladder). All showed blood in the 
urine, and all showed typical hemorrhages in the spinal 
cord. 

It was necessary to use artificial respiration on all 
blit two of the rats. Their recovery was slow and their 
breathing was shallow, labored, and irregular. 

Seven, of the eleven that died, started to breathe with 
artificial respiration, but the breathing was not main¬ 
tained and they died despite efforts to save them. One 
of the four that never started to breathe, rat No. 29, was 


TABLE I 

llO-VOLT A-O. SEMES 


Bat No. 

Duration of 
shock—sec. 

Current 

milliamperes 

Artificial 

respiration 

Besult 

Gross hei 

norrhage 

Sex 

Wt. gr. 

Brain 

Cord 

1 

10 


Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

.... 


2 

10 

26.5 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 



3 

10 

38 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 



4 

10 

40 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 



5 

14 

25 

Yes 

Recovered 

Yes 

Normal 



6 

14 

33.5 

No 

Recovered 

Norirlal 

Normal 



7 

18 

47 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 



8 

22 

47.5 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Yes 



9 

26 

40 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Large 

10 

30 

30 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Yes 


Very large 

11 

30 

47 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

.... 

.... 


used on all but one of the rats. Their recovery was slow 
and they lay quiet from a few minutes to half an hour 
following the shock. They were inactive for the first 
24 hours and did not eat or drink; after that period 
they became apparently normal. 

One of the rats that recovered. No. 8, died three hours 
later, and upon autopsy was found to have a large 
hemorrhage in the spinal cord. One of the three rats 
that died at once was found to have a hemorrhage in the 
cord, but the other two showed no gross abnormalities. 

Of the six rats that recovered and continued to live, 
until killed, five were found to be normal and one 
showed a hemorrhage in the brain. 

Three of the rats. Nos. 9,10, and 11, that were in the 
circuit for some time breathed spontaneously while the 
circuit was closed. They all stopped breathing when 
the circuit was opened; two were saved by artificial 
respiration, and the third never breathed again although 
the heart was strong. 

Two of the ra.ts that recovered had spasms of the 
muscles and in two cases bleeding from the nose was 
evident, caused by the rupture of the small blood 
vessels. 


kept in the circuit for 35 seconds and during that time 
the current increased from an initial value of 80 milli¬ 
amperes to 166 milliamperes, and its rectal temperature 
rose from 36.5 deg. cent, to 38 deg. cent. In the case of 
all of the rats that were held in the circuit for several 
seconds there was an increase in current with time. 

Of the eleven rats that died, three showed a develop¬ 
ing hemorrhage in the spinal cord and one a hemorrhage 
in the brain. The others were normal as far as could be 
detected at autopsy. One of the eight that recovered 
showed a slight hemorrhage in the cord. 

A study of Table II shows several instances marked 
“No specimen." This indicates that either the rat 
managed to free himself of a little aluminum tag carry¬ 
ing his identification number or that no autopsy was 
performed directly after death. 

The chances of injury or death from contact with an 
electric circuit decreases with the length of time of the 
contact. This is clearly brought out by the data in 
Table II; one-half of the eleven rats tested at contact 
durations of five to eight seconds recovered, but only 
13 per cent of the rats shocked for ten seconds recovered. 

An interesting point is brought out by the results of 
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TABLE II 

220 VOLT A-0. SERIES 


Rat No. 

Duration of 
shock—sec. 

Current 

milliamperes 

Artiilcial 

respiratipn 


Cross 1 

le'morrhage 

SOX 

Result 

Brain 

Cord 

1 

5 


No 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

IP 

2 

5 

100 

, Yes 

Paralyzed 

No specimen 

MI 

3 

5 

110 

No 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

* * 

4 

5 

135 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M. 

5 

6 

110 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

lyc 

6 

8 

105 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

MI 

7 

8 

110 

Yes 

Recovered 

No specimen 

MI 

8 

8 

120 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 1 

Normal 

IMI 

9 

8 

120 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

No specimen 

JP 

10 

8 

140 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Yes 

IP 

11 

8 

140 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

IP 

12 

10 

80 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Yes 

• - 

13 

10 

80 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

* - 

14 

10 

90 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

MI 

16 

10 

100 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

No specimen 

MI 

16 

10 

120 

Yes 

Died 

Yes 

Normal 

• • 

17 

10 

125 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

MI 

18 

10 . 

130 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

No specimen 

MI 

19 

10 

140 

Yes 

Recovered ! 

Normal 

Normal 

MI 

20 

12 

100 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

MI 

21 

. 12 

120 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

MI 

22 

12 

160 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

MI 

23 

14 

100 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

IP 

24 

14 

150 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

3Vt 

25 

14 

150 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

MI 

26 

14 

150 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Yes 

IP 

27 

14 

170 

Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

MI 

28 

14 

200 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

29 

35 

80 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Yes 

- - 


Wt. 


240 

160 

1150 

120 

140 

1(50 

1150 

110 

110 

200 


210 

too 

100 

100 

210 

170 

140 

180 

2(50 

180 

270 

280* 

200 

2S0 

180 


a 14-secoiid shock; the two rats that recovered from 
this ^ock were both very large. It was found that the 
small rats succumb much more easily to electric shock 
than the larger animals. It is believed that this is due 
to the lower current density in the vital organs of the 
larger animals. 

No differences were found between the death rates of 
the two sexes. Pregnant females, however, are very 
easily killed by contact of short duration. 

Twenty-two of the rats used in this seri^ bled from 
the nose or eyes. One peculiar phenomenon, for which 
no explanation is known, is that in case of bleeding from 
the eyes the right eye bled more oftoi than the Mt. 
In the case of one of the males there was an 
ejaculation. 

The percentage of rats that were permanently in¬ 
jured or died on the 220-volt circuit was 72. This 
greater percentage of injuries in combination with the 
short time of application indicates clearly that 220 
volts is much more deadly to rats than 110 volts. 

500-Volt A-C. Series. Twenty-six rats were shocked 
at this voltage; the time of contact was varied from 1 
to 4 seconds. The detailed results are giv^ in Table 
III. Of the 26 tests, ten, 38 per cent recovered; three, 
12 per cent died, and thirteen, 50 per cent were para¬ 
lyzed. All of the paralyzed rats, except one, showed 
the typical hemorrhage in the spinjd cord. The average 
ohmic resistance of the rats was 1425 ohms, and the 
current varied from 240 to 490 milliamperes. 

An inspection of Table III will show that a number of 
rats on this circuit recovered spontaneously after the 
circuit was opene<J. As, the time of the contact was 
increased, artificial respiration became necessary. The 


contraction of the muscles upon the closing of the cir¬ 
cuit was very great, the legs were stiffly extended, and 
the contraction persisted for sevei*al seconds after 
opening the circuit. There were clonic movements 
and tremors following the opening of the circuit. 
Eighteen of the animals bled from the nose or eyes 
following the shock. 

Not a single animal survived a f oxir-second applica¬ 
tion without permanent injury. In the paralyzed rats 
that were examined the typical hemonrhage in the spinal 
cord was found in all except rat 24. In one, of the 
three that died, the surface of the cortex was found to 
be seared, in another there was a hemorrhage in the 
brain. One was apparently normal. 

There was some burning at the points where the 
electrodes were fastened to the animal in four of the 
rats. Bleeding from eyes or nose or both was observed 
in 18 eases, and in three of the rats there was a discharge 
of bloody fluid from the mouth. Ejaculation was 
noticed in the case of four of the six males that wotc 
shocked for periods of 3 and 4 seconds. In one of the 
ten rats that recovered there -was a slight hemorrhage 
in the brain; the others appeared normal. 

This series also clearly d^onstrated that there is 
no difference between the susc^tibility of the sexes to 
electric shock. It is evidmit that an application of 500 
volts is much more injurious than the lower voltages; 
with a maximum time of application of foxu seconds, 62 
per cent of the animals Were paralyzed or died. 

1000 VoUs AUemaiing Series. Twenty-eight rats 
were subjected to a potential of lOOO volts for periods 
varying from one to four seconds. The results are 
given in Table IV. The average resistance was found 
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to be 1140 ohms, and the current varied from 700 to 
1200 milliamperes. Of those tested, eight, 29 per cent 
recovered; nine, 32 per cent, died, and eleven, 39 pa- 
cent, wae paralyzed. The ten that were paralyzed all 
became incontinent, blood was found in tbe urine, and 
all except one showed the typical spinal hemorrhage. 

It was necessary to xise artificial respiration on nearly 
every rat and in many cases considerable effort for a 
prolonged period was reqmred to save the animals. 
In some cases, breathing was started by means of 


a^fidal respiration, only to stop again. Then artifi¬ 
cial respiration had to be applied anew. In a few <»asAB 
it was necessary to watch the animals for half an hour 
or more. Some died despite every effort. In those 
that lived the breathing was shallow, irregular, and 
labored. 

The contraction of the muscles wras very great and it 
persisted for several seconds after the circuit was opened. 
Clonic movements and tremors also followed the open¬ 
ing of the circuit. Many of the rats eriiibited spas- 


TABLB IV 

lOOO-VOLT A-O. SERIES 


Bat No. 

Duration of 
shock—sec. 

Current 

milliamperes 

Artificial 

respiration 

Besult 

Gross h 

lemorrhage 


Wt. gr. 

Bemarks 

Brain 

Cord 

Sex 

1 



Yes 

Died 

Yes 

Normal 

P 

90 


2 



Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

M 

160 

Cortex burned 

3 



Yes 

Paralyzed 

No specimen 

M 

140 


4 



Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

170 


5 



No 

Becovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

160 


6 



No 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

M 

160 


7 



Yes 

Becovered 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

110 


8 

2 

.... 

No 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 




9 

2 

.... 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

P 

230 


10 

2 

650 

Yes ’ 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 




11 

2 

800 

Yes 

Becovered 

No specimen 

P 

190 


12 

2 

830 

No 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

P 

230 

Skull injured 

13 

t A 

2 

900 

Yes 

Becovered 

.... 

Normal 

P 

240 

Abscess brain 


2 

960 

Yes 

Died 

.... 

Normal 

M 

200 

Cortex burned 

15 

2 

980 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

P 

270 


16 

2 


Yes 

Died 

...» 

Normal 

P 

180 

Cortex burned 

17 

2 

1000 

Yes 

Becovered 

.... 

Normal 

P 

210 

Cortex burned 

18 

3 

770 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Yes 

• 



19 

3 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 




20 

3 

820 

Yes 

Becovered 

* No specimen 

M 

290 


21 

3 

840 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Yes 

P 

280 


22 

3 

850 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

P 

290 


23 

3 

890 

Yes 

Died 

.... 

Normal 

P 

230 

Cortex burned 

24 

'3 


Yes 

Becovered 

Normal 

Yes 

M 

300 

Skull injured 

25 

3 

1060 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 

M 

320 


26 

3 

1200 

Yes 

Died . 

.... 

Normal 

P 


Cortex btuned 

27 

3 

1250 

Yes 

Becovered 

Normal 

Yes 

M 

380 


28 

4 

1200 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

350 
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modic contractions of the muscles of mastication. 
Twelve bled from the nose or eyes or both. 

Of the nine rats that died, seven showed injuries to 
the spinal cord or brain, and two were apparently 
normal. It was possible to start respirations in several 
of these animals, but breathing could not be main¬ 
tained. In all nine cases the heart beat strongly after 
the shock. 

There was severe burning at the electrode contact 
and several of the lats that recovered subsequently 
showed severe injuries from this cause. 

A study of Table IV will show that many of the rats 
used in this series were of large size. This to some 
extent accormts for the fact that there was not a 
greater mortality. The results show that 71 per cent 
died or were p^yzed. The large size of the rats also 
accounts for the low average resistance, and large values 
of current found for this series. 

500 VoUs Alternating Not Maintained Series. Sixteen 
rats were shocked for periods varying from instan¬ 
taneous contact to 14 seconds. The voltage fell to 
approximately 100 volts upon closing the switch. An 
oscillogram of the voltage in the high-tension circuit 
showed that it fell to its final low value in less than one- 
fourth a cycle. The final maintained current varied 
from 20 to 30 milliamperes. Of the 16 experimental 
animals, eleven, 69 per cent, recovered and five, 31 
per cent, were paralyzed. Autopsy showed that four 
of the paralysed rats had the typical hemorrhage of 
tiie spinal cord and one was apparently normal. 

The contraction of the muscles was great and clonic 
movements followed the opening of the drcuit. Artifi¬ 
cial respiration was applied to four and in almost every 
case the breathing was shallow and irregular. 

Of the eleven that recovered, no autopsy was per¬ 
formed on one rat; one showed a developing hemorrhage 
in the brain and cord, and the other nine were ap¬ 
parently normal. 

It is interesting to note that, althou^ the voltage 
was not maintained, a niimber of rats was paralyzed 
after contact with this circuit. This contact, however, 
did not produce as severe injuries as the 500-volt a-c. 
maintained voltage circuit. 

1000 Volts-AUemating Not Maintained Series. Fifty- 
two rats were shocked in this series; the time was varied 
from instantaneous contact to six seconds. After 
closing the circuit the voltage fell to approximately 
220 volts in less than a quarter of a cycle as shown by 
an oscillogram. The final maintained cmrent varied 
from 98 to 155 milliamperes. Of the number tested, 
twelve, 23 per cent, recovered; twenty-four, 46 per cent,. 
died, and sixteen, 31 per cent, were paralyzed. Thir¬ 
teen of the sixteen pai^yrzed rats show^ gross hemor¬ 
rhages in the spinal cords, one showed a hemorrhage 
in the brain, and on the oilier two no autopsies were 
performed. 

. It was necessary, to use artificial respiration on 31 per 
cent of the rats in this series, but it was not necessary 


to continue it as long as in the experiments where the 
voltage had been maintained at 1000 volts. Breath- 
ing, however, was shallow, irregular, and labored for a 
considerable time following the shodf. 

The contraction of the muscles was severe and clonic 
movements followed the opening of the circuit; three 
rats bled from the nose following the shock. 

Of the twelve that recovered eleven were normal, and 
one showed signs of a hemorrhage in the cord. 

The results of this series show that 77 per cent of the 
rats were either permanently injured or killed by con¬ 
tact with this circuit where the voltage was at its full 
value for only a very short time. . This points to the 
conclusion that the hemorrhages in the spinal cord are 
largely the result of the first contact with the circuit. 
This contact was very nearly as injurious to the rats as 
the 1000-volt alternating circuit where the voltage was 
maintained. 

llO-VoU Continuous Series. Thirty-three rats wCTe 
subjected to this voltage; the duration of the shock 
varied from 5 to 60 seconds. The results are given in 
Table V. The average resistance equaled 2685 ohms 
and the cmrent varied from 28 to 53 milliamperes. 
Of the number observed twenty-eight, 86 per cent, 
recovered, four, 12 per cent, died, and one, 3 per cent, 
was paralyzed. The par^yzed rat showed the typical 
hemorrhage in the spinal cord which was so commonly 
found in rats shocked on a-c. circuits. 

During the passage of the curreut the contraction of 
the muscles was not as great as on an a-c. circuit of 
the same voltage. During long time applications the 
current increased as it did in the alternating cases. 
There were clonic contractions of the muscles during the 
passage of the current. No artificial respiration was 
needed in the case of those rats which were held in cir¬ 
cuit less than 20 seconds; they started to breathe 
spontaneously. If the rat was held in tibie circuit for 
more than 20 seconds it began to breathe while the 
current was still flowing. When the circuit was opened 
breathing stopped and it was usually necessary to apply 
artificial respiration to start the animal breathing again. 
The rats recovered promptly and were active sooner 
than those which had been given a shock with 110-volt 
alternating current. Th^e was no evidence of bleeding 
in this series. 

One of the four rats that succumbed to the shock was 
foimd to have a hemorrhage in the brain; the other 
three showed no abnormalities at autopsy. In two of 
the rats that recovered, hemorrhages were found; the 
others examined were normal. The heart beat well 
following the shock in all cases. 

Only 15 per cent of the rats tested on a 110-volt 
continuous circuit were injured or died, although the 
duration of the shock was considerably longer than in 
the 110-volt alternating series. 

. Volts Continvms Series. Ninetem rats were 
shocked at'220 volts continuous potential; tiieduration 
of the shock varied from 5 to 30 secpn^. -The d^tailecl 
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results are given in Table VI. The average resistance 
equaled 1636 ohms and the current varied from 100 to 
200 milliamperes. Of the rats tested at this voltage ten, 
53 per cent, recovered, eight, 42 per cent, died; and one, 
5 per cent, was paral3^ed. No sign of any gross ab- 


movements were present in all of these rats both during 
and immediately following the shock. It was necessaiy 
to use artificial respiration on all but five of the rats in 
this series, and none of them breathed while in the cir¬ 
cuit. N 0 bleeding was noticed in this seri^. 


TABLE V 

llO-VOLT D-O. SERIES 


Bat No. 

Duratioa of 
shock—sec. 

Current 

milliamperes 

Artificial 

respiration 

1 

5 


No 

2 

5 

28 

No 

3 

5 

38 

No 

4 

10 

35 

No 

5 

10 

40 

No 

6 

10 

40 

No 

7 

10 

44 

No 

8 

14 

39 

No 

9 

14 

46 

No 

10 

15 

40 

No 

11 

20 

42 

No 

12 

20 

44 

Yes 

13 

22 

42 

Yes 

14 

22 

53 

Yes 

15 

25 

30 

No 

16 

26 

41 

No 

17 

28 

40 

No 

18 

30 

36 

No 

19 

30 

• 48 

1 Yes 

20 

30 

50 

Yes 

21 

35 

35 

No 

22 

36 

47 

Yes 

23 

35 

50 

Yes 

24 

40 

32 

No 

25 

40 

41 

Yes 

26 

45 

40 

No 

27 

45 

43 

No 

28 

50 

36 

No 

29 

50 

34 

No 

30 

50 

36 

No 

31 

60 

47 

No 

32 

60 

37 

Yes 

33 

60 

47 1 

Yes 


Besult 

Gross h< 

j 


Brain 

Cord 

Sex 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Yes 


Recovered 

No specimen 


Recovered 

No specimen 


Recovered 

No specimen 


Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Recovered 

No specimen 


Recovered 

No specimen 


Recovered 

Normal 

Yes 


Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Died 

Normal 

Normal 


Recovered 

Normal 

Nomral 


Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Recovered 

No specimen 

F 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Recovered 

Yes 

Normal 

F 

Recovered 

No specimen 

M 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Revoereed 

Normal 

Normal 

ivi 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

F 

Recovered 

No specimen 

M 

Recovered 

No specimen 

M 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Died 

Yea 

Normal 

M 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 


TABLE VT 


220-VOLT D-O. SERIES 


Rat Ko. 


Duration of Current 

slio<dc—sec, milliamperes 


Artificial 

re^iratlon 


Besult 


1 

2 

8 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 
19 


5 

5 

6 
10 
10 
10 
15 
15 

15 

16 
15 
15 
15 
20 
20 
25 
30 
30 
30 


100 

145 

170 

145 

195 

200 

136 

135 

140 

155 

355 

175 

250 

120 

200 

115 

100 

160 

155 


No 

Recovered 

Yes 

Recovered 

No 

Recovered 

Yes 

Recovered 

Yes 

Paralyzed 

Yes 

Recovered 

No 

Recovered 

Yes 

Died 

Yes 

Died 

Yes 

Recovered 

Yes 

Died 

Yes 

Died 

Yes. 

Died 

Yes 

Died 

Yes 

Recovered 

No 

Recovered 

No 

Recovered 

Yes 

Died 

Yes 

Died 


Gross he 

morrhage 

Brain 

Oord 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Yes 

Normal 

Normal 

Nomud 

No specimen 

Normal | 

Normal 

No specimen 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

No specimen 

Normal 1 

Normal 


normality could be detected on examination after death 
in the paralyzed rat. 

In thM group it was again noted that the musde 
contraction was less than on an alternating circuit; 
tiie animals w«n more relaxed after the shock. Clonic 


Of the eight rats that died, one was found to have a 
hemorrhage in the brain; the others that were exam¬ 
ined were nom^. None, of the rats that recovered 
showed abnormalities in either the ^inal cord or brain. 
In this series 47 per cent of the rats died or were injured. 
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500-Volt Continuous Series. Thirty-seven rats were 
shocked at this voltage; the duration of the shock 
varied from 1 to 4 seconds. The results in detail are 
given in Table VIL The average resistance was 1385 
ohms; the current varied from 280 to 640 milliamperes. 
Eighteen, 49 per cent, of the thirty-seven recovered; 
seventeen, 46 per cent, died; and two, 5 per cent, were 
paralyzed. No trace of hemorrhage in the nervous 
system could be found in the two paralyzed rats at 
autopsy. 

The contraction of the body musculature was not as 
severe as on an alternating circuit. Clonic movements 
were noticed both while the current was flowing and 
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rats that died. Only two of the rats in this series 
showed hemorrhages in the brain, and these two rats 
recovered from the shock. All of the recovered rats 
were normal; their breathing, however, was labored and 
fast. 

This series brings out clearly the effect of the size of 
the animal upon the experimental results. Eleven rats, 
three months old, were given a two-second shock and 
seven of them died. Of four larger rats under the same 
duration of shock two died, and two recovered. The 
results of three-second application, as may be seen from 
Table VII, also confirms this conclusion as to the effect 
of size of the animal upon the results. 


TABLIS VII 

500 VOLTS D-O. SERIES 


Rat No, 


3 

1 

5 

0 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 
VA 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 
11) 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 
20 

30 

31 

32 
.33 

34 

35 
30 
37 


Duration of 
shock— soc. 


I 

1 

1 

I 

J 

I 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 


Oiirront 

Illiaxnpoms 

Artificial 

ro.spiraWon 

Tiesult 

280 

No 

Recovei*o(l 

300 

No 

Recovorod 

300 

Yos 

Recovered 

300 

Yas 

Rocovored 

300 

Yes 

Died 

320 

No 

Recovered 

370 

Yes 

Rocovored 

300 

Yos 

Recovered 

270 

Yes 

Rocovored 

280 

Yes 

Rocoverod 

310 

Yes 

Died 

320 

Yos 

Rocovored 

320 

Ices 

Died 

3-10 

Yos 

Died 

350 

No 

Rocovored 

370 

Yes 

Recovered 

370 

Yos 

Rcjcovored 

380 

Yos 

Died 

300 

Yes 

Rocoverod 

‘100 

. Yes 

Recovered 

^10 

Yes 

! Died 

420 

Yes 

Died 

420 

Yos 

Died 

300 

Yos 

Died 

330 

Yes 

• Died 

340 

Yes 

Die4 

300 

Yes 

Died 

300 

Yos 

Paralyzed 

380 

Yos 

Died 

400 

Yes 

Died 

410 

Yob 

Recovered 

430 

Yt>s 

Died 

500 

Yes 

Recovered 

440 

Yes 

Died 

550 

Yes 

Recovered 

010 

Yes 

Died 

040 

Yas 

Paralyzed 


Gross he 

1 

1 


Wt. 

Bruin 

Cord 

Sex 

Yes 

Normal 

F 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

F 

Small 

Normal 

Norma.1 

F 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

F 

SmaU 

Normal 

Normal ' 

P 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

F 

Small 

Normal i 

Normal 

P 

110 

Yes 

Normal 

P 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

140 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Sm:ai 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

SmaU 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

110 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

120 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

SmaU 

No specimen 

M 

SmaU 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

SmaU 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 


Small 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

SmaU 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

Small 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

SmaU 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

120 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

160 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

230 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

130 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

260 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

280 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

390 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

280 


after the circuit was opened. Artificial respiration was 
needed in all except four cases, and the heartbeat well in 
all of the rats for four or five minutes after the shock. 
Five of these rats had convulsions following the shock 
and showed increased and abnormal responses to all 
stimuli. This was the only series in which these con¬ 
vulsions were observed. Ten of the animals bled from 
the nose, eyes, or mouth, and it will be noted that this is 
the first appearance in the continuous current series of 
this phenomenon which was so common in the alter¬ 
nating groups. 

No apparent injury to the nervous system on gross 
examination could be detected in any of the eighteai 


There was some burning at the electrodes caused by 
the current density, but there was no indication of any 
actual burning of the cerebral cortex. 

A study of Table VII shows that 51 p«- cent of the 
rats died or were paralyzed as the result of contact with 
the 500-volt continuous ctirrent circuit, but the cause of 
death can not be ascribed to gross damage to the 
nervous system. It is hoped that the sections which 
are being prepared may give some information con¬ 
cerning the cause of death. 

1000-VoU D-C. Series. Thirty-three rats were tested 
at this voltage; the duration of the shock varied 
from instantaneous contact to four seconds.. No rats,' 
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irrespective of size, survived a contact of one second or 
longer with this circuit. Of the thirty-three shocked 
nine, 27 per cent, recovered;- twenty, 61 per cent, died; 
and four, 12 per cent, were paralyzed. In this series 
the central nervous system of the paralyzed rats was 
found to be grossly normal at autopsy. The average 
resistance was 1365 ohms. 

These rats showed the clonic movements of the legs 
which appear to be so characteristic of continuous 
current shocks. The contraction of the nauscles was 
somewhat greater than with the 500 volts continuous 
current, but not nearly as great as with the alternating 
currents. 

Breathing was shallow and irregular and those rats 


study. This series is characterized by a high percentage 
of fatalities and the most prominent feature noted was 
persistent priarpism (permanent erection) in the males. 

Comparison of the Alternating and Continuous 

Series 

Exact comparison between the results of shocks with 
alternating and continuous currents is impossible be¬ 
cause the duration of the contact was not the same 
the size of the animals differed with corresponding dif 
ferences in current, and the number of animals variet 
in the two series. There is also the factor of the relative 
strength and health of the rats at the time of expert 
mentation, which it is impossible to ascertain. 


table VIII 


Duration of 
shock—sec. 

Current 

milliamperes 

Artificial 

respiration 

Result 

1 Gross hemorrhage 

Sex 

Brain 

Cord 

Inst. 


Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

F 

Inst. 


Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Inst. 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Inst. 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Inst. 


Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Inst. 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

Inst. 


Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

P 

Inst. 


No 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


Inst. 


Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 


0.5 


Yes 

Paralzyed 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

0.5 


Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

0.5 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

0.5 


Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

0.5 

». 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

0,5 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

0.6 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

F 

0.5 


Yes 

Recovered 



M 

0.5 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

0.5 


Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

1 Normal 

F 

0.5 


Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

F 

0.6 


Yes 

Paralyzed 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

0.6 


Yes 

Recovered 

Normal 

Normal 

F 

1 

600 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

1 

640 

Yes 

Died • 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

1 

710 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

1 

730 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 


1 

740 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

1 

750 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 


1 

• • 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

1 

1000 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

1 

1100 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

2 

730 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 

4 

750 

Yes 

Died 

Normal 

Normal 

M 


Rat No. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


Wt, gr. 


Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

250 

230 

240 

Small 

200 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

Small 

380 

390 

320 

Small 

Small 


that recovered were very disturbed. Artificial respira¬ 
tion was used in every case but one. Although the 
heart beat strongly it was seldom possible to initiate 
br^thing despite the greatest efforts. The chests of the 
animals were collapsed following the shock, and no air 
would enter the lungs. Four of the animus bled from 
the nose, eyes, or mouth, following the shock. The two 
paralyzed rats became incontinent after 24 hours al¬ 
though no blood was found in the xirine. 

No signs of gross injury to the nervous system could 
be detected in any of the rats that were used in this 
series and although there was considerable burning at 
the electrodes no damage to the surface of the brain was 
found. The cause of death may later be demonstrated 
by means of the sections being prepared for microscopic 


On a-c. circuits there was a continuous severe tetanic 
contraction of the muscles which usually persisted for a 
few seconds after opening the circuit. The chest of the 
animal was greatly expanded, and the shock was usually 
followed by clonic movements of the ie^. A large 
number of rats was subsequently found to be paralyzed 
in the hind legs and in these a hemorrhage was present 
in the spinal cord. Bleeding from the eyes or nose 
occurred in many of the animflls , 

On continuous current circuit the contraction of the 
muscles was not as severe as on the alternating circuit, 
and clonic movements were usually present while the 
current was flowing. Relatively few of the ftnimnip 
were paralyzed and only one of these showed the charac¬ 
teristic hemorrhage in the cord, so common in the 
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^ternating series. Few gross injuries could be detected 
in the central nervous system. Bleeding from the nose 
was only observed at the higher voltages. 

After conta,ct with the a-c. circuits the hair of the 
rats was ruffled and stood out from the body. The fur 
on the rats shocked on continuous current circuits, on 
the other hand, lay smooth aad unruffled. When 
rupture of the blood vessels in the eye occurred the pupil 
was in every case found to be greatly constricted. 

110-VoU Alternating and Continuous Series. After 
contact with the alternating current at 110 volts, 64 per 
cent of the rats recovered and 36 per cent died or were 
permanently injured, in contrast to 86 per cent that re¬ 
covered and 14 per cent dead or injured after contact 
with the continuous voltage circuit. The duration of the 
shock was greater on the continuous than on the alter¬ 
nating circuit. From this it must be concluded that 
alternating circuits of 110 volts are more dangerous to 
rats than continuous circuits of the same voltage. 

220-VoU Alternating and Direct Series. Here again 
the shocks were longer with the continuous than with 
the alternating potentials, provided rat No. 29, which 
received a 35-second shock (Table II) is eliminated. 
Seventy-two per cent of the animals died or were in¬ 
jured with the a-c. circuit as compared to 47 per cent 
with the continuous circuit. The conclusion is that the 
continuous 220-volt circmt is less dangerous tjian the 
220-volt alternating circuit; however, the difference is 
not as great as in the 110-volt series. 

500-Volt Alternating and Continuous Series. . In these 
two series the duration of the shock was the same. 
Of the alternating series 38 per cent recovered, 12 per 
cent died, and 50 per cent were paralyzed. In the 
alternating series a large n\unber was parals^zed and few 
died, while in the continuous current series the reverse is 
the case. If dead and paral3rzed rats are grouped to¬ 
gether, the total for the alternating group is 62 per cent 
in contrast with 51 per cent for the continuous potential 
group. Both circuits may be considered as being 
equally dangerous to rats. 

lOOO-VoU Alternating and Continuous Series. No rats 
survived a continuous potential of 1000 volts for more 
than one second while with the circuits of the same 
alternating voltage several rats were resuscitated after a 
shock lasting three seconds. The percentage of dead 
and permanently injured at this voltage was 73 per cent 
in the continuous group and 71 per cent in the alter¬ 
nating. A 1000-volt continuous current circuit is 
therefore much more dangerous to rats than an alter¬ 
nating circuit of the same voltage. 

This series was characterized by ejaculation of the 
males on the alternating circuit and persistent priarpism 
on the continuous drcmt. In these smes there were 
also severe injuries at the site of the electrodes. 

Artificial Respiration. Several methods of artificial 
respiration were tried, as it was difficult to find an ideal 
procedure. It was not possible to insert a tracheal 


tube to fill the rats’ lungs with air; with a larger animal 
such a procedure would be ideal. 

One of the methods tried consisted of a respiration 
bottle in which it was possible to alternately raise or 
lower the pressure by means of a pump. The rat’s body 
was placed inside of the bottle with the head outside. 
A rubber diaphram fitted snugly about the neck. This 
method was not satisfactory and was abandoned. 

The most successful method for rats was to place the 
animal on its back and alternately compress and release 
its chest, at the same time holding the tongue out of the 
mouth. In some cases it was found advantageous to 
stroke the throat to remove any mucus that obstructed 
the passage of air. 

Adequate artificial respiration is of prime importance. 
Urquhart* believed that with proper artificialrespiration 
aU of the animals could be saved in which the curr^t 
pass^ through the head only, provided no actual 

biiming of the nervous system or brain occurred. On 

this basis he proposed his theory of a temporary block 
in the respiratory center without permanent damage. 

In the present experiments the brain was actually 
burned in only a few cases and all of the rats’ hearts 
beat s^ongly following the shock. If Urquhart’s 
theory is correct it should have been possible to resus¬ 
citate nearly every rat provided the artificial respiration 
was adequate. As shown by the results, many rats 
were subsequently found to have large hemorrhages in 
various parts of the central nervous system, particu¬ 
larly in the spinal cord. At least five rats died within 
less than four hours after the shock as the result of 
hemorrhages in the fourth ventricle of the brain pressing 
on the respiratory center. In the present e3q)eriments 
a large number of rats never breathed after the injury 
and died at once. At autopsy developing hemorrhages 
in the central nervous system were found in many. 
It is the opinion of the authors that few if any of these 
rats could have been saved by any means of artificial 
respiration. Sections of the central nervous system 
of all these rats are being prepared and it is hoped that 
in these cases the cause of death may be demonstrated. 

In general, artificial respiration was more successful 
with rats shocked by the high voltage a-c. circuits than 
with those shocked by the corresponding continuous 
current circuits. In the case of the rats shocked by 
alternating current the chest was expanded and by 
mampulation air could be drawn into the limgs and 
breathing initiated. On the continuous current cir¬ 
cuits, on the other hand, the chest was usually com¬ 
pletely collapsed following the shock and no air could 
be forced into the lungs. 

In the rats that recov^ed, some breathed fast and 
shallowly, and in others the breathing was slow and 
labored. In many cases it was irregular and a series of 
five or ten quick breaths would be followed by a slight 
pause. Often these respiratory difficulties continued 
for several days until the rats were killed. These ab¬ 
normalities indicate injmy to the respiratory system. 
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None of the rats died due to primary cardiac injury; 
deaths were invariably due to respiratoiy failure. 

It is important that artificial respiration be started 
immediately following the shock, as the slightest delay 
increases the probability of death. 

Activity op the Rats Following the Shock 

Few of the rats were active immediately following a 
shock at any voltage. When breathing began they 
usually lay quietly from five to ten minutes to half an 
hour. When they attempted to walk they were com 
sidemd as recovered. Rats that later appeared nonnal 
were quiet for the first twenty-four hours and refused 
food and water. The paralyzed rats never became 
active, never ate, and could only be kept alive three or 
four days. 

Resistance 

The resistance of the animals wjis found to decrease 
with the increase in the weight of the rats. This is 



Fio. I—^Vaiuation op Rbsistanc'k wwii Sisti.! OK Animai,s Kon 
THK lOOO-Voi-T A-C. iSwUIKN 

clearly indicated by the curve in Fig. 1, where the re¬ 
sistance in ohms is plotted against the weight in grams 
for the twenty-eight rats tested at an alternating 
potential of 1000 volts. Similar curves were found 
for the other series. 

These experiments give the average values of the 
resistance of the rats as follows; 


.UoaiKlanoo oJims 


Voltage 

A. C. 

D. a 

no 

3090 

2085 

220 

1890 

1035 

500 

1425 

1385 

1000 

1140 

1305 


There is a large variation in resistance between the 
different series and part of this at least is caused by 
variation in the weight of the animal. For example, 
the rats tested with a 1000-volt alternating current were 
large compared to the majority of the rats tested with 
the same continuous potential. 

^ stated before the total resistance offered by an 
animal to the flow of current is made up of two parts, 
one the contact resistance and the other the ohmic 
resistance of the body. It is clear from a study of the 


resistance results in the case of rats that the contact 
resistance drop is of the form of a voltage drop whitdi is 
practically independent of the current. The authors 
have calculated the value of this contact resi.stance 
voltage drop on the basis that the current through the 
animal equals the applied voltage minus the (contact 
voltage divided by the resistance. On the ba.sis of an 
average ohmic resistance of about 1200 ohms per animal 
the contact voltage drop etiuals 70 volts. 

The current increased on long time applications and 
in some cases where the time was very long it nearly 
doubled in value. In most castw, however, the in(!rease 
amounted to about 10 per cent. 

CUUBENT 

The current that pas.sos through the animal is of great 
importance in determining the injury that will result 
from the shock, but it is not the only factor. Other 
clearly evident factors are tin* voltage of the cin^uit and 
the duration of the shock. 

In these tests no correlation was found between the 
current under a given set of condition.s and the resulting 
injury. As already pointed out, the current that flows 
depends to a considerable extent upon the .sizi* of the 
animal. 

The ideal condition would be to know not only the 
actual amount of current that paased through the organ 
to be studied when the electrodes are applied to the 
body, but also the current density in that organ. 

Voltage 

Many data have been pre.sented concerning the effect 
of the voltage and it is clear that the injuriw imtrease as 
the iiotential is raised. It is very interesting to note 
again the fact that the initial .shock is of importancre. 
The 500- and 1000-volt a-c-. tests, where the voltage was 
not maintained but fell rapidly to ai)proximately 100 
and 220 volts respectively, producecl injuries much 
greater than the alternating 110- and 220-volt circuit 
experiments. In fact the injuries compare very well 
with those produced on the respective constant high- 
voltage circuits. It is therefore clear that the initial 
shock is of great importance in determining the injury 
to the ^imal. In this regard it would be Interesting to 
know if there would be any difference in the injury 
produced by closing the a-c, circuit at different points 
of the voltage wave. 

Hemokhiiages 

Hemorrhages were observed following the shock in 
different portions of the body. In large numbers of the 
rats, particularly with those shocked on a-c. circuits, a 
small amount of blood emerged from the nose. This 
was thought to have been produced by a rupture of 
small blood vessels in the mucus membrane. Often 
blood was found in one or both eyes due to the rupture 
of vessels in the conjunctiva. 

When artifici^ respiration was begun a rush of blood 
and frothy liquid came from the mouth of a number of 
rats. It was possible that hemorrhages had occurred in 
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the lun^ of these animals. The methods of artificial 
respiration were, however, somewhat strenuous for 
such small animals. 

The hemorrhages in the ventricles of the brain were 
caused by the rupture of the delicate blood vessels 
(choroid plexus) in the brain. Several of the rats died 
a few hoiu^ after apparent recovery, from large collec¬ 
tions of blood in the cerebral ventricles. 

The hemorrhages in the spinal cord were very ts^pical 
for all <^es and were caused by the rupture of a small 
artery in the posterior septum of the spinal cord at 
about the middle of the back (lower thoracic region). 
The blood escaped among the fiber tracts of the cord, 
and the hemorrhage often extended for a considerable 
distance up and down the cord. If the hemorrhage 
remained small and localized, little abnormality was 
produced in the behavior of the rats. 

These hemorrhages were much more common as a 
result of shock with alternating than continuous cur¬ 
rents. The time element seemed of little importance 
since they were as often found with short as with long 
exposure to the current. They were also common in 
the two series where the voltage was not maintained 
and the duration of the high-voltage shock was less than 
one hundredth of a second. 

Urquhart^ has shown that there is a rise of blood 
pressure to twice normal value immediately following 
a shock and he believes that this is responsible for 
hemorrhages. This theory would account for all the 
hemorrhages found in this investigation with the pos¬ 
sible reception of those in the spinal cord. 

Practically all of the spinal cord hemorrhages were 
caused by the rupture of small arteries in the spinal cord 
at the point of greatest curvature of the spine. The 
uniformity of the process is difficult to explain on the 
basis of a rise in blood pressure throughout the body. 
The duration of the shock had little to do with these 
hemorrhages. It may be that the sudden strong pull 
exerted by muscles when the a-c. circuit was closed, 
applied enough force upon the spine and subsequently 
upon the cord to mechanically break the artery at iiiis 
point. The spinal cord, however, lies so free in the 
vertebral canal that it is difficult to imagine that any 
sudden pull on the spine, no matter how violent, could 
injTire the blood vessels in the cord. The authora 
have advanced their theory as a pcxssible explanation 
of the spinal hemorrhages, but they have no proof that 
this is actually the case. 


appear entirely. Even in those rats in which the 
condition persisted and incontinence developed, no 
gross signs of hemorrhage were found in the spinal cord 
at autopsy. The paralysis observed after injury with 
continuous c\irrents must be ascribed to other causes 
than hemorrhage. The characteristic injuries pro¬ 
duced by continuous currents were convulsions, tern- 
por^ paralysis, and priarpism. AU these may be 
attributed to untation of the central nervous system. 

In the case of paralysis following shock with alter¬ 
nating circuits it was possible to gage in a rough way the 
extent of the hemorrhage. When the rats had re¬ 
covered from the period of complete inactivity following 
the shock, and attempted to walk, they dragged their 
hind legs. If no active response to pinching the ex¬ 
tremities was obtained during the first few hours follow¬ 
ing the shock it was concluded that the hemorrhage was 
severe, involving the lower portion of the spinal cord 
and completely interrupting the nerve tracts. 

The subsequent behavior of this group of paralyzed 
rats was characteristic. After twaity-four hours, the 
great majority of the rats became incontinent awd large 
quantities of blood were found in the urine. None of 
the animals could be induced to eat or drink, and they 
show^ no activity. They would lie quietly in any 
position in which they were placed for hours at a time. 
None of them could be kept alive for more itHan three 
or four days. 

At one time it was thought that the position of the 
electrodes on the tail might be responsible for the 
hemorrhages in the cord. As already stated, applicar- 
tion of the electrodes to the head and one fore leg, or to 
one fore leg and the opposite hind leg produced the 
same effect. It must therefore be concluded that the 
paralysis of the hind legs was due to hemorrhage in the 
rats shocked by alternating current. Although begin¬ 
ning hemorrhages in the cord were found in a number of 
rats that died as an immediate result of the shock, it is 
doubtful if the spinal cord injury was responsible for the 
death. The paralyzed rats had no hope of permanent 
recovery. 

Summary 

The following conclusions are drawn from this in¬ 
vestigation. 

1. The 110- and 220-volt arc. circuits are more 
dangerous to rats than the corresponding continuous 
current circuits. 


Paralysis 

It w^ clearly demonstrated that the hind legs and the 
posterior portion of the body were paralyzed in a large 
number of rats jffter contact with the circuit. Paralysis 
was more common with those rats shocked with alter¬ 
nating than continuous currents. 

Paralysis of the hind legs of rats shocked with con¬ 
tinuous current, even though mm-ked directly after the 
injury, had a tendency to decrease rapidly or even dis- 


2. The 1000-volt continuous current circuit is 
more dangerous to rats than the a-c. circuit of the anma 
voltage. 

3. A large rat can withstand a greater shock than a 
small rat and stiU survive. 

4. There is no difference between the sexes in their 
susceptibility to electric shock. . 

6. The longer the contact with a circuit the greater 
the chances of death. 

6. The danger increases as the voltage is raised. 
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7. The contraction of the body musculature is 
greater on an alternating than on a continuous circuit. 

8. The a-c. experiments are characterized in many 
cases by paralysis of the hind legs caused by large 
hemorrhages in the spinal cord. 

9. Paralysis depends more upon tiie initial shock 
than upon the duration of the shock. 

10. The death of the rats was due in every case to 
r^iratory failure. 

11. The three different positions of the electrodes 
investigated produced similar abnormalities. 

12. A severe electric shockprobably produces changes 
in the nervous system that are incompatible with life. 

13. The death of rats that lived for only a few hours 
following the shock was found to be caused by hemor¬ 
rhages produced in the brain by the cturent. 

14. The injuries are not directly proportional to the 


amount of current that passes through its body. Not 
only must the initial voltage be taken into account, but 
also the duration of the contact and the size of the 
animal. 

It must be kept in mind that these results can not be 
applied directly to man or to other animals. 
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